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The  antics  of  a black-capped  chickadee,  an  abundant  year- 
round  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  go  a long  way  toward  brightening 
the  cold  dreary  days  of  winter.  After  breeding  in  old  cavities  or 
nest  boxes  in  forests  and  woodlots,  they  often  move  into  suburban 
areas  to  spend  the  winter  flitting  between  bird  feeders,  feeding  on 
suet  and  sunflower  seeds.  This  inquisitive  bird  is  very  adaptable 
and,  with  a little  patience,  can  be  tamed  to  feed  from  the  hand. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


1980 — an  Interesting  Year 


ANOTHER  YEAR  IS  history,  and  a new  one  lies  ahead.  Years  go  by  faster 
. than  they  used  to,  especially  the  fall  months.  Summer  sometimes  drags 
but  from  the  opening  day  for  doves  on  September  1,  it  seems  to  take  only  a 
week  or  two  for  December  and  deer  season  to  arrive.  No  matter  how  fast  or 
slow  it  went,  though,  1980  is  gone  forever.  Nevertheless,  some  important  things 
happened  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Do  you  remember  these: 

Data  assembled  early  in  1980  gave  the  following  results  for  the  1979  seasons: 
114,794  deer-harvest  tags  were  processed,  58,684  for  antlered  deer,  55,930 
for  antlerless  . . . bow  hunters  reported  taking  4035  whitetails  and  flintlock 
hunters  2605  . . .736  black  bears  were  harvested  during  the  one- day  season  . . . 
trappers  took  furs  valued  at  over  $9  million  . . . 25,690  roadkilled  deer  were 
picked  up  by  PGC  employes. 

During  1980  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  was  inaugurated 
to  give  non-hunters  a convenient  way  to  contribute  to  wildlife  management  . . . 
a trapper  training  program  designed  to  produce  ethical,  knowledgeable  and 
humane  trappers  was  set  up  in  Pennsylvania  . . . hunters  were  permitted  to 
submit  up  to  three  antlerless  deer  license  applications  in  one  envelope  so  that 
family  groups  would  have  a better  chance  to  hunt  together  . . . the  Game  Law 
was  changed  to  allow  the  taking  of  bears  of  any  age  . . . bear  hunting  was  re- 
stricted to  twenty-nine  counties  . . . first  tallies  indicate  919  bears  were  har- 
vested on  November  24,  including  a 644-pounder  taken  in  Tioga  County  . . . 

It  became  mandatory  to  wear  fluorescent  orange  while  hunting  deer,  bear 
or  woodchucks  . . . 1015  varying  hares  were  released  . . . Donald  R.  Craul  and 
Paul  E.  Hickes  took  their  seats  on  the  Game  Commission  . . . three  bald  eagle 
nests  at  Pymatuning  produced  four  eaglets,  a modern  record  . . . the  spring 
gobbler  harvest  was  estimated  at  3716  . . . hunters  had  their  best  safety  record 
in  forty-three  years,  with  only  185  accidents  . . . PGC  policy  was  changed  to 
permit  drivers  who  kill  deer  on  highways  to  keep  the  venison 
after  a permit  is  obtained  . . . three  separate  experimental 
waterfowl  hunting  zones  were  established  ...  a new  game 
protector  class  was  announced  for  1981  . . . over  223,000 
ringnecks  and  12,000  mallards  were  released  on  areas  open 
to  public  hunting  ...  it  was  announced  that  the  turkey 
farm  in  Lycoming  County  would  be  converted  to  pheasant 
production  in  1981  ...  a program  to  increase  the  number  and 
range  of  ospreys  in  Pennsylvania  was  announced  . . . 
the  period  for  snowmobile  use  on  State  Game  Lands  was 
shortened  . . . wild  turkey  harvest  in  the  three- week  fall 
season  topped  30,000  ...  a nuisance  Monroe  County  bear 
ambled  118  miles  after  being  relocated  to  Potter  County — a 
state  distance  record — before  being  killed  in  New  York 
State  . . . All  in  all,  1980  was  an  interesting  year. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 
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Triple  Play 

By  Scott  Kerschner 


IT  HAD  BEEN  light  for  the  past 
half-hour  as  our  pickup  turned  off 
the  blacktop  onto  a dirt  road.  Slowly 
we  made  our  way  through  the  woods 
toward  the  open  fields.  As  I eased  the 
truck  over  the  crest  of  a knoll  my  wife 
and  I spied  at  least  a dozen  deer  scat- 
tered throughout  the  field. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  my  presea- 
son scouting  that  my  wife  Pat  and  I 
start  about  the  middle  of  August  every 
year.  As  the  archery  season  gets  closer, 
my  Uncle  Todd  and  I spend  every 
weekend  and  even  some  weekdays 
checking  various  spots  that  have  been 
faithful  to  us  in  the  past.  As  the  season 
was  about  to  start,  we  had  two  or  three 
promising  places  where  we  would  like 
to  be  sitting  come  first  light. 

Todd  and  I met  early,  as  we  do  on 
all  opening  days,  and  headed  for 
Todd’s  own  150  acres  that  he  bought 
back  in  1962.  While  driving  to  what 
we  call  “The  Mountain,”  we  discussed 
the  overnight  rain  and  where  we  were 
going  to  sit.  We  left  the  truck  in  plenty 
of  time  to  be  on  our  stands  before  day- 
light. 

We  remained  on  our  stands  until  11 
o’clock,  but  saw  only  a couple  of  does. 
I could  have  taken  a shot  but  decided 
to  hold  out  for  a buck.  We  went  back 
to  the  truck  to  eat  lunch  and  to  make 
our  plans  on  where  to  sit  during  the 
late  afternoon  feeding  time.  By  4 
o’clock,  we  were  both  on  stands  over- 
looking the  field  my  wife  and  I had 
previously  scouted. 

At  6:30,  there  was  no  wind  and 
everything  was  still — until  I heard  a 
small  twig  snap  about  50  yards  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  field.  All  I had  to 
do  was  shift  my  eyes  a little  to  see  a 
buck  with  his  head  low  to  the  ground 
heading  right  toward  me.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  the  grass  fields  to  feed.  His 
slow  pace  gave  me  enough  time  to  get 


ready  for  the  shot.  If  everything  went 
right  he  would  pass  within  15  yards, 
offering  a nice  open  chance. 

He  became  more  cautious  as  he  got 
closer  to  the  field  edge.  As  he  came 
to  the  opening,  I brought  my  Bear 
Alaskan  compound  to  full  draw,  re- 
leased, and  watched  the  arrow  make 
a perfect  lung  shot.  The  deer  spun 
around  in  his  tracks,  ran  35  yards 
back  into  the  woods,  stopped,  looked 
back  toward  me,  and  then  dropped. 
As  I walked  to  my  buck,  a fine  5-point, 
I thought  of  how  my  first  day’s  success 
was  more  than  I had  even  anticipated. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  Saturdays  in 
archery  season  scouting  for  turkeys. 
Todd,  after  he  connected  with  his 
buck,  joined  me.  We  couldn’t  find 
much  sign  though,  as  the  birds  just 
didn’t  seem  to  be  where  we’d  found 
them  in  previous  years.  When  the 
season  opened,  we  still  hadn’t  located 
a flock  to  hunt. 

Turkey  Sign 

After  a week  had  passed  without 
luck,  Todd  and  I decided  to  hunt  our 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  on  another 
mountain.  We  finally  came  onto  some 
pretty  good  turkey  sign  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  week,  and  figured  things 
were  starting  to  shape  up. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  final 
day,  Todd  and  I were  back  in  the 
woods  where  we  found  that  a flock 
was  working  the  fresh  fallen  acorns. 
We  decided  to  hunt  separately  and 
meet  back  at  the  truck  at  quitting 
time.  As  I was  slowly  moving  to  the 
spot  I planned  to  sit,  I saw  the  shiny 
black  backs  of  turkeys  making  a quick 
getaway  through  various  little  open- 
ings ahead  of  me.  I quickly  shouldered 
my  Model  43  Winchester  22  Hornet 
and  was  half  looking  through  the  4x 
scope  and  half  looking  with  the  naked 
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eye,  trying  to  catch  one  of  the  birds 
going  through  the  last  decent  opening 
I had.  Just  as  I thought  they  had  all 
passed,  I saw  one  more  running  far  to 
the  right.  I kept  my  scope  on  the 
opening  and  as  soon  as  the  head  came 
into  the  field  of  view  I squeezed  off  a 
shot.  Feathers  flew  and  the  bird 
disappeared  behind  some  low  brush. 

From  past  experience  I knew  better 
than  to  take  my  eyes  off  the  spot 
where  I last  saw  the  turkey.  I slowly 
walked  up,  rifle  ready  for  another 
shot  if  necessary,  and  there  it  lay, 
wings  folded  in  as  if  someone  had 
deliberately  arranged  it  there.  It  was 
a young  hen  that  made  a nice  Thanks- 
giving Day  dinner.  I now  had  taken  a 
deer  and  a turkey  in  the  same  year. 

Buck  season  came  and  passed 
quickly,  leaving  my  wife  Pat  with 
memories  of  a fine  8-point  taken  on 
the  rainy,  opening  morning.  During 
the  buck  season  I started  to  bug  my 
dad  and  Todd  about  going  for  bear, 
but  they  told  me  the  odds  were  too 
stacked  up  against  us  to  make  them 
interested  enough  to  go. 

We  had  hunted  bear  in  Pike  County 
in  previous  years,  but  never  saw  a 
bear  or  much  bear  sign.  Since  Dad’s 
job  enabled  him  to  work  in  the  area,  I 
told  him  to  ask  around  and  try  to  find 
a promising  spot.  I was  determined  to 
go  for  that  one-day  season,  even  if  I 
had  to  go  alone,  because  I was  hoping 
for  something  I knew  I would  prob- 
ably never  have  a chance  at  again. 
Little  did  I know  that  when  I an- 
swered the  phone  one  week  before  the 
season  that  my  hopes  were  starting  to 
come  true. 

Dad  was  on  the  phone.  He  said, 
“Do  you  still  want  to  go  for  bear?” 
That  question  did  not  need  answering 
and  he  went  on  to  describe  a place  an 
old  fellow  had  told  him  about.  It  was 
not  far  from  where  we  had  hunted  in 
the  past.  I told  him  I would  drive  up 
on  Wednesday  and  scout  the  area. 

I called  Todd  to  see  if  he  wanted  to 
go.  He  replied  “Yeah,  I don’t  mind 
riding  along.” 

After  a two-hour  drive,  we  were 


ALL  I HAD  to  do  was  shift  my  eyes  a little  to 
see  a buck  with  his  head  low  to  the  ground. 


parking  the  truck.  Now  all  we  had  to 
do  was  find  the  right  swamp  that  the 
old  fellow  had  mentioned.  By  dumb 
luck  we  found  bear  sign  all  over  the 
place.  We  were  away  from  the  pickup 
for  about  five  hours  and  when  we  re- 
turned we  found  fresh  bear  tracks  on 
top  of  the  tracks  we’d  made  when  we 
walked  in. 

On  the  way  home  we  decided  to 
meet  at  3 o’clock  Monday  morning. 
Todd  asked  if  my  dad  was  going 
along.  I said  no,  that  he  had  decided 
he  would  work  instead,  but  he  wished 
us  the  best  of  luck. 

When  I got  out  of  bed  Monday 
morning,  I couldn’t  believe  what  I 
was  hearing — gusting  winds.  I hate 
hunting  in  heavy  wind.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  going  no  matter  how  windy 
or  cold  it  would  be. 

We  arrived  at  our  parking  spot  at  5 
a.m.,  a little  earlier  than  we  had 
planned.  Since  we  were  hunting  on 
State  Forest  Land  we  knew  we 
wouldn’t  be  alone,  but  no  other  hunt- 
ers were  yet  around.  Reluctantly,  we 
left  the  warmth  of  the  truck  for  the 
hour-and-a-half  walk.  We  got  to  our 
positions  bordering  the  edge  of  a 
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swamp  just  as  the  first  light  was  push- 
ing through.  Boy,  was  it  cold!  Even 
the  long  hike  hadn’t  warmed  us  up. 

It  was  going  on  7 o’clock  when  I 
heard  twigs  cracking  close  by.  Two 
other  hunters  were  hurrying  toward 
me,  so  I stepped  from  behind  my  tree 
to  make  my  presence  known.  They 
turned  and  went  up  on  a ridge  about 
200  yards  to  my  left.  They  were  only 
there  about  15  minutes  before  I heard 
Bang-Bang.  I didn’t  know  if  they  had 
hit  or  missed — or  if  they  hit,  if  there 
was  more  than  one  bear  in  the  vicinity. 

Missed  Seven! 

By  12  o’clock,  all  my  sandwiches 
were  gone  and  my  thermos  of  coffee 
was  getting  low.  Suddenly,  out  of  the 
swamp  appeared  one  of  the  two  men 
I’d  seen  previously.  He  stopped  to  say 
he  had  missed  a bear,  and  that  it  was 
the  seventh  one  he  had  missed  over 
the  years  at  this  same  place!  While  I 
was  pondering  that  amazing  state- 
ment, he  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

It  was  a couple  of  minutes  before  2 
o’clock  when  I scanned  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  as  I had  done  dozens  of  times 
that  day.  But  this  time  was  different. 
Walking  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
was  a bear.  I don’t  know  if  she  got  my 
scent  or  what,  but  she  started  to  run 
and  I quickly  brought  up  my  rifle,  a 
270  Remington  M700  BDL  with  a 
Leupold  3-9x  scope.  I followed  her  in 
the  scope  until  she  came  to  an  open- 
ing, then  Bang!  She  started  doing 
somersalts  and  flipping  around,  look- 
ing just  like  a big  black  ball  of  fur. 
And  then  she  got  to  her  feet  and  made 
it  into  the  swamp,  giving  me  time  for 
only  one  more  shot — a poor  one — at 
about  80  yards. 

Todd  heard  the  shooting  and  was 
looking  my  way  as  I motioned  for  him 
to  come.  When  he  got  to  me  I ex- 
plained what  had  happened  and  said 
that  if  I hit  the  bear  where  I aimed,  it 
shouldn’t  go  far.  We  waited  awhile 
before  walking  down  to  where  it  had 
been  when  I shot,  but  we  couldn’t 
find  a thing.  We  kept  searching  and 
finally  Todd  found  blood.  Apparently 


the  bear  was  bleeding  heavily  from 
both  sides  and  its  trail  was  easily  fol- 
lowed. We  followed  the  sign  for  al- 
most an  hour  before  losing  it  when  the 
blood  stopped.  I think  the  cold  caused 
it  to  clot. 

I stayed  at  the  last  sign  while  Todd 
made  a small  loop  about  30  yards 
ahead  of  me,  completely  out  of  sight 
in  the  thick  cover.  In  the  swamp 
where  we  were  trailing,  we  couldn’t 
see  more  than  a dozen  yards  ahead. 
We  had  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and 
knees  to  make  any  progress. 

Suddenly  I heard  Todd  call.  When 
I got  to  him  he  showed  me  more  blood 
where  the  bear  had  broken  through 
some  ice.  After  another  20  or  30  yards 
we  found  it  lying  in  some  thick  brush. 

Even  with  a bullet  through  the 
lungs,  the  bear — a female — had 
traveled  about  200  yards  and  it  took 
us  two  hours  to  find  her.  Once  we  got 
her  out  of  the  swamp,  I stayed  with 
the  bear  while  Todd  went  back  to  get 
my  thermos.  When  he  returned  he 
told  me:  “You’re  not  going  to  believe 
this,  but  back  at  your  thermos  I could 
have  had  a nice  shot  at  two  bears 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  path.” 
That  was  something  else  that  would 
happen  only  once  in  a lifetime. 

It  took  five  and  a half  hours  from 
the  time  I shot  my  bear  until  we  had 
her  on  the  pickup.  As  we  were  driving 
home,  relaxing  after  the  hard  long 
drag  in  the  cold,  I got  to  thinking 
about  my  hunting  experiences — the 
scouting,  the  hunting  itself,  the  pa- 
tience I’d  developed  over  the  years. 
And  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  luck  that 
made  everything  fit  together  just  right 
to  give  me  a deer,  a turkey,  and  a bear 
in  1979. 



You’ve  got  a Inend/ 
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£)reatn  ...  or  Sftgfytmare? 

By  Chris  Holt 


The  Sunday  meal  is  over.  Everyone 
is  stuffed  with  baked  ham,  candied 
yams,  green  salad  and  homemade  pie. 
The  older  men  retire  to  the  sitting 
room  to  swap  tall  tales;  the  women 
clear  the  table  and  begin  washing  and 
drying  dishes ; the  children  run  out- 
side to  play  in  the  small  yard.  I am  left 
alone,  but  I don’t  mind.  I am  looking 
forward  to  once  again  reading  the 
diary.  It  is  a diary  kept  long  ago  by  a 
forgotten  ancestor. 

I take  it  down  off  the  shelf,  flop 
down  in  an  overstaffed  armchair,  and 
begin  to  read.  Pictures  of  a vast  wil- 


derness, long  unused  tools  and  wea- 
pons, and  people  whose  names  and 
ways  of  life  haven ’t  been  remembered 
for  years  are  formed  in  my  mind. 

With  a full  belly,  the  buzz  of  talk- 
ing in  another  room,  and  the  faint 
smell  of  pipesmoke,  my  mind  begins 
to  wander.  I drift  in  time  until  I see  a 
period  too  often  forgotten  these  days. 
I am  on  the  American  frontier,  and  I 
see  a man.  He  is  not  just  any  man.  He 
is  a frontiersman,  a hunter,  an  ex- 
plorer. His  image  becomes  vivid,  and 
I am  drawn  closer.  I “see”  him  as  if  I 
were  there.  . . . 
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HE  WOKE  SLOWLY,  listening  to 
the  morning  sounds.  The  birds 
were  singing,  a woodpecker  was  drill- 
ing into  a nearby  tree,  and  the  spring 
chuckled  softly  to  itself  as  its  overflow 
trickled  away  among  the  rocks.  He 
stretched  cold  muscles  and  rolled 
over,  shivering  slightly.  The  pack 
mule  snorted  at  the  movement.  The 
man  grinned  at  him  and  looked  out 
over  the  valley  that  was  already 
awakening,  even  though  the  sun  had 
yet  to  appear  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

After  a few  minutes  of  gazing  across 
the  wooded  hillside  and  reliving  past 
experience  in  his  mind  (as  he  often  did 
on  mornings  like  this  one),  he  slipped 
out  of  his  blankets  and  pulled  on  his 
moccasins.  They  were  made  of  buck- 
skin, just  as  his  fringed  shirt  and 
trousers  were. 

He  knelt  and  stirred  the  ashes  of  his 
fire  until  he  found  a glowing  coal.  He 
added  some  tinder  and  blew  gently 
until  it  burst  into  flames,  making  him 
jerk  back  as  the  flames  jumped 
toward  his  nostrils  and  eyes.  The 
acrid  heat  didn’t  bother  him,  for  he 
had  started  thousands  of  fires  in  the 
same  manner.  He  piled  on  bigger 
sticks  and  leaned  back  to  watch  the 
fire  grow,  shivering  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  warmth  from  both  the  fire 
and  the  sun,  which  was  now  just  vis- 
ible above  the  distant  hills. 

He  made  strong  black  coffee  and 
sourdough  pancakes  in  a fire- 
blackened  can  and  frying  pan,  then 
scraped  a handful  of  oats  from  a sack 
for  the  mule.  After  eating,  the  man 
went  to  the  simple,  somewhat  me- 


Every so  often  we  get  a somewhat 
unusual  story  from  a young  new 
writer.  This  one  came  in  last  spring 
when  the  author,  Chris  Holt  of  Rus- 
sell, Pa.,  was  a junior  in  Mrs.  Lynne 
Wiltsie’s  English  class  at  Eisen- 
hower High  School  in  Warren 
County.  She  liked  it,  we  liked  it,  and 
we  hope  you  like  it.  We  fully  expect 
there  will  be  more  stories  from  Chris 
as  time  goes  on. 


chanical  task  of  breaking  camp  and 
packing  the  mule.  The  last  thing  he 
did  was  scatter  the  fire  and  drown  it 
with  water,  making  sure  no  live  coals 
were  left.  He  had  witnessed  a forest 
fire  once,  and  it  had  sickened  him. 

He  walked  off,  leading  the  mule. 
Only  a small  pile  of  ashes  gave  testi- 
mony to  his  stay.  His  pace  was  a little 
quicker  than  usual  because  he  was 
only  a day  away  from  the  tents  and 
parade  grounds  of  the  army  camp  he 
was  scouting  out  of.  As  much  as  he 
loved  the  wilderness,  he  occasionally 
tired  of  the  mule  as  his  only  com- 
panion. 

As  he  neared  the  river  he  found 
fresh  deer  sign.  He  tied  the  mule  to  a 
sapling  and  crept  through  the  brush 
until  he  could  see  the  river  bank.  A 
herd  of  nine  or  ten  deer  browsed 
there,  including  one  large-racked 
buck.  The  old  man  sighed  as  he  ad- 
mired the  magnificent  creature,  but 
when  he  raised  his  brand-new  army- 
issue  rifle,  (one  that  shot  cartridges, 
not  a muzzleloader),  he  aimed  at  a 
small  plump  doe.  He  wanted  food, 
not  trophies.  His  friends  back  at  camp 
always  welcomed  fresh  meat. 

His  shot  was  dead-center,  as  it  usu- 
ally was,  and  the  doe  dropped  with  a 
bullet  through  her  heart.  The  remain- 
ing deer  scattered. 

He  got  his  pack  mule  and  then 
quickly  cleaned  the  deer,  whistling  to 
himself  and  the  birds  in  the  trees. 
When  he  was  done  he  loaded  the  deer 
on  the  mule  and  went  to  the  river  to 
wash  up.  He  saw  his  reflection  in  the 
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HE  WAS  content  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  he  had  during  many  stretches  of  time 
before. 


sparkling  water  and  laughed  when  he 
noticed  how  shaggy  his  hair  and 
beard  had  become  since  he’d  been 
gone. 

He  took  a long  drink  of  cool  water, 
put  a chew  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek, 


and  strode  on  toward  camp,  content 
to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  exactly  as  he 
had  during  the  last  two  months,  and 
many  stretches  of  time  before.  . . . 

The  roar  of  a semi  on  the  nearby 
highway  jerks  me  back  to  the  present. 
But  the  images  are  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  I think  of  those  days  when 
the  hunter  was  a proud  important  in- 
dividual, a man  who  could  travel 
through  boundless  wilderness  as  long 
as  he  wanted,  living  off  the  land  and 
taking  only  what  he  needed,  leaving 
the  land  unspoiled  and  all  but  virgin, 
the  days  when  emphasis  was  placed 
on  survival  skills  and  wildlife  was  ad- 
mired and  respected. 

I get  up  from  the  chair,  laying  the 
diary  on  a table.  The  old  folks  are  still 
talking  and  don’t  even  notice  me. 

I look  out  the  window  over  the  rows 
of  houses,  factories,  buildings.  Cars 
rumble  by,  spewing  invisible  pollu- 
tion equaled  only  by  that  from  the 
factories’  chimneys.  1 look  out  over 
mile  upon  mile  of  treeless  brick  and 
pavement.  My  eyes  begin  to  blur,  and 
as  I yank  the  shade  down  I feel  the 
tears  begin. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  Whitetail  Deer  . . . from  Field  to  Table,  by  The  National  Meat  Institute, 
10216  Lajeunesse,  Montreal,  Canada,  H2L2E2,  paperbound,  64  pp.,  $4.95.  Excel- 
lent photos  show  how  to  skin  and  cut  up  a deer,  so  this  should  be  very  helpful  for 
new  hunters.  There  is  also  useful  information  on  freezing  venison  and  several 
dozen  recipes. 

Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  How  to  Identify  Them,  by 

Elbert  L.  Little,  Jr.,  Dover  Publications,  180  Varick  St.,  NYC  10014,  paperbound,  70 
pp.,  $2.  An  illustrated  compact  reference  for  identifying  common  and  important 
trees.  Maps  show  where  each  species  grows  wild,  and  drawings,  descriptions 
and  keys  serve  for  identification.  (Originally  published  by  U.S.  Forest  Service  as 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  519,  Important  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.) 

The  Wild  Palate,  by  Nancy  and  Walter  Hall,  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus,  Pa.,  18049, 
374  pp.  paperbound,  $7.95,  hardback,  $12.95.  The  authors  live  in  the  Colorado 
high  country  where  they  harvest  and  prepare  such  meals  as  Bear  Paw  Stew, 
Pickled  Wild  Mushrooms  and  Vicegrip  Elk.  Several  hundred  recipes  in  this  mold, 
plus  directions  for  preparing  wild  appetizers,  wild  beverages  and  raw  wild  vegeta- 
bles make  this  an  unusual  and  useful  book. 
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PAMELA  KLINGER  is  the  first  contact  visi- 
tors make  when  arriving  at  the 
Commission’s  office  building. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Executive  Director 

During  the  reporting  period,  two  incum- 
bent Commissioners,  E.  J.  Brooks  and  E.  M. 
Rinehart,  were  reappointed  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional term.  At  the  same  time,  two  new 
Commissioners,  D.  R.  Craul  and  P.  E. 
Hickes,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  fill  the  expired 
terms  of  A.  C.  Long  and  C.  C.  Winter.  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  serve  eight- 
year  terms  without  pay  and  constitute  the 
policy-making  body  of  the  wildlife  agency. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  the  conservation  and  sound  man- 
agement of  the  Commonwealth’s  birds  and 
mammals  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Pennsylvanians.  How- 
ever, as  wildlife  management  heads  into 
the  1980s,  maintaining  quality  hunting  and 
other  wildlife  related  activities  takes  on 
added  responsibilities  and  complexities  for 
the  Commission  and  the  Executive  Office. 

While  managing  game  for  hunters  will 
continue  as  an  important  component  of  our 
overall  wildlife  program,  a shift  from  the 
traditional  emphasis  on  game  must  be 
undertaken  if  changes  in  responsibilities 
and  public  attitudes  are  to  be  met.  Ex- 
amples of  such  recent  involvement  include 
endangered  species  and  non-game  wildlife 
programs,  environmental  assessments  of 
highway  construction,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  surface  mining  in  terms  of  detri- 
mental impacts  on  wildlife  and  their 
habitats. 

Although  the  wildlife  management  job  is 
finally  carried  out  at  land  level,  it  requires 


local,  state,  and  national  institutions  and 
many  kinds  of  people  to  make  the  machinery 
work.  Fortunately,  the  move  got  started  half 
a century  ago  when  there  were  more  spaces 
and  species  available  and  fewer  people  to 
be  served.  The  stresses  of  the  next  decade 
are  emerging  rapidly,  and  they  could  im- 
pose a new  perspective  on  all  outdoor  pur- 
suits involving  wildlife.  It  may  indeed  be 
well  that  we  have  learned  as  much  as  we 
have  and  are  able  to  translate  this  knowl- 
edge into  one  of  the  finest  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

This  office  is  comprised  of  six  sections: 
Pre-audit,  Contract  Review,  Payroll,  Federal 
and  Special  Accounting,  Accounting  Control 
and  Revenue,  and  Systems  and  Auditing. 

Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  office 
are  to  assure  the  proper  and  legal  recording 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  the  payrolls  for  all 
employes,  to  provide  cost  accounting  and 
other  related  financial  information  and 
reports,  and  to  offer  financial  guidance  to 
the  Commission  for  management,  informa- 
tional, and  budgetary  purposes. 

The  accounting  records  of  the  Game 
Commission  are  subject  to  annual  audit  by 
the  Auditor  General.  The  Comptroller’s  Of- 
fice is  responsible  to  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Administration,  a bureau  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s Office,  and  adheres  to  the  directives 
and  procedures  established  by  them. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Capital 
Asset  Management  System,  which  was  de- 
veloped and  implemented  in  1978  as  a 
manual  system,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  computer  system. 

The  use  of  advancement  accounts  for 
miscellaneous  purchases  of  items  under 
$100  continued  to  be  effective.  Currently, 
the  Game  Commission,  in  conjunction  with 
other  selected  Commonwealth  agencies,  is 
participating  in  a pilot  project  which  ex- 
pands the  dollar  limitation  of  the  advance- 
ment account  for  the  purchase  and  pay- 
ment to  vendors  from  $100  to  $1500.  This 
office  has  developed  an  operational  manual 
to  instruct  the  field  office  advancement  ac- 
count custodians  on  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  the  implementation  of  this  ad- 
vancement account  pilot  project. 


DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

This  division  encompasses  the  Person- 
nel, Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Internal 
Stores,  Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations 
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and  Training  Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with 
Harrisburg.  However,  Administration  is 
delegated  to  the  six  field  division  offices  to 
insure  a uniform  implementation  of  Com- 
monwealth and  Commission  policies  and 
directives. 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since 
1936  by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy 
of  training  new  employes  in  all  phases  of 
conservation  and  game  management  prior 
to  assignment  to  vacant  field  positions.  To 
date,  17  classes  have  been  graduated  for  a 
total  of  378  conservation  officer  graduates. 
Present  plans  indicate  the  18th  Class  will 
be  enrolled  in  early  summer  of  1981.  The  in- 
tensive game  conservation  officer  training 
program  is  composed  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion augmented  by  on-the-job  training  with 
selected  field  officers  in  land  management, 
law  enforcement  and  related  areas.  Many 
in-service  training  workshops  are  con- 
ducted at  the  school  for  all  levels  of  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  employes  and 
other  conservation-related  associations. 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper 
materials  and  Commonwealth  forms  used 
by  the  Harrisburg  office,  six  field  division 
offices,  six  game  farms,  Howard  Nursery 
and  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. Duplicating  requests  from  all  of  these 
units  are  processed  through  this  office.  All 
incoming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed  by 
this  section.  It  is  also  responsible  for  main- 
taining mailing  lists  for  Game  Commission 
information  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to 
Game  Commission  field  personnel,  news 
media,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public  is  handled  here,  as  are  messenger 
service,  warehouse  storage  and  the  com- 
piling of  statistics  for  the  annual  updating 
of  the  Data  Book. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops 
and  coordinates  all  responsibilities  in  per- 
sonnel management  for  total  statewide  op- 
erations in  the  following  areas:  manpower 
planning,  recruitment  and  placement,  clas- 
sification and  pay,  performance  evaluation, 
employe  benefits  and  services,  personnel 
transactions,  leave  administration  and 
records,  and  career  development.  This  of- 
fice provides  appropriate  training  in  these 
areas  for  all  work  units  located  centrally 
and  throughout  our  field  operations.  All  of 
these  responsibilities  must  be  developed 


and  coordinated  in  conformity  with  agency 
policy,  civil  service  law,  personnel  rules  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  several  different 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Our  current  operations  involve  approxi- 
mately 730  permanent  and  50  seasonal  em- 
ployes within  120  different  job  classifica- 
tions. Of  this  total  number,  approximately 
140  permanent  employes  are  located  in  our 
Central  Office  in  the  following  units:  Execu- 
tive Office,  Comptroller’s  Office,  Hunting 
License,  Personnel,  Purchasing,  Supply, 
Data  Processing,  Administration,  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  GAME  NEWS,  Land 
Management,  Law  Enforcement  and  Game 
Management.  In  our  field  operations  we 
have  approximately  590  permanent  em- 
ployes in  the  followng  units:  Division  Of- 
fices, Game  Protectors,  Land  Managers, 
Forestry,  Game  Farms,  Game  Biologists, 
Surveying,  Waterfowl  Areas,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  Howard  Nursery, 
and  Food  and  Cover  Corps. 

Our  employe  benefits  program  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  includes  such  areas  as 
the  State  Employes’  Retirement  System, 
pre-retirement  counseling,  hospitalization 
and  medical  insurance,  dental  insurance, 
life  insurance,  work-related  disability  leave 
program,  vision  insurance,  paid  prescrip- 
tion program,  leave  programs,  blood  bank, 
Immediate  Relief  Association,  25-Year 
Club,  and  several  voluntary  payroll  deduc- 
tion programs. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program  exists  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  employes  and  applicants  by 


BOB  TOTH  and  Pat  Neidinger  work  in  the 
labor  relations  section. 
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JIM  MORT  and  Sandy  Boyer,  from  the  per- 
sonnel section,  handle  employee  placement 
and  benefits. 


developing,  implementing,  reviewing  and 
coordinating  equal  employment  opportunity 
regulations. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  completed 
major  personnel  management  projects  in- 
cluded: a complete  review  and  updating  of 
job  descriptions  for  all  positions  utilized  by 
the  Commission;  a comprehensive  job  an- 
alysis of  all  Game  Conservation  Officer 
positions;  specification  revisions  to  the 
Game  Conservation  Officer  series;  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  testing  criteria 
for  our  next  class  of  Game  Conservation 
Officer  Trainees. 

Our  Personnel  Office  is  continually  re- 
viewing our  complement  to  determine  man- 
power needs  and  our  continuing  policy  is  to 
fill  only  those  positions  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  agency. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  approxi- 
mately 1300  issuing  agents  comprising 
county  treasurers  and  private  businesses. 
Monthly  reports  are  received  and  audited 
with  revenue  deposited  into  the  Game  Fund 
by  way  of  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Hunting 
License  Section  makes  sure  agents  remit 
funds  due  on  a monthly  basis  and  that 
licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  bond  security. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses  are  issued  by 
county  treasurers.  Muzzleloader  deer 
licenses  are  issued  by  all  issuing  agents, 
county  treasurers,  Game  Commission  divi- 
sion offices  and  the  Hunting  License  Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg.  The  nonresident  trapping 
license  ($350)  is  issued  only  by  the  Hunting 
License  Section,  Harrisburg. 


Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  li- 
censes by  mail  and  over  the  counter.  Many 
nonresidents  take  advantage  of  this  service, 
as  do  an  increasing  number  of  residents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been 
appointed  and  continue  as  a service  and 
convenience  to  out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the 
1979-80  hunting  license  year  indicate  a 
minimal  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  over 
the  previous  year.  Approximately  1,590,000 
of  all  types  (excluding  antlerless  deer 
licenses)  were  sold  during  this  license  year 
(September  1-August  31),  returning  slightly 
more  than  $15  million  to  the  Game  Fund. 


1978-79 

1979-80 

Adult  Resident 

962,317 

971,917 

Junior  Resident 

158,387 

153,398 

Senior  Resident 

58,870 

60,903 

Nonresident 

95,530 

85,939 

Archery 

238,862 

253,125 

Antlerless  Deer 

390,505 

410,600 

Three  Day  (Reg. 

Shooting 

Grounds) 

1,779 

1,432 

Muzzleloader 

25,321 

64,890 

'Sales  through  July  31,  1980 
"1980  Statewide  Allocation 

Labor  Relations  and  Training 

Labor  Relations  responsibilities  are  com- 
prehensive, involving  a master  contract,  a 
master  memorandum  and  approximately  11 
different  employe  unit  agreements,  negotia- 
tions, labor/management  meetings,  man- 
agement training,  handling  of  grievances 
and  arbitration. 


ANDREA  MACK,  left,  Martha  Ross,  and 
Janet  Harvey  process  some  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion hunting  licenses  sold  each  year. 
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In-service  and  out-service  training  are 
provided  for  permanent  employes  through 
college  and  university  courses  related  to 
job  responsibilities  along  with  internal 
workshops  and  seminars.  In  the  past  year 
approximately  55  employees  participated  in 
26  different  out-service  training  courses. 
The  statewide  in-service  training  con- 
ference, as  well  as  internal  programs  per- 
taining to  game  management,  law  enforce- 
ment, land  management,  employe  benefits, 
and  the  like,  continue  to  provide  employes 
with  job-related  training.  The  in-service  first 
aid  training  program  has  provided  464  em- 
ployes with  Cardio-pulmonary  Resuscita- 
tion (CPR)  training  and  314  employes  with 
Multi-Media  First  Aid  training.  Additionally, 
training  is  ongoing  for  employes  of  our 
deputy  force,  which  includes  Game  Law, 
legal  procedure  and  firearms  training. 

Data  Processing 

The  Data  Center  provides  computer  pro- 
cessing and  management  information  for 
all  organizational  levels  within  the  Commis- 
sion. Presently  our  EDP  system  is  capable 
of  electronically  storing  up  to  260  million 
characters  of  information  for  calculation 
and  processing  requirements. 

During  the  recent  year  several  new  auto- 
mated systems  were  designed  and  placed 
in  operation,  providing  us  with  more  timely 
and  accurate  information  to  our  Divisions 
of  Law  Enforcement,  Land  Management, 
and  Game  Management.  One  such  applica- 
tion for  our  Land  Management  Division 
summarizes  types  of  work  performed  on 
each  State  Game  Land  and  isolates  these 
attendant  costs.  This  data  will  assist  land 
managers  in  preparing  future  planning  ac- 
tivities, and  also  give  us  a better  overall  pic- 
ture of  just  how  much  money  is  being  spent 
on  specified  State  Game  Lands.  The  data 
from  our  Deer  Harvest  Information  System 
has  been  greatly  expanded  to  provide  our 
law  enforcement  officers  with  more  detailed 
information  on  potential  game  law  viola- 
tors. To  date,  over  100  computer  programs 
comprising  twelve  major  new  or  redesigned 
systems  have  been  developed. 

Plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  computer 
are  equally  ambitious.  Major  projects  for 
the  current  year  include  the  conversion  of 
all  GAME  NEWS  subscribers  to  an  auto- 
mated system,  a completely  redesigned 
Hunter  Accident  and  Safety  Statistical 
Reporting  System,  and  a sophisticated  land 
use  system  incorporating  Department  of 
the  Interior  computer  modeling  techniques. 
Applications  for  future  automation  ranges 
from  administrative  programs  such  as 
revamping  our  hunter  licensing  function,  to 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive  data 
base  for  the  proposed  Law  Enforcement 
Prosecution  System,  with  planned  retrieval 
terminals  at  each  of  our  six  field  division 
headquarters. 


THE  COMMISSION’S  new  computer  system 
is  used  by  every  division  for  fast,  accurate 
information. 

The  computer  has  become  a necessary 
management  tool  for  data  gathering, 
analysis,  and  dissemination.  In  this  dynamic 
era  of  land  resource  and  species  manage- 
ment, our  new  electronic  capability  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  ever-expanding  role  in  pro- 
viding management  with  the  administrative 
and  scientific  outputs  from  which  to  base 
their  decisions  for  the  future  of  the  Game 
Commission. 


The  purchasing  section  is  responsible  for 
buying  all  commodities  and  equipment  ex- 
ceeding $1500  plus  all  gasoline  for  six  field 
divisions,  the  six  game  farms,  research 
projects,  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion, Howard  Nursery,  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  and  other  installations.  All 
printing  and  supplies  from  the  Department 
of  General  Services  warehouse,  to  maintain 
office  procedures,  are  ordered  through  this 
office.  Records  are  kept  of  all  purchases  as 
to  when  and  where  delivered.  This  section 
also  writes  specifications  and  justifica- 
tions, reviews  bid  proposals,  furnishes 
Commonwealth  contracts  to  Commission 
personnel  and  is  the  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 
Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 

The  Division  of  Game  Management 
studies,  surveys,  inventories,  and  propa- 
gates wildlife.  Additionally  the  Division 
responds  to  many  inquiries  regarding  wild- 
life management. 


Procurement  Section 
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Ring-necked  pheasants,  wild  turkeys, 
and  mallard  ducks  are  propagated  and  re- 
leased where  the  natural  supply  is  low  or 
non-existent.  Cottontail  rabbits  are  trapped 
where  they  are  a nuisance  and  released 
where  they  are  desired.  Snowshoe  hares 
are  purchased  and  released  to  establish 
new  populations. 

With  its  limited  staff,  the  administrative 
workload  is  kept  busy,  annually  handling 
several  thousand  pieces  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal correspondence  along  with  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  forms  which  are  dis- 
tributed and  compiled. 

The  Division  has  two  coordinators.  One 
coordinates  the  activities  of  the  six  game 
farms,  arranges  the  propagation  and  dis- 
tribution schedules,  and  offers  technical 
and  administrative  assistance  where 
needed.  The  other  Division  Coordinator 
handles  the  twelve  biologists  assigned  to 
conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  inventories. 
He  plans  work,  improves  techniques  used, 
and  assures  that  reports  are  properly  filed 
for  all  work  accomplished.  He  also  assists 
with  headquarters  administration. 

The  twelve  biologists  submit  annual  work 
plans,  accomplishments,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  following  assigned  studies:  the 
white-tailed  deer,  the  black  bear,  the  elk, 
the  wild  turkey,  the  ruffed  grouse,  the 
mourning  dove,  the  small  game  harvest  sur- 
vey, the  fox  squirrel,  the  woodcock,  endan- 
gered species,  and  waterfowl. 

Wildlife  Released 

The  following  wildlife  was  propagated, 
trapped,  or  purchased  and  released  in  1979: 


Ring-necked  Pheasants  252,931 

Mallard  Ducks  19,079 

Wild  Turkeys  6,406 

Snowshoe  Hares  998 

Cottontail  Rabbits  2,445 


A total  of  21,100  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
were  provided  to  cooperators  to  be  raised 
for  release. 


KEITH  HINMAN  and  Arlene  Miller  are  from 
the  Division  of  Land  Management. 


DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Chief 

Section  901  of  the  Game  Law  authorizes 
the  Game  Commission  to  purchase  land  for 
the  protection,  propagation  and  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  for  public  hunting  and 
trapping. 

Through  an  aggressive  acquisition  pro- 
gram, 269  separate  units,  varying  in  size 
from  a 1.22-acre  river  island  to  a 39,120-acre 
tract,  are  now  available  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  to  those  seeking  recreation 
in  the  out-of-doors.  While  used  primarily  for 
public  hunting,  compatible  recreational  op- 
portunities such  as  hiking,  outdoor  photog- 
raphy and  bird  watching  are  available  to  all 
citizens  on  these  State  Game  Lands. 

State  Game  Lands  cannot  accommodate 
all  of  our  sport  hunting  enthusiasts;  there- 
fore, acquiring  public  access  to  private 
lands  is  also  a high  priority  function  of  this 
division.  Our  cooperative  public  access  pro- 
grams are  successful  not  only  because  of 
our  efforts  but  also  because  of  the  generos- 
ity and  good  will  of  citizen  landowners. 

Management  of  these  lands  is  carried  out 
with  a variety  of  techniques  and  methods 
involving  field  officers,  foresters,  work 
crews,  survey  crews  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel at  the  six  field  division  offices  and 
Harrisburg. 

Recorded,  as  follows,  in  greater  detail  are 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Land 
Management  Division. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  purchases 
with  Game  Fund  monies  of  an  additional 
22,099  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were 
consummated  in  23  counties  and  owner- 
ship conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
cost  of  these  land  contracts  when  finalized 
were  $3,845,243  (this  included  some  previ- 
ous year’s  business).  Total  lands  purchased 
since  1920  with  Game  Fund  and  Project  70 
monies  now  stand  at  1,230,358  acres  at  a 
total  cost  of  $30,899,198,  and  currently  exist 
in  268  separate  Game  Land  tracts  in  65 
counties. 

Five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line 
surveys  for  all  land  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  they  survey  lost  and 
disputed  boundary  lines  and  provide  topo- 
graphical surveys.  Several  draftsmen  are 
also  employed  to  complete  the  mapping 
work  and  produce  the  various  maps  re- 
quired in  the  acquisition  and  land  manage- 
ment programs. 

Payments  in-Lieu-of  Taxes 

Payments  were  made  to  local  political 
subdivisions  in-lieu-of  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  acre.  (The  current  rate  is  39 
cents  per  acre.) 
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During  the  past  year,  $96,600  was  paid  to 
the  various  counties,  $96,600  to  school  dis- 
tricts, and  $48,300  to  township  road  super- 
visors, for  a total  of  $241,500. 

Game  Lands  Management 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  135  acres  of 
Game  Lands  were  cleared  and  planted  for 
food  strips,  and  1483  acres  of  previously 
open  areas  were  planted  to  grains  and 
grass-legume  combinations.  An  additional 
18,933  acres  of  food  strips  were  maintained 
by  mowing  or  other  treatments.  All  grain 
planted  was  left  standing  for  wildlife  use. 

Sharecropping  activity  on  Game  Lands 
included  8768  acres  of  grain  planted.  While 
leaving  11,825  bushels  of  corn  standing  for 
wildlife,  56,324  bushels  of  corn  were  har- 
vested for  use  at  Game  Farms,  for  winter 
feeding,  or  sold  and  the  money  deposited  in 
the  Game  Fund.  An  additional  15,451 
bushels  of  small  grain  (wheat,  oats,  barley, 
etc.)  was  also  received  from  sharecroppers. 

New  construction  included  3 miles  of 
road,  26  parking  areas,  4 bridges,  5 miles  of 
hunter  access  trail,  305  nesting  structures 
and  172  turkey  feeders.  Maintenance  in- 
cluded 3147  miles  of  road,  462  miles  of  trail, 
104  bridges,  2241  nesting  structures,  2023 
miles  of  boundary  line  and  172  turkey 
feeders. 

Winter  cuttings  of  woodland  borders 
total  917  acres.  Other  cuttings  of  810  acres 
were  accomplished  by  work  crews  under 
the  direction  of  Land  Managers. 

Howard  Nursery 

A total  of  2,944,000  tree  and  shrub  seed- 
lings was  produced  at  the  Howard  Nursery 
to  assist  in  providing  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
species  that  have  been  propagated,  a num- 
ber of  other  native  shrub  species  are  being 
evaluated  for  production. 

Forestry  Section 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  our  foresters 
and  technicians  reached  the  90  percent 
completion  point  for  our  long-range  goal  of 
a detailed  Forest  Wildlife  Management  Plan 
for  each  of  our  forested  tracts  of  Game 
Lands.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  Game 
Lands  involving  1,066,620  acres  are  now 
complete  and  the  remaining  10  percent,  for 
the  most  part,  are  agricultural  and  small 
game-type  lands  with  the  forest  component 
consisting  mainly  of  woodlots. 

In  the  implementation  of  these  Forest 
Wildlife  Plans,  the  forestry  section  estab- 
lished and  offered  the  timber  for  sale  on 
9050  acres  in  74  separate  tracts.  These 
sales  had  an  estimated  volume  of  25,300,000 
board  feet  of  sawlogs  and  70,000  cords  of 
pulpwood. 

During  this  year  6570  acres  of  Game 
Lands  were  treated  commercially  with  a 
volume  of  15,855,400  board  feet  of  sawlogs 


and  56,928  cores  of  pulpwood  removed.  The 
sale  of  this  material  returned  to  the  Com- 
mission $1,730,324.  This  represents  an 
average  income  of  $263  per  acre  treated.  In 
addition,  1418  special  permits  were  issued, 
the  great  majority  being  fuelwood  permits. 
The  remainder  were  for  border  cutting,  road 
daylighting  and  stripmine  salvage  opera- 
tions. Also  1350  acres  of  forested  areas 
were  selectively  marked  for  improvement 
cutting  by  Food  and  Cover  employees  or  by 
contract. 

All  the  above  cutting  operations,  both 
commercial  and  noncommercial,  may  be 
considered  an  improvement  in  wildlife 
habitat.  The  forest  canopy  is  opened  to  en- 
courage sprout  and  seedling  growth  so  as 
to  create  a diversification  of  habitat  desir- 
able for  wildlife. 

The  Forestry  Section  also  laid  out  boun- 
daries and  census  lines,  and  delineated 
areas  for  commercial  treatment  on  three 
additional  grouse  habitat  management 
study  areas  of  1280  acres  each  on  three  dif- 
ferent Game  Lands. 

The  foresters  and  technicians  continued 
to  assist  our  Game  Management  Division  in 
the  operation  of  deer  aging  check  stations, 
collecting  antlerless  deer  age  data,  as  well 
as  assisting  in  grouse  and  turkey  censuses. 

Public  Access  Programs 

Most  landowners  in  our  state  will  permit 
public  hunting  if  assured  they  will  receive 
protection  for  their  family,  livestock  and 
property.  The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram offers  this  protection  to  the  land- 
owner  and  continues  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful public  access  program  in  the  United 
States.  The  program  began  in  1937  and  now 


BARB  BONDRA  and  Dorsey  Smith  handle 
timber  sales  and  automotive  needs. 
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has  181  projects  in  58  counties.  The  co- 
operating landowners  (18,500)  through  their 
generosity  allow  the  public  to  hunt  on  over 
2,245,000  acres. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  a drop  in  participa- 
tion in  the  Safety  Zone  Program  this  year. 
There  are  currently  9972  cooperators  with 
1,687,447  acres  in  the  program,  a loss  of  al- 
most 400,000  acres  this  past  year. 

The  Cooperative  Forest-Game  Program, 
the  newest  public  access  program  with  pri- 
vate landowners,  encompasses  628,670 
acres  with  cooperators  in  all  six  field  divi- 
sions. As  this  program  continues  to  ex- 
pand, it  is  filling  the  need  for  keeping  areas 
of  forest  game  habitat  open  to  sportsmen 
while  offering  additional  protection  to  the 
landowner  from  unsportsmanlike  acts. 

Federal  Aid 

We  received  $3,935,687  from  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Pittman- 
Robertson  Fund)  as  reimbursement  for 
funds  expended  for  approved  wildlife  man- 
agement projects.  Since  Federal  Aid  to 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  Funds  were  first 
received  in  1938,  over  $39  million  has  been 
provided  to  the  Game  Commission  for  use 
in  land  management,  land  acquisition,  and 
wildlife  research. 

Congress  has  renewed  funding  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Program,  and  we  re- 
ceived $49,486  as  the  Federal  Government’s 
two-thirds  share  of  the  cost  of  our  Endan- 
gered Species  Program.  Although  funding 
has  been  provided  for  a three-year  period, 
we  are  expecting  a 20  percent  cut  in  next 
year’s  allotment. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  provides  money  for  acquisi- 
tion, planning  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  projects.  These  funds  are  admin- 


MAPS  of  the  Game  Lands  are  made  here  in 
the  drafting  room. 


istered  by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  which,  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  provided  $163,208  on  a 50-50 
cost  sharing  basis  for  the  purchase  of  895 
acres  of  additional  State  Game  Lands. 

Project  500 

Project  500  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$648,606  were  expended  and  committed  on 
habitat  improvement  and  the  development 
of  access  and  public  use  facilities.  These 
projects  were  on  both  State  Game  Lands 
and  State  Forest  Lands. 

Mineral  Resource  Recovery  and 
Management  Program 

Mineral  recovery  on  Game  Lands  is  an- 
other of  the  several  management  preroga- 
tives which  the  Commission  follows  for  pur- 
poses of  diversification  of  habitat  through 
reclaimed  or  revegetated  mining  areas  and 
for  the  further  purpose  of  generating  needed 
operating  funds  while  responding  to  the 
nation’s  energy  needs. 

Two  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  of 
how  the  Commission  pursues  these  multi- 
purpose management  goals  can  be  found  in 
surface  mining  operations  presently  taking 
place  on  State  Game  Lands  108,  Cambria 
County,  and  on  State  Game  Lands  36,  Brad- 
ford County.  In  the  particular  instance  of 
SGL  108,  the  Commission  designed,  adver- 
tised and  awarded  a contract  for  the  mining 
reclamation  of  approximately  325  acres  of 
an  area  that  had  been  surface  mined  and 
abandoned  prior  to  the  Commission's 
ownership.  This  area  was  discovered  to 
have  considerable  coal  reserves  remaining, 
and  the  contract,  which  was  awarded  to  the 
Bender  Coal  Company  of  Carrolltown,  Cam- 
bria County,  has  been  progressing  for  ap- 
proximately one  year.  It  is  contemplated 
that  at  its  completion  all  of  the  previously 
abandoned  area  will  have  been  reclaimed  to 
the  Commission’s  standards  with  the  addi- 
tional benefit  of  the  receipt  of  approximately 
$3  million  dollars  in  royalty  returns  over  the 
life  of  the  mine. 

In  the  second  instance,  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  Jones  and  Brague 
Mining  Company  of  Blossburg,  Tioga 
County,  which  included  the  conveyance  of 
some  2900  acres  of  private  lands  to  the 
Commission  in  return  for  the  right  to  mine 
and  remove  coal  from  approximately  250 
acres  of  Game  Lands.  The  lands  acquired 
previously  constituted  a deep  indenture  of 
private  land  between  State  Game  Lands  12 
and  36  in  Bradford  County.  In  addition  to  a 
requirement  to  reclaim  all  mining  to  Com- 
mission standards,  the  project  is  also  de- 
signed to  eliminate  acid  mine  drainage 
presently  flowing  into  Schrader  Creek  from 
long  abandoned  deep  mines  located  on  the 
Game  Lands.  The  elimination  of  this  acid 
source  should  considerably  improve  the 
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water  quality  in  what  is  a very  scenic  public 
trout  fishery. 

Rights-of-Way  Section 

The  Game  Commission’s  management 
prerogatives  now  extend  to  over  1,200,000 
acres  of  land  administered  for  public  use. 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Lands  are  dedicated 
to  serving  the  public’s  need  for  outdoor 
recreation,  principally  public  hunting,  and 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  wildlife  re- 
source of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to 
fulfilling  these  needs,  the  Commission  has 
also  attempted  to  remain  sensitive  to  the 
additional  needs  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
citizens.  Under  authorization  granted  in 
Section  906  of  The  Game  Law,  the  Commis- 
sion may  consider  applications  for  the  loca- 
tion of  public  utility  lines  and  communica- 
tions systems  on  Game  Lands.  Examples  of 
these  installations  include  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines, electric  service  and  telephone  trans- 
mission lines,  microwave  sites  and  radio 
and  television  reception  and  transmission 
stations. 

Under  present  policy  standards,  only 
those  facilities  which  serve  a wide  public 
need  and  for  which  there  are  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  locations  are  consid- 
ered. The  Commission  charges  an  annual 
rental  fee  for  the  locations  of  these  facili- 
ties on  Game  Lands  and,  in  addition,  re- 
quires that  the  more  extensive  rights-of-way 
such  as  pipelines  and  electric  transmission 
lines  be  planted  to  a vegetative  cover  which 
will  enhance  their  value  as  wildlife  food  and 
cover  areas.  With  proper  planning,  impor- 
tant habitat  diversification  can  be  attained. 

During  the  1979-80  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
mission realized  revenues  of  $153,220  for 
the  administration  of  its  right-of-way  licens- 
ing and  management  program. 

Environmental  Impact 
Assessment  Program 

In  1972  the  Game  Commission  organized 
its  environmental  impact  review  activities 
into  a formal  program  involving  review  of 
land  intensive  construction  projects  to  in- 
sure that  these  activities  are  carried  out 
with  minimum  wildlife  disturbance.  Projects 
such  as  highway  relocation  proposals, 
stream  encroachments,  and  major  energy 
development  programs  are  examples  of  the 
types  of  activity  being  reviewed.  This  work 
has  expanded  over  the  years  to  include  a 
much  wider  application.  Most  projects 
which  require  a permit  or  coordination  at 
the  state  or  federal  level  now  come  under 
the  Commission’s  review  authority  through 
various  interagency  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  requirements  of  federal  and 
state  legislation. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  this  review 
effort  are  the  solid  waste  management  pro- 
gram and  the  surface  mine  regulatory  pro- 


gram, both  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources.  Under  each  of 
these  programs,  the  Commission  will  re- 
view applications  for  projects  which  involve 
disturbances  to  comparatively  large  areas 
of  land.  In  both  cases,  the  major  thrust  of 
the  Commission’s  efforts  will  be  to  insure 
that  every  means  available  is  utilized  to 
minimize  the  impacts  to  wildlife  from  the 
location  and  operation  of  these  projects 
and  to  insure  that  when  the  operations  are 
completed,  all  suitable  areas  are  revege- 
tated in  a manner  which  will  provide  the 
highest  utility  to  wildlife. 

The  entire  review  effort  is  aimed  at  elim- 
inating unnecessary  wildlife  losses  and 
habitat  disturbance  from  unwise  or  poorly 
located  projects  which  characteristically  in- 
volve private  lands.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  with  proper  planning,  the  various  proj- 
ect requirements  can  be  met  while  holding 
wildlife  disturbance  to  a minimum. 

Engineering  Section 

The  engineering  unit  under  the  Division 
of  Land  Management  has  the  responsibility 
of  planning,  designing,  specifying,  con- 
tracting for  and  inspecting  all  contracted 
maintenance  work  and  new  construction. 

This  past  fiscal  year  various  repair  and 
maintenance  work  was  completed  on  ten 
buildings;  two  pole  buildings  were  con- 
structed; one  stream  crossing  was  con- 
structed; three  building  renovations  com- 
pleted; two  water  systems  installed;  two 
field  drain  tile  installations  completed;  and 
one  driveway  and  road  repaved.  This  work 
was  accomplished  under  21  separate  con- 
tracts at  a total  cost  of  $159,364.  In  addition, 
the  engineering  unit  acted  as  coordinator 
on  three  building  projects  contracted  for  by 
the  Department  of  General  Services. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 

Law  enforcement  is  the  keystone  that 
provides  the  support  necessary  to  make 
any  other  part  of  the  wildlife  program  suc- 
cessful. One  of  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  game  law  is  enforced  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  compliance.  Laws  are 
obeyed  if  they  are  popular  and  the  need  for 
them  is  understood.  Laws  are  also  obeyed 
if  there  is  fear  of  being  apprehended  and  of 
the  punishment  provided.  District  game  pro- 
tectors are  active  in  both  of  the  above  situa- 
tions. Many  meetings  are  attended  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  public  and  many 
long  hours  are  spent  in  an  effort  to  appre- 
hend those  who  deliberately  violate  The 
Game  Law.  In  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year,  98 
percent  of  the  10,466  prosecutions  were 
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STUART  BLIWAS,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Game  Commission,  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating many  of  the  legal  affairs  of  this 
agency. 


successful  with  $575,650  imposed  as  penal- 
ties. Of  this  amount,  $542,422  was  depos- 
ited in  the  Game  Fund.  The  mere  monetary 
penalty  is  not  a sufficient  deterrent  to  stop 
the  small  percentage  of  our  hunters  who 
are  habitual  violators.  Interviews  with  many 
of  these  people  show  that  they  fear  the  loss 
of  their  privilege  to  hunt  more  than  the 
dollars  involved  in  the  penalty.  The  Game 
Commission  revoked  the  privilege  to  hunt 
of  1446  persons  during  the  1979-1980  fiscal 
year.  Revocation  periods  ranged  from  one 
to  three  years,  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  violations  involved  and  the  number  of 
times  the  person  had  been  apprehended 
previously.  A few  revocations  were  due  to  a 
person’s  involvement  in  a hunting  accident 
in  which  carelessness  or  negligence  was  a 
factor.  The  Game  Commission’s  intent  is  to 
enforce  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
within  its  scope  of  authority  in  a fair  and 
impartial  manner. 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  ex- 
pended and  committed  $5,152,502  during 
fiscal  year  1979-1980.  This  included,  in 
addition  to  general  law  enforcement  and 
training,  the  deputy  game  protector  pro- 
gram, servicing  wildlife  damage  complaints, 
disposal  of  highway  and  illegally  killed 
deer,  maintaining  the  Commission’s  two- 
way  radio  system,  lending  assistance  to 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  endangered  species  law  enforce- 
ment and  training,  and  assistance  to  other 
state  and  federal  agencies. 


Wildlife  Damage 

Last  year,  the  Game  Commission  paid 
out  $23,301  throughout  the  state  for  dam- 
age by  bears  to  bees,  bee-keeping  equip- 
ment, livestock  and  poultry. 

In  addition,  515  rods  of  deer-proof  fenc- 
ing were  furnished  to  farmers  whose  lands 
were  open  to  public  hunting.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  by  law  to  expend  a maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  each  fiscal  year  to  provide 
deer-proof  fencing  to  protect  agricultural 
crops  from  deer  damage  on  lands  open  to 
public  hunting. 

The  total  amount  expended  and  com- 
mitted for  servicing  wildlife  complaints  and 
disposal  of  highway-killed  deer  exceeded 
$400,000. 

Trapper  Training 

Last  year  the  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  and  conducting  a voluntary 
trapper  training  program.  Working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  a trapper  training 
guidebook  and  various  other  visual  aid 
materials  necessary  to  conduct  such  a pro- 
gram were  developed.  The  program  is  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  district  game 
protectors  and  volunteer  instructors.  The 
cost  of  the  program,  aimed  at  developing  a 
better  trapping  ethic  in  the  state,  has  not 
been  calculated  as  of  this  writing. 

Radio 

The  Game  Commission  is  about  to  under- 
take the  first  part  of  a three-phase,  two-yea'r 
program  to  modernize  its  statewide  radio 
communications  network  to  bring  it  into 
compliance  with  new  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. The  modernization  will  include  new 
control  consoles  at  each  of  the  six  division 
offices  and  Harrisburg  headquarters;  new 
transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  at  the 
Commission’s  34  tower  locations  through- 
out the  commonwealth;  and  the  installation 
of  new  dual-tone,  multi-frequency  encoding 
equipment  in  patrol  vehicles. 

When  completed  in  1982,  the  new  system 
will  permit  game  protectors  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  over  a much  longer  dis- 
tance than  is  now  possible,  and  many  of  the 
interference  problems  inherent  in  the  exist- 
ing system  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Game  Commission  system  currently 
uses  250  radio  units  assigned  to  salaried 
officers,  1100  deputy  mobile  units,  84  hand- 
held portables,  7 primary  towers,  and  27 
secondary  tower  installations. 

Since  first  designed  and  installed  in  the 
mid  ’50s,  the  Game  Commission  radio  sys- 
tem has  become  an  invaluable  law  enforce- 
ment tool,  enabling  officers  to  respond 
quickly  to  complaints  and  apprehend  viola- 
tors. 
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HARRY  NOLF,  left,  Willis  Sneath,  center,  and  Jerry  Wendt  are  from  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement. 


The  cost  of  operating  the  radio  system 
during  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year  was 
$174,817.  In  this  era  of  energy  awareness, 
the  radio  network  is  extremely  cost  effective 
in  savings  on  gasoline  and  vehicle  mileage. 
Currently,  the  Game  Commission  system  is 
also  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Emergency 
Management  Agency  for  statewide  radio 
communication  between  area  PEMA  head- 
quarters at  Harrisburg,  Indiana,  Selinsgrove 
and  Hamburg. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

The  Commission,  in  1978,  amended  the 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Policy  to  require 
that  all  deputies  reaching  the  age  of  65  on 
or  before  July  1,  1980,  be  transferred  to  the 
position  of  retired  deputy.  This  policy  objec- 
tive was  completed  on  June  30,  1980,  and 
our  present  complement  of  deputy  game 
protectors  stands  at  1380  regular  deputies, 
57  honorary  deputies,  and  254  in  the  retired 
classification.  These  totals  include  those 
who  passed  the  deputy  examination  during 
1980  and  are  presently  in  the  process  of 
being  commissioned. 

Commission  action,  with  approval  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  Executive  Board,  raised 
the  per  diem  rate  for  deputy  game  protec- 
tors from  $25  to  $30,  effective  July  1,  1980. 


The  per  diem  rate  includes  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding automotive  travbel,  which  was  a 
major  consideration  in  supporting  the  in- 
crease. In  light  of  the  budget  limitations  for 
deputy  pay,  most  of  these  volunteer  offi- 
cers will  spend  more  on  gas  to  patrol  and 
pick  up  highway-killed  deer  than  they  will 
receive  in  compensation  — another  example 
of  their  interest  and  dedication. 

The  cost  of  operating  our  deputy  pro- 
grams during  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeded $800,000  with  approximately 
$138,000  of  this  total  spent  on  training.  This 
training  is  necessary  and  important  in 
maintaining  a well-informed  and  able  force 
of  officers.  Three  one-week  classes  for 
deputies  were  held  at  our  Training  School 
again  this  year,  with  very  good  attendance. 
Those  attending  volunteered  their  personal 
time  to  do  so.  One  training  session  was  an 
advanced  class  for  those  who  had  attended 
in  previous  years,  and  delved  much  deeper 
into  law  enforcement  sciences,  methods 
and  techniques.  All  of  these  classes  were 
well  received. 

Assistance  to  Other  Agencies 

Whenever  possible,  game  protectors 
render  assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
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GOVERNOR  Dick  Thornburgh  actively  sup- 
ports the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
Program. 


State  Police,  Fish  Commission,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Health,  and 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  Officer  wages  and  expenses,  while 
assisting  other  agencies,  are  borne  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Personnel  from  these 
agencies  reciprocate  by  assisting  and  fur- 
nishing guidance  in  matters  related  to  en- 
forcement and  wildlife  management. 

The  Game  Commission  traditionally  is  one 
of  the  first  state  agencies  to  respond  and 
render  assistance  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gencies such  as  flash  flooding.  We  have 
become  a dependable  aid  in  furnishing 
needed  on-site  reports  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  render 


invaluable  assistance  to  protect  human 
lives  and  property  in  such  emergencies. 

Our  statewide  two-way  radio  system  and 
well-trained  officers,  game  protectors  and 
deputy  game  protectors,  strategically  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Commonwealth,  have 
proven  invaluable  in  emergency  and  dis- 
aster situations. 

Total  expenditures  in  assisting  other 
agencies  were  approximately  $53,000. 

Special  Permits 

During  June  1980,  the  annual  taxidermy 
examination  was  held  at  our  division  office 
in  Huntingdon.  Fifty-six  persons  took  the 
examination,  with  33  passing. 

The  Game  Commission  issued  3320  spe- 
cial permits,  especially  provided  for  by  law, 
for  various  activities,  and  collected  $44,566 
in  permit  fees.  This  income  figure  is  mis- 
leading in  that  the  costs  incurred  in  admin- 
istering and  servicing  these  permits  far  sur- 
passed the  income  derived  from  them.  Other 
permits,  including  bird  banding,  are  issued 
without  charge.  The  following  permits  were 
issued  in  the  1979-1980  fiscal  year: 


Collecting: 


Gratis  

17 

$ 0 

Fee  

19 

190 

Disabled  Person  . . . 

1,258 

1,258 

Disabled,  Bow  & 

Arrow  — Gratis  . . . 

1 

Dog  Training 

165 

3,300 

Falconry 

85 

850 

Ferret  Breeders  .... 

1 

50 

Ferret  Owners 

4 

50 

Field  Trial 

107 

535 

Fox  Hunting 

28 

1,400 

Fur  Dealer 

328 

8,200 

Fur  Dealer  Employee 

49 

490 

Fur  Dealer, 

Nonresident 

34 

3,400 

Fur  Farming 

29 

435 

Propagation 

Gratis  

1 

Fee  

408 

6,120 

Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds 

Private 

141 

6,310 

Commercial 

28 

2,000 

Release  and 

Retrap  Cuail  .... 

40 

400 

Retriever  Trial 

41 

610 

Roadside  Menagerie 

37 

555 

Special  Retriever 

Dog  Training  Area 

12 

420 

Taxidermy 

307 

7,675 

Permit  to  Mount 

Gratis  

21 

Fee  

159 

318 

TOTAL 

3,320 

$44,566 

Miscellaneous  other  permits  are  issued 
for  a fee,  which  brought  the  total  income 
from  all  permits  to  $49,674. 
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DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION 
Stanley  E.  Forbes,  Chief 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  Game  Commission.  Its  primary  objec- 
tive is  to  inform  the  sportsmen  about  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs  so 
they  will  Know  how  their  license  money  is 
expended.  Other  regular  features  provide 
information  on  hunter  education,  activities 
of  game  protectors,  hunting,  trapping, 
guns,  archery  equipment,  and  various  out- 
door subjects.  Numerous  articles,  particu- 
larly in  the  natural  history  field,  are 
reprinted  from  the  magazine  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  interested  persons,  especially 
students.  Other  material  is  supplied  to 
, schoolteachers  and  educators.  The  July 
1979  issue  commemorated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  magazine.  A limited  edition 
GAME  NEWS  Treasury  was  printed  as  a 
collection  of  “the  best  of  fifty  years.” 

GAME  NEWS  subscribers  total  approxi- 
mately 200,000,  of  which  some  31,000  live 
outside  of  Pennsylvania.  No  other  state 
conservation  magazine  equals  this  paid  cir- 
culation. The  magazine  goes  to  every  state 
in  the  U.S.  and  36  foreign  countries.  Penn- 
sylvania schools  and  libraries  receive  com- 
plimentary subscriptions  as  part  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  educational  program; 
and  Farm-Game,  Forest-Game  and  Safety 
Zone  cooperators  receive  the  magazine  as 
payment-in-kind  for  their  services  to 
hunters. 

Subscription  prices  were  increased  on 
October  1,  1979,  to  40c  per  copy,  $4  per 
year,  or  $10.50  for  three  years.  Paid  sub- 
scriptions returned  approximately  $536,000 
to  the  Game  Fund  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  sale  of  paid  publications  other 
than  GAME  NEWS  enriched  the  Game  Fund 
by  more  than  $110,000,  up  57  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

Information 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than 
three  million  pieces  of  printed  material 
were  produced  and  distributed.  These  pro- 
motional items  were  used  to  publicize  Game 
Commission  programs  such  as  SPORT, 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife,  conservation 
education,  hunting  seasons,  hunter  educa- 
tion, trapper  education  and  conservation  in 
general.  A new  brochure  on  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  Game  Commission  was 
produced. 

More  than  50  news  releases  were  dis- 
tributed statewide  to  nearly  3500  outlets. 
An  average  of  about  five  pages  of  conserva- 
tion material  was  prepared  for  each  issue  of 


JOHN  BEHEL  and  Pam  Jury  coordinate  the 
hunter  education  program  and  the  SPORT 
program. 


GAME  NEWS.  News,  feature  and  back- 
ground materials  were  provided  for  about 
200  columnists,  and  programs  were  pre- 
sented on  approximately  25  radio  stations. 
Biographical  and  photographic  files  on 
Commission  employees  were  updated. 

Conservation  Education 

Contacts  with  schools  participating  in 
conservation  education  have  increased. 
Planning  assistance  was  given  to  several 
schools  considering  establishment  of  en- 
vironmental education  centers.  Many  pro- 
grams were  presented  and  discussions 
held  on  how  to  make  the  curriculum  more 
effective;  as  a result,  supporting  materials 
are  being  developed.  Additional  activity 
exercises  have  been  developed,  including  a 
wildlife  crossword  puzzle  for  use  in  the 
lower  grades.  This  puzzle  also  has  been 
adapted  to  a placemat  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  restaurants  prior  to  the  hunting 
season. 

The  FFA  Wildlife  Project  Booklet  used  by 
Vo-Ag  classes  is  being  totally  revised.  A 
wildlife  contest  was  prepared  and  accepted 
as  a competitive  exercise  for  the  FFA  con- 
clave at  Penn  State  University.  A similar 
program  is  planned  for  the  4-H  statewide 
meeting. 
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DICK  FAGAN,  Conservation  Information  As- 
sistant, explains  the  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  Program  to  many  people  concerned 
about  wildlife  conservation. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife,  a program 
developed  to  stimulate  interest  in  wildlife 
management  by  the  general  public,  is  show- 
ing progress.  A pilot  program  was  initiated, 
making  available  to  the  public  at  nominal 
cost  a packet  of  seedlings  having  a variety 
of  wildlife  food  or  cover  species.  These 
were  suitable  for  use  in  either  urban  or  rural 
areas. 

Teacher  workshops  were  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Parks, 
county  conservation  districts,  state  col- 
leges and  Penn  State  University.  Program 
planning  and  instruction  for  young  people 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  were  given  at  both 
state  and  county  conservation  camps. 

Hunter  Education 

Three  hundred  seventeen  new  hunter 
education  instructors  were  certified,  and  in- 
struction was  given  to  more  than  44,000 
first-time  hunters  who  attended  1270  hunter 
education  classes.  Twenty-six  refresher 
training  sessions  were  attended  by  1200 
hunter  education  instructors.  The  results  of 
this  training  and  education  are  evident  in 
the  records  for  1979.  It  is  the  best  safety 
record  yet  established. 

To  improve  the  image  of  hunters  and 
hunting,  emphasis  on  ethics  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  education.  Over  VA 
million  training  guides,  brochures,  leaflets, 
decals,  brassards,  placemats,  posters, 
charts  and  other  training  items  were  dis- 
tributed. Quarterly  hunter  education  news- 
letters were  sent  to  5500  hunter  education 
coordinators,  instructors  and  news  media. 
Hunter  education  exhibits  were  provided 


for  150  programs.  Over  5000  movie  and 
slide  programs  were  utilized  with  hunter 
education  classes.  Both  hunter  education 
and  shooting  training  were  presented  at  18 
conservation  camp  programs  and  conserva- 
tion labs  for  teachers.  Seven  schools  par- 
ticipated in  the  Game  Commission’s  hunter 
education  study  presented  in  cooperation 
with  Penn  State  University.  Hunter  educa- 
tion programs  and  spot  announcements 
were  carried  by  100  radio  and  23  TV  stations. 

An  ethics  award  under  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  recognize  individual 
contributions  to  law  enforcement,  wildlife 
management,  or  hunter-landowner  rela- 
tions. To  date,  over  50  of  these  awards  have 
been  made.  The  SPORT  exhibit  placed  in 
the  Philadelphia  Sports  Show  was  awarded 
the  “Best  Exhibit”  trophy. 

Support  Services 

Photo  coverage  was  provided  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  at  their  semi-annual  banquets,  open- 
ing of  new  headquarters,  National  Wildlife 
Week,  and  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day.  Publicity  photos  were  taken  of  officers 
for  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  file 
records.  All  photos  were  provided  to  divi- 
sion chairmen  and  The  Pennsylvania  Sports- 
man newspaper.  Their  poster  contest  was 
judged  and  photos  were  used  as  a center- 
spread  in  GAME  NEWS. 

Lifesize  color  photos  were  prepared  for 
the  center  of  the  1979  major  exhibit.  Pro- 
duction was  completed  on  150  slide  sets 
and  duplicates  for  trapper  training.  Still  and 
movie  photos  were  made  of  the  successful 
nesting  of  bald  eagles  at  Pymatuning  and 
the  unusual  concentration  of  ospreys  at 
Middle  Creek.  Movie  footage  of  eagles  was 
provided  to  New  Jersey  at  their  request,  and 
scenic  movie  film  was  given  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Commerce  for  a 
tourist  promotion  film. 

Seven  public  service  announcements  and 
filmed  news  clips  were  provided  to  TV  sta- 
tions covering  Game  Commission  or  sports- 
men’s activities  and  observances. 
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LOIS  HAMMAKER,  right,  Ruth  Bowman, 
center,  and  Joan  Gottshall  are  responsible 
for  many  accounting  duties. 
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PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT- JULY  1,  1979  TO  JUNE  30,  1980 

By  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


Game  Fund 

The  unappropriated  surplus  as  of  June  30, 
1980,  was  $20,824,196,  an  increase  of 
$1,234,327  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 
total  available  for  commitment  and  expen- 
diture. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$26,361,495,  an  increase  of  $1,040,280  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  in- 
creases in  license  revenue  stemmed  from 
the  increase  of  the  nonresident  hunting 
license  fee  and  greater  sales  of  the  increas- 
ingly popular  muzzleloader  hunting  license. 
Other  revenue  categories  reflecting  signifi- 
cant increases  were  interest  on  securities 
and  deposits,  due  to  a higher  Game  Fund 
balance  than  in  previous  years,  along  with 
continued  high  interest  rates,  and  sale  of 
timber  and  coal,  attributable  to  today’s 
energy  conservation  needs. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$25,759,012  as  of  June  30, 1980,  an  increase 
of  $1,571,364  over  last  fiscal  year’s  total. 
Salaries,  wages,  and  the  Commonwealth’s 
share  of  employe  benefits  increased  by 
slightly  over  $1,000,000,  primarily  the  effect 
of  previously  negotiated  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  Operating  expenses  in- 
creased approximately  $650,000,  notably  in 
areas  such  as  automotive  and  motorized 
equipment  repairs  and  supplies,  pheasant 


and  turkey  feed,  maintenance  materials 
and  supplies,  and  printing  costs.  Purchases 
of  fixed  assets  decreased  approximately 
$100,000  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that 
not  less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunt- 
er’s paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for 
the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  lands  available  for  public 
hunting,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propaga- 
tion of  wildlife.  License  sales  for  the  1979- 
80  fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  resident  hunt- 
ing licenses  totaled  1,186,148.  This  man- 
dated that  a minimum  of  $1,482,685  be  ex- 
pended for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 
Actual  expenditures  for  the  above  totaled 
$4,1 19,845,  an  excess  of  $2,637,160  over  the 
minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and 
nonresident  hunter’s  licenses  and  tags  for 
antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cut- 
ting or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing 
tree  growth,  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts 
and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
Game  Lands.  License  sales  for  the  1979-80 
fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  antlerless  deer 
licenses  totaled  420,943.  This  mandated 
that  a minimum  of  $420,943  be  expended 
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for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  Actual 
expenditures  for  the  above  totaled 
$1,172,076,  an  excess  of  $751,133  over  the 
minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund -Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for 
the  conservation  and  reclamation  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. During  the  1979-80  fiscal  year, 


Game  Commission  expenditures  amounted 
to  $605,1 18,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  of 
Game  Commission  expenditures  since  the 
inception  of  the  Project  500  Fund  to 
$21,110,338.  The  total  commitments  as  of 
June  30,  1980,  were  $711,601  and  the 
amount  available  for  future  commitment 
and  expenditure  was  $498,655. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  for  the  1979-80  fiscal 
year  are  detailed  in  the  following  financial 
statements. 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
S 26,361,495 

JULY  I,  1979  TO  JUNE  30 , 1980  T0  T„E 

NEAREST  DOLLAR  ) 


INTEREST  INCOME 
10  5%  S 2,765,988 
SALE  OF  TIMBER 
6.6%  3 1,730,325 
(-ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
4.8  % 3 1,262,675 

ARCHERY  AND  OTHER 
LICENSES  2 9 % 3 759,608 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
2.6  % 3 684,096 

MINERALS  RECOVERY  8 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
2.2%  8 586,744 

GAME  LAW  FINES 
2.0  % 3 542,422 

lOMPTROLLER  SERVICES 
REIMBURSED 
1.3%  3 346,174 

OTHER  REVENUE  (sale  of  used 

VEHICLES,  GRAIN  8 HAY,  ETC.) 

1.1%  3 297,113 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  S 25,759,012 
JULY  I,  1979— JUNE  30,1980 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1980 

ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 383,980 

Temporary  Investments 23,027,705 

Petty  Cash  Advances 65,750 

Deposits  with  Purchasing  Fund 22,100 

Miscellaneous  Receivables 10,907 

$23,510,442 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 1,740,468 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 1,740,468 

-0- 

Total  Assets  $23,510,442 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  and  SURPLUS 

Vouchers  Payable $ 81,230 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 2,138,743 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 455,366 

Reserve  for  Receivables 10,907 

Unappropriated  Surplus  20,824,196 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus $23,510,442 


Statement  of  Unappropriated  Surplus  as  of  June  30,  1980 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30, 1979  $19,589,869 

ADD: 

Revenue  subject  to  Executive  Authorization  . . $21,775,722 

Prior  Fiscal  Year’s  encumbered  Executive 

Authorizations  unused 631,845  22,407,567 

Total  beginning  surplus  and  additions $41,997,436 

DEDUCT: 

1979-80  Executive  Authorizations $21,415,000 

Less  1979-80  Executive  Authorization  unused  241,760 

Net  deductions 21,173,240 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30, 1980  $20,824,196 


Schedule  of  Revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1980 
LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses -Adult  $ 7,816,683 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Junior 770,104 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Senior 304,721 

Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses 4,339,669 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 1,262,675 

Archery  Licenses 506,722 

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses 3,850 

Special  3-Day  Nonresident  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds  Licenses 4,312 

(CONTINUED) 
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Muzzleloading  Hunting  Licenses 195,050 

Special  Game  Permits 49,674 

Rights-of-Way  Licenses 153,220 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $15,406,680 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Game  Law  Fines $ 542,422 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 2,765,988 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 1,730,325 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 536,214 

Sale  of  Coal 293,834 

Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  from 

Gas  and  Oil  Leases 120,315 

Sale  of  Publications  and  Maps 111,266 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 83,290 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 56,383 

Miscellaneous  (prior  year  expenditure  refunds, 

donations,  etc.) 49,469 

Wildlife  Management  Promotional  Revenue 36,616 

Sale  of  Stone,  Gravel  and  Limestone 19,270 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  and  Non-Usable  Property 13,438 

Rental  of  State  Property 10,108 

Condemnation  Awards  Received 105 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $ 5,826,621 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization $21,775,723 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration,  Recreation, 

Research,  and  Land  Acquisition $ 4,155,173 

Reimbursements  for  Comptroller  Services  Rendered 

to  Other  State  Agencies 346,174 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 84,425 

Total  Augmentations $ 4,585,772 


GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND  . . $26,361,495 


GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1979-80 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  $ 249,619 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS  675,738 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices $ 983,409 

Hunting  License  Section 532,475 

Data  Processing 320,821 

Personnel  Section  247,130 

Training  School  and  Educational  Program 241,134 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 204,971 

Procurement  Section 78,763  2,608,703 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION: 

Conservation  Education  and  Field  Services $ 894,841 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 700,799 

(CONTINUED) 
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Hunter  Education 150,110 

Photographic  Section 98,105 

Endangered  Species  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 16,344 


GAME  MANAGEMENT- PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $2,177,597 

Turkey  Program  361,559 

Trap  and  Transfer  Program 111,079 

Mallard  Duck  Program 97,608 


GAME  MANAGEMENT -RESEARCH: 

Black  Bear  Study $ 165,850 

Deer  Study  158,994 

Ruffed  Grouse  and  Mourning  Dove 

Research  Projects 119,342 

Turkey  Study 90,483 

Waterfowl  Research  Project 47,500 

Endangered  Species  Program 44,910 

Waterfowl  Banding  42,533 

Rabbit  Study 30,098 

Furbearer  Research  Project 25,748 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement $3,688,402 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 662,582 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 404,743 

Radio  System 174,817 

Deputy  Training  138,274 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth 

Law  Enforcement  Agencies 53,227 

Trapper  Training,  Endangered  Species,  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 30,457 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Game  Lands  Activities  - Management, 

Development  and  Administration $5,301,381 

Land  Acquisition  Program 2,944,163 

General  Headquarters  Costs  and 

Administration  794,122 

Cooperative  Farm  — Game  Program 782,069 

Forestry  Section  — Planning  and  Inventory 632,969 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 382,650 

Waterfowl  Management  — Special  Areas 374,257 

Other  Lands  — Management  and  Development  . . 287,638 

Howard  Nursery 184,506 

Minerals  Section  and  Rights-of-Way 
Administration  53,195 


Expenditures  & Commitments  from  Game  Fund 
by  Other  State  Agencies 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


1,860,199 

2,747,843 


725,458 


5,152,502 


11,736,950 

2,000 

$25,759,012 
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P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES- July  1, 1979  to  June  30, 1980 


Salaries $10,958,863 

Wages 863,844 

State  share  employee  benefits 3,796,597 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 2,681,449 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 1,022,032 

Printing  and  advertising  1,009,739 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  buildings, 

grounds,  and  machinery 792,261 

Pheasant  and  turkey  feed  and  purchase  of  game 695,386 

Purchase  of  trucks,  automobiles,  jeeps,  and  watercraft 573,781 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 343,412 

Postage 292,745 

Purchase  of  agricultural,  heavy  (off-road)  and  other 

equipment  and  machinery 269,256 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Data  processing  services 62,286 

Duplicating  and  reproduction  services 59,874 

Auditing  services  56,121 

Personnel  services 36,994 

Purchasing  services 35,856 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 9,529 

Telephone  expenses  260,084 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 254,587 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in -lieu-of  taxes 241,500 

Heating,  power  and  light 224,626 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 206,654 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 186,114 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 164,873 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and 

classroom  training  equipment 151,870 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 109,713 

Rental  of  data  processing,  tabulating  and 

copying  equipment 104,880 

Other  equipment  and  supplies  (laboratory,  ammunition,  etc.)  . . 83,699 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  contracted 

maintenance  service  69,863 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations 56,700 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 48,523 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims  and 
deer-proof  fencing  33,301 

GAME  COMMISSION  GENERAL  OPERATIONS -TOTAL $25,757,012 

Replacement  checks,  Treasury  Department 2,000 

GAME  COMMISSION  TOTAL $25,759,012 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30, 1980,  totaled  $2,138,743,  which 
may  be  subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods 
not  delivered  and  services  not  rendered  at  a later  date. 
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FINALLY  I was  able  to  move  back  to  Pennsylvania  where  I would  once  again  be  able  to  go 
hunting  with  Dad. 


The  Year  Without  A Deer 

By  Lawrence  Savitsky 


6 6/^tOING  HUNTING?”  Bill  asked 
vjr  as  our  truck  moved  up  the  long 
ramp  onto  the  four-lane  that  led 
home. 

“Probably,”  I answered.  My  eyes 
were  focused  upon  the  rain-slicked 
pavement,  but  in  my  mind  I saw 
dawn  breaking  in  the  autumn  hills 
and  felt  a brisk  wind  reddening  my 
face  as  I accompanied  the  Old  Man, 
our  insulated  boots  crunching  the 
frosted  grass  and  frozen  mudspots. 

“I  quit  about  five  years  ago,”  Bill 
said.  “My  dad  still  has  my  old 
20- gauge  up  on  his  gunrack.  I guess  I 
just  lost  the  urge.” 


Sighing,  I said,  “And  I guess  / just 
don’t  have  the  time.” 

“That’s  as  good  a reason  as  any.” 
The  heaped- up  smoking  piles  of 
refuse  trucked  daily  across  the  Whit- 
man bridge  from  Philadelphia  to 
South  Jersey  passed  slowly  on  our 
right.  In  the  warm  cab  of  my  battered 
pick-up,  memories  of  earlier  “first 
days”  began  to  intrude  again.  I 
thought  of  all  the  hours  I’d  waited  in  a 
certain  upstate  Pennsylvania  pine 
grove,  hearing  leaves  rustling  just  be- 
yond my  line  of  sight,  imagining, 
after  hearing  such  noises,  that  at  any 
instant  the  biggest  buck  I’d  ever 
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ESPECIALLY,  I thought  of  the  long  periods 
of  aloneness  and  the  day’s-end  spectacle  of 
the  setting  sun. 


dreamed  of  would  appear  between 
the  two  oak  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  I remembered  also  the  gray 
squirrels  which  chattered,  chased, 
and  leapt  after  each  other  across  the 
bare  branches  of  late  fall.  I conjured 
up  the  almost  mystical  sight  of  a small 
doe,  twenty  feet  away,  staring  with 
large  brown  eyes  for  what  seemed  like 
eternity.  Ears  twitching  constantly, 
she  had  finally  lowered  her  head  to 
some  nearby  browse  and  then  moved 
silently  away  from  my  post.  Espe- 
cially, I thought  of  the  long  periods  of 
aloneness,  punctuated  only  by  occa- 
sional far-off  rifle  shots,  and  the 
day’s-end  spectacle  of  the  setting  sun. 

“We’re  there,”  Bill  said. 

“Where?”  I responded  involuntar- 
ily. The  sight  of  the  familiar  housing 
development  where  I lived  answered 
the  question  for  me. 


First  day  of  buck  season  came  and 
passed  without  me.  Too  much  work 
around  the  house,  too  much  time 
spent  on  job  details,  “fighting  fires” 
and  writing  lengthy  memos.  The  Old 
Man  did  get  out  though.  He  bagged  a 
small  spike  buck  and  dragged  it  out 
with  the  help  of  his  hunting  cronies. 
After  my  sister  relayed  this  informa- 
tion to  me,  the  strong  smell  of  pine 
became  even  more  noticeable.  Look- 
ing around  my  kitchen  for  the  source, 
I noticed  the  open  window  and  looked 
outside.  As  if  for  the  first  time,  I saw 
the  row  of  scrub  pines  clearly  sil- 
houetted in  the  bright  gray  winter 
sky.  I stared  out,  trying  to  see  the 
movement  of  a deer  that  I knew 
wasn’t  there. 

Spring  and  warmth  came  again  and 
I plunged  into  my  work  which  in- 
volved extensive  travel.  Life,  became 
even  more  complicated  when  my 
mother,  who  lived  in  upstate  Pennsyl- 
vania became  ill. 

Finally,  things  broke  my  way  in 
October  and  the  job  that  I sought  in 
my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania  came 
through.  It  had  been  a geographic 
barrier  that  I had  been  trying  to  break 
for  over  three  years,  and  now  I could 
look  forward  to  again  timing  my  life 
to  that  seasonal  cycle  I had  once 
known  so  well:  first  day  of  trout,  first 
day  of  pike,  first  day  of  bass,  first  days 
of  dove  and  rabbit — and  as  the  grand 
year-end  finale,  first  day  of  buck.  I 
would  be  going  out  once  again  with 
Dad. 

Dad,  however,  had  long  before 
made  plans  for  deer  season,  and  to 
Dad  a promise  is  a promise.  I ended 
up  hunting  on  the  first  day  with  my 
brothers  in  Sullivan  county.  That  first 
day  was  ideal,  sunny  and  calm  in  the 
aftermath  of  a four-inch  snowfall  the 
night  before.  Unfortunately,  my  own 
condition  was  not  so  ideal.  After  a 
half-day  of  strenuous  tramping  in  too 
many  clothes,  I pulled  a leg  muscle. 
Hobbling  back  to  the  car,  I was  fin- 
ished for  the  season. 

Dad,  meanwhile,  had  shot  a huge 
6-pointer  two  counties  away.  We 
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were  both  happy  about  that  but  I was 
even  happier  when  he  said  that  we 
would  hunt  together  the  following 
season.  It  would  be  our  first  joint  deer 
excursion  in  four  years. 

Winter  turned  to  summer  and  sum- 
mer became  winter  for  a time  when 
my  mother  died.  In  late  August,  the 
earliest  ever,  possibly  in  an  attempt  to 
get  our  minds  off  the  tragedy,  we 
began  planning  where  we  would 
hunt.  This  continuity — the  shared 
seasonal  pleasure — kept  our  mutual 
gloom  from  weighing  too  heavily. 
Then  fate  took  another  perverse  turn. 

One  week  before  the  first  day  of 
buck  season,  my  sister  called  with  the 
news  that  Dad  had  been  admitted  to 
the  hospital.  At  that  very  moment,  he 
was  undergoing  surgery.  In  his  care 
and  concern  for  Mom  in  her  last 
months,  he  had  neglected  his  own 
physical  condition. 

I visited  him  the  next  two  days, 
when  he  was  still  on  that  fine  line  be- 
tween recovery  and  regression.  The 
rain  falling  from  the  dark  sky  and  the 
bleak  weather  mirrored  my  mood. 
But  Wednesday  was  better.  Dad  was 
out  of  intensive  care  and  his  voice, 
though  strained,  was  perceptively 
stronger. 

The  weekend  finally  came  and  I 
was  relieved  to  see  that  Dad  was 
improving  rapidly.  He  was  even  walk- 
ing around  slowly.  Deer  hunting  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question  for  him, 
but  he  suggested  that  I go.  Who  knew 
what  might  happen?  Solitary  hunters 
often  had  luck.  Dad  even  offered  me 
the  use  of  his  gun,  a relatively  new 
308  Savage.  I suggested  that  he  just 
might  hear  a horn  honking  in  the 
hospital  parking  lot  tomorrow.  On 
top  of  the  honking  car,  which  would 
be  mine,  he  would  see  an  8-point 
buck. 


Dad  brightened  even  more  and 
chuckled  at  my  bravado.  Enthused 
now,  we  once  again  planned  how  it 
might  go.  I would  change  hunting 
tactics  as  well  as  where  I would  hunt. 
Instead  of  the  isolated  State  Forest 
Land,  I (we)  would  hunt  a small  piece 
of  property  we  owned  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  Wyoming  County.  It 
was  just  big  enough  for  one  man  and 
the  surrounding  hunting  pressure 
might  push  a deer  into  me.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  only  a short  drag 
if  I got  one,  a distinct  advantage  for 
one  person. 

“Just  sit  there  as  long  as  you  can,” 
Dad  told  me. 

We  plotted  on  a rough  sketch  the 
likely  routes  that  deer  would  take  and 
worked  out  the  most  strategic  spot  for 
posting.  By  the  time  we  had  finished, 
Dad  was  his  old  self  once  again  and 
was  as  excited  as  if  we  were  both 
going. 

Returning  to  my  parked  car,  I 
noticed  how  brightly  the  stars  were 
shining  in  the  clear  night  sky. 

I wish  I could  say  I shot  the  8-point 
buck.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  that 
year.  The  cold  truth  is  that  I posted 
for  six  snowy  hours  and  left  then  only 
because  I feared  getting  stranded  even 
with  snow  tires  on  my  car.  It  is  now, 
after  my  third  year  without  a deer, 
that  I remember  the  other  pleasurable 
events  of  that  particular  day.  I saw 
and  heard  chipmunks,  a red  squirrel, 
a pileated  woodpecker,  and  even  a 
wandering  raccoon.  I remember  the 
latticework  of  snow-covered  branches 
backlit  by  the  rising  sun.  Mostly,  I 
remember  my  call  to  Dad  upon  arriv- 
ing home.  After  listening  to  my  miser- 
ies, he  laughed  heartily  and  said  reas- 
suringly in  his  deep  voice,  “Don’t 
worry.  Son.  We’ll  get  that  buck  next 
year.” 
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First  Place  — Fred  DeWalt,  Conneaut  Lake;  Con- 
neaut  Lake  Area  Joint  H.S.;  Northwest  Div. 


POSTER 

WINNERS 

Here  are  this  year's  winners  of  th 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen 
Clubs’  poster  contest.  The  theme  for  th 
year’s  contest  dealt  with  water  conserve 
tion , one  of  our  most  pressing  environ 
mental  problems.  This  was  very  appri 
priate,  considering  the  drought  man 
Pennsylvanians  experienced  recenth 
The  best  posters  by  high  school  studen 
from  each  of  the  Federation’s  eight  dk 
sions  were  entered  into  the  state  comp 
tition  where  artists  and  photographe 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Fish  Con 
mission,  and  the  Department  of  Envi 
onmental  Resources  chose  the  winnei 
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WATER 


Third  Place  - Patty  Schuschu,  Erie;  Tech- 
lical  Memorial  H.S.;  Northwest  Div. 


Fourth  Place  — Cheri  L.  Cook,  Clinton- 
ville;  Franklin  Area  School;  Northwest 
Div. 


Seventh  Place -Robert  Bernstein, 
Upper  Darby;  Folcroft  Vo-Tech;  South- 
east Div. 


wanri  m ©wwc 

Sixth  Place— Bill  Herrin,  Midland; 
Western  Beaver  H.S.;  Southwest 
Div. 


Fifth  Place -James  Zbach,  Erie;  Technical 
Memorial  H.S.;  Northwest  Div. 


Second  Place  — Barb  Henry,  Darby;  Fol- 
croft Vo-Tech;  Southeast  Div. 


Never  Enough 

BLAIR  COUNTY — After  instruct- 
ing hundreds  of  individuals  in  Hunter 
Education  this  past  year.  I’ve  noticed 
that  many  are  returning  for  refresher 
courses.  One  youngster  from  the  Wil- 
liamsburg area  recently  attended  my 
class  for  the  sixth  time. — DGP  Don 
Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


CENTRE  COUNTY—  The  number 
of  bear  sightings  and  complaints  in 
this  area  has  been  unbelievable. 
Damage  to  beehives,  cornfields  and 
livestock  has  increased,  and  bears 
have  been  run  out  of  town  much  like 
Western  outlaws.  One  culprit,  a 
250-lb.  male,  was  trapped  near 
Gatesburg  after  destroying  several 
beehives,  then  transferred  to  Cam- 
eron County  for  release.  Within  two 
weeks,  like  many  outlaws,  he  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and 
to  make  things  worse,  he  brought  one 
of  his  Cameron  County  cousins  back 
with  him. — DGP  Joe  Wiker,  Pennsyl- 
vania Furnace. 


For  All  Trappers 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  Trapper 
training  is  proving  to  be  a popular 
program  for  Pennsylvanians.  It  illus- 
trates that  trappers  are  eager  to 
improve  their  techniques  and  their 
image  with  the  public.  Ethics,  land- 
owner  relations  and  respect  for  fellow 
trappers,  hunters,  and  the  animal  be- 
ing trapped  play  a large  part  in  the 
course.  I personally  hope  the  course 
becomes  mandatory,  largely  because 
the  ones  who  need  it  the  most  won’t 
bother  unless  it  is. — DGP  Ned  Wes- 
ton, West  Sunbury. 

It’s  Needed 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— l 
have  received  many  calls  from  people 
reporting  Game  Law  violations.  Un- 
doubtedly much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
SPORT  Program.  A few  people  are 
still  reluctant  to  leave  their  names  for 
one  reason  or  another.  If  you  have  in- 
formation on  a violation,  call  your 
game  protector  and  confide  in  him. 
Your  name  is  very  important  to  sub- 
stantiate the  facts. — DGP  Don  Parr, 
Jr.,  Huntingdon. 

Dog’s  Life 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Recently, 
I volunteered  to  establish  furbearer 
routes  in  my  district.  I was  supplied 
with  the  equipment  and  lure  from 
Biologist  Arnie  Hayden.  The  lure  that 
he  gave  me  was  really  potent  and  he 
said  it  would  attract  anything.  It  sure 
attracted  my  wife’s  attention.  Every 
time  I used  the  lure  I had  to  change 
my  clothes  in  the  basement. — DGP 
William  Bower,  Troy. 
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Mistaken  Identity 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Deputy  Ed  Farzati  had  several  reports 
from  the  Norvelt  United  area  that  a 
young  wild  turkey  was  hanging 
around  and,  from  all  the  chirping  and 
yelping  that  the  bird  was  doing,  ap- 
parently was  lost.  This  was  hard  to 
believe,  considering  the  population 
density  of  the  area  and  the  lack  of 
turkey  habitat.  However,  the  descrip- 
tion indicated  a relatively  large  black 
bird  with  a red  and  blue-gray  head. 
Finally,  Ed  received  a report  that  the 
bird  was  less  than  a mile  from  his 
home.  To  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  con- 
firm the  reports,  Ed  responded  imme- 
diately. He  found  the  bird.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  black,  relatively  large, 
had  a head  of  the  proper  colors  and 
did  a lot  of  chirping  and  yelping.  I 
guess  guinea  fowl  do  resemble  tur- 
keys to  a certain  extent. — DGP  R.  C. 
Snouffer,  Greensburg. 

A Friend? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 
Checking  a hunter  during  dove  sea- 
son, I noticed  black  feathers  sticking 
out  of  his  game  pocket.  I asked  what 
he  had  and  he  replied,  “A  crow.”  I 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  eat  it.  A 
friend  had  told  him  they  were  deli- 
cious and  had  given  him  a recipe  to 
try.  As  I sit  here  at  the  typewriter,  sev- 
eral questions  are  running  through  my 
mind.  1.  Am  I missing  something?  2. 
What  kind  of  friend  was  he?  And  3. 
Should  I have  asked  for  the  recipe? — 
DGP  Jack  Sickenberger,  Houston. 

New  Hunters 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— A spe- 
cial thanks  to  Wells  Stockwell  and  the 
Titusville  Area  School  System  faculty 
for  a job  well  done  at  the  annual 
Pioneer  Ranch  “Wilderness  Quest.” 
Over  300  youngsters  successfully  com- 
pleted the  Hunter  Education  course 
during  the  two- week  camp. — DGP 
Will  Wingo,  Centerville. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  The 
local  police  department  told  me  a 
homeowner  claimed  he  had  a 20-lb. 
rat  in  his  window  well.  Deputy  Spidle 
and  I found  an  angry,  ready-to-do- 
combat  muskrat  which  weighed 
about  one  pound.  Upon  removing  the 
muskrat  from  his  place  of  confine- 
ment, instead  of  running  for  the 
woods  and  fields  close  by,  he  dashed 
under  the  homeowner’s  brand  new 
Cadillac.  We  were  unable  to  locate  or 
remove  the  muskrat  from  the  under- 
carriage, even  after  moving  the  car. 
The  owner  was  relieved  the  intruder 
was  not  a rat  and  wasn’t  too  concerned 
about  a muskrat  under  his  car,  so  if 
you  see  a muskrat  riding  around  or 
under  a $20,000  Cadillac,  that’s  our 
boy! — DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanics- 
burg. 


Nobody  Wins 

PERRY  COUNTY—  Deputy  Gene 
“Buckwheat”  Smith  had  a farmer 
mention  that  his  corn  crop  was  poor 
this  year  due  to  the  lack  of  rain  and 
that  he  didn’t  need  any  additional 
problems  caused  by  deer.  Buckwheat 
replied  that  he  was  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  told  the  farmer  that  he  talked 
to  a deer  the  previous  Saturday  night 
and  the  deer  had  complained  about 
having  to  bend  over  so  far  to  eat  the 
corn. — DGP  Butch  Camp,  Elliotts- 
burg. 
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PERRY  COUNTY—  Henry  Newlin, 
Buffalo  Township,  told  Deputy  John 
Deitzler  that  he’d  been  awakened 
about  4 a.m.  by  a noise  behind  his 
house.  After  daylight  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a deer,  coming  to  the  rear 
of  the  house  after  apples,  had  gotten 
entangled  in  the  electric  cattle  fence. 
About  40  feet  of  fencing,  along  with 
an  electric  fence  sign  and  a wooden 
hand  fastener,  were  missing.  If  any- 
one should  come  across  these  items,  on 
a wire,  during  deer  season,  follow  it. 
There  just  might  be  a nice  buck  at  the 
other  end. — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 

No  Open  Season 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  Youngsters  are 
known  for  asking  the  darndest  ques- 
tions. In  a recent  Hunter  Education 
course,  while  discussing  the  Game 
Law,  I mentioned  that  it  is  illegal  to 
shoot  at  random.  One  student  raised 
his  hand  and  asked,  “What  does  a 
random  look  like?”  — DGP  Steve 
Gehringer,  Covington. 

Valuable  Resource 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Some  people 
are  still  advocating  a state  program  to 
control  the  fox  population.  With  fur 
prices  at  an  all  time  high  the  last  few 
years,  what  better  incentive  could  we 
ask  for? — DGP  John  Wasserman, 
Renovo. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY—  On  a re- 
cent excursion  across  Interstate  80,  I 
kept  a record  of  vehicles  traveling 
faster  than  the  allowed  speed.  Of  the 
250  vehicles  observed  traveling  west, 
over  a distance  of  approximately  35 
miles,  less  then  10  percent  stayed 
within  the  limit.  I wonder  if  people 
will  continue  to  exceed  the  limit  when 
they  are  riding  horses. — DGP  Barry 
Hambley,  LaPorte. 

Just  Like  Dad’s 

FAYETTE  COUNTY—  My  work 
often  influences  my  family  in  peculiar 
ways.  Last  year  my  3-year-old  son 
Jed,  in  his  letter  to  Santa  Claus,  asked 
for  a state  car  with  a roadkilled  deer 
rack  and  deer  (not  a real  one,  just  pre- 
tend). Christmas  morning,  there  it 
was,  complete  with  a red  light  and  a 
deer  strapped  on  the  rack. — DGP 
Don  Smith,  Uniontown. 


It’s  Worth  It 

ELK  COUNTY— A small  herd  of 
elk,  including  a couple  of  large  bulls, 
has  been  spending  a lot  of  time 
around  the  Ben  James  residence  here. 
Ben  says  that  even  though  the  elk  have 
attracted  a lot  of  strangers  to  the  area, 
torn  down  several  fences,  raided  gar- 
dens and  keep  waking  him  up  by  bu- 
gling in  the  yard  all  night  long,  he  still 
loves  them. — DGP  Harold  Harsh- 
barger.  Kersey. 
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Drive  the  Point  Home 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Sometimes 
when  a juvenile  violates  a law  and  we 
confront  him  and  his  parents,  we  are 
shocked  by  the  adults’  lack  of  concern. 
But  when  one  young  lad  in  this  area 
was  found  by  his  father  to  be  misusing 
a firearm,  he  was  told  he  wouldn’t  be 
hunting  until  he  had  completed  40 
hours  of  Hunter  Education  courses. 
That  amounts  to  over  six  complete 
courses.  Thanks,  Dad,  for  your  con- 
cern. We  need  more  like  you. — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Dangerous 

ERIE  COUNTY—  Despite  all  of  our 
efforts  toward  safety,  we  still  see  ter- 
rible conduct  in  the  field.  Example: 
On  the  first  day  of  dove  season  this 
year,  one  hunter  leaned  on  the  butt  of 
his  loaded  shotgun  with  the  muzzle 
resting  on-  his  toe.  Excuse:  “Habit 
from  the  skeet  range.  Example:  When 
another  hunter’s  gun  was  checked  for 
a plug,  three  shells  were  ejected,  two 
12s  and  one  20.  Excuse:  “Didn’t  know 
I had  any  20s  in  my  pocket.” — DGP 
Russ  Meyer,  Fairview. 


Stubborn  or  Stupid? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— l recently 
received  a call  from  a man  who  was 
upset  over  the  fluorescent  orange  law. 
He  didn’t  feel  he  should  have  to  wear 
an  orange  hat  to  hunt  groundhogs.  He 
thought  it  was  a good  idea  for  deer 
hunters  to  wear  orange,  but  since  he 
didn’t  hunt  deer  he  felt  the  law  should 
not  apply  to  him.  I tried  to  explain 
that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
protect  the  woodchuck  hunter,  as  a 
man’s  head  visible  above  the  grass 
looks  a lot  like  a groundhog.  The 
caller  then  asked  how  much  the  fine 
was  for  not  wearing  fluorescent 
orange.  I told  him,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  to  risk  getting  arrested  rather 
than  wear  it.  I hope  he  lives  to  change 
his  mind. — DGP  John  Shutter,  Lan- 
caster. 


Good  Idea 

VENANGO  COUNTY — I hope  you 
have  taken  the  time  to  thank  your 
host,  the  landowner,  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  and  trapping  on  his  land 
this  year.  He’d  appreciate  it! — DGP 
Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Help  From  An  Expert 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  The 
Glendale  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  the 
Coalport-Irvona  area  constructed  a 
small  dam  on  North  Witmer  Run  to 
provide  a water  flow  for  their  newly 
activated  trout  nursery.  A large 
beaver  decided  to  improve  the  dam  by 
raising  the  structure,  thus  causing 
concern  that  heavy  rains  would  flood 
out  the  entire  operation.  Countless 
removals  of  the  “improvement”  and  a 
live  trap  failed  to  apprehend  this  self- 
appointed  builder.  The  beaver  finally 
got  disgusted  and  left  the  area  (we 
hope),  but  not  without  leaving  some 
lasting  memories.  On  one  occasion  he 
put  a dead  stick  on  the  dam  breast, 
the  stick  being  attached  to  a muskrat 
trap  a club  member  had  lost  the 
season  before.  On  the  beaver’s  final 
effort  to  help,  it  cut  down  an  aspen 
tree  that  had  a Safety  Zone  sign  nailed 
to  it.  It  then  cut  the  tree  above  and 
below  the  sign.  When  the  sportsmen 
arrived  to  check  the  dam,  they  found 
a two-foot  pole  placed  on  the  breast- 
work of  the  dam  with  the  sign  still  at- 
tached.— DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 
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Some  Win,  Some  Lose 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— The  lack 
of  rain  last  summer  created  hardships 
for  some  wildlife  species  while  others 
benefitted.  A good  example  of  that 
occurred  on  the  State  Game  Lands  at 
Allenwood.  The  pond  all  but  dried 
up,  leaving  the  ducks  and  geese  in  a 
bad  situation  but  creating  easy 
feeding  conditions  for  herons  and  king- 
fishers. Rabbits  had  a good  breeding 
year  but  muskrats  were  forced  out 
because  of  the  lack  of  water.  Also,  the 
size  and  quantity  of  berries  on  the 
bushes  and  shrubs  were  smaller  than 
last  year’s  crop.  I wonder  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  wildlife  this  winter. 
— DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  Williamsport. 


FOREST  COUNTY—  On  May  22,  I 
trapped  a bear  near  the  Forest- 
Venango  county  lines  for  destroying 
beehives.  After  tagging  the  bear,  a 
461-lb.  male,  I released  him  in  north- 
ern Warren  County,  about  60  miles 
from  the  trap  site.  On  September  22,  I 
trapped  the  same  bear  at  the  same 
beehive  location.  He  now  weighed 
only  316-lbs.,  so  had  lost  145  pounds 
in  four  months.  I don’t  think  the 
weight  loss  was  due  to  lack  of  food. 
The  June-July  period  is  the  mating 
season  for  bear,  and  I figure  this  one 
lost  all  his  weight  chasing  girlfriends. 
— DGP  Ernest  L.  Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Try  It 

The  Game  Commission  recently 
came  out  with  a “Deer  Weight  Tape” 
to  promote  the  SPORT  Program.  The 
tape  is  used  to  measure  the  chest  size 
of  a deer  and  also  gives  the  approxi- 
mate live  and  field-dressed  weights 
and  the  amount  of  edible  lean  meat. 
My  brother  Ralph  and  his  friend  Ken 
Vogt  of  Latrobe  have  added  a fourth 
use  which  other  hunters  might  find 
helpful.  Ken  and  Ralph  measured 
each  other’s  chests  and  compared 
them  to  the  live- weight  scale.  To  pro- 
tect myself,  I won’t  reveal  the  actual 
weights,  but  Ralph’s  was  only  three 
pounds  off  and  Ken’s  five.  So  now 
maybe  hunters  can  use  the  tape  to 
check  their  own  weights  before  going 
afield  and  thus  determine  the  amount 
of  exercise  they  need. — LMO  Barry 
Ray,  Somerset. 

On  Their  Own 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
The  Westmoreland  County  Fair  is  a 
great  place  to  meet  many  of  the 
people  who  make  up  one’s  district. 
Besides  the  questions  about  whether 
the  fawn  deer  are  the  same  ones  we 
had  last  year,  I had  two  other  rather 
interesting  queries.  One  was,  “Did 
you  guys  hear  about  someone  stocking 
100  timber  rattlers  on  the  ridge?”  The 
other,  in  the  form  of  a statement,  was, 
“I  heard  you  guys  stocked  30  bears  in 
the  New  Alexandria  area.”  Believe 
me,  just  because  we  stock  pheasants 
doesn’t  mean  we  stock  everything. 
Some  animals  do  occur  naturally. — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 

Groundhogs? 

BLAIR  CO UNTY—  Deputy  Hor- 
nung  recently  received  a request  from 
a woman  for  signs  to  keep  groundhogs 
from  crossing  her  yard.  She  wanted 
them  because  she  feared  for  the  lives 
of  her  children.  Anyone  who  has  No 
Trespassing  signs  for  groundhogs, 
please  contact  Deputy  Hornung. — 
DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 
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Record  Year  For  Furs 


ALL  PREVIOUS  records  for  returns 
on  Pennsylvania  furs  were  broken 
during  the  1979-80  marketing  year, 
according  to  final  figures  compiled 
by  the  Game  Commission.  During 
the  1979-80  year,  licensed  raw  fur 
dealers  purchased  815,087  pelts  taken 
in  the  state  by  trappers  and  hunters. 
The  figure  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
806,299  taken  the  preceding  year. 

The  $11,340,544  paid  last  year  for 
the  furs  marketed  in  the  state  is  an  all- 
time  record.  The  1978-79  marketing 
year  total  was  $9,168,971,  while  the 
1977-78  figure  was  $7,122,901. 

A decline  was  recorded  in  the  num- 
ber of  muskrats  taken  in  1979-80, 
while  increases  were  noted  in  the  har- 
vests of  opossums,  skunks,  minks, 
beavers,  raccoons,  red  and  gray  foxes 
and  weasels. 

Dealers  bought  291,496  raccoons 
from  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trap- 
pers last  year  for  $6,116,305,  an  aver- 
age of  $20.98  per  pelt.  Next  on  the 
value  list  were  323,579  muskrats, 
which  brought  a total  of  $2,014,924, 
an  average  of  $6.23  each. 

The  26,098  red  foxes  bought  in  the 
Keystone  State  last  year  returned 
$1,212,413  to  trappers  and  hunters, 
an  average  of  $46.46  per  pelt.  This 
was  the  highest-priced  pelt  sold  last 
year. 

Following  were  28,525  gray  foxes. 


which  dealers  bought  for  $1,146,533, 
an  average  of  $40.19  per  pelt. 

Other  major  items  in  the  sale  of  furs 
were  121,934  opossums  bought  for 
$494,850,  an  average  of  $4.06  per 
hide;  5,883  beavers  which  sold  for 
$213,543,  an  average  of  $36.30  per 
pelt;  5,734  minks  which  brought 
$112,559,  an  average  of  $19.63  each; 
10,783  skunks  purchased  for  $26,944, 
an  average  of  $2.50  per  skin;  and 
1,055  weasels,  which  returned 
$2,473,  or  $2.34  each. 

The  figures  represent  only  furs  har- 
vested in  Pennsylvania  by  hunters  and 
trappers  and  bought  by  Pennsylvania 
licensed  raw  fur  dealers.  Furs  shipped 
or  transported  out  of  state  by  the  trap- 
per and/or  hunter  or  held  for  his  or 
her  own  use  are  not  included  in  the 
tabulations. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  tabu- 
lations are  for  furs  that  were  taken 
from  November,  1979,  through 
March,  1980,  and  purchased  during 
the  1979-80  marketing  year.  The  tab- 
ulations do  not  include  any  furs  mar- 
keted during  the  current  fur-taking 
seasons. 

The  value  of  Pennsylvania  furs  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  past  few 
years.  Prior  to  1975,  the  total  fur 
value  never  exceeded  $3  million,  and 
the  total  value  of  all  Pennsylvania  furs 
just  about  a decade  ago  was  $646,646. 


TRAPPERS  OF  ALL  ages,  youngsters  such 
as  these  as  well  as  veterans,  benefitted 
from  last  year’s  record-breaking  season. 


Terry  Bradshaw  Receives  SPORT  Award 

Terry  Bradshaw,  quarterback  of  the  champion  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  has  been 
presented  with  the  Game  Commission’s  SPORT  Award  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices as  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  1980  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day.  Terry  is  shown  here  receiving  the  award  from  Commissioner  James  A. 
Thompson  as  Donald  C.  Madl,  supervisor  of  the  Southwest  Division,  watches. 


Bear  Moves  118  Air  Miles 

The  longest  recorded  move  made  by  a bear  relocated  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  chalked  up  by  a bruin  caught  in  Monroe  County,  released  in  Potter  County, 
and  killed  in  New  York  State.  The  bear,  a 285-pound  male,  was  captured  after 
making  a nuisance  of  himself,  rummaging  through  garbage  at  the  Paradise  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Monroe  County.  It  was  transported  and  released  two  miles  north 
of  Wharton,  Potter  County,  149  miles  away.  A month  later  the  streamer- 
marked  bruin  was  seen  near  Mansfield,  53  air  miles  from  the  release  site.  Ten 
days  later,  the  bear  was  shot  by  police  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  118  miles  east- 
northeast  of  the  Potter  County  release  site  and  102  air  miles  northwest  of  the 
capture  site  in  Monroe  County.  The  bear  had  lost  71  pounds  in  his  42-day  trek. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  longest  movement  of  a relocated  black  bear  is  156  miles, 
in  Michigan. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 


Mountains  are  earth 's  undying  monuments. 


— Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
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Photo  by  Denny  Porter 

Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference 


The  first  Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference  was  held  in  Frostburg,  Mary- 
land, August  3-11,  1980.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  was  responsible  for 
organizing  the  conference.  Planning  began  in  1978.  Scientists  attended  from 
eighteen  countries  around  the  world.  There  were  130  presentations  made  dur- 
ing the  ten-day  conference.  They  generated  much  interest  among  the  at- 
tendees. The  information  exchanged  made  the  conference  an  overwhelming 
success. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association  Fur  Sales 
& Auctions 

January  11,  Pennsboro  Fire  Hall, 
Plainfield. 

January  18,  Lebanon  Area  Fair 
Grounds,  Lebanon. 

January  25,  Clearfield  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Clearfield.  Edward  Carroll, 
814/849-3144. 

January  31,  Stockdale  Fire  Hall, 
Stockdale. 

February  8,  Barnes,  Warren 
County. 

All  sales  begin  at  9 a.m. 


Conservancy  Calendar 

CONSERVE  81,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy’s  1981  calendar,  is 
now  available.  It  features  beautiful 
full-color  paintings  of  wild  flowers  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Andrey  Avinoff — the 
“Audubon  of  botany.”  Price  $3,  from 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
316  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 


The  word  “gopher”  comes  from 
the  French  “gaufre”  meaning 
“waffle”  or  “honeycomb,”  an  allu- 
sion to  the  maze  of  tunnels  the 
animal  makes. 
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First  Trapper  Training  Instructor  Certified 


Sally  Lipp,  of  Dresher,  Montgom- 
ery County,  became  the  first  certified 
trapper  training  instructor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Sally,  a former  public  relations 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association  and  a special  waterways 
patrolman,  will  join  district  game 
protectors  and  other  certified  instruc- 
tors who  teach  the  new  trapper  train- 
ing course.  The  voluntary  course 
stresses  trapping  ethics  and  principles 
of  trapline  management,  and  also  in- 
cludes many  techniques  which  will 
benefit  all  of  the  200,000  Pennsyl- 
vania trappers. 


SALLY  LIPP  receives  her  trapper  training 
instructor  certification  from  Jack  Weaver, 
Wildlife  Conservation  Specialist. 


HOW  TO  BUILD 


u ,JACK WEAVER f A DIRT  SIFTER 

Make  a box  3 inches 
deep,  10  inches  long  and  7 
inchs  wide.  Staple  Vi-inch 
hardware  cloth  onto  the  bot- 
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By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


WINTER’S  ICE  has  taken  hold 
of  the  land.  It  covers  lakes, 
buckles  the  ground,  grows  into  icicles, 
frosts  windows,  and  creates  slippery 
places.  Because  ice  is  so  common,  we 
may  think  it  is  also  simple,  nothing 
more  than  frozen  water.  But  that  is 
not  so,  for  ice  is  complex  and  interest- 
ing in  many  ways. 

For  example,  most  common  liquids 
become  heavier  when  they  freeze.  But 
ice  is  different — it  becomes  lighter 
than  its  liquid  form.  A cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  about  62  pounds  while  a 
cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  only  57 
pounds.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the  loss 
of  weight  is  caused  by  changes  in  the 
freezing  water  molecule. 

Being  lighter  than  water,  ice  floats, 
which  is  fortunate.  Imagine  the  con- 
sequences if  ice  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
a lake  or  stream.  Much  of  the  aquatic 
life  would  be  destroyed  and  the  whole 
character  of  a lake  or  stream  would 
change.  Some  shallow  lakes  might 
freeze  solid  and  hold  some  ice  until 
summer.  Instead,  a cover  of  ice  ac- 
tually protects  aquatic  life  from  severe 
winter  weather  because  ice  is  a good 
insulator.  Above  the  ice  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  bitterly  cold,  but  under 
the  ice  most  of  the  water  never  gets 
much  colder  than  about  39°  F. 

Before  changing  into  ice,  water 
behaves  in  a curious  way.  First,  when 
the  water  at  the  surface  cools  down  to 
39°  F it  becomes  heavier  than  at  any 
other  temperature.  The  increase  is 
very  small,  but  it  is  enough  to  make 
that  layer  of  water  sink.  This  forces 
the  underlying  warmer,  relatively 
lighter,  water  up  to  the  surface. 
When  that  new  layer  of  surface  water 
cools  to  39°  F it  also  sinks  and  is 
replaced  by  still  more  water  from 
below.  And  so  on.  The  water  circu- 
lates, or  overturns,  until  it  reaches  an 
overall  average  temperature  of  about 


39°  F.  From  then  on,  any  further 
cooling  of  the  surface  water  below 
39°  F makes  it  lighter  again,  and  so  it 
stays  on  top.  When  freezing  tempera- 
tures arrive  the  surface  water  changes 
into  ice.  (This  is  the  way  a quiet  body 
of  water  such  as  a lake  behaves;  in  a 
river  the  water  circulates  mainly  by 
turbulent  currents.) 

The  icing-over  of  a lake  or  stream  is 
one  of  winter’s  remarkable  events. 
Sometimes  we  might  notice  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  the  transformation. 
Tiny  bits  of  ice  appear  on  the  surface, 
grow  into  clusters,  and  then  gradually 
merge  into  a transparent  fragile  sheet. 
At  that  stage  the  ice  can  easily  dissolve 
back  into  water.  If  the  temperature 
stays  at  freezing  or  below,  the  ice 
sheet  grows  thicker  and  larger,  begin- 
ning along  the  shore  and  then  extend- 
ing out  over  deeper  water.  Most  of  the 
ice  formation  usually  occurs  at  night, 
when  the  temperatures  are  the  coldest. 
At  a steady  30°  F a one- inch  cover  of 
ice  reportedly  can  form  in  less  than 
twelve  hours;  at  20°  F it  can  form  in 
only  a few  hours.  When  clear,  un- 
broken ice  is  at  least  four  inches  thick 
it  is  strong  enough  to  safely  support  a 
person’s  weight. 

Ice  Expands 

As  ice  forms  it  doesn’t  contract  like 
most  freezing  liquids.  Ice  does  the 
opposite — it  expands,  by  about  9 per- 
cent. About  11  cubic  feet  of  ice  grow 
from  what  was  once  10  cubic  feet  of 
water.  And  the  expanding  ice  creates 
pressures  that  can  reach  150  tons  per 
square  foot.  This  is  why  ice  can  easily 
buckle  the  soil,  crack  rocks,  burst 
pipes,  break  concrete,  and  damage 
piers.  Hal  Borland,  the  outdoor  essay- 
ist, calls  this  power  the  “fangs  of  ice” 
because  it  gnaws,  persistently  and 
quietly,  at  the  soil,  rocks,  and  hills.  It 
works  in  even  the  hardest  rocks,  split- 
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ting  them  and  making  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  other  forms  of  weathering. 
Alternate  freezing  and  thawing — frost 
action — causes  those  icy  fangs  to  do 
the  most  damage. 

The  groaning  of  a large  mass  of  ice 
probably  puzzled  early  man.  Strange 
and  primeval,  full  of  “whomps,” 
snaps,  and  creaks,  the  sounds  create 
visions  of  icy  lake  monsters.  But  we 
know  that  the  sounds  are  produced  as 
the  ice  reacts  to  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. Ice  expands  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises  and  contracts  when  it  drops. 
A rise  of  20°,  say  from  10°  to  30°  F, 
can  make  a mile-long  ice  sheet  swell 
by  nearly  two  feet.  A drop  in  tem- 
perature will  cause  it  to  shrink  again. 

Another  Fact 

Ice  is  slippery,  but  why?  Being 
smooth  is  part  of  the  answer— but  then 
rough,  bumpy  ice  is  also  slippery.  So 
we  turn  to  another  interesting  fact 
about  ice:  it  can  melt  under  concen- 
trated pressure.  When  you  ice  skate, 
for  example,  the  skate  blade  concen- 
trates your  weight  on  a very  small 
area  of  ice.  The  pressure  causes  the  ice 
under  the  blade  to  melt  and  form  a 
thin  film  of  water.  The  water  lubri- 
cates the  ice,  making  it  more  slippery 
than  if  it  was  just  a smooth  surface. 

Of  course,  ice  doesn’t  occur  only  in 
sheets,  and  some  forms  of  ice  appear 
before  we  see  any  on  streams  or  lakes. 
Frost  whitens  the  ground  and  glazes 
fernlike  designs  on  windowpanes. 
This  is  not  frozen  dew,  as  is  sometimes 
believed,  but  water  vapor  in  the  air 


that  has  changed  directly  into  ice. 
Icicles  are  picturesque;  but  when  they 
drape  a house  they  might  be  expensive 
ornaments  if  they  are  formed  from 
runoff  caused  by  heat  lost  through 
poor  insulation.  In  snowflakes  we  see 
the  basic  crystalline  nature  of  ice  re- 
vealed in  its  most  delicate  form.  Min- 
eralogists tell  us  that  ice  is  a mineral, 
an  oxide  that  forms  countless  varieties 
of  six-sided  crystals. 

During  the  Ice  Age,  parts  of  what  is 
now  northern  Pennsylvania  were  cov- 
ered by  the  massive  ice  of  a continen- 
tal glacier.  It  kept  the  area  in  a wintry 
climate  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
glacier  melted  away  about  10,000 
years  ago,  leaving  behind  Lake  Erie, 
the  other  Great  Lakes,  and  many 
small  natural  lakes  and  Pennsylvania’s 
Grand  Canyon  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state. 

In  more  recent  times,  during  the 
1800s,  winter’s  ice  sometimes  was,  in 
the  words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
“collected  in  January  to  cool  a sum- 
mer drink  in  July.”  Farmers  and 
others  often  cut  ice  into  blocks  about 
two  feet  across  and  stored  them  in  an 
“ice  house”  or  deep  cellar  insulated 
with  sawdust  or  hay.  It  is  used  to  pre- 
serve food  and  chill  drinks  during  the 
warm  months. 

Winter’s  ice  is  transitory.  It  may 
have  a tight  grip  on  the  land,  but  its 
hold  will  weaken  as  the  days  become 
longer  and  the  temperature  slowly 
trends  upward.  Soon  winter’s  ice — 
with  its  interesting  ways — will  be 
gone  for  another  year. 


Maine  Seeking  Banded  Ducks 

The  Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  asked  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  all  Pennsylvanians  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
waterfowl  banded  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Adult  female  wood  ducks, 
goldeneyes,  and  hooded  mergansers  have  been  banded  on  the  legs  by  wildlife 
biologists,  and  nesting  ducklings  have  been  web-tagged  on  the  foot  on  the 
Brownfield  Wildlife  Management  Area.  The  tags  are  No.  1 monel  fish  tags 
placed  in  the  web  and  bear  the  letters  ME  plus  a 3-  or  4-digit  number.  Anyone 
spotting  any  of  the  banded  or  tagged  birds  should  notify  a game  protector  or 
the  Division  of  Game  Management,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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64  Squares 

Suppose  for  a moment  that  you’re  a 
wealthy  king  who  has  promised  to  give 
a loyal,  but  very  clever,  subject  any- 
thing he  wants  in  return  for  a recent 
heroic  deed.  The  warrior  brings  you  a 
chessboard  and  a simple  request.  He 
asks  that  you  place  one  grain  of  rice  on 
the  first  square,  two  on  the  second, 
four  on  the  third  and  so  on  — doubling 
the  amount  for  each  successive 
square. 

If  you  were  king,  and  very,  very  rich, 
would  you  be  able  to  meet  his  request? 
The  chessboard  has  64  squares  — eight 
rows  of  eight  squares  each.  If  you  add 
rice  grains  as  described,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  row  you  would  be  giving, 
32,768  rice  grains  — about  a gallon  jar 
full.  Now,  that’s  not  very  much  for  a 
gallant  warrior,  is  it? 

Continue  doubling  the  amount  in  the 
squares  of  the  third  row.  The  24th 
square  would  require  more  than  8 
million  grains  of  rice,  about  a pickup 
truck  full.  Still,  that  is  not  much  for  a 
very  rich  king  to  give  to  a brave  and 
loyal  hero.  Continue  to  double  the 
amount  for  each  square  in  the  fourth 
row.  Square  32  would  require  enough 
rice  to  fill  several  boxcars.  The  rice 
needed  for  the  40th  square  would  cover 
a football  field  to  a depth  of  three  feet 
and  the  grains  of  the  48th  square 
would  fill  the  Empire  State  Building  six 
times.  Even  the  richest  of  kings  would 
begin  to  tremble  at  this  point  for  there 
are  still  two  rows  of  squares  unfilled! 

But  a promise  is  a promise,  so  con- 
tinue doubling  the  rice  grains  in  the  7th 


row.  The  56th  square  would  require  six 
times  the  world’s  rice  crop.  That  would 
form  a 7-foot  layer  over  all  of  New  York 
City.  Finally,  the  last  square  in  the  last 
row  — square  64  — would  require  1500 
times  the  yearly  world  rice  crop.  Even 
the  richest  king  would  fail  to  make  this 
final  payment. 

This  activity  is  a good  example  of  ex- 
ponential growth.  Students  can  be 
given  a cardboard  grid  lined  off  in  64 
squares,  and  a pile  of  rice.  Have  them 
imagine  they  are  the  wealthy  king  and 
let  them  begin  adding  rice  grains  to  the 
board  as  the  hero  requests.  You’ll  soon 
run  out  of  rice  and  will  have  to  continue 
the  doubling  by  calculation  alone. 

Actually,  there  are  many  examples 
of  exponential  growth.  The  growth  of 
human  populations  is  an  obvious  one, 
but  so  are  problems  associated  with 
that  population  increase.  More  people 
require  more  food,  more  goods,  more 
services.  When  the  population  is 
doubled,  the  demands  for  those  sup- 
porting aspects  are  also  doubled. 
There’s  more  demand  for  electricity, 
clean  water  and  luxury  items.  There’s 
more  pressure  on  recreational  areas, 
natural  areas  and  wildlife  populations 
that  must  compete  for  living  space. 

It’s  easy  to  become  pessimistic  and 
accept  a “doom  and  gloom”  outlook  for 
the  future.  That  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate outcome  of  this  activity.  In- 
stead, look  for  solutions.  How  can  the 
needs  of  a growing  population  be  met 
most  effectively  with  minimal  un- 
favorable impact  on  the  environment? 
How  can  the  population  be  stabilized 
in  ways  that  are  ethically  acceptable  to 
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all  social  groups?  Population  growth 
patterns  predict  what  can  happen - 
not  what  will  happen.  They  present  a 
challenge  that  we  must  face  directly,  a 
challenge  that  we  can  meet  because  of 
our  adaptability  and  capacity  for 
change. 

Sticky  Dots 

Sticky  Dots  is  another  activity 
designed  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
human  populations  since  the  time  of 
Christ.  Students  place  dots,  each 
representing  10  million  people,  on  a 
large  map  of  the  world.  However,  they 
add  the  dots  over  a period  of  carefully 
regulated  minutes  that  represent  the 
passing  of  centuries.  Here’s  how  it 
works. 

Students  are  organized  into  eight 
groups  each  with  a booklet  of  popula- 
tion growth  trends  for  a specific  con- 
tinental area  of  the  world.  One  student 
acts  the  role  of  Father  Time  and  calls 
out  the  date  beginning  with  0 A.D.  With 
each  call,  students  place  an  appropri- 
ate number  of  dots  in  their  continental 
area  to  represent  the  population  at  that 
time.  For  example,  when  the  caller  an- 
nounces “1650,”  the  Africa  group  adds 
two  dots -that  is,  20  million  people - 
to  the  population  of  that  area.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Europe  group  actually 
removes  one  dot  to  represent  the  drop 
in  population  due  to  the  Bubonic 
Plague  of  that  century. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, the  caller  begins  to  announce 
successive  decades  at  six-second  in- 
tervals. The  action  gets  fast  and 
furious  as  students  try  to  keep  pace 
with  a rapidly  growing  population.  But 
not  all  areas  of  the  world  have  grown 
as  fast  as  some,  and  the  growth  pat- 
tern has  not  been  steadily  upward.  All 
of  this  lends  much  to  the  follow-up  dis- 
cussion that  describes  what  has  hap- 
pened up  to  the  present  and  what 
choices  we  face  for  the  future. 

Delicious  and  Meaningful 

Another  effective  activity  that  dra- 
matically emphasizes  the  disparity  be- 
tween human  population  distribution 
and  food  distribution  is  “Dividing  up 
the  Pizza.” 

Students  are  first  divided  into 


groups  that  represent  the  world  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  with  a group  of  30 
students,  two  would  represent  the  pop- 
ulation of  North  America,  two  Latin 
America,  three  Africa,  five  Europe  and 
USSR,  and  18  would  represent  the  pop- 
ulation of  Asia. 

Now,  bring  in  a large,  mouth-water- 
ing pizza  to  represent  the  protein-rich 
food  supply.  A cake  would  work  as 
well.  Each  group  gets  a certain  percent- 
age of  the  pie.  For  instance,  North 
America  gets  20  percent  while  Asia 
gets  31  percent.  Asia’s  piece  is  initially 
much  larger.  Then,  tell  the  students  to 
divide  each  piece  within  their  group  so 
that  each  member  gets  an  equal  share. 
The  North  America  group  divides  20 
percent  of  the  pie  between  two  people. 
The  Asia  group  divides  31  percent  of 
the  pie  between  18  people.  Is  the 
distribution  equal? 

What  are  some  possible  answers  to 
this  problem?  How  can  certain  coun- 
tries be  encouraged  and  helped  to  pro- 
duce more  of  their  own  food?  Would 
reducing  our  food  consumption  really 
help  starving  populations  in  other 
countries? 

Exploring  Environments 

Each  of  these  activities  was  taken 
with  some  modification  from  Exploring 
Environments  by  Ruth  Yarrow,  pub- 
lished by  the  High  Rock  Park  Conserva- 
tion Center,  200  Nevada  Avenue, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10306. 

This  book  of  activities  includes  more 
lessons  on  populations  and  on  other 
topics  as  well.  Most  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  ecology  are  represented  by 
several  activities  each.  Some  activities 
will  be  familiar  but  many  are  fresh  and 
original  with  a new  perspective  toward 
teaching  kids  about  their  environment. 

Most  of  the  lessons  call  for  minimal 
preparation  and  materials  that  can  be 
easily  found  in  the  average  classroom. 
They’ve  also  been  designed  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a short  span  of  time  that 
will  keep  students  busy,  interested  and 
involved. 

Each  of  the  activities  in  this  column 
is  described  in  detail  with  complete 
directions  and  supporting  materials  in 
the  text.  Contact  High  Rock  Park  Con- 
servancy for  pricing  and  ordering  infor- 
mation. 
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Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 


You’Re  A land  what?” 

That’s  the  reaction  I quite  often  get 
when  I try  to  explain  my  duties  as  a 
land  management  officer— LMO  for 
short.  Every  employee  of  the  Game 
Commission  who  goes  down  the  road 
in  a state  vehicle  is  not  necessarily  a 
district  game  protector.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  thinks  that  every 
DGP  in  the  Commission  is  a “game 
warden.” 

But  back  to  my  job.  I explain  as  best 
I can  that  it  takes  many  people  with  dif- 
ferent skills  to  make  the  Commission’s 
programs  effective.  These  include  land 
managers,  food-and-cover  crews,  for- 
esters, forest  technicians,  surveyors, 
biologists,  and  office  personnel,  at  both 
the  division  level  and  in  Harrisburg. 

A land  management  officer  is 
primarily  responsible  for  developing 
the  wildlife  habitat  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  for  administering  the  Farm- 
Game  Projects.  At  present  there  are  27 
land  managers  in  the  state.  Each  offi- 
cer is  responsible  for  two,  three,  or  four 
counties,  and  these  areas  are  referred 
to  as  Land  Management  Groups. 

Within  my  group  are  fourteen  State 
Game  Lands  consisting  of  about 
64,000  acres.  These  Game  Lands  vary 
in  size  from  115  acres  to  over  24,000 
acres.  I also  have  four  Farm-Game 
Projects  made  up  of  370  farms  and 
totaling  another  64,000  acres.  Natu- 
rally it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
carry  out  all  the  work  connected  with 


these  myself,  so  I have  three  food-and- 
cover  crews,  each  with  a foreman,  that 
I must  supervise. 

Land  managers  are  also  game  pro- 
tectors. As  a class  goes  through  the 
Commission’s  training  school,  the 
members  are  trained  in  both  areas. 
Upon  graduation,  individuals  are 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other.  I first 
served  as  a DGP  in  Schuylkill  County 
before  requesting  a transfer  into  land 
management.  I assist  in  law  enforce- 
ment as  time  allows  and  always  help  if 
a game  protector  needs  assistance  in 
a hurry. 

As  you  and  I go  through  the  year 
together,  I hope  to  give  you  a better  in- 
sight and  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mission’s land  management  program. 

January  3— The  start  of  the  new  year 
found  me  in  the  middle  of  SGL  12  in 
southwestern  Bradford  County.  This 
Game  Land  is  over  24,000  acres  in  size 
and  is  mostly  mountainous  and  for- 
ested. Deep  within  the  area  itself,  I 
checked  on  one  of  the  food-and-cover 
crews  involved  in  a TSI  cutting.  TSI  is 
what  the  foresters  call  a timber  stand 
improvement.  This  particular  area  is 
about  100  acres  in  size. 

The  crew  was  cutting  out  the  un- 
wanted trees  which  were  marked  by 
our  foresters.  This  will  allow  the  re- 
maining trees  to  grow  better,  and  even- 
tually the  area  will  be  harvested  through 
a commercial  timber  sale. 

The  site  being  cut  consists  of  north- 
ern hardwood  — beech,  birch,  maple, 
cherry,  and  ash.  This  work  will  not  only 
make  an  immediate  supply  of  browse 
for  deer  and  snowshoe  hares,  but  will 
also  supply  a good  mast  crop  for  the 
turkey,  grouse,  and  bear  populations 
found  in  the  area.  And  by  allowing 
more  sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor, 
it  will  help  regenerate  the  seeds  found 
there  and  eventually  provide  trees  for 
future  generations. 

The  crew’s  work  was  progressing 
quite  well,  so  I left  them  to  check  on 
another  TSI  area  being  marked  by  our 
forest  technicians  a few  miles  away.  I 
found  the  technicians,  Painter  and 
Selfridge,  marking  this  area  for  a fire- 
wood sale,  as  it  can  easily  be  reached 
by  the  public. 

As  this  was  the  last  week  of  the 
muzzleloader  season  for  deer,  I en- 
countered a few  hunters.  They  reported 
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seeing  plenty  of  deer  but  had  no  shoot- 
ing yet.  I also  saw  plenty  of  deer  and 
turkey  during  the  day. 

January  5 — The  last  day  of  the 
muzzleloader  season,  a Saturday, 
found  me  in  the  woods  behind  the 
house.  After  several  hours  I managed 
to  work  my  way  into  position  for  a shot 
at  a fat  doe.  She  stood  there  at  about 
30  yards  long  enough  for  me  to  try 
twice.  The  powder  in  the  pan  did  not  ig- 
nite the  main  charge  on  either  attempt. 

Later  that  day  I followed  a herd  of 
seven  deer  around  the  hill  for  about 
two  miles,  never  quite  getting  into  posi- 
tion for  a shot.  At  3 in  the  afternoon, 
after  seven  hours  of  frustration,  I called 
it  quits,  discharged  my  rifle  into  an  old 
rotten  stump  and  headed  for  home. 
Within  200  yards  of  the  house,  two  deer 
jumped  up  and  stood  there  in  front  of 
me.  After  a bit  they  walked  off.  I stood 
there  admiring  them  and  trying  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts  for  the  day,  my  gun 
forgotten  — and  empty  — in  my  hands. 

January  7—  After  spending  the  morn- 
ing in  my  office  doing  the  paperwork 
that  comes  with  the  job,  I left  for  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Bradford 
County  Conservation  District.  The  dis- 
trict directors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners,  meet 
monthly  with  various  cooperating 
agencies  to  discuss  all  the  conser- 
vation work  being  done  in  the  county. 
The  different  agencies  and  groups  rep- 
resented include  Agriculture,  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Penn  State  Ex- 
tension Service,  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources,  county  commis- 
sioners, Bureau  of  Forestry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  County  Plan- 
ning Office,  Game  Commission,  and 
any  other  agency  that  wishes  to  at- 
tend, as  well  as  the  general  public. 

January  8—1  met  DGP  Bill  Bower  at 
the  courthouse  in  Towanda  for  a 
supression  hearing.  Bill  and  I,  along 
with  Deputies  Ross  and  Yale,  had  in- 
vestigated an  illegal  deer  roast  last 
September  and  won  the  case  at  the 
magistrate  level.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  county  court  and  a supression 
hearing  requested  to  determine  if  the 
evidence  was  obtained  legally.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  district  attorney,  our 


case  was  heard  by  the  judge  who  ruled 
the  evidence  obtained  could  be  pre- 
sented during  the  hearing.  A date  for 
this  hearing  would  be  set  up  for  some 
future  date  for  the  two  defendants. 

Upon  completion  of  the  hearing  I 
drove  to  Susquehanna  County,  south 
of  Lawton,  to  check  a crew  working  on 
a Farm-Game  project.  Russ  Newhart 
was  the  foreman  in  charge  and  I found 
them  busy  in  an  old  apple  orchard.  At 
this  time  of  year  we  are  busy  with 
border  cuttings  and  pruning  and  re- 
leasing apple  trees.  This  work  is  done 
with  the  landowner’s  permission  or  by 
his  request.  We  put  a lot  of  importance 
on  apple  trees  because  almost  all 
species  of  wildlife  eat  apples  at  one 
time  or  another. 

This  orchard  was  quite  old  and  had 
been  abandoned  for  several  years.  The 
crew  was  cutting  out  the  brush  and  pil- 
ing it  for  cover,  pruning  the  trees  of 
dead  wood  and  limbs  so  they  would 
continue  to  produce  fruit.  They  also 
were  cutting  a border  on  an  adjacent 
woodlot.  It  should  make  excellent  wild- 
life habitat  for  years  to  come. 

Russ  and  I discussed  several  farms 
in  the  project  which  had  been  sold  re- 
cently. He  had  talked  with  some  of  the 
new  owners  and  thought  they  would 
sign  up  to  keep  their  lands  open  to  the 
public.  The  owners  of  a few  other 
farms  in  the  area  also  had  requested 
some  cutting  this  winter,  and  Russ  felt 
that  since  the  weather  was  open  they 
would  go  ahead  and  do  them  while  he 
and  the  crew  were  there. 

January  10—  DGP  Ed  Gallew,  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Willard  Persun,  Brad- 
ford County  Representative  Roger 
Madigan  and  I attended  a sportsmen’s 
meeting  tonight.  The  sportsmen  were 
concerned  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s antlerless  deer  program  and  the 
Fish  Commission’s  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram. Many  questions  on  both  matters 
were  discussed  and  some  confusion 
was  cleared  up.  The  sportsmen  were 
able  to  tell  Representative  Madigan 
their  feelings  on  several  pieces  of 
pending  legislation  which  concerned 
game  and  fish. 

January  14—  Received  an  early 
phone  call  from  food-and-cover  crew 
member  Joe  Hess.  He  said  there  had 
been  a burglary  at  our  headquarters 
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building  at  Wheelerville  during  the 
night.  I contacted  the  State  Police  and 
made  arrangements  to  meet  them  for 
the  investigation.  Apparently  the  per- 
sons involved  were  after  gasoline  as 
they  smashed  the  pump  when  they 
couldn’t  find  out  how  to  turn  on  the 
electricity  to  it.  They  also  broke  the 
door  and  several  windows  of  the  build- 
ing, and  smashed  the  windows  on  our 
road  grader.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
shame  because  the  money  required  for 
repairs  — several  hundred  dollars  — ulti- 
mately comes  from  sportsmen’s 
license  money  and  could  have  been 
better  used  elsewhere. 

January  76  — This  morning  I was  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  at 
Towanda,  conferring  with  Jim  Kane, 
district  conservationist,  about  updat- 
ing some  of  our  management  plans  for 
SGL  36.  The  SCS  provides  us  with  as- 
sistance, maps,  aerial  photographs, 
and  technicians  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment wildlife  management  plans  on 
every  Game  Lands  across  the  state. 
This  particular  plan  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time  now  and  we  more  or 
less  wrapped  it  up  today.  Now  one  of 
Jim’s  technicians  will  draw  it  up  and 
put  it  into  booklet  form  so  it  will  be 
available  to  us  for  future  reference. 

January  23— The  last  few  days  have 
been  spent  marking  trees  for  a fire- 
wood sale  on  SGL  239.  This  area  con- 
sists of  515  acres  and  is  being  devel- 
oped for  waterfowl  and  small  game. 
There  are  healthy  deer  and  turkey 
populations  on  the  area  also.  The  trees 
to  be  cut  are  at  four  different  sites  and 
are  shading  apple  trees  and  other  food- 
producing  shrubs  and  vines,  such  as 
hawthorn,  witch  hazel,  dogwood,  june- 
berry  and  grape. 

When  the  firewood  is  sold,  the  permit 
holder  is  told  what  we  are  attempting 
to  accomplish  and  manage.  Limbs  and 
brush  must  be  piled  for  small  game 
cover  and  he  must  not  damage  the 
apple  trees  and  shrubs  we  are  saving. 
When  we  have  such  sales  in  these 
areas,  buyers  can  get  a supply  of  wood 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  work  that 
we  would  otherwise  have  to  do  with  the 
food-and-cover  crews.  A year  or  two 
after  the  apple  trees  have  been  re- 
leased, a crew  will  go  into  the  area  and 
prune  them  for  better  production. 


January  24  — Today  I attended  a con- 
ference at  the  Northeast  Division  Of- 
fice in  Dallas.  Subjects  presented  at 
these  conferences  include  changes  in 
our  game  laws  and  legal  procedures, 
information  and  education  programs, 
game  management,  land  management, 
and  deputy  training.  The  information  is 
presented  by  the  division  office  staff 
and  Harrisburg  personnel. 

Time  is  allotted  for  input  from  the 
field  officers,  and  this  is  a good  chance 
to  get  some  questions  answered.  There 
never  seems  to  be  enough  time  to  get 
everything  on  the  program  that  we’d 
like  to  have  discussed.  Such  all  day 
meetings  are  usually  held  twice  a year 
in  each  division.  Lunchtime  gives  us  a 
chance  to  talk  with  fellow  officers  we 
haven’t  seen  in  awhile  and  lets  us  com- 
pare notes  on  items  of  common  in- 
terest. 

January  30  — Today  was  spent  giving 
CPR  and  first-aid  training  to  the  food- 
and-cover  crew  and  game  protectors  in 
Dennis  Bernhardy’s  group.  Tomorrow 
will  be  more  of  the  same.  Last  October, 
Jerry  Ross  of  the  food-and-cover  crew 
and  I,  along  with  other  Commission 
employes  from  around  the  state,  went 
to  Harrisburg  and  took  the  instructor’s 
training  course  at  Red  Cross  headquar- 
ters. The  Commission  gives  an  annual 
refresher  course  to  all  its  employes. 

During  the  evening  I attended  the 
Bradford  County  deputy  training 
meeting.  In  this  county  the  three  game 
protectors  hold  their  meetings  to- 
gether. I usually  try  to  update  the  depu- 
ties as  to  what  is  going  on  in  land  man- 
agement work  here.  We  were  joined  by 
John  Booth  from  the  Dallas  office.  As 
it  is  just  prior  to  beaver  season,  the 
trapping  laws  were  reviewed  and  ques- 
tions answered. 

DGP  Bill  Bower  was  in  charge  of  the 
program  this  evening.  He  put  together 
a mock  trial  situation.  District  Magis- 
trate Jack  Huffman  presided  at  the 
hearing.  Bill  got  me  involved  as  the 
defendant  in  the  case  and  charged  me 
with  four  different  game  law  violations. 
I read  an  account  of  the  fictitious  situa- 
tion and  investigation,  and  it  appeared 
as  though  I might  be  able  to  beat  the 
rap. 

Just  as  I had  things  about  figured 
out,  Bill  announced  that  Deputy  Joe 
Yanavitch  was  my  lawyer  and  DGP 
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Barry  Hambley  from  Sullivan  County 
was  to  be  the  prosecutor.  Right  then 
and  there  I Knew  I was  in  trouble  and 
would  have  to  alter  my  plans.  The 
whole  situation  ranged  from  humorous 
to  hilarious  as  I exaggerated  my  testi- 
mony, trying  to  emphasize  various 
points  that  we  wanted  to  get  across  to 
the  deputies  as  part  of  their  training. 
The  judge  found  me  guilty  on  only  one 
out  of  the  four  charges. 

Our  special  guest  of  the  evening  was 
outdoor  writer  Shirley  Grenoble.  She 
couldn’t  believe  that  some  of  the  hear- 

Books  in  Brief . . . 


ings  actually  occurred  in  court  as  we’d 
depicted  them.  We  assured  her  that, 
even  though  we  exaggerated  some 
things  in  the  mock  trial,  all  of  the  argu- 
ments we  had  presented  had  taken 
place  at  one  time  or  another.  Our  inten- 
tion was  to  show  the  deputies  the  im- 
portance of  taking  good  notes  and 
being  sure  of  evidence,  dates,  times 
and  places,  for  use  in  future  court 
cases.  I feel  the  mock  trial  served  this 
purpose.  So  I guess  you  could  say  that 
I really  ended  this  month  “guilty  as 
charged.” 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

George  Nonte’s  Combat  Handguns,  ed.  by  Edward  C.  Ezell,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  352  pp.,  $17.95  (plus  6 per- 
cent sales  tax  in  Pennsylvania).  Nonte,  a well  known  gunwriter  who  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  handguns,  died  when  the  manuscript  for  this  book  was  in 
rough  draft.  It  was  put  into  final  form  and  edited  by  several  close  friends.  It 
evaluates  current  handguns  which  fall  within  the  classification  in  the  title,  dis- 
cusses custom  models,  alteration  of  your  own  autoloader  for  combat,  assem- 
bling high  performance  ammo,  and  related  subjects.  An  interesting  book  which 
will  be  liked  most  by  those  who  prefer  somewhat  exotic  autoloaders  chambered 
for  the  9mm  Parabellum  cartridge. 
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I SAW  IT  ON  a March  night,  when 
I went  out  for  wood. 

It  covered  the  remnants  of  the 
woodpile.  It  evened  up  the  tin  roofs  of 
the  sheds.  It  smoothed  the  wild  tops  of 
the  apple  trees.  It  capped  the  locust 
posts,  poised  on  the  fence  wires,  and 
whitened  the  latticed  corn  stalks 
beyond. 

I forgot  my  stove  chores  and  walked 
out  in  it.  It  fell  on  my  head,  my  neck. 
It  hissed  on  the  tops  of  my  ears.  It  fell 
like  a curtain,  shutting  out  all  view  of 
the  mountains.  It  silenced. 

In  the  fencerow,  it  haloed  every 
weed  head,  cloaked  every  blackberry 
cane.  Rabbit  tracks  stippled  it,  lead- 
ing on  a dead  run  into  the  field.  Out 
in  the  open  it  was  falling  fast,  cover- 
ing new-spread  manure,  healing  trac- 
tor stitches  in  the  land. 

The  rabbit  tracks  joined  another  set 
of  rabbit  tracks.  There  were  rabbit 
tracks  everywhere.  They  zigzagged, 
milled,  took  off  on  tangents.  I 
squinted,  but  could  see  no  rabbits.  I 
detached  my  feet  from  the  land  and 
went  on.  Below,  around  my  boots, 
spring  rivulets  gleamed  like  rivers  seen 
from  on  high — great,  meandering 
rivers  with  tributaries  and  floodplains 
and  oxbows  and  alluvial  fans. 

The  sky  was  gray  and  swarming.  I 
had  to  avert  my  face,  so  hard  it  came. 
Hard  and  cold  and  a little  unfamiliar. 
It  was  good,  but  it  was  something  of  a 
betrayal,  coming  for  the  first  time  so 
late  in  the  winter.  My  feet  encased  in 
huge  mud  overshoes,  I turned  back 
for  the  house. 

Onion  Snow 

It  was  snow,  sure  enough,  but  it 
was  the  onion  snow.  When  I took  off 
my  boots  and  tiptoed  the  last  steps  to 
the  door,  I bid  it  goodbye  for  the  year. 

Snow,  crystalline  form  of  water, 
constant  blanket  over  a fifth  of  the 
earth,  substance  of  great  variety  and 
spectacular  genesis — snow  is  no  rarity 
in  central  Pennsylvania  where  I live. 
Our  annual  snowfall  varies,  but 
usually  we  get  at  least  40  inches, 
enough  for  making  snowmen,  skiing. 


Chuck  Fergus 


or  tracking  deer,  depending  on  your 
bent,  and  more  than  enough  for 
shoveling  and  plowing. 

The  winter  of  the  onion  snow  was  a 
lean  one  where  I live.  Less  than  a foot 
fell  all  season.  Two  years  previous,  we 
had  a shade  over  100  inches;  I was  in 
my  element  that  year  (I  even  got  to 
use  snowshoes),  and  I long  for  another 
winter  of  gray  evenings,  silent  nights, 
and  deep  white  dawns. 

Snow,  like  rain,  forms  in  clouds. 
For  it  to  fall,  certain  conditions  must 
be  met.  There  must  be  adequate  hu- 
midity, sub-freezing  temperature, 
and  microscopic  nuclei  for  water 
vapor  to  condense  about.  A nucleus 
may  be  a speck  of  dust  from  a farmer’s 
field,  ash  from  a power  plant,  salt 
spray  from  the  sea,  even  a windblown 
microorganism. 

The  form  a crystal  takes  depends  on 
the  exact  temperature  and  moisture 
levels,  and  the  amount  of  time  the 
crystal  spends  growing.  In  general, 
the  more  moisture,  the  closer  the 
temperature  to  freezing,  and  the 
longer  the  crystal  swirls  in  the  cloud, 
the  more  intricate  it  will  be.  In  polar 
regions,  where  the  supercooled  air  can 
hold  little  moisture,  crystals  cannot 
develop,  and  snow  amounts  to  little 
more  than  powder.  Humid  conditions 
give  rise  to  complex  crystals,  includ- 
ing the  elegant  stellar  form  widely 
considered  to  be  the  standard  “snow- 
flake.” Technically  speaking,  a single 
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crystal  of  snow  is  not  a flake  at  all;  a 
flake  is  an  aggregate  of  up  to  100 
crystals,  most  altered  by  collisions 
with  others.  Neither  is  the  star  form 
the  one  commonly  found  in  nature: 
asymmetric  and  irregular  crystals  are 
far  more  typical. 

The  person  largely  responsible  for 
popularizing  the  star-shaped  crystal  is 
W.A.  “Snowflake”  Bentley,  a farmer 
from  Jericho,  Vermont.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Bentley  made 
over  6000  microscopic  photographs  of 
snow.  In  1931  he  published  a book. 
Snow  Crystals,  with  over  2000  of  his 
pictures.  There  are  six-armed  stars 
(the  hexagon  is  the  natural  crystalline 
shape  of  water)  embroidered  like 
Belgian  lace,  stars  that  are  feathered, 
jeweled,  and  filagreed.  While  family 
resemblances  show  among  the  crys- 
tals, no  two  look  exactly  alike,  rein- 
forcing the  adage  that  no  snowflake 
ever  has  a twin.  (Bentley’s  portrait  is 
in  the  book.  He  appears  a lean,  long- 
nosed  chap  in  greatcoat  and  fedora, 
bending  over  a machine  that  re- 
sembles neither  a camera  nor  a micro- 
scope but  is  in  fact  both — the  device 
he  used  during  thousands  of  cold, 
tedious  sessions  in  pursuit  of  his 
strange  passion.) 

As  a snow  crystal  grows  in  a cloud, 
it  gets  heavier.  It  may  become  a 
perfect  subject  for  a Bentley  portrait, 
it  may  be  battered  and  broken,  or  it 
may  take  one  of  many  other  config- 
urations. Finally,  gravity  calls  it  to 
earth. 


Some  30  years  ago,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Snow  and  Ice 
classified  the  many  forms  of  falling 
snow.  They  named  seven  basic 
shapes:  star,  plate,  needle,  column, 
column  with  a cap  at  each  end,  spa- 
tial dendrite,  and  irregular.  Later, 
mainly  to  pigeonhole  the  irregulars, 
C.  Magano  and  C.U.  Lee  designated 
over  100  types  of  snow  crystals,  mak- 
ing fine  distinctions  such  as  solid 
bullets,  hollow  bullets,  pyramids, 
cups,  columns  with  dendrites,  and  so 
on. 

Snow  on  the  ground  is  at  least  as 
diverse  and  dynamic  as  snow  in  the 
air.  Right  after  a storm,  crystals  may 
make  up  no  more  than  2 percent  of 
the  mass  of  a snow  layer.  The  rest  will 
be  air.  Different-shaped  crystals  fit 
together  differently;  granules  and 
needles  interlock,  while  stars  lie  loose 
and  fluffy. 

Wind  tumbles  the  crystals  against 
one  another.  Arms  shatter,  spikes 
snap,  small  crystals  lose  molecules  to 
larger  ones.  The  snow  settles,  becom- 
ing denser.  It  is  now  “old  snow.”  If  air 
can  circulate  in  the  snowpack,  as  on 
steep,  irregular  slopes,  then  crystals 
shaped  like  cups  may  form.  They  usu- 
ally occur  in  the  middle  or  lower 
layers  of  a snowpack,  and  they  have 
the  nasty  habit  of  sliding  when  the 
upper  layers  grow  too  heavy.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  ways  snow  can  ava- 
lanche. 

Last  Year’s  Snow 

In  high  mountains,  old  snow  may 
be  buried  by  many  storms.  It  com- 
pacts and  hardens,  becoming  firn — a 
German  word  meaning  “last  year’s 
snow” — and,  if  the  process  completes 
itself,  glacial  ice. 

Snowfalls  and  pressures  needed  for 
the  transformation  are  difficult  for 
flatlanders  to  imagine,  but  the  high 
country  truly  is  snow  country.  Con- 
sider two  statistics.  In  one  24-hour 
period  during  April  of  1921,  a storm 
dumped  76  inches  of  snow  on  Silver 
Lake,  Colorado.  In  the  winter  of  1970- 
71,  Paradise,  Washington,  on  the 
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slope  of  Mount  Rainier,  got  1027 
inches. 

Snow  numbers  can  be  impressive.  A 
foot  of  snow  with  average  moisture 
content  weighs  over  a hundred  tons  to 
the  acre.  An  inch  will  drench  an  acre 
with  the  equivalent  of  2700  gallons  of 
water.  The  average  house  roof  can 
collect  over  20,000  pounds  in  a storm. 
From  a 50-foot  stretch  of  sidewalk 
five  feet  wide,  a shoveler  removes  a 
ton  of  white  stuff  for  every  15  inches 
that  fall.  And — thanks  to  the  mathe- 
matical contortions  of  some  meteorol- 
ogist— throughout  time  enough  snow 
has  fallen  to  mantle  the  planet  50 
miles  deep. 

No  Two  Alike? 

A lot  of  crystals.  So  many,  that 
scientists  doubt  the  generations-old 
belief  that  no  two  snow  crystals  are 
alike.  In  short,  the  odds  favor  dupli- 
cation— considerable  duplication. 
Snowflake  Bentley’s  photographs  not- 
withstanding. (We  should  also  lay  to 
rest  the  notion  that  snow  is  white.  It  is 
clear.  Transparent  snow  crystals  act 
as  tiny  prisms,  breaking  light  into  all 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  human 
eye,  unable  to  cope  with  such  a bar- 
rage, gives  up  and  sees  the  snow  as 
white.) 

Among  humans,  no  group  is  as 
familiar  with  snow  as  the  Eskimos. 
Across  the  top  of  the  world  from 
Greenland  to  Alaska,  they  live  with 
snow  for  all  but  a few  months  of  the 
year.  Their  language  reflects  the  in- 
timacy. According  to  Ruth  Kirk  in  a 
book  entitled  Snow,  Eskimos  phrase 
the  question  “How  old  are  you?”  by 
asking  “How  many  snows-there-is- 
none  have  you  seen?” 

Their  language  has  different  words 
for  over  two  dozen  kinds  of  snow: 
fresh  snow  is  api;  snow  picked  up  by 
wind  and  deposited  in  a firm  mass  is 
upsik;  snow  skittering  along  the 
ground  is  siqoq.  Eskimos  have  special 
words  for  fluffy  snow  that  fell  without 
wind,  wet  springtime  snow,  crusted 
early-morning  snow  that  follows  a 
frigid  night,  dry  and  sugary  snow, 
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long  tapered  drifts,  rounded  smooth 
drifts,  snow  suitable  for  igloo  build- 
ing, and  many,  many  more. 

Northern  animals,  including  many 
in  Pennsylvania,  are  equally  at  home 
in  snow.  A deer’s  winter  coat — each 
hair  a hollow,  air-filled  tube — insu- 
lates so  well  that  snow  will  lie  un- 
melted on  the  animal’s  back.  A deer’s 
carcass,  unless  opened  for  cooling 
soon  after  the  kill,  can  spoil  even  in 
sub-freezing  weather.  Otters  are  in- 
spired by  snow.  They  romp,  roll,  and 
belly-flop  in  it,  skidding  down  hard- 
packed  slides  into  creeks  and  lakes. 
Bears  are  not  above  sliding  where  a 
suitable  slope  presents  itself.  The 
stolid — some  would  say  stupid — por- 
cupine remains  unmoved,  paying  no 
more  heed  to  snow  than  it  does  to  any- 
thing else. 
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Life  goes  on  apace  in  and  under  the 
snow.  Certain  species  of  algae,  fungi, 
bacteria,  rotifers,  protozoans,  worms, 
and  springtails  (also  known  as  snow 
fleas)  live  in  snows  of  various  regions. 
Under  the  snow,  at  ground  level,  voles 
and  shrews  dig  tunnel  networks  where 
they  live  out  the  winter.  This  quiet, 
dark  underworld  is  full  of  peril. 
Weasels,  with  their  long  sinuous  bod- 
ies, can  move  through  the  tunnels. 
Foxes  traveling  a thin  crust  above  are 
alert  to  rodent  rustlings;  standard  vul- 
pine technique  calls  for  a graceful 
leap  in  the  air,  front  paws  breaking 
through  to  a tunnel  and  a quick  snap 
of  jaws. 

An  Apt  Phrase 

Often  we  speak  of  a “blanket  of 
snow” — an  apt  turn  of  phrase,  for 
snow  traps  warmth  in  the  ground, 
protects  against  frigid  air,  and 
moderates  drastic  temperature  fluctu- 
ations. Snow  insulates  the  roots  of 
plants  that  will  send  up  new  life  when 
spring  arrives.  It  provides  moisture 
and  nutrients — sulphates,  calcium, 
potassium,  and  nitrates.  French 
farmers  say  that  a healthy  February 
snowfall  is  worth  a load  of  manure. 

Snow  can  be  kind  to  the  land  in 
other  ways,  I learned  one  September 
in  Wyoming’s  Bighorn  Mountains. 
Preparing  to  hike  up  a mountain 
called  Cloud  Peak,  two  friends  and  I 
camped  in  an  alpine  meadow  dotted 
with  boulders. 

We  crowded  into  the  tent  soon  after 
supper.  Clouds  rolled  in,  and  sleet 
ticked  the  nylon.  Tired  after  packing 
all  day  above  10,000  feet,  we  ex- 
changed little  of  the  usual  tent  banter; 


my  companions  drifted  off  to  sleep, 
but  I lay  awake  thinking  about  the 
land  we  were  traveling.  Land  yellow 
with  aspens  and  scrub  willows  in  their 
fall  change,  green  with  gnarled  subal- 
pine  fir.  Its  lakes  were  clean  blue.  It 
had  shown  us  elk,  deer  and  eagles,  set 
off  by  splendid  peaks — but  the  coun- 
try had  seen  too  much  of  man. 

Fire  rings,  trash  piles,  grazing 
stock,  and  eroded  trails  greeted  us  at 
every  turn.  A forest  ranger  encoun- 
tered the  day  before  estimated  that  at 
least  300  people  had  climbed  Cloud 
Peak  that  summer.  A trail  toward  its 
summit  marred  the  meadow  where 
we  camped. 

As  I lay  in  my  sleeping  bag,  I heard 
the  ticking  on  the  tent  give  way  to  a 
gentle  hiss.  I must  have  dozed, 
because  later,  when  I peered  out,  the 
ground  was  white.  I put  on  my  boots 
and  parka  and  went  out. 

The  snow  crunched  under  my  feet 
as  I walked  the  half-acre  meadow. 
Somewhere  rocks  slid,  the  clatter 
muffled  by  falling  snow. 

I took  shelter  under  the  lip  of  a 
mammoth  boulder.  In  the  meadow, 
snow  had  erased  the  trail.  The  tent 
was  a white  hump,  another  boulder 
capped  with  snow.  I found  myself 
wondering  how  the  land’s  hunter- 
gatherer  peoples  had  felt,  a short  cen- 
tury earlier,  standing  at  the  mouths 
of  caves  or  skin  shelters,  staring  out 
at  falling  snow.  I saw  the  land  un- 
touched under  its  snow  mantle,  and 
felt  its  underlying  wilderness. 

The  snow  came  on  and  on.  I watched 
until  I grew  cold,  and  then  I crossed 
the  meadow  to  join  my  friends  in 
sleep. 
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ARCHERY  EXHIBITS  are  good  places  to  examine  new  products  and  promote  the  bow- 
man’s sport. 


Shows  provide  needed. . . . 

VISION  and  VISIBILITY 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


HE  TIME  BETWEEN  the  end  of 
bowhunting  season  in  January 
until  woodchuck  hunting  gets  under- 
way in  the  spring  is  slow  going  for  the 
bow  hunter.  February  is  a waste  of 
calendar  space  as  far  as  outdoor 
shooting  is  concerned.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  promoters  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  void  during  that 
month  with  sportsmen’s  shows  which 
bring  us  up  to  date  on  what  is  new  in 
the  out  of  doors. 

Four  big  shows  vie  for  the  interest 
of  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  enthusiasts, 
as  well  as  their  future  purchases. 
These  take  place  in  Harrisburg,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia  and  Allentown, 
and  there  is  also  a sprinkling  of 
smaller  shows.  The  biggest  is  Harris- 
burg’s Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor 
Show  at  the  Farm  Show  Building. 


If  all  such  shows  had  to  offer  was 
“in  the  flesh”  displays  of  items  shown 
in  catalogs,  it  would  still  be  interest- 
ing. But  not  very  exciting. 

Archery,  because  it  can  be  prac- 
ticed indoors,  is  becoming  more 
popular  as  a show  activity  rather  than 
just  a passive  part  of  the  commercial 
displays.  Some  of  the  dealers  set  up 
shooting  facilities  so  that  prospective 
customers  can  personally  try  out  the 
products. 

This  is  a decided  convenience,  par- 
ticularly for  those  just  getting  into  the 
sport.  Even  experienced  archers  can 
check  out  the  latest  gadgets  and  new 
variations  of  old  items. 

Different  types  of  sights  and  string 
releases,  as  examples,  should  be 
personally  compared  before  a selec- 
tion is  made.  Being  able  to  actually 
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HELP  from  the  experts  is  another  reason  to 
visit  archery  shows. 


shoot  them  helps  the  individual  decide 
which  is  best  for  him.  And,  the  ex- 
hibitor naturally  goes  all  out  in  ex- 
plaining the  finer  points  of  his  prod- 
ucts. 

Promoters  have  learned  that  the 
chance  to  shoot  their  products  holds 
visitors’  interest.  Archery,  in  par- 
ticular, lends  itself  to  this  purpose. 
This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  at 
the  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor 
Show.  For  many  years  a series  of 
target  tournaments  has  been  held, 
with  a shootoff  for  the  daily  winners. 

In  1980,  the  final  tournament  was 
held  on  February  9,  when  the  daily 
winners  competed  for  trophies.  In  the 
professional  division,  a cash  prize  was 
given.  Winners  and  scores  in  that 
event  follow: 

Pro  Unlimited,  Larry  Wise, 
Mifflintown,  596;  Men  Unlimited,  A1 
Kroft,  Johnstown,  589;  Women  Un- 
limited, Barbara  Schoch,  Boyertown, 
547. 

Freestyle  Men:  Class  AA,  Pete 
Single,  BaHo,  Md.,  578;  A,  Charles 
Powell,  Reedsville,  559;  B,  Mike 
Basala,  Berwick,  541;  C,  Earl  Runkle, 
Hegins,  531;  D,  Clayton  Naus,  Ber- 
wick, 521. 


Freestyle  Women:  Class  A,  Debra 
Lesher,  Hummelstown,  425. 

Barebow  Men:  Class  AA,  Ben 
Lenker,  Wiconisco,  524;  A,  Ken  Bell, 
Mifflintown,  517;  B,  Lawrence  Phil- 
lips, Oxford,  519;  C,  Larry  Badalato, 
Berwick,  468;  D,  Douglas  Shuey, 
West  Fairview,  421. 

Barebow  Women:  Class  AA,  Nancy 
Markey,  Hummelstown,  478. 

Bowhunter  Freestyle  Men:  Class 
AA,  George  Atwood,  Lebanon,  554; 
A,  Brooke  Warner,  Reading,  555;  B, 
Ben  Mascalis,  Dallas,  541;  C,  Ron 
Machamer,  Williamstown,  504;  D, 
James  Kohler,  Harrisburg,  520. 

Bowhunter  Barebow  Men:  Class 
AA,  Joseph  Novack,  Baltimore,  Md., 
545. 

Youth — 12  and  under:  Charles 
Naus,  Berwick,  465;  ages  13-15: 
David  Keith,  Ephrata,  541;  ages 
16-18:  Ron  Zerby,  Jr.,  Lykens,  514. 

At  this  year’s  show,  scheduled  for 
February  7—15,  25  trophies  and  150 
medals  will  be  available  for  con- 
testants, with  the  final  tournament  on 
February  14.  Ron  Beane  will  again  be 
in  charge  of  the  archery  event. 

A simulated  animal  shooting  range, 
an  innovation  by  Dave  Staples,  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  visiting  archers 
at  the  Allentown  Sports  Expo  and  Ser- 
toma  Show. 

Major  Fund  Raiser 

This  show,  scheduled  each  year 
during  the  last  week  of  February,  is 
the  major  fund  raising  project  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Sertoma  Club,  a non- 
profit service  organization  affiliated 
with  Sertoma  International.  In  the 
three  years  of  the  show’s  existence, 
about  $12,000  was  raised  for  various 
charities  in  the  area. 

Staples,  owner  of  the  Easton  arch- 
ery shop,  who  is  nationally  known  in 
archery  circles,  set  up  a number  of 
three-dimensional  animal  targets 
against  a natural  backdrop  of  foliage. 
To  further  simulate  field  conditions, 
he  had  an  elevated  platform  from 
which  archers  could  shoot.  Visitors 
were  loaned  tackle  to  shoot,  and  in- 
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structions  and  assistance  were  avail- 
able for  those  desiring  it. 

Such  shows  give  archery  organiza- 
tions a chance  to  get  members  and  to 
promote  group  activities.  Pennsyl- 
vania Professional  Bowhunter  Society 
is  one  such  association  that  has  a 
booth  for  this  purpose. 

This  year,  Pennsylvania  State  Arch- 
ery Association  will  man  a booth  at 
the  Harrisburg  show,  and  a call  is  out 
for  volunteers.  Mrs.  Jean  Chesmar 
(412-822-7805)  will  coordinate  per- 
sonnel and  times  to  maintain  this 
facility.  If  you  want  to  lend  a hand, 
give  Jean  a call.  Those  not  in  organ- 
ized archery  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  this  state 
organization  which  will  observe  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1981. 

Individual  archery  clubs  might 
purchase  advertising  space  in  state 
and  national  outdoor  show  bulletins 
to  promote  their  sport  on  a local  basis. 
While  the  big  shows  draw  huge 
crowds  because  of  their  diversity  of 
interests  and  variety  of  displays,  an 
archery  presentation  by  local  bowmen 
can  serve  many  purposes. 

For  instance,  it  introduces  the 
general  public  to  the  merits  of  arch- 
ery. Most  archers  shun  the  limelight, 
and  by  its  very  nature  shooting  the 
bow  calls  for  the  wide  open  spaces 
which  are  seldom  found  near  urban 
areas.  Further,  the  activity  itself  is  not 
a popular  spectator  sport.  Proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  two  divergent  yet  simi- 
lar archery  activities.  First  is  the  an- 
nual state  target  tournament  held  on 
the  campus  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity where  it  might  be  assumed 
there  would  be  a natural  audience 
from  the  campus  and  surrounding 
community.  Yet,  there  is  no  more 
than  a sewing  bee  attendance  from 
other  than  registered  participants. 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


EASY  ACCESS  and  exciting  action  are 
necessary  ingredients  for  a successful 
archery  display. 


Second,  at  Forksville  Bowhunter  Fes- 
tival, adjacent  to  a remote  and  tiny 
village,  there  are  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors in  addition  to  the  largest  number 
of  participants — in  excess  of  2,000 — 
at  any  archery  event  in  the  world. 

Forksville’s  Secret 

Forksville’s  secret  would  appear  to 
be  in  the  diversity  of  activities  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  an  area  where  both  spectators  and 
participants  have  easy  access  and  visi- 
bility. Rather  than  have  the  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  archers  pounding 
arrows  into  targets  so  distant  they 
must  use  binoculars  to  check  their 
hits,  the  Festival’s  action  is  quite  vis- 
ible. Hits  and  misses  on  the  running 
deer,  flying  duck  and  dodging  wood- 
chuck are  easily  seen.  The  indoor  dis- 
plays of  archery  tackle  and  equipment 
are  viewed  by  a steady  stream  of 
buyers  and  the  merely  curious.  Every- 
thing is  archery  oriented  except  the 
outdoor  chicken  barbeque,  which  ap- 
peals to  everyone. 

Some  years  ago  the  Eastern  Re- 
gional Tournament  was  held  in  a field 
which  doubles  as  my  front  yard.  To 
this  day  people  who  wouldn’t  know  a 
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THE  PROMOTION  OF  YOUR  ARCHERY  club  and  archers’  ethics  will  enhance  the  image  of 
all  bowmen. 


bow  from  a beau  ask  when  we  are 
going  to  hold  another  tournament. 

Visibility! 

A combination  exhibition-display- 
instruction  type  show  on  a local  basis 
requires  the  cooperation  of  area  clubs 
and  sporting  goods  dealers  to  come  up 
with  a safe  and  effective  presentation. 
Wide  ranging  advertising  and  public- 
ity campaigns  are  necessary  to  create 
public  awareness.  From  that  point  on 
it  is  up  to  the  individuals  and  distrib- 
utors running  the  show  to  get  the  de- 
sired results. 

A well  organized  show  will  also  im- 


prove the  public’s  attitude  toward 
archery.  Even  though  this  sport  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  a major  ac- 
tivity, the  general  public  is  not  well 
informed  about  it.  Archery’s  draw- 
backs as  a spectator  sport  do  not  help. 
Most  who  become  interested  do  so  on 
an  individual  basis. 

The  fact  that  public  interest  at  ex- 
hibits has  been  increasing  every  year 
is  evidence  that  they  are  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  archery  and  the 
archer’s  image.  Sportsmen  who  want 
to  keep  this  trend  going  should  sup- 
port these  programs  100  percent. 
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M@dfl[ETT[ES  AMP  TMH 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


EO  McCARTNEY  moved  cau- 
tiously through  a patch  of  tim- 
ber. He  wanted  to  get  to  an  opening 
that  would  give  him  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  hillside  across  a wide 
ravine.  He  had  seen  several  deer  run 
into  the  ravine,  and  he  thought  one 
was  legal.  If  things  worked  out  as 
planned,  the  deer  would  move  up  the 
hillside,  offering  him  a long  but  wide 
open  shot.  His  plans  materilized.  No 
sooner  had  he  hit  the  opening  than  the 
deer  became  visible  moving  up  the 
hill.  A quick  look  through  his  binocu- 
lars confirmed  that  one  had  antlers. 
He  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  buck  in 
his  2Va-8x  Bausch  and  Lomb  scope. 
He  began  to  plan  his  shot. 

He  knew  from  years  of  competitive 
range  shooting  experience  that  the 
distance  was  close  to  250  yards.  He 
worked  into  a solid  offhand  position 
and  centered  the  moving  buck  in  the 
scope.  When  everything  looked  right, 
he  touched  off  the  shot.  The  buck 
staggered  for  a few  steps  and  fell.  It 
was  a perfect  shot. 

Nothing  Spectacular 

For  most  hunters,  making  a 250- 
yard  offhand  shot  would  be  some- 
thing to  relate  to  their  grandchildren, 
but  to  Leo  McCartney  and  many 
other  shooters  who  compete  in  the 
comparatively  new  sport  of  metallic 
silhouette  shooting,  such  a result  is 
nothing  spectacular.  After  all,  their 
favorite  pastime  is  firing  hundreds  of 
rounds  from  the  offhand  position  at 
ranges  up  to  500  meters.  Leo  never 
doubted  his  ability  when  the  moment 
of  truth  came,  for  he’d  paid  his  dues 
on  the  silhouette  range  (State  Cham- 
pion, 1978-79),  and  he  had  the  ability 
to  put  it  all  together  in  the  woods. 


That’s  the  sign  of  a real  champion. 

Silhouette  shooting  was  developed 
in  Mexico  and  crossed  the  border  into 
our  Southwest.  Now  it’s  spreading 
across  the  country.  I see  it  as  a varia- 
tion of  the  old  turkey  shoot,  where 
competitors  actually  shot  at  live  birds. 
In  MS  shooting,  though,  the  targets 
are  replicas  of  various  live  targets — 
chickens,  pigs,  turkeys  and  bighorn 
rams — cut  out  of  heavy-gauge  metal 
and  fired  at  from  ranges  of  200  to  500 
meters,  the  smaller  targets  being  posi- 
tioned at  the  closer  ranges.  Metallic 
silhouette  developed  as  a rifleman’s 
game  but  now  is  also  shot  with  hand- 
guns at  shorter  distances — if  you  can 
call  200-yard  shooting  with  a hand- 
gun short.  In  the  handgun  version,  a 
supine  firing  position  is  allowed,  but 
with  the  rifle  all  shooting  is  offhand. 

Magnum  cartridges  are  prohibited 
in  rifle  silhouette  competition.  The 
big  loads  are  just  too  destructive  on 
expensive  metal  targets.  An  added 
benefit  of  the  restriction  is  that  many 
women  and  young  shooters  now  com- 
pete, since  they  don’t  have  to  put  up 
with  the  shoulder-pounding  loads. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  popu- 
larity of  MS  shooting  in  this  country 
has  grown  beyond  anyone’s  wildest 
expectations.  More  and  more  ranges 
are  being  built  and  many  new  shoot- 
ers are  taking  part.  It’s  wonderful  to 
see  a new  shooting  sport  like  this  take 
hold.  It’s  doubtless  helped  by  the  fact 
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SILHOUETTE  SHOOTING  HAS  GROWN  beyond  anyone’s  wildest  expectations,  but  it’s  no 
wonder  since  MS  shooting  is  a sport  that  anyone  can  participate  in. 


that  when  a shot  is  fired  everyone  can 
immediately  see  the  results — the  target 
either  falls  over  or  it  doesn’t — some- 
thing unusual  in  rifle  and  handgun 
competition.  Also,  it’s  tough  to  score 
well,  and  many  shooters  enjoy  the 
challenge. 

When  Helen  and  I attended  a sil- 
houette rifle  shoot  at  the  famous 
Ridgeway  Rifle  Club’s  range,  club 
president  Clarence  Detsch  explained 
that  in  silhouette  shooting  with  the 
rifle  there  are  four  classes:  B,  A,  AA, 
and  AAA.  Such  a wide  spread  in  classes 
means  a place  for  every  shooter.  You 
compete  against  shooters  of  your  own 
ability.  This  cuts  down  embarrass- 
ment. 

This  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  many  trap  and  skeet  clubs  could 
increase  their  ranks  by  adopting  simi- 
lar procedures.  I remember  an  inci- 
dent at  a trap  range  where  a new 
shooter  was  put  in  with  a squad  of 
crackshots.  He  missed  the  entire  25 
birds  while  the  rest  of  the  squad  broke 
everything  in  sight.  He  braved  the  line 
the  second  time,  and  managed  to  get  a 
couple  hits,  but  he  had  little  taste  for 
trap  shooting  after  that.  Firing  with  a 
squad  of  beginners  or  relatively  new 
shooters  could  have  cut  down  his 
humiliation  immensely. 

Unlike  trap  and  skeet  shooters  who 
can  raise  their  scores  significantly  in  a 


very  short  time,  rifle  silhouette  shoot- 
ers need  not  be  embarrassed  by  low 
scores  for  a long  time.  I talked  with 
one  young  fellow  who  had  raised  his 
average  to  14  out  of  40  only  after 
three  years  of  competition.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  discouraging,  but  shows 
that  silhouette  competition  requires 
the  shooter  to  be  patient  and  learn  the 
sport  step  by  step. 

When  silhouette  shooting  began  in 
this  country  a few  years  back,  both 
handgun  and  rifle  participants  used 
regular  factory  equipment,  but  it 
wasn’t  long  until  more  sophisticated 
gear  came  upon  the  scene.  Naturally, 
the  better  the  shooting  gear,  the 
higher  the  score.  Still,  the  beginner 
doesn’t  need  specialized  equipment. 
In  the  rifle  line,  many  of  the  conven- 
tional cartridges  will  do.  The  old 
30-06  or  270  Winchester,  for  instance, 
will  fill  the  bill  for  a long  time.  If  the 
sport  gets  into  the  bloodstream, 
though,  more  specialized  outfits  can 
be  had.  The  first  step  is  to  get  involved, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  at- 
tend a match. 

The  one  at  Ridgeway  was  interest- 
ing and  well  organized.  Range  officer 
Terry  Detsch  kept  things  moving  in  a 
well-oiled  manner.  There  were  few 
delays,  and  I was  impressed  with  the 
group  of  youngsters  who  used  trail 
bikes  to  set  up  the  targets. 
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The  range  layout  at  Ridgeway  is 
large.  There  are  20  chickens  at  200 
meters,  20  pigs  at  300,  20  turkeys  at 
385,  and  20  rams  at  500.  This  allows 
four  shooters  to  fire  at  five  targets  in 
each  set  during  a match.  With  20 
shooters  going  to  the  line  each  time, 
things  move  quickly. 

I think  I’m  correct  in  saying  there  is 
no  set  pattern  for  target  selection.  In 
other  words,  not  everyone  starts  with 
the  chickens  at  200  meters.  However, 
the  shooter  must  always  move  up.  If 
he  starts  with  the  pigs  at  300,  the  next 
target  would  be  turkeys  at  385,  rams 
at  500,  and  back  to  the  chickens  at  200 
meters.  The  competitor  always  shoots 
from  left  to  right  and  fires  just  one 
shot  at  each  target.  If  the  shot  is  a 
miss,  the  target  is  left  standing  and 
the  shooter  moves  to  the  next  one. 

Two  and  one-half  minutes  is  al- 
lowed for  each  five  shots.  After  every- 
one on  the  line  has  fired  five  shots,  the 
range  officer  asks  if  there  are  any 
alibis  (misfires,  etc.).  If  a shooter  has 
had  a legitimate  problem,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  complete  his  string.  The 
targets  are  scored  and  set  up,  and  the 
same  line  fires  a second  round  of  five 
shots.  Each  shooter  has  then  fired  ten 
shots  at  his  particular  set  of  targets. 

Each  shooter  is  accompanied  to  the 
line  by  a coach  who  keeps  track  of  the 
time  and  tells  the  shooter  where  each 
bullet  hit.  Every  contestant  I talked 
with  credited  the  coach  for  much  of 
his  success. 

From  a hunter’s  point  of  view,  there 
might  seem  to  be  little  similarity  be- 
tween knocking  down  a metal  ram  at 
500  meters  and  dropping  a whitetail 
at  150  yards.  The  many  unknown  fac- 
tors of  a hunt  and  the  anticipation 
that  makes  big  game  hunting  so  satis- 
fying admittedly  are  missing,  but  sil- 
houette shooting  is  certainly  challeng- 
ing and  there  is  as  much  anxiety  as 
there  is  in  trying  to  outsmart  a wily 
buck. 

I think  the  best  approach  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  sports  completely.  There 
need  not  be  any  conflict  of  interest. 
There  isn’t  any  truth  that  one  sport 


must  be  given  up  to  enjoy  the  other, 
although  some  shooters  see  it  that 
way.  Silhouette  shooting  will  enhance 
any  hunter’s  ability.  Why  shouldn’t 
it?  When  a shooter  can  connect  on 
metal  chickens  at  200  meters  50  per- 
cent of  the  time,  it’s  only  reasonable 
to  assume  his  chances  will  be  much 
better  on  a 150-yard  shot  at  a standing 
deer. 

Maybe  none  of  us  will  reach  the 
category  of  Leo  McCartney,  who 
dropped  ten  straight  rams  at  500 
meters  in  a losing  effort  to  Terry 
Detsch  in  the  1980  state  championship, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  equal  Clarence 
Detsch,  who  knocked  over  ten  straight 
turkeys  at  385  meters  while  I watched 
at  the  Ridgeway  Range.  Roy  Mackey 
of  Bradford  downed  eight  out  of  ten 
turkeys  that  same  day.  This  is  super 
shooting  even  for  top  shots,  and  the 
average  hunter  will  never  reach  such 
heights.  Still,  shooting  the  big  game 
rifle  in  any  form  of  competition  can 
be  considered  practice,  and  the  more 
practice  we  get  the  better  off  we  are. 

I could  go  on  in  more  detail,  but  I 
think  the  benefits  are  obvious.  Any 
shooter  is  bound  to  be  a better  off- 
hand shot  after  a summer  of  silhouette 
shooting,  and  he  will  understand  his 


ALTHOUGH  many  conventional  hunting 
rifles  will  suffice  for  MS  shooting,  more 
specialized  outfits  are  available.  Here  Leo 
McCartney  shows  Don  such  a rifle. 
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EDNA  HUFF,  left,  with  her  S&W  44  Magnum  and  Renee  Hopkins  with  her  XP  100  are  two 
women  whose  success  should  encourage  more  women  to  try  this  sport. 


rifle  better.  For  several  decades,  in  a 
variety  of  columns,  I have  advocated 
more  practice.  It’s  not  a waste  of 
ammo  or  money.  Practice  makes  a 
better  shot  out  of  anyone,  and  I still 
insist  that  the  cartridge  is  not  nearly 
as  important  in  hunting  as  the 
hunter’s  shooting  ability  and  familiar- 
ity with  his  gun. 

This  deer  season  (1980;  this  column 
is  being  written  in  September),  I in- 
tend to  use  a Remington  Model  788 
chambered  for  the  new  7mm-08  car- 
tridge. This  is  the  308  Winchester  case 
necked  down  to  accept  the  284  bullet. 
Velocity  runs  around  2800  fps  with 
the  140-grain  factory  round,  and  tests 
so  far  fired  by  Doctor  Richard  Rosco 
and  myself  indicate  the  7mm-08  will 
be  more  than  adequate  for  white- 
tailed deer.  This  little  case  cannot  give 
the  ballistics  of  the  7mm  Remington 
Magnum,  of  course,  but  I’m  sure  I 


won’t  have  any  feeling  of  being  under- 
powered or  undergunned.  What  I will 
try  to  do  is  familiarize  myself  with  the 
rifle  and  its  potential  long  before 
opening  day. 

In  many  GAME  NEWS  columns, 
I’ve  been  emphatic  about  getting  to 
understand  your  rifle.  I’ve  stressed 
that  because  it’s  important.  Too  many 
hunters  take  their  rifles  for  granted. 
But  no  two  rifles  are  the  same,  and  the 
hunter  should  understand  every  facet 
of  his  own. 

This  brings  to  mind  one  rifle  I used 
that  had  an  eccentric  safety.  It  re- 
quired a slight  push  to  the  side  before 
I could  get  it  to  move  forward.  Use  of 
the  gun  made  me  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  had  I not  known  about  it,  I 
might  not  have  dropped  a doe  that  of- 
fered me  a quick  shot  that  season. 

This  illustration  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  a rifle  on  a first- 
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hand  basis,  and  I think  any  hunter 
who  gets  involved  in  rifle  silhouette 
shooting  will  get  to  know  his  rifle  bet- 
ter. The  hunter  can  reap  great  benefit 
from  this  type  of  shooting  with  his 
regular  big  game  outfit.  It  isn’t  neces- 
sary to  mortgage  the  farm,  and  an- 
other pleasing  aspect  is  that  the  wife 
or  girlfriend  can  shoot  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  males. 

On  the  4th  of  July  weekend,  GAME 
NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell  and  I visited 
the  state  handgun  silhouette  shoot  at 
the  North  Buffalo  Sportsman’s  Club 
outside  of  Kittanning.  Among  others 
turning  in  impressive  scores  were  two 
attractive  ladies,  Edna  Huff  and 
Renee  Hopkins.  I didn’t  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  Edna  Huff  of 
Indiana,  who  holds  the  International 
Ladies  Revolver  Record  with  an 
amazing  34,  but  I had  a short  inter- 
view with  Renee  Hopkins  who  is  from 
Erie. 

Renee  shoots  in  the  Unlimited  AAA 
Class  with  a 7mm  IHMFA  built  on  a 
Remington  XP-100  action.  This  is  a 
tough  category  that  requires  a score  of 
35  to  38  out  of  40  to  win. 

I learned  in  a phone  call  to  Edna 
Huff  that  she  fires  the  Unlimited  In- 
ternational Class  with  a 308  built  on 


IN  THE  Creedmore  position  the  shooter 
holds  his  handgun  against  his  calf  for  sup- 
port. 


Letters 

There’s  something  about  guns 
and  shooting  which  creates  large 
amounts  of  mail  from  readers.  I am 
always  interested  in  your  comments 
and  observations.  However,  my  gun- 
writing is  a spare-time  activity,  and 
by  the  time  I’ve  done  the  research 
and  writing  for  a monthly  column,  I 
simply  don’t  have  time  to  answer 
personal  letters.  I hope  you’ll 
understand.  — DL 


an  XP-100.  This  is  the  toughest  grind 
of  them  all.  There’s  no  room  for  error 
in  a class  that  requires  39  to  40  out  of 
40.  Both  of  these  ladies  are  tremendous 
shots,  and  I think  their  impressive 
performances  should  encourage  thou- 
sands of  other  women  to  get  involved 
in  silhouette  shooting. 

At  the  handgun  shoot,  both  Bell 
and  I agreed  we  were  automatically 
disqualified,  since  neither  of  us  could 
ever  crawl  into  what  these  shooters 
call  the  “Creedmore”  position.  This  is 
a variation  of  the  old  “back”  position 
used  by  long-range  riflemen  several 
generations  ago.  It’s  almost  impossible 
to  describe,  but  basically  the  shooter 
reclines  on  his  back,  knees  up,  feet 
spread  and  soles  flat  on  the  ground. 
One  wrist  supports  the  back  of  the 
head  in  proper  position  for  aiming, 
while  the  other  hand  holds  the  gun 
firmly  alongside  the  upraised  calf  of 
the  leg.  If  I ever  did  manage  to 
assume  this  position,  I’d  be  well  into 
my  social  security  days  before  I ever 
got  straightened  out  in  an  upright 
position  again. 

Shooting  at  metal  targets  is  catch- 
ing the  interest  of  the  nation’s  shoot- 
ers. The  best  part  of  it  is  that  anyone 
can  participate.  I hope  it  will  stay 
that  way.  The  minute  the  average 
shooter  is  ruled  out  because  of  expense 
or  class  qualifications,  silhouette 
shooting  will  stop  growing.  It’s  noth- 
ing like  hunting,  but  you  have  to  tip  a 
hunter’s  hat  to  the  men  and  women 
who  accept  the  challenge  of  the  sil- 
houette range. 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


tralia  for  the  pet  trade,  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  abundant  wild  birds 
along  Florida’s  coast.  These  aggres- 
sive and  prolific  cavity  nesters  could 
become  as  serious  a pest  as  the  star- 
ling and  house  sparrow  in  terms  of 
causing  agricultural  damage  and  creat- 
ing competition  with  resident  cavity- 
nesting birds.  Well-manicured  lawns, 
nest  boxes,  and  bird  feeders  appear  to 
be  suitable  replacements  for  the  savan- 
nahs of  Australia,  as  flocks  of  up  to 
8000  parakeets  can  be  seen  ranging 
along  the  Florida  coasts  or  roosting  on 
telephone  wires. 

The  rate  of  cleaning  up  polluted 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  has  gone 
from  140  miles  a year  in  the  early  70s 
to  26  miles  a year  today  because  the 
regulations  and  paperwork  required  by 
the  Clean  Waters  Act  keep  the  state’s 
water  pollution  control  staff  in  the  of- 
fice rather  than  in  the  field.  DER  offi- 
cials recently  stated  that  the  large 
number  of  regulations  are  just  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  original  purpose  for 
passing  them. 

A seven-year  effort  to  reestablish 
breeding  colonies  of  common  puffins 
on  Maine’s  coastal  islands  is  showing 
signs  of  success.  Every  summer  since 
1973,  researchers  have  transplanted 
100  ten-day-old  puffin  nestlings  from 
Newfoundland  to  Eastern  Egg  Rock 
island,  hoping  the  puffins,  upon  reach- 
ing sexual  maturity  at  age  5,  will  return 
to  the  island  to  breed.  A few  puffins 
returned  in  1977,  38  returned  in  1978, 
229  in  1979,  and  1980  appears  to  be  the 
best  year  yet. 


A recent  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute report  indicates  that  state  wildlife 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  becom- 
ing more  efficient  and  professional. 
There  is  a growing  trend  among  state 
agencies  to  require  new  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  have  a college  degree, 
usually  in  wildlife  management.  The 
nation’s  6600  state  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement officers  account  for  over  32 
percent  of  all  state  employees  engaged 
in  fish  and  wildlife  activities  and  over 
28  percent  of  the  states'  fish  and  wild- 
life budgets  An  average  officer  is  re- 
sponsible for  a 500-square-mile  district 
and  the  policing  of  7039  hunters  and 
fishermen.  This  same  average  officer 
makes  more  than  62  arrests  a year. 
Methods  to  improve  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement are  needed  because  officers 
are  continually  being  given  more  laws 
to  enforce. 

Young  bald  eagles  from  Wisconsin 
and  ospreys  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia have  been  released  in  Tennessee 
in  the  hopes  of  bringing  these  birds  of 
prey  back  to  the  Volunteer  State.  The 
young  birds  were  raised  on  nest  plat- 
forms and  fed  by  hand  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  fly  and  feed  for  them- 
selves. It  is  hoped  the  birds,  upon 
maturity,  will  return  to  the  nest  plat- 
forms and  breed.  Both  species  are  en- 
dangered in  Tennessee,  where  there 
are  only  five  known  osprey  nests  and 
no  active  eagle  nests. 

To  crack  down  on  the  $75  million 
illegal  wildlife  trade,  all  importers  and 
exporters  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  prod- 
ucts made  from  fish  and  wildlife  must 
now  be  licensed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. In  addition,  this  requirement  will 
make  it  easier  to  detect  when  a particu- 
lar species  is  being  exploited. 

The  future  looks  dim  for  the  dusky 
seaside  sparrow.  A month-long  search 
for  the  sparrows  ended  with  only  two 
being  found.  The  dusky,  originally 
found  in  marshes  along  the  St.  John’s 
River  in  Florida,  has  been  the  victim  of 
four-lane  expressways,  housing  devel- 
opments, mosquito  control  programs, 
and  uncontrolled  fires.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 4000  duskys  in  the  ’60s,  24 
in  1978,  and  only  13  in  1979. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  

HARVEY  A ROBERTS 
ROSS  E STARNER 

KENNETH  L.  HESS 

DALE  E SHEFFER  

JACOB  I SITLINGER 
GERALD  D KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 


Division  of  Game  Management 


Division  of  Land  Management 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658  Phone  A C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone  A C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D 5,  Dallas  18612.  Fhone:  A C.  717  675-1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D 2,  Reading  19605  Phone  A C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A C.  215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W Hodge,  Superintendent,  R D 1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R D 2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone  A C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd.  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R D.  1,  Brockway  15824  Phone  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 


The  CAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528- 
page  collection  of  outstanding 
material  from  the  first  50  years  of 
GAME  NEWS,  is  now  available  in  softcover. 
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The  snowy  owl,  normally  found  in  the  tundra  regions  of  Alaska 
and  Canada,  is  an  irregular  winter  resident  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  lemming  population  in  the  Arctic  falls,  these  owls 
migrate  south  and  may  be  seen  in  tundra-like  areas  such  as  open 
fields,  beaches,  or  marshes.  Since  they  have  little  fear  of  man, 
snowy  owls  also  may  be  seen  perched  on  telephone  poles  or  tele- 
vision antennas.  For  more  on  the  snowy  owl  see  J.M.  Roever’s 
“The  Winter  of  the  Snowy  Owls"  on  page  14. 
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For  several  decades,  William  F.  Buckley,  editor  of  National  Review,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely  read  columnists  in  this  country.  The  following 
syndicated  item  appeared  in  newspapers  nationwide  in  mid-December.  We 
are  reprinting  it  because  it  deals  with  a subject  of  great  interest  to  GAME 
NEWS  readers. 


Gun  Control  Won’t  Work, 
But  Criminal  Control  Will 

By  William  F.  Buckley 


IT  OCCURS  to  us,  on  further  meditation,  that  Martin  Luther  King,  John  F. 

Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  Allard  Lowenstein, 
Michael  Halberstam  and  John  Lennon  had  in  common  something  else  than 
that  they  were  killed  by  guns.  All  the  talk  tends  to  center  on  the  necessity  to  do 
away  with  guns.  Insignificant  attention  is  given  to  the  alternative  proposal, 
which  is  to  do  away  with  people  who  buy  guns  to  kill  people  with. 

Capital  punishment?  Yup.  The  argument  about  deterrence  will  probably 
continue  for  so  long  as  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantees 
free  speech,  which  I hope  will  be  forever.  But  meanwhile,  we  learn  that  the 
murder  rate  is  rising  at  a rather  spectacular  rate.  After  the  murder  of  John 
Lennon  the  statisticians  had  a great  day  of  figure-collecting.  And  the  figures 
are  certainly  arresting.  We  learn  that  during  the  Vietnam  war,  more  Ameri- 
cans were  shot  by  Americans  than  by  Vietnamese.  And  this  was  without  a 
single  recorded  protest  by  the  peacemakers  against  the  peacebreakers.  Far 
from  it:  when  Senator  Goldwater  ran  for  president  among  other  things  on  a 
law-and-order  platform,  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  political  literati  that  law- 
and-order  were  “code  words”  for  racism.  (This  so  much  exasperated  one  writer 
that  he  asked  publicly  what  was  the  code  word  for  law  and  order?) 

The  statistics  are  certainly  as  intimidating  as  the  proponents  of  gun  control 
mean  them  to  be.  In  the  decade  1968-1978,  gun  murders  rose  by  a factor  of 
nearly  50  percent.  It  is  seldom  commented  upon,  by  those  who  adduce  these 
frightening  figures,  that  during  the  decade  in  question,  and 
indeed  beginning  a few  years  before,  capital  punishment 
disappeared  in  the  United  States.  For  all  intents  and  purposes, 
capital  punishment  is  a dead  letter,  save  for  those  exceptional 
circumstances  when  important  American  writers  need  . . . 
a consummation,  in  order  fully  to  exploit  their  talents. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  Kansas  murderers 
were  hanged  for  the  convenience  of  Truman  Capote,  or  that  Gary 
Gilmore,  drawing  on  his  celebrated  reserves  of  noblesse 
oblige,  elected  to  be  shot  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
Norman  Mailer.  But,  with  the.  single  exception  of  Florida’s  John 
Spenkelink,  those  in  our  society  inclined  to  murder  have  only 

continued  on  page  43 


IT  WAS  NOVEMBER,  the  early 
1930s.  I don’t  know  the  exact  date 
— it  was  over  forty-seven  years  ago. 
My  brother  Hillard  and  I were  being 
dropped  off  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains with  a $1. 34-bag  of  groceries. 
This  was  to  be  an  experiment  in  sur- 
vival— living  on  the  land.  Also  one  of 
necessity.  Like  nearly  everyone  else, 


Hillard  swung  his  short  30-06  Rem- 
ington with  the  crooked  bolt  handle, 
skinny  barrel,  and  voice  of  a cannon 
over  his  shoulder,  picked  up  the  gro- 
ceries and  his  double  Fox.  He  headed 
up  the  temperamental  stone  steps  to 
the  one-mom  cabin.  I followed  with 
my  300  Savage,  our  bag  of  ammo  and 
my  beautiful  little  Ithaca  double.  . . . 


BEANS 

an  experiment  in  survival 

By  R.A.  Anthony 


we  were  unemployed — broke.  The 
nearest  town.  Slate  Run,  a few  weath- 
ered houses,  dozed  ten  miles  away. 
The  angry  sky  screamed  “Snow!” 

This  was  the  depth  of  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  ’30s  and  the  few  cabins 
in  the  State  Forest  were  empty.  The 
first  day  of  small  game  season  we  had 
hunted  all  day  without  encountering 
another  person.  Not  a car  passed  the 
cabin  that  night. 

“All  right,”  said  another  brother, 
Ralph,  “we’ll  be  back  next  Sunday 
with  supplies  for  a full  week  of  deer 
hunting.”  Then  his  gaze  fell  on  the 
$ 1.34-bag  of  groceries  and  he  grinned. 
“Have  fun,”  he  said. 

Still  another  brother,  Ivan,  bent 
toward  the  open  window  of  the  car  so 
we  could  hear  him  outside.  “Go  easy 
on  the  caviar,”  he  laughed.  Then  he 
floored  the  accelerator  of  the  1932 
Auburn  and  they  hopscotched  up  the 
narrow,  rutted  road  in  a cloud  of 
dust.  They  had  a job  to  finish,  a check 
to  collect,  before  they  could  return. 
They  were  interior  decorators  and  one 
could  still  get  a little  work  if  one 
worked  for  almost  nothing. 

We  looked  after  them  with  some 
misgivings.  If  we  had  known  then 
what  was  going  to  eventuate,  our  mis- 
givings would  have  been  tinged  with 
panic. 


But  first  of  all,  in  order  to  establish 
a little  credibility,  let  me  tell  you  who 
didn’t  live  through  the  Depression  of 
the  ’30s  something  of  what  it  was  like. 

Early  one  morning  after  looking  for 
weeks,  I saw  just  one  ad  in  our  news- 
paper’s Help  Wanted  column:  “Man 
to  drive  taxi,”  it  said.  “Apply  at  5 
p.m.”  At  3:30  p.m.  I arrived  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  address,  after  walking 
two  miles  to  save  the  8-cent  carfare, 
intent  on  being  right  at  the  door  when 
it  opened.  When  I arrived,  several 
hundred  persons  were  already  there — 
and  more  were  coming.  A policeman 
was  on  duty  to  open  a path  through 
the  crowd.  At  5 o’clock  the  door 
opened  and  an  annoyed  man  an- 
nounced tersely  that  the  job  had  been 
given  out  at  7 that  morning. 

There  was  no  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  those  days,  no  food  stamps, 
practically  no  welfare.  In  some  cases 
there  was  real  hunger.  Streetcars 
rumbled  by  empty  while  people  skit- 
tered over  the  sidewalks  in  the  rain 
and  snow  to  save  the  8-cent  carfare. 
People  grubbed  all  day  in  the  culm 
banks,  picking  a bucket  or  two  of 
slatey  coal.  There  were  13  million 
unemployed — out  of  a population 
much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  at  a 
time  when  women  had  not  yet  begun 
to  go  to  work  in  droves.  . . . 
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You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania  ' 


So  . . . we  went  into  the  little  cabin 
and  built  a fire  in  the  cook  stove, 
which  was  also  used  for  heating.  Then 
we  laid  out  our  groceries  on  the  oil- 
cloth-covered  table  and  began  an 
assessment. 

But  before  the  reader  breaks  down 
in  complete  disbelief,  let  me  give  you 
the  other  side  of  the  story.  When  I 
told  a friend  that  two  of  us  spent  over 
a week  in  a cabin  on  a $ 1.34-bag  of 
groceries,  he  grinned  wisely.  “What 
did  you  have  in  the  bag,”  he  asked,  “a 
hot  dog?”  No,  we  didn’t  have  a hot 
dog  in  the  bag — though  a completely 
enshrouded  frankfurter  with  bun  and 
condiments  was  only  a nickle  at  that 
time — nor  did  we  have  a single  ounce 
of  meat.  We  expected  to  get  our  meat 
from  the  woods:  grouse,  rabbits, 
squirrel.  The  cabin  was  in  the  corner 
of  Tioga  County.  Across  Francis  Run 
in  front  of  the  cabin  was  Lycoming 
County.  And  a few  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  was  Potter  County — God’s 
Country! — so  we  were  in  a hunter’s 
paradise. 

What  we  had  in  the  bag  were 
beans,  two  kinds,  plenty,  too  many! 
And  dried  peas,  peaches,  prunes, 
flour,  potatoes.  There  was  a very 
small  can  of  shortening,  a tiny  bottle 
of  artificial  maple  syrup,  a quarter- 
pound  of  butter.  Luckily,  there  was  a 
little  baking  powder,  sugar,  pepper, 
and  salt  on  the  shelf  over  the  stove. 

How  did  we  get  all  that  for  $1.34? 
Well,  first  of  all  this  was  not  1980 — a 
time  of  inflation.  This  was  in  the  early 
1930s,  a time  of  unbelievable  defla- 
tion. Dried  beans  were  5<t  a pound. 


Pork  chops  were  16<p  a pound — too  ex- 
pensive for  us.  Potatoes  went  for  30c  a 
bushel.  A farmer  told  me  the  most  he 
could  get  for  a truckload  of  fruit  was 
$6,  so  he  had  to  let  it  rot  on  the 
ground.  For  a time  he  allowed  the 
public  to  come  in  and  pick  for  them- 
selves, but  the  kids  went  up  the  trees, 
bent  the  limbs  down  so  the  adults 
could  pick  from  the  ground,  snapping 
some  of  them.  Smaller  limbs  they 
broke  off  and  threw  down.  Some  men 
brought  poles  and  clubbed  the  trees. 
Lunch  litter  desecrated  his  neat 
grounds. 

A girl  down  our  street  got  a job  as  a 
maid  for  a large  family.  She  was  glad 
to  get  it:  $6  a week,  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m., 
a half-day  off  nearly  every  week. 
Sometimes  the  employer  even  loaned 
her  to  a friend:  “Oh,  Edith,”  she’d  coo 
over  the  phone,  “don’t  do  that  dirty 
job;  wait,  Til  send  my  maid  right 
over — ” 

No,  it  wasn’t  1980. 

That  evening  we  boiled  two  pota- 
toes, cooked  a handful  of  beans, 
drank  Cambrick  tea  (hot  water  with  a 
little  sugar).  For  dessert  we  chewed  a 
few  dried  peaches  and  prunes. 

Next  morning  we  breakfasted  on 
pancakes  made  from  flour,  water  and 
baking  powder.  We  greased  them 
lightly  with  butter  and  smeared  them 
meticulously  with  bogus  maple  syrup. 
These  were  washed  down  with  more 
Cambrick  tea. 

A Bluff 

The  light  gray  blanket  of  sky  had 
begun  to  wear  thin  in  the  east  when 
we  left  the  cabin.  Nature’s  threat  of 
snow  had  been  no  more  than  a bluff. 
We  slipped  and  slithered  on  wet 
leaves  up  the  steep  mountain  until  we 
came  to  an  old  railroad  bed.  The  rails 
that  had  hustled  the  logs  down  to  the 
valley  were  gone.  On  both  sides  of  the 
roadbed  was  an  animal  Garden  of 
Eden  of  browse  and  cover:  briars, 
shoots,  brush.  The  aspens  hadn’t 
taken  over  yet  as  they  have  up  there 
today. 

Deer  sign  was  everywhere.  It  was 
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like  a sheep  pasture.  Paths  were 
beaten  down  through  the  brush  and 
briars.  We  traveled  up  this  grassy 
roadway  for  over  a mile  until  we 
came  to  the  flat  of  the  mountain  top. 
Here  the  brush  was  not  so  thick.  This 
place  we  called  The  Fields.  There  had 
been  a lumber  camp  here  at  one  time. 
Now  the  more  open  glades  were  be- 
jeweled  with  bright  pink  teaberries — 
speckles  of  flame  orange  in  the  brown 
blanket. 

Thirty-five  Grouse 

We  spread  out  about  100  feet  apart 
and  began  to  advance  cautiously, 
guns  at  the  ready.  Suddenly  two 
grouse  exploded  from  the  ground, 
then  more  and  more.  There  must  have 
been  thirty-five  in  the  flush. 

Now  we  ran  into  the  first  of  the 
many  agonies  that  were  to  plague  this 
adventure  from  start  to  finish.  I picked 
out  what  I thought  was  an  easy  shot 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a 
misfire.  After  a moment’s  confusion  I 
picked  another  bird  and  pulled  the 
left  barrel.  I heard  the  hammerless 
mechanism  click — then  a moment 
later  the  shot  went  off.  Of  course,  I 
missed.  Hillard  didn’t  do  any  better: 
one  of  his  shots  was  a hangfire;  the 
other  just  went  “f-u-u-u-tt!” 

We  were  using  shells  we  had 
bought  from  a store  I dare  not  name. 
They  were  found  in  cleaning  out  their 
attic  and  were  very,  very  old,  the  col- 
ors faded,  the  numbers  gone.  Their 
price  was  ridiculously  low,  so  we 
bought  them. 

After  a minute  we  went  after  the 
largest  fragment  of  the  flush:  about 
fifteen  birds.  Two  hundred  yards 
ahead  we  put  them  up  again.  As  we 
followed  them  we  ran  into  another 
flock  of  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

The  shells  continued  to  show  their 
dislike  of  regimentation.  Each  one 
displayed  its  own  personality.  About 
one  third  fired,  its  loudness  varying 
with  its  particular  temperament. 
Others  misfired,  clicked  and  then 
fired — or  just  went  “F-u-u-u-tt!”  The 
handicap  was  that  we  didn’t  know 


ahead  of  time  how  each  particular 
shell  was  going  to  kick  up  its  heels 
— and  it  was  a terrible  waste  of  shells! 
In  a half  panic  we  saw  our  ammo  run- 
ning out — and  with  it  our  meat  sup- 
ply. That  would  throw  us  brutally  on 
the  beansl 

Well,  this  went  on  for  hours;  birds 
flushing  all  over  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain: “Bang!  Click-Bang!  Click! 
Click!”  or  just  “F-u-u-u-tt!”  But  finally 
we  each  had  our  two  birds.  This  was 
truly  a hunter’s  paradise.  I’d  give  a 
hundred  dollars  today  for  just  one 
hour  in  such  a place. 

Back  at  the  cabin  we  had  a fine 
lunch  of  stewed  rice  and  some  of  the 
beans,  washed  down  with  more  Cam- 
brick  tea.  Then  we  spent  the  after- 
noon dragging  in  wood  and  sawing  it 
into  stove  lengths.  How  the  wood 
would  disappear  when  every  few  min- 
utes one  had  to  add  a few  sticks  to  the 
tiny  firebox.  Our  greatest  handicap 
was  the  old  lumberman’s  saw.  The 
huge  teeth  were  worn  down  to  half 
their  length  and  it  was  so  dull  that  it 
meant  virtually  wearing  one’s  way 
through  the  logs.  The  file  that  was 
supposed  to  be  about  could  not  be 
found.  Wood  became  a major  prob- 
lem. 


SUDDENLY  I saw  an  unusually  large  rabbit 
sheltered  under  a permanent-waved  sweet 
fern.  Ah,  I thought,  here’s  some  meat  to  go 
with  the  beans.  I must  not  miss. 
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So  it  went  on  for  two  days,  living 
like  kings.  The  grouse  were  potroasted 
until  they  were  almost  done,  then 
browned  in  the  frying  pan  in  a little 
butter.  But  in  three  days  the  butter 
was  gone;  so  was  the  shortening.  Soon 
we  used  the  last  of  the  dried  prunes, 
peaches  and  potatoes.  It  wasn’t  long 
until  all  we  had  was  flour  and  beans. 
Our  shells  had  run  so  low  that  we  only 
shot  at  sitting  grouse — and  that  kind 
was  hard  to  find  even  in  a hunter’s 
paradise.  You  must  remember  that  we 
were  young  fellows,  big,  climbing  up 
and  down  mountains,  cutting  wood, 
active  fifteen  hours  a day.  We  were 
eating  twice  as  much  as  sedentary 
men,  and  though  things  were  absurdly 
cheap  in  comparison  with  today, 
$1.34  was  not  an  astronomical  figure. 
To  supplement  our  bean  diet  sans  salt, 
pepper,  sugar  or  shortening  we  in- 
vented a new  bakery  miracle.  Here  is 
the  recipe  if  you  care  to  try  it:  Take 
flour  and  mix  a little  creek  water  with 
it  until  it  has  the  consistency  of  pan- 
cake batter.  Now  spread  a thin  layer 
on  a moderately  hot  pancake  griddle. 
This  delicacy  must  be  turned  when 
one  side  is  nice  and  brown.  Eat  with 
the  fingers  like  pizza.  Wash  it  down 
with  cold  creek  water. 

Lost  Our  Taste 

Thursday  was  the  last  day  of  grouse 
and  rabbit  season.  We  hadn’t  shot  any 
rabbits  or  squirrel  because  we  pre- 
ferred grouse — and  because  of  the 
shell  situation.  When  we  were 
younger  my  mother  would  soak  grouse 
all  night  in  salt  water,  parboil  them  in 
soda  water,  stew  them  until  tender, 
then  brown  them  in  the  frying  pan 


with  plenty  of  butter.  They  would 
melt  in  your  mouth.  However,  we 
had  lost  our  keen  taste  for  them. 

I,  alone,  hunted  that  Thursday, 
with  the  last  shell  in  my  little  6-pound 
Ithaca.  I didn’t  know  if  it  would  be  a 
banger,  a misfire,  a hangfire  or  a 
f-u-u-tter;  so  I was  very  cautious.  I 
could  have  taken  several  easy  wing 
shots,  but  I was  waiting  for  the  sure 
kill.  I was  fed  up,  literally  to  the  neck, 
with  beans.  It  was  growing  dark  early; 
a few  snowflakes  had  begun  to  flirt 
with  each  other.  Suddenly  I saw  an 
unusually  large  rabbit  sheltered  under 
a permanent-waved  sweet  fern.  Ah, 
here  was  some  meat  to  go  in  with  the 
boiled  beans!  Oh,  yes,  I must  not 
miss.  Even  if  this  last  shell  were  a 
f-u-u-utter  maybe  it  would  stun  the 
rabbit  so  that  I could  catch  it  by 
hand.  I crept  up  closer  and  closer, 
ready  to  fire  if  it  took  off.  I got  so  close 
I was  afraid  he  would  spook  if  I moved 
another  foot.  I silently  shifted  the 
faded  brown  shell  from  the  right  bar- 
rel to  the  left.  I don’t  know  what  the 
shot  size  was  it  was  so  faded  with  age. 
I took  perfect  aim,  allowing  for  wind, 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  earth — 
everything!  I was  as  serious  as  a bat- 
tleship captain  engaging  the  enemy  at 
ten  miles.  I squeezed  the  trigger  like  a 
rifleman. 

There  was  a terrific  bang.  It  was 
much  louder  than  normal.  I ran  for- 
ward with  exultation.  There  was  my 
rabbit  all  right!  It  was  dead — to  say 
the  least.  Every  shot  in  that  shell  had 
gone  through  the  rabbit  from  end  to 
end.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
handful  of  hair  and  mincemeat.  I 
threw  it  away  in  disgust.  Then  I 
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headed  for  the  cabin  and  another  ban- 
quet of  boiled  beans.  It  was  really 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

Friday  was  the  first  day  of  deer  sea- 
son. We  were  sneaking  along  the  old 
railroad  bed  when  the  sun  showed  the 
top  of  his  happy  face  above  the  east- 
ern mountains.  First  Hillard  and  then 
I had  turned  up  a nose  at  the  cold 
breakfast  of  unadorned  marafats.  We 
had  seen  so  many  deer  while  hunting 
small  game  that  we  thought  we  would 
each  have  one  within  the  hour.  We 
had  seen  dozens  and  dozens  of  does 
and  three  or  four  bucks  a day  without 
even  bothering  to  look  for  them.  One 
was  a giant  12-pointer.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  take  anything  smaller 
than  a 6-point  today. 

No  Need 

Just  to  show  how  things  can 
change,  we  pussyfooted  around  all 
that  day,  seeing  only  a few  does  and 
never  a buck.  We  came  in  at  noon  for 
water  but  still  didn’t  touch  the  beans. 
It  was  the  strangest  thing:  after  eating 
nothing  but  beans  for  two  days,  we 
had  lost  our  hunger.  Our  intestines 
were  filled  with  this  highly  concen- 
trated food  and  we  didn’t  feel  the 
need  for  more.  We  didn’t  feel  weak 
either. 

That  evening  as  I came  sneaking 
along  the  trail,  just  about  ready  to 
slide  down  the  mountain  to  the  cabin, 
I had  the  thrill  of  a lifetime.  Deer 
after  deer  bounded  up  on  the  railroad 
bed,  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
climbed  the  equally  steep  bank  into 
the  brush  above.  I drew  a bead  on 
every  deer,  looking  for  antlers  in  the 
fading  light.  Time  and  time  again  I 
thought  one  had  to  be  a buck,  but  the 
thought  faded.  Twenty-six  deer 
crossed  the  trail.  Not  one  had  antlers. 
After  they  had  gone  I slid  down  the 
mountain,  eager  to  tell  Hillard  what  I 
had  seen.  It  was  a beautiful  ending  for 
the  day,  almost  as  great  a thrill  as  get- 
ting a buck. 

That  evening,  incredibly,  we  ate 
almost  nothing.  We  just  weren’t  hun- 
gry. Several  times  we  went  to  the  re- 


FOR TWO  DAYS  we  lived  like  kings.  Then 
we  began  to  run  out  of  food  and  shells.  Now 
we  only  shot  at  sitting  grouse  — and  that 
kind  was  hard  to  find  even  in  a hunter’s 
paradise. 

frigerator,  actually  an  old  ice  box,  set 
into  the  wall  so  that  half  was  outside. 
We  looked  at  the  cold,  overcooked 
beans  and  said,  “Ugh.”  Why  hadn’t 
we  brought  more  potatoes?  Prunes? 
Anything? 

“We  could  have  got  a little  more 
salt,”  said  Hillard,  “for  almost 
nothing. 

“Sugar,  syrup,  too,”  I added.  The 
funny  thing  was  that  the  more  water 
we  drank  the  fuller  we  felt;  we  began 
to  get  bloated  on  nothing. 
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Saturday  morning  we  each  had  a 
few  beans.  We  thinned  them  out  with 
water,  ate  them  with  a spoon  like 
soup. 

“What  a little  sugar,  salt,  pepper, 
or  butter  would  do  for  these,”  I said. 
Hillard  just  groaned  and  stopped  eat- 
ing. 

Again  we  climbed  the  mountain, 
sneaked  up  to  the  fields  without  seeing 
anything.  “The  deer  must  have  left 
this  area,”  Hillard  complained.  “Let’s 
go  down  over  the  far  side  of  the  moun- 
tain into  the  valley  of  the  Cushman.” 

Separated  and  Slid 

We  separated  and  climbed  and  slid 
down.  I had  just  reached  the  creek 
and  was  standing  in  a little  growth  of 
chestnut  oak  when  I heard  a cracking 
in  the  brush  to  my  right.  Three  deer 
were  trotting  right  toward  me.  Hil- 
lard must  have  put  them  out.  They 
swerved  and  passed  50  yards  to  my 
left. 

I drew  a bead  on  the  first  one;  it 
turned  out  to  be  a big  doe.  The  second 
one  was  a doe  also.  The  third  was  a 
buck!  As  he  paused  in  a scraggle  of  lit- 
tle beach,  I could  see  his  white  antlers 
above  the  brush.  He  was  frozen  like  a 
statue,  testing  the  wind.  I drew  on 
him  just  behind  the  shoulder,  touched 
off  the  300  Savage  150-grain  softnose. 
He  staggered  but  went  off. 

When  I got  to  where  he  had  stood 
and  saw  the  evidence  of  my  hit,  I said 
to  myself,  “He  won’t  be  far,”  and  I 
waited  a half-minute  before  I fol- 
lowed the  trail.  He  lay  only  40  yards 
away,  a magnificent  7-pointer.  The 
antlers  were  thick  and  white.  Near  the 
head  they  must  have  been  over  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 

Now  I realized  I was  in  a predica- 
ment. I,  alone,  could  not  drag  him  up 
that  mountain  to  The  Fields.  Down 
the  meandering  Cushman  was  several 
miles.  I yelled  for  Hillard  again  and 
again.  There  was  no  answer.  On  im- 
pulse I stuffed  the  paper  from  my 
hunting  license  deep  into  the  buck’s 
ear  for  identification  should  someone 
else  find  him;  then  I set  off  at  a jog 


trot  for  the  cabin.  An  hour  later  I 
reached  the  Francis  Run  Road  and 
hastened  up  it  to  the  cabin. 

I waited  there  nervously  until  Hil- 
lard showed  up  at  11  o’clock.  He  had 
seen  twelve  does,  no  bucks,  no 
hunters,  the  woods  were  practically 
empty.  It  took  me  several  minutes  to 
convince  him  I was  not  kidding  about 
having  a deer.  After  a spoonful  of 
beans,  we  set  off.  I left  my  Savage  at 
the  cabin.  Hillard  carried  his  beloved 
short-barreled  30-06.  He  traded  that 
rifle  off  in  later  years,  but  never  for- 
got it.  No  matter  how  many  others 
he’s  owned — his  current  favorites  are 
the  7mm  Magnum  and  a custom-built 
job  for  the  old  30  Newton — he  still 
gets  sad  when  I mention  that  ancient 
lightweight  Remington  with  the 
crooked  bolt  handle. 

We  reached  my  buck  about  12:30.  I 
quickly  dressed  it,  and  we  decided 
down  the  Cushman  was  the  best 
route.  We  took  off  our  belts  and  ringed 
them  over  an  antler.  With  a “Hi-oh!” 
we  raced  down  the  valley  on  a patch- 
work  of  snow. 

A hundred  yards  and  we  stopped 
for  a little  breather.  “This  is  nothing,” 
said  Hillard,  “this  buck  slides  along 
like  a rabbit,  but  we  might  as  well 
take  our  time.”  He  looked  around 
over  the  landscape.  “Maybe  I’ll  get  a 
shot  on  the  way  down.” 

We  took  off  again,  but  this  time  we 
did  not  run.  Soon  we  stopped  for 
another  breather  and  a look  around. 
To  make  a long  story  short  we  soon 
began  to  experience  an  amazing  and 
incredible  thing.  I don’t  know  if  it 
was  the  food  we  had  been  eating — or 
not  eating — but  as  time  went  on  the 
drags  became  shorter  and  shorter,  the 
stops  longer  and  longer.  That  deer 
that  was  nothing  to  pull  on  the  slight 
downgrade  on  two  inches  of  snow,  be- 
came heavier  and  heavier.  In  an  hour 
we  seemed  to  be  dragging  an  elk. 
Another  hour  and  it  could  have  been  a 
moose.  It’s  impossible  to  believe,  but 
after  several  hours  the  two  of  us  could 
not  drag  that  deer  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  before  flopping  down  in  com- 
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plete  exhaustion.  It  wasn’t  that  we 
were  out  of  breath.  Our  muscles  just 
didn’t  have  any  strength.  I remember 
that  at  one  point  we  were  able  to  float 
the  deer  down  the  creek  for  60  yards 
— and  oh,  what  a relief  that  was! 

We  didn’t  get  that  deer  to  camp 
until  5 that  evening.  All  night  it  lay  on 
the  ground.  We  just  stumbled  into  the 
cabin,  lay  down  on  the  bed  with  our 
clothes  on  and  pulled  some  blankets 
over  us,  too  weak  to  even  build  a fire. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Hillard  got 
out  of  bed  about  10  o’clock  and  looked 
around.  “Your  buck’s  all  right,”  he 
said.  “We’ll  wait  for  the  others  to  help 
us  get  it  up  on  the  pole.”  I bet  they 
finished  the  job,  got  the  check,  bought 
the  supplies  and  will  start  down  here 
early.  I look  for  them  before  noon.” 
He  went  to  the  ice  box  and  dug  a tea- 
spoon into  the  dwindling  beans. 
“That’s  all  I’m  going  to  eat,”  he  said. 
“At  noon  I’ll  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  two  fat  hamburgers — with  the 
onions  fried  in  them — black!  Then  I 
want  whipped  potatoes — not  smashed 
potatoes — like  whipped  cream  — 
brown  gravy,  asparagus  tips,  seeded 
rye  bread  with  an  eighth-inch  of  but- 
ter— and  a full  can  of  peaches  with 
chocolate  cookies.” 

Did  Not  Arrive 

The  others  did  not  arrive  at  noon. 
As  the  afternoon  slid  into  darkness, 
we  decided  they  would  be  there  Mon- 
day. We  took  the  little  block-and- 
tackle  outside,  hoisted  the  buck  and 
tied  him  fast  to  the  pole.  An  hour  later 
we  undressed  and  went  to  bed. 

Monday  it  rained;  they  did  not  ar- 
rive. We  ate  the  last  of  the  beans.  I 
took  a butcher  knife  out  to  cut  a steak 
off  the  buck.  I lost  my  appetite  imme- 
diately, seeing  that  watersoaked  deer 
and  thinking  of  venison  without  fat, 
salt  or  pepper. 

Tuesday  was  another  day  of  loafing 
around  the  cabin,  expecting  Ralph 
and  Ivan  every  minute.  Time  and 
time  again  we  jumped  up  and  ran  to 
the  door.  Twice,  now,  I took  the 
butcher  knife  and  promised  a steak. 


I TOOK  a butcher  knife  to  cut  some  steaks, 
but  each  time  I thought  of  venison  without 
fat,  salt,  or  pepper  I lost  my  appetite. 


Each  time  I turned  back  at  the  sight 
and  smells.  Maybe  later  we  would  be 
hungry  enough  to  eat  even  the  hooves 
— but  not  yet.  That  afternoon  I 
climbed  the  mountain  to  where  I had 
seen  the  ground  covered  with  winter- 
green  plants.  For  ten  minutes  I fed  on 
the  tender  young  reddish  leaves, 
chewing  them  with  extreme  care. 
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expecting  an  upset  stomach.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  hunger  pains  immediately 
left  me.  My  stomach  made  no  protests. 
Some  of  the  beans  must  have  still  been 
with  me 

Then  Hillard  yelled  excitedly  from 
the  cabin.  Thinking  our  brothers  had 
arrived,  I ran  recklessly  down  the 
mountain.  “Look  what  I found — up 
on  a shelf,”  he  exulted.  He  held  up  a 
faded  yellow  box  about  the  size  of  a 
Jello  package.  “I  wonder  if  it’s  any 
good  yet?” 

Artificial  Filling 

It  was  an  artificial  filling  for  a 
lemon  pie.  We  wasted  no  time.  We 
didn’t  add  any  of  the  things  it  directed 
such  as  eggs  and  butter — we  didn’t 
have  any.  We  just  added  water.  Soon 
we  had  it  boiling.  In  a few  minutes  it 
was  done  and  we  poured  and  scraped 
exactly  equal  parts  into  two  dishes. 
Then  came  the  agonizing  minutes  un- 
til it  cooled.  I fought  the  tendency  to 
wolf  it,  savoring  every  little  spoon- 
tipful,  waiting  until  the  taste  was 
gone  before  dipping  again.  It  was 
delicious:  sweet,  sour,  rich.  When  the 
dishes  were  empty  we  scraped  the 
sides  and  bottoms  until  they  were 
chemically  clean. 

Wednesday  morning  I took  the 
butcher  knife  out  again  and  looked  at 
the  deer.  “No!”  I said.  “I’m  not  going 
to  spoil  my  dinner.  They’ll  be  here  to- 
day.” Hillard  agreed.  If  they  weren’t 
here  by  one  o’clock  we  would  walk 
the  ten  miles  to  Slate  Run.  There  we 
would  put  in  a collect  call  home  if  we 
could  find  a phone.  If  something  had 
happened  that  they  could  not  come  in 


another  day,  we  would  barter  our 
watches  for  a little  food  and  start  the 
long,  uphill  trek  back  to  the  cabin. 

We  talked  for  a long  time  about  the 
different  reasons  that  might  have  de- 
layed them,  then  nodded  off  in  our 
rocking  chairs. 

I awakened  from  a dream  that  I 
was  in  a traffic  jam  and  horns  were 
blowing  all  around.  Then  I realized  I 
was  in  the  cabin  and  the  sound  of  a 
horn  was  coming  from  the  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  stone  steps.  It  was  a wild 
tooting — longs  . . . shorts  . . . mix- 
tures! They  were  here! 

I bolted  for  the  door,  Hillard  right 
after  me.  Ralph  and  Ivan  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  steps,  the  car 
panting  behind  them.  They  were 
laughing  like  crazy.  They  heaved  us 
each  a chocolate  bar — big  ones. 
“That’ll  keep  you  alive  until  we  get  a 
meal  ready,”  Ivan  laughed.  “It  took 
us  till  10  o’clock  last  night  to  finish  the 
job.  We  stopped  in  Jersey  Shore  and 
got  the  supplies.  We  have  steaks! 
Chops!  Ground  meat!  Chicken!  Even 
baloney!  And  bread!  Potatoes! 
Cookies!  Pies!  Butter — ” 

Ralph  interrupted  his  brother  with 
a long  groan. 

Everyone  turned  to  him  anxiously. 

“We  forgot  something!”  he  agon- 
ized. “We  gotta  go  back!” 

We  all  posed  in  shock.  Was  it  their 
rifles?  Their  ammo?  Did  it  mean  all 
the  way  home — 140  miles!  Would 
they  have  to  stay  there — another  job 
to  finish? 

“Wha — ? Wha — ?”  we  sputtered. 

“We  forgot  to  get  some  more 
beans,”  he  shouted. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible . Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Barry  Warner— 20th  Century 
Mountain  Man 

By  Nancy  Wylie 


MANY  PEOPLE  have  come  to 
know  Barry  Warner  not  only  as 
the  game  protector  who  lives  over  in 
Mifflintown  but  the  fellow  in  buck- 
skins who  can  tell  you  all  about  the 
mountain  man. 

Looking  for  a new  way  to  interest 
both  hunters  and  non-hunters  in  Game 
Commission  programs,  and  following 
up  on  a strong  personal  interest  in  this 
remarkable  figure  from  the  American 
past,  Warner  developed  a demonstra- 
tion-lecture program  that  has  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  groups  as  differ- 
ent as  Boy  Scouts,  Lions  Clubs  and 
women’s  organizations. 

After  his  first  mountain  man  talk, 
the  program  was  given  to  more  than 
5000  persons  during  the  following 
four  months.  Barry  gave  more  than  40 
presentations  in  six  counties,  and 
quickly  got  to  the  point  where  he  was 
booked  full  three  months  ahead. 

“That  period  in  our  history  is  very 
popular,  the  subject  of  many  fantasies 
and  daydreams,”  he  explains.  Black 
powder  shooting  has  become  popular 
with  people  from  all  occupations. 
Warner  says,  “The  black  powder  hunt- 
ing season  was  set  up  for  the  person 
who  really  has  a feeling  for  the  heri- 
tage of  our  forefathers,”  but  he’s 
found,  not  too  surprisingly,  that  flint- 
lock rifles  and  mountain  man  lore  are 
fascinating  subjects  to  all  types  of  lis- 
teners and  doers — youngsters,  old- 
timers,  hunters  and  non-hunters. 

The  figure  of  the  rugged,  indepen- 
dent dweller  of  the  wild  calls  up  in 
many  people  an  urge  to  rediscover 
something  authentically  American, 
something  reassuring  in  this  compli- 
cated, energy-conscious,  troubled 
20th  Century  society. 

Unlike  the  usually  simplistic  por- 


Barry  Warner 


trayals  of  his  life  in  TV  shows  or 
movies,  the  mountain  man,  explains 
Warner,  followed  a different  lifestyle, 
one  demanding  of  body  and  spirit, 
abounding  in  hardships  and  danger. 
His  life  was  not  simply  a case  of  sur- 
vival, however.  The  mountain  man 
developed  an  appreciation  for  his  role 
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in  the  wilderness  and  for  the  natural 
scheme  of  things. 

Just  as  he  learned  much  from  the 
Indian  in  terms  of  dress  and  wilder- 
ness living,  the  mountain  man  per- 
ceived many  of  the  values  that  allowed 
native  Americans  to  exist  harmoni- 
ously with  their  environment.  “The 
way  the  Indian  lived  could  teach  us  a 
great  deal,”  Warner  tells  his  audi- 
ences “ — respect  for  the  land  and  the 
wildlife,  for  nature  in  its  entirety.” 

Real  Barbarians? 

Were  the  Indians  the  real  barbari- 
ans of  frontier  times?  It  was  a British 
notion  to  offer  bounties  for  the  scalp- 
locks  of  other  white  men,  including 
women  and  children.  Tecumseh,  a 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  told  the  English 
he  would  no  longer  aid  them  in  battle 
against  the  settlers  if  they  persisted  in 
torturing  prisoners,  Warner  explains. 

“When  you  hear  the  term  ‘hostile 
Indians,’  I want  you  to  stop  and  think 
about  it,”  he  tells  an  eager  group  of 
fifth  graders.  He  asks  them  to  imagine 
themselves  as  Indians  whose  domain 
takes  in  great  forests  and  hunting 
grounds,  waters  and  wildlife.  One  or 
two  settlers  arrive  and  are  granted 
permission  to  build  small  cabins.  The 
Indians  watch  the  cabins  and  colonists 
multiply  in  number  until  eventually 
the  woods  are  cut  down,  the  game  is 
gone,  and  the  land  is  taken  with  no  in- 
tent to  share  the  natural  wealth. 

“Would  that  make  you  hostile?”  he 
asks  the  thoughtful  youngsters. 

Warner’s  description  of  the  moun- 
tain man’s  traditional  weapons  and 
dress  is  a popular  part  of  his  program. 
Kids  always  ask,  “Is  that  a real  coon- 
skin  cap?  Are  those  real  bison  teeth? 
Did  you  make  that  knife  yourself?” 
(One  little  fellow  inquired,  “Were 
your  parents  real  mountain  men?”) 

Yes,  they’re  real,  all  right.  He  ob- 
tained a few  items  by  barter  at  moun- 
tain man  rendezvous  events,  but 
made  most  of  his  own  equipment — his 
coonskin  cap,  buckskins,  necklaces, 
throwing  knife,  tomahawk,  possibles 
bag.  He  made  his  50-caliber  flintlock 


rifle  from  a kit  using  only  hand  tools. 

His  vest  is  decorated  with  fisher 
paws  (“What’s  a fisher?”  someone  in- 
variably wants  to  know)  and  his  patch 
knife  has  a deer  jawbone  handle. 
Warner  says  the  mountain  man  had  to 
learn  to  make  use  of  all  the  materials 
he  found  in  the  wild. 

“In  his  possibles  bag,  the  mountain 
man  carried  a pack  of  matches, 
right?”  he  tests  an  elementary  school 
group.  A chorus  of  no’s — the  kids 
know  he  would  have  used  flint  and 
steel. 

The  tomahawk  is  sharp-edged  and 
balanced  for  throwing.  While  the 
trusty  muzzleloader  can  be  reloaded 
in  as  little  as  30  seconds,  there  was  not 
always  that  much  time  to  act  in  the 
face  of  danger.  The  tomahawk  was  a 
weapon  as  well  as  a cutting  tool. 

His  longknife  must  also  be  kept 
sharp  and  always  at  the  ready.  War- 
ner’s has  a handle  fashioned  from  the 
legbone  of  a moose,  the  kids  learn. 

One  necklace  he  wears  is  of  the 
hairpipe  variety,  made  of  thin  bones 
drilled  out  in  the  center  and  strung 
together.  Worn  around  the  neck  or 
across  the  chest,  it  serves  not  only  for 
decoration  but  also  could  perhaps 
have  diverted  a knife  thrust. 

The  muzzleloader,  accurate  at  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  was  treated  with  much  care 
and  respect  by  its  owner,  Warner 
points  out.  The  mountain  man’s  life 
depended  on  a ready  and  working 
flintlock.  He  chose  his  shots  carefully, 
because  it  might  be  some  months 
before  his  supply  of  powder  and  shot 
could  be  replenished  at  a traders’  ren- 
dezvous. 

He  points  out  the  frizzen,  patch- 
box,  set  triggers,  and  the  attendant 
accessories — patchknife,  powder- 
horn,  measure.  For  some  groups  he’ll 
fire  the  gun  in  a demonstration.  For  a 
high  school  conservation  club  pro- 
gram, he  gave  each  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fire  the  long  rifle. 

Warner  also  talks  about  the  woods- 
manship  of  the  mountain  man,  and 
his  sometimes  incredible  endurance 
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and  determination.  There  was  John 
Coulter,  who  led  Lewis  and  Clark 
through  the  wilderness.  Once,  in 
Blackfoot  country,  he  suffered  a leg 
wound  but  managed  to  make  it  back 
to  the  fort,  200  miles  away. 

On  another  occasion.  Coulter  was 
captured  and  put  to  a test  of  wits  and 
stamina.  Given  a head  start  the  dis- 
tance of  an  arrow  shot,  he  was  pur- 
sued by  500  braves,  escaping  by 
hiding  beneath  brush  in  a river  till 
nightfall,  then  crossing  some  250 
miles  of  wild  country  alone,  with  no 
weapons  and  virtually  no  clothing.  He 
made  it. 

Another  mountain  man,  Hugh 
Glass,  was  mauled  by  a grizzly  and 
left  for  dead  by  two  companions  who 
feared  detection  by  Indians.  They 
took  his  weapons  and  made  up  a story 
to  cover  themselves,  never  expecting 
to  see  Glass  again.  Seven  weeks  later, 
to  their  astonishment,  he  arrived  at 
the  outpost. 


There  are  countless  such  tales.  For 
those  who  want  to  read  about  the 
mountain  man  and  the  authentic 
frontiersman,  Warner  recommends 
several  books:  four  by  Allen  Eckert 
dealing  with  the  late  1700s  and  1800s: 
The  Frontiersman  (“excellent,”  says 
Warner),  The  Wilderness  Empire, 
The  Conquerors  and  Wilderness  War; 
a novel  by  Winford  Blevins,  Give 
Your  Heart  To  the  Hawks;  and  the 
classic  The  Deerslayer  by  James 
Fenimore  Cooper. 

Warner  developed  a special  slide 
series  about  muzzleloaders  to  be  used 
in  hunter  education  courses  or  as  a 
program  in  itself.  Every  Game  Com- 
mission division  has  a copy  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  folks  in  Juniata  and  nearby 
counties  are  still  more  fortunate,  how- 
ever— they’ve  got  Barry,  and  whether 
they’re  teachers,  trappers,  business- 
men or  homemakers,  they’re  keeping 
him  busy  with  still  more  requests  for 
“Mountain  Man.” 


Barry  Warner,  Juniata  County 
DGP,  was  looking  for  ways  to  im- 
prove his  hunter  education  program 
and  public  relations  efforts  when  he 
hit  upon  the  very  successful  moun- 
tain man  theme.  But  that’s  just  one 
of  the  techniques  he  uses. 

“I’ve  always  been  of  the  feeling 
that  if  the  only  time  a person  meets 
a game  protector  is  in  the  field,  he 
gets  the  feeling  our  job  is  just  law 
enforcement,”  explains  Warner. 
While  headquartered  in  Bedford 
County,  he  introduced  hunter  educa- 
tion in  the  local  schools.  “A  good 
image  of  the  Game  Commission  is 
to  our  benefit,”  he  says,  “whether 
they’re  hunters  or  non-hunters.” 

He  also  attends  outdoor  educa- 
tion camps  sponsored  by  schools 
and  other  organizations.  This  kind 
of  effort  can  take  a good  deal  of 
time.  At  Seven  Mountains  Boy  Scout 
Camp  in  Centre  County,  for  ex- 
ample, he  gave  his  mountain  man 
program  seven  times  in  seven 
weeks  to  reach  all  the  campers. 

He  teaches  small  firearms 
courses  for  all  types  of  groups,  in- 


cluding one  for  women  only.  Some 
ladies  are  more  at  ease  if  they  can 
learn  the  basics  in  all-female 
classes.  Warner  says,  “The  best  stu- 
dent for  pistol  training  is  a woman; 
about  80  percent  of  the  men  who 
come  in  have  some  experience  with 
firearms  and  they  don’t  always 
listen  as  carefully.” 

Holding  a first-degree  black  belt 
in  judo,  Warner  is  also  qualified  to 
teach  self-defense.  His  students 
have  included  salaried  officers, 
trainees  and  deputies.  While  serving 
in  Vietnam,  he  was  on  the  Air  Force 
judo  team  and  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  competition  where  he 
took  the  heavyweight  championship 
and  placed  second  in  the  run  for 
overall  honors. 

Warner  likes  to  include  local 
history  information  when  he  speaks 
about  the  Indians  and  the  mountain 
men.  The  authenticity  of  his  pro- 
gram comes  through  to  groups  as 
large  as  350  persons  of  mixed  inte- 
rests and  age  levels. 

A lot  of  work,  he’ll  admit.  But  well 
worth  the  effort. 
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By  J.  M.  Roever 


NO  ONE  CAN  predict  when  the 
“ermine  owls”  will  appear  in 
Pennsylvania  again.  Often  three  or 
four  years  pass  without  a sign  of  the 
unique  white  birds  with  dark-barred 
feathers.  Then  suddenly  excited  in- 
quiries filter  in  to  local  game  protec- 
tors. 

“There’s  an  owl  on  the  third  floor 
window  ledge  of  the  office  building. 
We  think  it’s  an  albino  great  horned 
owl.  Is  it  rare?  It  doesn’t  seem  afraid 
of  us  at  all.  Should  we  try  to  catch  it?” 
...  or  “A  big  white  bird  landed 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  school  play- 
ground, and  now  it’s  just  walking 
around  like  a fat  little  snowman.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  want  to  fly.  Is  it  sick?” 
. . . and  “I  thought  owls  were 
blinded  by  daylight,  but  this  one  has 
been  hunting  in  the  bright  snow  since 
early  this  morning — right  behind  the 
water  tower  in  the  middle  of  town!” 
The  phone  calls  to  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  officials  continue  all  winter, 
while  similar  accounts  are  reported  in 
states  as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and 
west  to  California.  Newspapers  fea- 
ture front  page  photographs  of  the 
strange  arctic  visitors  and  elated  bird- 
watchers check  off  the  unusual  mi- 
grants in  their  field  guides.  It  is  the 
winter  of  the  snowy  owls. 

The  saga  of  the  snowy  owl’s  unpre- 
dictable visit  to  the  Keystone  State 
may  begin  more  than  a year  earlier  in 
the  endless  vista  of  rolling  swampy 
plains  far  north  of  the  arctic  tree  line. 
There,  all  life  systems  hinge  on  the 
nourishment  provided  by  the  vast  car- 
pet of  vegetation  that  covers  the  wet, 
stony  tundra.  The  reproduction  rate 
of  many  species  seems  to  be  triggered 
by  the  abundance  of  its  food  source. 
In  good  years,  lemmings,  especially, 
produce  several  litters  with  as  many 
as  nine  young.  In  winter  they  con- 
struct extensive  tunnels  through  the 
snow.  This  gives  them  constant  access 


to  their  food  supply,  the  grasses, 
mosses,  and  lichens  on  the  tundra 
below.  Safe  from  most  predators 
under  the  thick  white  blanket,  lem- 
mings continue  to  breed  during  the 
winter  and  greet  each  arctic  spring 
with  renewed  numbers  of  offspring. 
This  trend  continues  through  each 
succeeding  year  until  the  pressures  of 
overpopulation  suddenly  emerge.  The 
tundra  no  longer  can  supply  food 
enough  for  the  lemmings  and  other 
plant-eating  creatures  such  as  varying 
hares  and  caribou.  Like  many  ro- 
dents, lemmings  grow  frantic  under 
the  stress  of  overcrowding  and  lack  of 
cover.  In  vast  hordes  they  surge  across 
the  tundra  in  search  of  food  and  an 
escape  from  their  devastated  environ- 
ment. 

Period  of  Plenty 

This  population  boom  provides  a 
period  of  plenty  for  the  snowy  owl,  as 
each  year  its  numbers  increase  with 
the  expanding  lemming  colonies.  In 
its  courtship  flight  and  posturings,  the 
male  snowy  owl  dangles  freshly  killed 
prey,  usually  a lemming,  from  its 
beak.  With  this  proof  of  an  abundant 
food  supply,  the  female  is  receptive  to 
the  male  and  mating  occurs.  The 
more  food  the  female  is  offered  and 
accepts,  the  more  eggs  she  is  induced 
to  lay.  In  lean  years,  however,  snowy 
owls  practice  their  own  form  of  birth 
control.  No  lemmings  or  other  prey 
are  presented  as  courtship  gifts,  and 
no  breeding  or  nesting  takes  place. 

In  May,  with  an  average  daily  tem- 
perature of  39  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 
snowy  owls  gouge  out  a nest  on  the 
top  of  a frozen  hillock  that  commands 
a view  from  all  sides.  The  nest  is  lined 
with  moss  and  feathers.  Most  bird 
species  do  not  begin  to  incubate  or 
brood  their  eggs  until  all  have  been 
laid,  a process  which  may  take  up  to 
two  weeks.  First-laid  eggs  remain  dor- 
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mant  in  the  nest  until  the  female 
begins  to  incubate,  and  then  all  eggs 
develop  and  hatch  within  a few  hours 
of  each  other.  But  the  snowy  owl  be- 
gins to  incubate  her  eggs  as  soon  as  she 
lays  them.  As  a result  the  first  owlets 
are  born  about  thirty-two  days  after 
laying  begins  and  may  already  be  try- 
ing their  wings  when  the  seventh  or 
eighth  egg  in  the  nest  is  beginning  to 
pip  two  weeks  later. 

Naturally  the  older  chicks  are 
aggressive  and  demanding,  and 
receive  a larger  share  of  the  food 
brought  to  the  nest.  In  lean  years  only 
the  first  born  chicks  survive;  in  years 
of  abundance  as  many  as  eight  or  nine 
owlets  may  be  raised  by  one  set  of 
adults.  The  male  snowy  owl  often 
brings  as  many  as  five  lemmings  per 
chick  per  day  to  the  nest  for  the 
female  to  distribute.  When  the  owlets 
are  well-covered  with  gray  down,  the 
female  owl  may  alternate  with  her 
mate  on  the  hunt.  They  crisscross  the 
tundra  in  search  of  food  for  their 
growing  brood,  undaunted  by  the 
glare  of  unbroken  sunlight  that 
defines  the  arctic  summer.  Although 
lemmings  are  the  most  common  food 
item,  the  fare  of  snowy  owls  may  in- 


BIRDWATCHERS  will  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  for  the  opportunity  to  see  this  visitor 
from  the  north.  He  doesn’t  appear  every 
year,  so  his  arrival  causes  comment. 


elude  fledgling  birds,  ducklings,  ptar- 
migans, weasels  (taken  from  traps), 
beached  fish,  and  varying  hares. 
Snowy  owls  also  have  been  observed 
feeding  their  young  the  remains  of 
dead  nestmates. 

The  owlets  themselves  are  vulner- 
able to  predation  by  foxes,  glaucous 
gulls,  and  arctic  jaegers.  By  the  time 
they  are  three  weeks  old,  young  owls 
have  left  the  nest  and  walk  across  the 
rocky  tundra,  attended  by  the  adults 
who  continue  to  feed  them  and  drive 
away  predators.  For  shelter,  the 
owlets  seek  low  outcroppings  of  rock. 
Their  slate-gray  down  blends  per- 
fectly with  the  color  of  the  stone.  At 
seven  weeks  they  are  flying  with  the 
adults  in  a constant  search  for  food. 

When  the  lemming  population  ex- 
plosion drives  the  furry  rodents  across 
the  tundra,  flocks  of  up  to  a hundred 
snowy  owls  often  pursue  them.  But 
within  a few  weeks  the  bountiful  food 
supply  is  depleted.  Many  lemmings 
die  of  starvation,  exhaustion,  and 
drowning.  They  never  become  part  of 
the  vital  food  chain  for  the  burgeon- 
ing population  of  snowy  owls.  If 
enough  varying  hares,  birds,  and  fish 
still  exist  to  tide  the  snowy  owls  and 
other  predators  over  the  winter,  the 
annual  southerly  migration  of  the  owls 
may  take  them  only  as  far  as  Canada, 
their  usual  winter  retreat. 

In  some  areas,  another  factor  enters 
the  picture.  Occasionally,  a late 
spring  storm  locks  the  tundra  in  a 
blanket  of  ice.  The  fierce  cold  kills 
young  plants  and  emerging  insects. 
Fledgling  birds,  varying  hares,  and 
lemmings  are  cut  off  from  their  only 
source  of  nourishment,  and  many 
starve  or  freeze  to  death  in  their  nests 
and  burrows.  Predators  such  as  snowy 
owls  usually  leave  the  impoverished 
area.  This  in  turn,  increases  the 
competition  for  food  in  the  regions 
where  the  owls  immigrate,  further 
upsetting  the  balance  of  food  supply 
and  demand. 

The  interaction  of  snowy  owls,  lem- 
mings, and  weather  are  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  tundra  regions  of 
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eastern  North  America,  and  as  a 
result,  intrusions  of  snowy  owls  are 
more  frequent  and  intense  in  the  east- 
ern United  States.  The  western  arctic 
has  a great  diversity  of  terrain  and  en- 
vironments, with  only  scattered  areas 
of  tundra  affected  by  lemming  popu- 
lation cycles.  So  the  western  states  do 
not  record  snowy  owl  migrations  as 
frequently  as  eastern  states. 

As  snowy  owls  penetrate  farther  and 
farther  south  in  search  of  food,  they 
seek  surroundings  similar  to  their 
native  tundra.  They  are  found  walk- 
ing through  pastures  and  meadows  as 
well  as  parking  lots  and  freeways. 
Snowy  owls  have  alighted  on  the  rig- 
gings of  ships  a thousand  miles  out  to 
sea,  on  power  poles  in  the  center  of 
major  cities,  and  atop  snow-covered 
pitchers’  mounds.  Their  arrival  in 
civilized  areas  initiates  a sudden  de- 
mand for  identification  information. 
Carrying  binoculars  and  cameras,  en- 
thusiastic bird-watchers  travel  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  regions  where 
snowy  owls  have  been  sighted. 

Eyes  Big  As  Man’s 

Almost  two  feet  tall,  a snowy  owl 
peers  out  at  the  world  with  brilliant 
golden  eyes  as  big  as  a man’s.  In 
bright  sunlight  this  owl  is  often  photo- 
graphed squinting  through  half- 
opened  eyelids.  Since  a broken  pat- 
tern of  dark  and  light  acts  as  camou- 
flage, juvenile  snowy  owls  and  the 
ground-nesting  females  are  endowed 
with  this  protective  coloration.  The 
majority  of  snowy  owls  seen  in  the 
United  States  are  heavily  barred  with 
gray-brown  markings.  These  are  the 
abundant  juvenile  owls,  perhaps  in 
their  first  or  second  years.  Female 
snowy  owls  are  larger  than  the  males. 
Pure  white  owls  are  always  older 
males,  while  younger  males  and  older 
females  are  more  lightly  barred. 

About  the  same  size  as  a great 
horned  owl,  the  snowy  owl  presents  a 
compact  chunky  profile.  It  actually 
has  a rather  small  body  under  a dense 
layer  of  warm,  waterproof  feathers, 
and  is  fully  protected  against  the 


swirling,  icy  winds  that  scream  across 
the  barren  tundra  where  there  is  no 
shelter  from  the  winter’s  numbing 
ferocity.  Only  the  eyes  and  tip  of  the 
beak  show  in  its  round  knob  of  a head, 
and  its  feet  are  booted  in  warm 
feathers  that  cover  all  but  the  tips  of 
its  talons. 

A migrant  snowy  owl  cannot  be 
identified  or  located  by  its  call, 
because  it  is  silent  once  it  leaves  the 
solitary  arctic  breeding  grounds. 
However,  in  that  region  the  protec- 
tive parents  greet  intruders  with  a 
barking,  raven-like  cry,  a gutteral 
warning  rattle,  or  a shrill,  almost 
human  whistle.  With  a wing  span  of 
up  to  five  feet,  a snowy  owl  flies  in 
total  silence.  The  facial  feathers  that 
form  a shallow  bowl  around  the  owl’s 
face  gather  in  even  the  slightest  noise 
(as  when  a person  cups  his  hands 
behind  his  ears),  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  six-month-long  arctic  night,  the 
snowy  owl  hunts  by  sound  alone. 

Less  than  half  of  the  migrating 
snowy  owls  make  it  back  to  their  arc- 
tic homeland.  Weakened  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  alien  environment  and  unfamiliar 
predators.  Ordinarily,  snowy  owls  do 
not  regard  man  as  a predator,  and 
often  allow  humans  to  approach  them 
close  enough  to  touch.  But  owls 
migrating  from  areas  near  Eskimo  vil- 
lages are  very  wary  and  fly  off  at  the 
slightest  disturbance.  Eskimos  have 
always  hunted  snowy  owls  in  the 
years  of  abundance  and  regard  them 
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YOUNG  MALES  and  females  are  lightly 
barred,  while  mature  males  are  almost  pure 
white.  An  adult’s  eyes  are  big  as  a man’s, 
but  in  bright  sunlight  they  often  squint 
through  half  closed  lids. 


as  a major  source  of  food.  Unfor- 
tunately, shooting  of  snowy  owls  in 
the  United  States  by  non-sportsmen  is 
widespread  and  casts  an  additional 
burden  of  guilt-by-association  on 
legitimate  hunters.  Each  illegally 
killed  snowy  owl  provides  protection- 
ist groups  with  another  opportunity  to 
falsely  lable  all  gun  users  as  “trigger 
happy.” 

In  the  spring  following  a lemming- 
snowy  owl  population  crash,  the 
returning  owls  breed  again  only  if  the 
food  supply  seems  adequate.  Gradu- 
ally the  tundra  vegetation  recovers, 
lemmings  and  other  prey  animals 
become  abundant,  and  snowy  owls 
raise  ever  larger  families.  Once  again 
bird-watchers  and  game  biologists  try 
to  determine  when  the  population 
cycles  will  produce  another  winter  of 
the  snowy  owls. 
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Aging  the  1979  Pennsylvania 
Hunter-Killed  Black  Bears 

By  Jack  M.  Giles 

and 

William  K.  Shope 


WE  HAVE  LEARNED  over  the 
years,  especially  since  it  has  be- 
come mandatory  for  successful  hunt- 
ers to  have  their  bears  checked,  that 
many  hunters  want  to  know  the  ages 
of  their  bears.  Unfortunately,  we 
can’t  simply  look  at  a bear’s  teeth  and 
give  an  age  “on-the-spot”  as  we  can 
for  deer. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  736  bear 
hunters  fortunate  enough  to  bag  a 
bear  during  1979’s  one-day  season, 
there  is  an  85  percent  chance  that  you 
have  since  been  notified  of  your  bear’s 
age  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

If  you  did  not  receive  this  age-con- 
firmation it  was  probably  due  to  one 
of  several  possible  reasons.  The  most 
likely  is  that  we  did  not  receive  a tooth 
from  your  bear.  Only  by  examining  a 
tooth,  after  it  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared, can  we  assign  a reasonably  ac- 
curate age.  A second  possible  reason  is 
that  we  received  a tooth  but  it  was 
broken  during  extraction  and  conse- 
quently was  unageable.  Third,  occa- 
sionally the  tooth  preparation  is  poor 
and  it  can’t  be  aged  accurately. 


Why  Take  A Tooth? 

If  you  have  brought  a bear  to  a 
check  station  in  recent  years,  you 
know  that  a small  tooth  was  extracted 
and  you  were  probably  told  that  the 
tooth  would  be  used  to  age  the  bear. 
This  may  have  confused  you  unless  we 
also  told  you  that  the  tooth  had  to  be 
sectioned  (sliced),  stained,  and  then 
placed  permanently  on  a microscope 
slide  before  it  could  be  aged.  Each 
slide  is  identified  with  the  name  of  the 


person  who  harvested  the  bear  from 
which  the  tooth  was  removed. 

Currently,  our  bear  tooth  slide  prep- 
arations are  done  by  a specialized  lab- 
oratory in  Montana.  It  takes  weeks 
just  to  get  our  volume  of  teeth  pre- 
pared, and  only  after  the  slides  arrive 
from  the  laboratory  can  we  begin  ag- 
ing them.  The  entire  process  takes 
months  to  complete. 

How  We  “Read”  The 
Tooth  Slides 

Annual  “rings”  are  formed  on  the 
bear’s  tooth  as  a result  of  growth.  The 
principle  is  similar  to  the  annual 
growth  rings  of  a tree,  though  quite 
different  physiologically. 

A SMALL  TOOTH  is  removed  from  each  har- 
vested bear’s  jaw  so  biologists  can  deter- 
mine the  bear’s  age.  Many  hunters  want  to 
know  how  old  their  trophy  was  and  biolo- 
gists need  the  age  information  to  monitor 
the  bear  population. 
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LIKE  THE  RINGS  on  a tree,  the  rings  on  a 
tooth  indicate  the  bear’s  age. 


After  receiving  the  slides  from  the 
laboratory,  we  project  the  image  of 
each  on  a screen  through  a micropro- 
jector (a  sophisticated  microscope). 
Then  we  count  the  rings.  The  accurate 
identification  of  each  true  increment 
requires  experience  and  skill,  because 
these  rings  often  are  not  readily  dis- 
cernible, even  under  magnification. 

General  Age  Information 

We  analyzed  bear-tooth  data  from 
33  counties.  Approximately  72  percent 
of  this  information  came  from  the 
northcentral  bear  range,  almost  14 
percent  from  the  northeastern  range, 
and  the  remaining  14  percent  from 
the  three  other  state  districts  where 
bears  were  also  harvested.  The  south- 
east is  the  only  area  in  Pennsylvania 
that  seems  devoid  of  bears. 

We  aged  a total  of  627  bears  from 
the  1979  season  (Table  1).  Of  these, 
314  were  males,  313  females.  The 
males’  ages  averaged  2.53  years,  the 
females  3.40  years.  The  combined 
average  age  of  both  sexes  was  2.96 
years. 


TABLE  1 

Number  of  Bears  Legally  Harvested 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1979  by  Age  Class. 


AGE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

1 

105 

98 

203 

2 

96 

44 

140 

3 

53 

57 

110 

4 

31 

24 

55 

5 

12 

28 

40 

6 

3 

28 

31 

7 

4 

9 

13 

8 

2 

8 

10 

9 

0 

6 

6 

10 

3 

6 

9 

11 

4 

1 

5 

12 

0 

2 

2 

12  + 

1 

2 

3 

TOTAL 

314 

313 

627 

AVG.  AGE 

2.53 

3.40 

2.96 

The  oldest  bear  taken  legally  in 
1979  was  a 19-year-old  male  shot  in 
Clearfield  County.  The  second  oldest 
was  a 14-year-old  Wayne  County 
female. 

Now  that  the  1980  Pennsylvania 
black  bear  season  is  over,  we  are  again 
aging  harvested  bears.  There  are  two 
primary  reasons  for  this.  One  is  to  ac- 
quire up-to-date  information  regard- 
ing the  bear  population’s  age  composi- 
tion to  help  in  bear  management,  and 
the  other  is  to  supply  as  many  success- 
ful hunters  as  possible  with  the  ages  of 
their  trophies. 

By  continually  collecting  and  an- 
alyzing data  from  harvested  bears,  we 
will  be  able  to  develop  management 
plans  that  will  provide  quality  bear 
hunting  without  jeopardizing  this 
valuable  wildlife  resource. 


Snakes  do  not  have  ears  but 
are  able  to  hear  by  picking  up 
vibrations  from  the  ground  with 
their  body. 


Porcupines  don’t  shoot  their 
quills  at  enemies,  but  strike  out 
with  their  quill-laden  tails  when 
threatened. 
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©Ib  9?eb  onb  Ttye  ^bisarb'S  (5I)a§e 

By  Buck  Brossman 


IT  WAS  AN  early  December  evening 
with  two  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  when  I went  out  to  greet  my 
hunting  buddy  Fritz  Metz.  After  a lit- 
tle deliberation  we  decided  to  give  the 
old  coon  from  Red  Hill  another  run. 
We  had  run  this  coon — we  called  him 
the  Wizard— three  times  before,  but 
each  time  he  holed  up  instead  of  stay- 
ing treed.  I took  Red,  an  old  redbone 
of  mine  that  was  surely  a dog  of  a life- 
time, and  Fritz  took  his  redbone. 
Rocky. 

We  put  a coon  light  on  our  rifle,  the 
dogs  on  a leash,  and  headed  for  the 
creek  that  runs  through  Rlue  Moun- 
tain Valley  below  Auburn. 

After  a few  minutes  and  a talk  with 
old  Red,  we  turned  the  dogs  loose. 
Three  minutes  later  Red  struck.  Rocky 
joined  in  and  the  chase  began  up  the 


creek.  Soon  the  coon  headed  up  hill 
through  the  thick  brush  of  an  aban- 
doned farm.  We  couldn’t  keep  pace 
with  the  dogs,  and  when  we  finally 
got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  scratched 
and  puffing,  they  were  almost  out  of 
hearing.  We  tried  to  get  a bearing.  I 
could  hear  Red  but  couldn’t  make  out 
which  direction  he  was  going.  Right 
there  we  made  the  biggest  mistake  of 
the  hunt,  and  it  made  us  lose  the  two 
biggest  coons  I’ve  seen  in  45  years  of 
hunting — we  decided  to  split  up. 

Fritz  took  the  rifle  and  went  down 
the  hill  to  pick  up  Rocky’s  chase, 
while  I took  off  after  Red.  The  tracks 
indicated  he  was  trailing  the  biggest 
coon,  the  one  we  called  the  Wizard. 
Why,  I don't  know,  but  this  was  the 
only  time  I can  remember  that  I 
didn’t  have  a handgun  on  a hunt. 
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After  awhile  I heard  Red  barking 
treed,  so  I headed  for  him  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I found  a large  lone  oak  tree  at 
the  edge  of  a cornfield  where  Red  and 
the  Wizard  had  stopped,  but  they’d 
taken  off  again  down  through  the 
field  and  into  a deep  valley  loaded 
with  spruce.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
could  hear  Red  barking  treed  again. 
Just  then  Rocky  came  up  past  me  and 
angled  down  into  the  valley  to  join 
Red.  I didn’t  know  where  Rocky’s 
coon  had  given  her  the  slip,  but  I 
could  tell  the  two  coons  had  found 
each  other  up  ahead.  Both  were  soon 
on  their  way  again,  Red  and  Rocky  in 
hot  pursuit.  I’ll  never  forget  that 
chase.  I knew  at  the  rate  they  were 
running,  those  coons  weren’t  going  to 
make  it  to  safety  this  time. 

The  Other  Side 

I headed  for  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  noticing  in  the  snow  where  the 
coons  had  reunited.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  I heard  Red  saying  “Come  and 
get  him,  he  ain’t  going  nowhere  this 
time.”  I found  the  dogs  under  a big 
spruce.  Red  was  jumping  and  treeing 
like  he  had  never  done  before.  I 
played  my  light  all  over  the  top  of  the 
tree  but  couldn’t  find  any  eyes.  I 
could  not  understand  it.  Then  I got 
the  biggest  surprise  of  my  life.  I hap- 
pened to  glance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  and  there,  just  out  of  reach,  were 
the  two  biggest  coons  I’ve  ever  seen. 

You  can  imagine  all  the  thoughts 
that  were  going  through  my  mind.  My 
buddy,  with  the  rifle,  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  and  I’d  forgotten  my  handgun. 
After  an  hour  of  calling,  whistling, 
and  signaling  with  my  light,  and  still 
no  sign  of  Fritz,  I decided  to  get  old 
Red  away  from  the  tree  before  one  of 
the  coons  landed  on  him.  Just  as  I 
started  to  pull  him  away,  the  biggest 
coon  came  out  of  the  tree,  right  over 
my  back.  Red,  seeing  this,  jerked  me 
flat  on  my  stomach  and  headed  off 
after  the  coon. 


There  was  nothing  easy  about  the 
chase  that  followed.  The  Wizard 
went  down  the  hollow  and  along  a 
swamp  at  the  far  end,  then  angled  up 
another  ridge  and  circled  back  around 
the  top.  Red’s  bawling  drifted  back 
through  the  black  woods  like  some- 
thing from  another  world,  ghostlike 
and  eerie  sometimes,  sharp  and  clear 
others.  In  my  mind  I could  picture  the 
whole  thing — that  big  old  coon  pick- 
ing his  way  through  his  own  private 
world,  shrewd  brain  reinforcing  his 
instincts  as  he  twisted  and  turned  in 
the  darkness,  and  old  Red  sorting  out 
every  change,  every  circle,  as  hard  for 
the  Wizard  to  lose  as  his  own  shadow. 
But  I couldn’t  catch  up. 

I never  felt  so  bad  in  my  life.  Red 
had  finally  put  the  Wizard  within  my 
reach  and  I hadn’t  been  able  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Feeling  mighty 
low,  I leashed  Rocky  and  headed  back 
to  the  truck,  leaving  the  other  coon  in 
the  tree.  Way  off  in  the  distance  I 
could  still  hear  Red  going  full  blast, 
pushing  the  Wizard  toward  a den  tree 
I’d  never  seen. 

After  an  hour  of  blowing  the  truck 
horn,  Fritz  arrived.  After  I told  him 
what  had  happened,  we  took  the  truck 
around  the  valley  to  find  Red. 

So  the  Wizard  made  it  home  again. 
This  time  Red  had  done  his  job  but  we 
had  goofed.  You  can  be  sure  Red  got  a 
special  supper  that  night,  though. 

I suppose  the  Wizard  and  his  part- 
ner have  died  of  old  age  by  now.  At 
least  I’ve  never  heard  of  anyone  get- 
ting an  unusually  large  coon  in  this 
area. 

I’ve  always  been  sorry  for  not  get- 
ting at  least  one  of  those  big  coons  for 
Red,  but  that  chase  stands  far  above 
all  the  others  in  my  memory.  Red  is 
going  on  15  now  and  still  has  his 
desire  for  running  coons.  That  can’t 
last  forever,  but  maybe  when  his 
nights  on  the  mountain  are  over,  he 
too  will  remember  the  last  time  he  ran 
the  Wizard. 
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P.G.C.  Law  Enforcement 
Workshop 

By  Wes  Bower 

CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  1980,  all  district 
game  protectors  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire compliment  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  convened  at  the  Genetti 
Lycoming  Hotel  in  Williamsport.  The 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  up- 
date Commission  employees  on  new 
law  enforcement  procedures  and  tech- 
niques. Identical  meetings  were  held 
in  two  consecutive  weeks,  allowing 
one  half  of  the  field  force  to  be  avail- 
able for  duty  while  the  other  half  at- 
tended the  conference. 

The  conference  theme  was  “85 
Years  of  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement,” 
and  the  three-day  program  was  high- 
lighted by  an  address  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  Commissioner 
Daniel  F.  Dunn.  Another  highlight  of 
the  program  was  the  keynote  speaker, 
H.  Dean  Hinson,  of  WNEP-TV,  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton  area. 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  the  pro- 
gram, An  important  fringe  benefit 
was  the  opportunity  for  game  protec- 
tors to  renew  old  acquaintances  and 
exchange  ideas,  information,  and 
philosophy  with  other  officers.  One  of 
the  satisfactions  of  the  entire  program 
was  the  camaraderie  enjoyed  by  all 
those  in  attendance. 

An  innovation  which  had  not  been 
available  at  previous  conferences  was 
free  health  care  services  provided  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health.  Participation  was  voluntary, 
but  almost  100%  of  the  attending 
officers  took  advantage  of  the  service. 
They  were  given  thorough  examina- 
tions and  the  results  were  returned  to 
the  individuals  and/or  their  personal 
doctors. 

Continuing  this  theme  was  a phys- 


ical fitness  program  also  presented  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  The  effects 
of  smoking,  the  need  for  regimented 
daily  exercise,  and  the  importance  of 
proper  diet  were  explained  by  this 
program.  Program  contributors,  in 
addition  to  various  Game  Commission 
personnel,  included  Leo  Badger  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 
PEMA  complimented  the  game  pro- 
tectors for  their  cooperation  in  past 
disasters,  particularly  during  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  when  the  northeastern 


DANIEL  F.  DUNN,  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Commissioner,  addresses  the  district  game 
protectors  at  the  Law  Enforcement  Work- 
shop which  was  held  in  Williamsport. 
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portion  of  the  state  was  inundated 
with  water.  The  Game  Commission 
also  was  given  special  recognition  for 
its  efforts  during  the  recent  Johnstown 
Flood  disaster. 

Instructions  by  PEMA  included  the 
need  for  communications,  planning 
for  flash  floods,  disaster  preparedness, 
and  protection  in  the  nuclear  age. 


At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
game  protectors  returned  to  their 
respective  areas  re-dedicated  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Creed  of  the  Game 
Commission.  While  it  had  been  a busy 
program,  most  agreed  that  it  had 
been  extremely  beneficial  and  were 
looking  forward  to  similar  programs 
in  future  years. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

selected  and  annotated  by  George  Bird  Evans, 
Winchester  Press,  1421  South  Sheridan,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74114,  320  pp.  plus  bib- 
liography, $12.50.  Any  list  of  the  greatest  outdoor  writers  would  have  Nash  Buck- 
ingham at  or  near  the  top.  He  lived  in  a time  and  place  when  a lot  of  shotgunning 
could  be  done,  and  he  did  it.  And  he  wrote  about  it  in  a way  that  rarely  gets  into 
print  anymore- which  is  to  say,  beautifully.  (His  approach  to  the  “how  to”  slant 
was  almost  subliminal,  and  highly  effective.  It’s  sad  that  today’s  editors  have 
deprived  young  readers  of  the  chance  to  read  Buckingham-type  material.)  Evans, 
himself  an  excellent  writer  whose  comments  add  a great  deal  to  the  reader’s 
understanding  and  enjoyment,  has  made  his  selections  with  a touch  of  love  as 
well  as  respect.  There’s  a lot  on  wildfowl  and  bobwhite  hunting,  guns  and  shoot- 
ing are  well  represented,  and  dogs  get  a place  of  honor  due  to  their  importance  to 
hunting  and  because  Buckingham  was  a top  field  judge.  There  are  many  fine 
stories  here,  including  the  classic  “De  Shootinest  Gent’man”  and  the  even  more 
impressive  “The  Harp  That  Once  . . .”  It’s  good  to  have  so  many  fine  stories  in  one 
volume.  Anyone  who  has  never  read  Nash  Buckingham  has  something  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

!y,  Harvey  Donaldson,  ed.  by  David  R.  Wolfe,  Wolfe  Publishing  Co., 
138  North  Montezuma,  Prescott,  Arizona  86301,  271  pp.,  $19.50.  In  the  field  of 
super-accurate  rifles  — be  they  pre-20th  century  Schuetzens  or  of  most  modern 
design  — no  name  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  late  Harvey  Donaldson.  A 
dedicated  experimenter  and  competitor  for  three-quarters  of  a century,  Donald- 
son was  a friend  of  Pope,  Niedner,  Mann,  Whelen,  Sharpe,  Roberts  — all  the 
greats  — and  designer  of  a baker’s  dozen  wildcat  cartridges  including  the  legen- 
dary 219  Donaldson  Wasp.  He  also  was  a fine  writer.  This  book  is  a collection  of 
many  of  his  articles,  most  of  them  written  for  Handloader  Magazine,  and  numer- 
ous letters.  It  gives  a rare  insight  into  many  facets  of  the  shooting  game,  particu- 
larly benchrest,  and  much  personal  background.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
development  of  accurate  rifles,  cartridges  and  loading  techniques  should  have 
this  book. 

Digest  Book  of  Firearms  Assembly/Disassembly  is  actually  five  paper- 
bound  volumes,  all  written  by  J.  B.  Wood.  Large  photos  and  detailed  instructions 
explain  how  to  take  down  and  reassemble  scores  of  firearms  — a perhaps  unex- 
citing chore  until  you  have  to  do  it  and  realize  you  don’t  know  how.  Volume  1 
deals  with  Automatic  Pistols;  Volume  2,  Revolvers;  Volume  3,  Rimfire  Rifles; 
Volume  4,  Centerfire  Rifles;  Volume  5,  Shotguns.  Lengths  run  288  to  320  pages. 
Each  is  priced  at  $8.95,  from  DBI  Books,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093. 
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Each  year,  DGP  Bill  Hutson 
of  Muncy  summarizes  the 
work  of  his  deputies  during  the 
previous  twelve  months.  We 
happened  to  see  a copy  of 
his  letter  to  them  and  thought 
that  putting  it  into  GAME 
NEWS  would  help  readers  get 


some  insight  into  the  work 
they  do  for  sportsmen.  Though 
this  report  deals  specifically 
with  the  officers  of  one  district, 
it  is  representative  of  all 
game  protectors  and  deputies 
throughout  the  state. 

-Ed. 


Report  to  Deputies,  District  3-41-3 

By  DGP  Bill  Hutson 
Lycoming  County 

ONCE  AGAIN  I wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  a job  well  done.  Following 
is  a breakdown  of  the  accomplishments  in  which  you  men  became 
routinely  involved  during  1979: 


FINE  PER 


SECTION 

VIOLATION 

NUMBER 

VIOLATION 

TOTAL 

701 

Possession,  concealment  of 
deer  taken  in  close  season. 

4 

$200 

$ 800 

501 

Killing  doe  deer  in  close 
season. 

1 

200 

200 

704(a) 

Killing,  and  attempting  to  take 
deer  with  artificial  light. 

2 

200 

400 

704(b) 

Spotlighting  deer  with  firearms 
or  bows  and  arrows  in 
possession. 

17 

200 

3400 

705 

Attempting  to  take  second 
deer  in  one  season. 

1 

200 

200 

701 

Possession  of  deer  after  July  1 
(aggravated). 

1 

100 

100 

706.1 

Possession  of  deer  accident- 
ally killed  on  highway. 

1 

100 

100 

710 

Killing  antlerless  deer  by  mis- 
take in  antlered  season. 

10 

25 

250 

710 

Killing  antlered  deer  by  mis- 
take in  antlerless  season. 

1 

25 

25 

808 

Hunting,  shooting  in  Safety 
Zone. 

3 

25 

75 

806 

Possession  of  loaded  firearm 
in  standing  vehicle. 

7 

10 

70 

806 

Possession  of  loaded  firearm 
in  moving  vehicle. 

7 

25 

175 

825 

Shooting,  wounding  human 
in  mistake  for  game  (turkey). 

1 

No  penalty  to  PGC 

807 

Shooting  at  deer  within  25 
yards  of  highway. 

1 

25 

25 

940 

Driving  on  closed  road  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

4 

25 

100 

802 

Driving  vehicle  on  fields  with- 
out permission  of  owner. 

3 

25 

75 
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930 

Entering  State  Game  Propaga- 
tion Area. 

5 

25 

125 

708 

Transporting  improperly 
tagged  deer. 

5 

25 

125 

708 

Transporting  untagged  wild 
turkey. 

1 

15 

15 

501(c) 

Transferring  antlerless  deer 
license  to  another. 

1 

25 

25 

501(c) 

Failure  to  display  antlerless 
deer  license  tag. 

1 

10 

10 

501(c) 

Hunting  antlerless  deer 
without  special  license. 

6 

20 

120 

316(a) 

Hunting  without  nonresident 
license. 

1 

100 

100 

316(f) 

Lending  hunting  license  tag  to 
another. 

1 

20 

20 

701 

Assisting  to  take  three  (3)  wild 
turkeys  in  close  season. 

2 

150 

300 

602 

Taking  muskrat  in  close  sea- 
son (actually  eight  muskrats). 

1 

200 

200 

501 

Killing  coyote  in  close  season. 

1 

25 

25 

704(a) 

Using  motor  vehicle  to  hunt  for 
game. 

2 

50 

100 

704(a) 

Hunting  with  unplugged  shot- 
gun. 

1 

10 

10 

704(a) 

Killing  squirrel  with  automatic 
rifle. 

1 

10 

10 

503 

Killing  wild  duck  with  22-cal. 
rifle. 

1 

25 

25 

702 

Hunting  game  prior  to  opening 
hour  on  first  day. 

1 

15 

15 

704(b) 

Spotlighting  deer  after  mid- 
night. 

20 

10 

200 

603 

Failure  to  tag  two  traps. 

1 

20 

20 

718 

Dog  chasing  small  game  in 
close  season. 

1 

25 

25 

718 

Dog  chasing,  injuring  wild 
goose  in  close  season. 

1 

15 

15 

730 

Failure  to  stop  vehicle  on 
signal  or  request. 

1 

25 

25 

1207 

Resisting  inspection. 
Totals 

1 

120  prosecutions 

200 

200 

$7705 

Methods  of  Settlement 

91  Field  acknowledgment  of  guilt. 

28  Citations  either  issued  on  spot  or  filed. 

1 Criminal  complaint  (hunting  accident,  settled  in  county  court) 

120”  Total 

Our  conviction  rate  for  1979  was  100%.  This  means  that  a successful  prosecu- 
tion resulted  from  every  case  pursued  or  where  charges  were  filed. 

Big  Game  Killed 

The  following  is  a listing  of  big  game  killed  in  our  district  from  other  than  legal 
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hunting.  This  list  was  compiled  from  information  you  gave  me. 


Deer  1979  Bear 


Road  kills 

211 

Road  kills 

1 

Crop  damage 

18 

Illegal 

1 

Dogs 

7 

Unknown 

1 

Illegal 

75 

TOTAL 

3 

Other 

18 

TOTAL  329 


To  my  knowledge,  twelve  legal  bears  were  killed  in  our  district  during  the  one- 
day  bear  season. 

Deer  Hides 

We  saved  a total  of  54  hides  from  roadkilled  deer. 

Hunting  Accidents 

A few  of  you  assisted  with  hunting  accident  investigations  last  year.  We  had 
two  accidents  in  the  district: 

One  non-fatal  due  to  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 30-30  rifle  by  a hunting  com- 
panion. The  hunter  was  attempting  to  uncock  the  rifle  (lever  action)  by  easing  the 
hammer  down  while  pulling  the  trigger.  His  thumb  slipped  and  he  shot  his  buddy 
in  the  lower  abdomen. 

A second  non-fatal  occurred  in  small  game  season  and  was  due  to  the  victim 
being  in  the  line  of  fire  when  his  companion  shot  at  a flushing  ringneck.  The  vic- 
tim was  shot  with  a 12-gauge  shotgun  at  a distance  of  67  feet. 

Game  Stocking 

The  following  is  a breakdown  of  game  stocked  in  our  district  of  Lycoming 
County: 

Showshoe  hares:  39 

Mallard  ducks:  150 

Ringnecks:  2100  (1130  males  and  970  females) 

Muncy  Creek  Sportsmen  raised  and  stocked  an  additional  691  birds;  most  of 
these  were  put  out  in  our  district,  but  a few  were  put  in  Sullivan  County.  These 
were  birds  supplied  to  them  as  day-old  chicks  by  the  Commission. 

Hunter  Education 

Several  of  you  provided  much  needed  assistance  with  our  Hunter  Education 
program.  The  following  is  a breakdown  of  the  number  of  students  certified  in  our 
district  in  1979: 

63  East  Lycoming  School  District  — Instructors  Krah,  Foust,  Graden  (civilian) 
57  Muncy  Area  School  District- Hutson 

80  McCall  Middle  School,  Montoursville  — Phil  Oechler  (civilian) 

16  Lycoming  County  CB  Radio  Club— Bob  Shearer 

216"  TOTAL 

Bear  Damage 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a total  of  $606.76  was  paid  out  for  bear 
damage  in  this  district  in  1979.  These  damages  were  paid  for  seven  claims,  most 
of  which  were  for  destruction  of  bees  and  bee-keeping  equipment.  Three 
nuisance  bears  were  trapped  and  removed  from  the  area. 
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Last  Chance  Suck 

By  Joe  Lulla 
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AS  I LOOK  from  my  home  on 
. Spring  Mountain,  I have  a broad 
view  of  the  excellent  deer  country 
which  lies  south  of  McAdoo  in  Schuyl- 
kill County.  It  is  in  my  daily  routine 
to  pause  at  my  kitchen  window  and 
absorb  this  wilderness  beauty.  I remi- 
nisce over  my  childhood  days  and  the 
growing  up  experiences  of  hiking, 
picking  huckleberries  and  mush- 
rooms, training  my  two  young 
beagles,  and  everything  else  offered  in 
this  woodland  panorama. 

A mile  and  a half  south  of  my  home 
lies  a four-mile  tract  known  as  the 
Silver-Brook  and  Haddock  section. 
This  is  the  former  site  of  the  Candel- 
mas  Colliery  and  other  coal  compan- 
ies and  is  now  covered  by  mining 
operation  artifacts  such  as  “bootleg 
holes,”  abandoned  stripping  opera- 
tions, and  a number  of  large  spoil 
banks  formed  from  the  overburden 
dirt  and  rock.  It  was  in  these  old,  dan- 
gerous coal  mines  and  strippings  that 
our  fathers  had  to  work  to  support 
large  families.  I can  still  recall  some  of 
the  men  who  were  killed  in  these 
mines,  as  they  were  the  fathers  of 
some  of  my  best  friends. 

Today  when  you  walk  over  and 
through  the  dump  banks  of  this  area, 
there  is  plenty  of  life.  White  birch, 
aspen,  and  pine  have  grown  up,  and 
the  area  abounds  with  cottontails, 
grouse,  deer,  and  even  an  occasional 
turkey  or  snowshoe  hare. 

Having  hunted  for  over  40  years  in 
a number  of  Pennsylvania  counties,  I 
consider  the  old  mining  areas  of 
Schuylkill  County  my  favorite,  espe- 
cially for  deer  hunting.  This  favoritism 
is  probably  because  I’ve  practically 
lived  in  these  woods  all  my  life  and  I 
know  about  almost  everything  that 
goes  on  here.  In  addition,  local  towns- 
people take  a high  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, especially  in  deer  hunting. 
Everybody  knows  everyone  else,  and 
long  deer  hunting  stories  are  a hot 
issue  in  November  and  December. 

I am  one  of  the  local  hunters  who 
get  deer  hunting  fever  as  fall  ap- 
proaches and  I’ve  been  fortunate 


enough  to  take  a good  number  of 
bucks  in  my  day. 

However,  prior  to  the  1976  deer 
season  I had  to  stop  hunting  because 
arthritis  and  a bad  back  condition 
made  rough  woods  walking  and  cold 
weather  too  much  to  handle.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  spend  buck  season 
looking  from  my  window  and  recall- 
ing old  memories.  It  was  with  a great 
deal  of  sorrow  that  I sold  my  lucky 
30-06  Gamemaster  slide  action,  and 
even  worse  that  I had  never  bagged  a 
trophy  buck  to  have  mounted.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  close  in  on  me  as  I 
could  no  longer  do  many  of  the  things 
I loved  so  much. 

A Large  Track 

Before  the  1979  deer  season  my  son, 
noticing  my  depressed  mood,  sug- 
gested that  I get  a hunting  license, 
take  his  308,  and  try  a little  hunting. 
Since  the  warm  weather  was  holding 
out,  I kept  his  suggestion  in  the  back 
of  my  mind.  Occasionally  I drove  to 
the  old  Haddock  mining  operation 
near  Stone  Creek  Mountain  and 
walked  along  the  woodland  edge, 
looking  for  deer  sign  in  the  coal  silt 
and  dirt.  On  one  of  these  scouting 
trips  I found  a large  deer  print  along 
the  edge  of  a bank  which  is  a favorite 
target-shooting  site  for  area  hunters. 
When  I got  home,  I told  my  son  and  a 
neighbor  about  the  track. 

I bought  my  license,  but  heavy  rain 
on  the  first  day  of  hunting  season 
dampened  my  spirits  and  I just  sat 
home  and  waited  for  a break  in  the 
weather.  Tuesday  through  Friday  I 
hunted  the  woodland  edge  where  I 
had  seen  the  buck  track. 

Late  Friday  afternoon  my  neighbor 
Larry  came  over  and  asked  if  he  could 
accompany  me  on  Saturday.  We  both 
made  plans  as  to  where  we  would  be, 
as  we  could  not  leave  together  for  the 
opening  hour. 

The  next  morning  I left  the  house  at 
7:45,  and  went  to  a spot  I knew  to 
have  an  excellent  vantage  point.  As 
usual,  after  about  30  minutes  on  my 
stand,  I began  to  alternate  from  sit- 
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JOE  LULLA  and  his  impressive  Schuylkill 
County  trophy.  In  addition  to  its  wide  spread, 
rack  is  unusual  because  of  its  down-point- 
ing tines. 

ting  to  standing  and  even  walking  a 
few  steps  to  prevent  my  legs  from 
stiffening.  I no  longer  was  the  hunter 
I had  been,  but  I hoped  to  surprise 
myself  and  everyone  else  by  bagging 
at  least  a spike  buck. 

A short  time  later  I saw  a hunter 
approaching.  We  quietly  exchanged 
greetings  and  I asked  where  he  came 
from.  He  told  me  Allentown  and  that 
he  had  a couple  of  other  friends  in  the 
area.  Some  time  after  he  had  passed 
by,  I picked  up  deer  movement  in  the 
scrub  directly  in  front  of  me.  I scruti- 
nized the  scrub  thoroughly  but  the 
deer  was  protected  because  of  the 
dense  cover.  As  I sat  silently  watch- 
ing, I saw  the  same  hunter  returning 
in  my  direction.  I hand  motioned  to 
him  that  a deer  was  in  front  of  me,  in 
hopes  he  would  not  disturb  it.  He 
courteously  responded  and  turned 
away  to  my  rear  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
deer.  The  deer  movements  faded  from 
my  hearing  and  my  legs  began  to 


stiffen,  so  I stood  up  and  silently 
walked  a dozen  steps  to  my  left. 

I could  see  the  orange  jacket  of  a 
hunter — probably  one  of  those  from 
Allentown — several  hundred  yards 
ahead  and  to  my  left.  I knew  that 
Larry,  my  neighbor,  was  approxi- 
mately 200  yards  directly  to  my  left 
and  that  there  was  a deer  between  us. 
As  I scanned  the  terrain,  the  hunter  in 
front  of  me  fired  one  shot.  I watched 
as  he  swung  from  right  to  left,  almost 
facing  me,  and  fired  another  shot.  He 
continued  his  rifle  swing  toward  my 
position  and  I shouted  loudly  as  I was 
in  his  line  of  fire.  He  didn’t  shoot 
again.  I don’t  know  if  he  heeded  my 
warning  or  couldn’t  get  off  another 
shot. 

Since  my  shout  had  given  away  my 
position,  I did  not  expect  to  see  the 
deer,  but  in  just  a matter  of  seconds  a 
large  buck  exploded  from  the  scrub 
thicket  about  200  yards  in  front  of  me 
and  moved  into  an  opening  of  young 
birch  and  pine  growth.  I tried  to  con- 
centrate on  the  deer’s  body  as  I fired.  I 
pumped  the  second  shell  into  my  son’s 
308  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  keep 
in  line  with  the  buck.  I fired  my  sec- 
ond shot  just  as  he  went  out  of  sight. 

After  a few  moments  I regained  my 
composure  and  hollered  for  Larry.  He 
replied  from  exactly  where  he  said  he 
would  be.  I called  him  over  and 
briefed  him  on  the  situation.  I di- 
rected him  to  the  approximate  spot  of 
my  last  shot. 

Found  Hair 

Larry  soon  shouted  that  he’d  found 
belly  hair.  I slowly  made  my  way 
toward  him,  and  when  I arrived  he 
handed  it  to  me.  It  had  blood  on  it. 

Larry  continued  to  walk  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  the  deer  had  been  trav- 
eling, and  I began  a methodical 
search  for  a wounded  buck.  I in- 
spected the  sides  of  every  bush  and 
leaf  for  blood  scrapings.  It  took  some 
searching  before  I found  another 
drop.  I hollered  for  Larry  because  the 
deer  had  changed  directions.  When 
Larry  came  I was  on  a good  blood 
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mark  which  indicated  the  deer  was  hit 
pretty  hard.  We  could  then  hear  the 
wounded  buck  moving  ahead  of  us 
through  the  scrub.  We  followed  and 
found  several  places  where  he  had 
fallen  down. 

I knew  the  woods  was  full  of 
hunters  and  was  afraid  if  we  con- 
tinued to  push  the  buck  another 
hunter  would  get  him.  I suggested  we 
give  the  deer  time  to  lie  down  and 
stiffen. 

After  a 20-minute  wait,  I asked 
Larry  to  continue  to  sit  tight  while  I 
attempted  a careful  stalk.  As  I eased 
up  to  where  I thought  the  wounded 
buck  would  be,  I saw  him  get  up  and 
move  to  my  left.  I placed  the  cross- 
hairs on  his  shoulder  and  fired.  The 
deer  dropped,  and  as  I approached 
him  I finally  got  a good  look  at  his 
unusual  rack.  This  deer  was  a 
10- pointer,  but  what  was  unusual  was 
the  way  two  of  the  tines  pointed 
downward  and  the  wide  spread  of  the 
rack.  I jubilantly  shouted  for  Larry. 

I realized  why  the  Allentown 
hunter  had  probably  missed  his  two 
shots  at  this  deer.  He  must  have  had  a 
close  look  as  it  sneaked  through  the 
thick  scrub,  and  a rack  like  this  could 
put  pressure  on  the  best  marksman’s 
ability.  If  by  chance  he  reads  this 
story,  he  is  invited  to  see  the  head 
which  I am  having  mounted.  It  won’t 
be  a problem  to  find  me;  just  ask  a 
few  hunters  from  the  area.  Word 
about  a trophy  like  this  one  gets 
around  like  a brush  fire  out  of  control. 

I don’t  know  if  I’ll  be  able  to  hunt 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


again,  but  if  not  I’ll  have  a good  mem- 
ory to  wrap  things  up  with.  I guess 
December  5,  1979,  was  my  lucky  day. 
It  might  be  your  turn  this  year.  Good 
luck. 

m 
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In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
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ALLEN  ANKE,  shown  here  with  boxes  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion,  wants  to  remind 
builders  that  the  5-gallon  plastic  containers 
have  been  used  for  many  purposes  and  may 
contain  toxic  residues.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  use. 


Allen  anke , a food  a 

Commission  s Northeast 
duck  nesting  box  that  we  t 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  Fo 
one , this  nesting  box  is  easi 
materials , has  proven  to  b 
inexpensive.  With  the  cosh 
becoming  prohibitive , thesi 
discarded  materials , shouh 
nesting  program.  For  his  n 
Anke  received  the  Outstan\ 
the  Game  Commission  s Nh 


TO  SERVE  as  bedding  material, 
3-4  inches  of  wood  shavings 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 


Materials  needed  are: 

1.  Two  5-gallon  plastic  buckets. 

2.  Two  4"  bolts  with  4 nuts. 

3.  One  3A"  board,  lOVfe"  long 
(inside  bucket). 

4-A.  2x4  or  3A"  hardwood 
board  — 12"  long  (for  use  on 
metal  post). 

4-B.  2 x 4 or  3A"  hardwood  board, 
24"  long  (for  use  on  trees). 
(Use  wood  shim  to  level 
box.) 

5.  Two  metal  screws,  No.  12, 
Vz"  long. 

6.  Three  pop  rivets. 

7.  Vi"  mesh  wire,  4"  wide,  15" 
long  (smooth  near  opening). 

8.  3"-4"  of  wood  shavings  for 
bedding  material. 


FRONT  \l 


HOLE  IS  EGG  St 
3"  HIGH  AND  4 


K NESTING 


over  employee  in  the 
\nsion,  has  designed  a wood 
i like  to  share  with 
)se  interested  in  building 
ade  with  readily  available 
rable,  and  is  relatively 
he  familiar  metal  boxes 
oer  boxes,  made  from 
uvenate  our  wood  duck 
ative  design,  Allen 
Employee  Award  for 
last  Division. 


(tos  by  CIA  Ed  Sherlinski 


THE  FINISHED  product  is  now  ready  to  be 
placed  in  areas  frequented  by  ducks,  pref- 
erably within  a few  hundred  yards  of  a 
lake,  river,  or  marsh. 


SIDE  VIEW 

( Bolt  To  Post  ) 


TOP  VIEW 


USE  TWO  WASHERLESS 
HEXAGON  HEAD  SHEET 
METAL  SCREWS , No  12  , 
1/2"  LONG  , TO  HOLD 
TOP  8 BOTTOM  BUCKETS 
TOGETHER.  (ONE  ON 
EACH  SIDE  ) 


LOWER  RIM 


DRILL  HOLES  FOR 
NAILS  TO  KEEP  FROM 
SPLITTING  BOARD 


1/4'  HARDWARE  MESH  WIRE 
4"  WIDE,  GOES  FROM  BOTTOM 
TO  TOP  OF  BOTTOM  BUCKET 
AND  ANOTHER  ONE  FROM  BOTTOM 
OF  HOLE  DOWN  I 1/2". 


( F rom  Inside  ) 

IRONT  VIEW 


DRILL  HOLES  IN  BOTTOM  , FOR  DRAINAGE 
( ABOUT  10  ) 


EXTEND  10  ABOVE  TOP 
WHEN  MAKING  TO  PUT 
ON  TREES 


SHAVE  AND  SAND  THIS 
SECTION  OF  BUCKET  , DOWN  TO 
LOWER  RIM  ( LEAVE  LOWER 
RIM  ON  FOR  A STOP  WHEN  TOP 
IS  PUT  IN  PLACE 


CUT  AWAY  THE 
SECTION  OF  THE 
BUCKET  ABOVE 
DOTTED  LINE 


(Nail  To  Tree  ) 

SIDE  VIEW 


LOWER  RIM 


MADE  FROM  TWO  5 GALLON 
PLASTIC  BUCKETS 


A New  Game? 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  While 
on  vacation  with  the  family  at  my 
father’s  hunting  camp  in  Potter 
County,  a bat  got  into  camp  and  was 
flying  around.  I opened  the  door 
while  my  father  was  waving  a broom 
at  the  bat,  trying  to  chase  it  out  the 
open  door.  My  daughter  Kelly  re- 
marked, “Look,  Grandpa’s  playing 
frafminton.” — DGP  Sam  Lockerman, 
Pittsburgh. 


It  Better 

FULTON  COUNTY—  Tropper 
Darryl  Heckman,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  barracks  in  McConnells- 
burg,  was  one  of  the  lucky  recipients 
of  a blind  at  the  Middle  Creek  Water- 
fowl  Area.  After  shooting  at  a goose 
with  his  11-gauge  flintlock,  an  ob- 
server came  over  and  said  that  when 
he  saw  the  cloud  of  smoke,  he  thought 
Heckman’s  gun  had  exploded.  Heck- 
man’s comment  was,  “It  did.  It  does 
that  every  time  I pull  the  trigger." — 
DGP  Mark  Crowder,  McConnells- 
burg. 


Bring  In  the  Experts 

ADAMS  COUNTY— “The  Design 
Place,”  an  interior  design  and  supply 
store  on  the  square  in  Gettysburg,  was 
recently  redesigned  when  a large,  very 
frightened  doe  jumped  through  the 
front  display  window  and  began  her 
own  act  of  renovation.  Fortunately, 
Wes  Johnson,  a high  school  student 
visiting  the  area,  assessed  the  situation 
then  tackled  the  deer  and  held  it 
down  until  the  police  arrived.  Along 
with  the  police  came  two  cowboys 
from  the  Keystone  Rodeo,  who  heard 
the  commotion  and  got  into  the  act. 
They  quickly  hogtied  the  deer  and 
were  carrying  it  out  the  door  when  I 
arrived  with  my  deputy,  Jim  Nett. 
The  deer  was  only  slightly  bruised,  so 
we  released  it  outside  of  town.  — DGP 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Well  Dressed 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  When 
deputies  Dale  Hall  and  John  Walmer 
approached  some  hunters  trying  to  get 
a 45-minute  jump  on  the  opening  of 
small  game  season,  they  overheard 
one  of  the  violators  remark,  “When  I 
saw  the  ties  blowing  in  the  wind,  I 
knew  they  weren’t  hunters.” — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Notice 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-H 
you  hit  a deer  with  your  vehicle,  don’t 
pick  it  up  until  you  have  made  contact 
with  a member  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, or  you  could  pay  a $100  fine. — 
DGP  William  Wasserman,  Mont- 
gomeryville. 
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Who,  What,  When — ? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— The  law  re- 
quires that  all  first-time  hunters  under 
16  years  of  age  complete  a hunter  edu- 
cation course.  Although  there  were  at 
least  a dozen  courses  within  a 20  mile- 
radius  of  here,  we  still  get  calls  from 
people  who  state  they  didn’t  know  of 
any  courses.  Some  of  the  inquiries: 
“When  is  the  next  huntin’  test?”  “How 
come  it  wasn’t  in  the  paper?”  It  was. 
“When  are  you  going  to  have  one  in 
our  area?”  We  just  did.  “Must  my  son 
go  for  six  hours?”  Yes.  “Must  he  stay 
until  9 p.m.?”  Yes.  “Must  he  go  both 
nights?”  Yes.  “Must  he  pass  a test?” 
Yes.  “Must  he  bring  his  rifle?”  No. 
“His  birth  certificate?”  No.  “Are  there 
any  other  courses  left?”  Yes,  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  “That’s  too  far!”  Yet,  with  all 
our  individual  problems,  we  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  acci- 
dents!— DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


They  Go  A Long  Way 

While  conducting  a teachers’  work- 
shop in  Meadville,  I distributed  to 
each  teacher  a packet  containing  con- 
servation education  materials  avail- 
able from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  One  asked  for  an  extra 
set  to  mail  to  a friend  in  England  who 
is  also  a teacher. — CIA  Fred  Servey, 
Franklin. 


Understandable 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
It’s  long  been  known  that  one  way  to 
learn  terms  is  by  word  association.  At 
a hunter  education  class  a youngster 
asked  about  a “catalogue.”  We  had 
been  talking  about  different  parts  of  a 
firearm  and  I thought  I might  be  mis- 
understanding him.  When  asked 
again,  he  said,  “Catalogue — the  place 
where  you  put  the  ammunition.” 
Catalogue? — Magazine,  maybe? — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


All  Points  Bulletin 

MERCER  COUNTY— A large 
whitetail  buck  is  wanted  for  question- 
ing by  Trooper  Bill  Ollinger  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  This  buck  is 
in  the  habit  of  suddenly  jumping  out 
in  front  of  inebriated  drivers  causing 
them  to  drive  off  the  road  into  ditches 
and  over  banks.  He  can  move  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  in 
minutes,  and  he  leaves  no  tracks.  Use 
caution,  this  deer  may  try  to  wreck 
your  car.  — DGP  James  J.  Donatelli, 
Mercer. 


He  Did 

UNION  COUNTY—  Deputy  Tony 
Shively,  who  was  dressed  as  a hunter, 
had  just  confiscated  two  illegal  wood 
ducks  killed  before  the  season  opened 
when  he  came  across  another  hunter 
also  crouched  along  the  stream.  The 
hunter  saw  the  two  ducks  Deputy 
Shively  was  carrying  and  immediately 
suggested  that  Shively  hide  the  ducks 
because  it  wasn’t  time  to  start  shoot- 
ing yet.  The  hunter  then  told  Deputy 
Shively,  in  a toned  down  voice,  that 
he  had  one  too  and  pointed  to  the  il- 
legal bird  lying  in  the  nearby  grass. 
When  Deputy  Shively  identified  him- 
self, the  hunter  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  he  didn’t  mean  to  violate  the  law, 
but  everyone  else  was  shooting  so  he 
thought  he  would  get  his  share  too. — 
DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont. 
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All  Turned  Out  Well 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  I have 
heard  many  excuses  over  the  years  as 
to  why  people  have  violated  The 
Game  Law,  but  recently  I heard  the 
best  one  yet.  A man  was  apprehended 
by  a Penn  Township  police  officer  for 
spotting  deer  at  1:40  a.m.  When  the 
man  came  in  to  pay  his  fine,  he  told 
me  he  knew  it  was  illegal  to  spot  deer 
after  midnight,  but  he  was  so  upset 
after  the  Phillies  lost  a game  in  the 
World  Series  that  he  couldn’t  sleep, 
and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was 
driving  around  spotting  deer  and  got 
caught.  I have  to  admit  I wasn’t  too 
happy  with  the  outcome  of  that  game 
myself.  — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Lan- 
caster. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Deputy 
John  Corle  was  on  foot  patrol  in  the 
Blue  Knob  area  when  a hunter  called 
him  over.  The  hunter  told  John  he 
had  shot  a turkey  and  he  supposed 
John  would  want  him  to  tag  it.  John 
said  that  was  correct  and  asked  where 
the  turkey  was.  The  man  pointed 
straight  up.  Forty  feet  overhead,  hung 
up  in  a tree,  was  one  dead  turkey. 
John  shinnied  up  the  tree,  retrieved 
the  bird  and  watched  as  the  hunter 
filled  out  his  tag.  — DGP  Steve  Sch- 
weitzer, New  Enterprise. 


They’re  Necessary 

CLINTON  COUNTY— A few  hours 
after  releasing  a large  quanity  of 
pheasants  in  a field,  I saw  a mature 
red-tailed  hawk  fly  out  of  the  field 
and  into  a tree.  Through  my  binocu- 
lars I could  see  a field  mouse  in  his 
talons.  If  he  could  see  a little  field 
mouse,  he  could  not  have  missed  all  of 
those  pheasants.  It’s  a shame  that 
many  people  still  think  that  hawks  are 
villains  and  should  be  shot  on  sight. — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


What’s  It  Worth? 

CLARION  COUNTY—  The  Act  of 
June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended, 
known  as  “The  Game  Law,”  is  essen- 
tially the  same  today  as  it  was  back  in 
1937.  In  1937,  the  possession  of  an 
illegal  deer  cost  a violator  $100,  a 
pheasant  $25.  At  that  time,  1937,  the 
average  job  paid  less  than  $100  per 
month.  Today,  the  fine  for  an  illegal 
deer  is  $200  and  a pheasant  is  still  $25 
and  the  average  wage  is  more  than 
$800  per  month.  Why  is  it  that  I keep 
hearing  how  people  today  are  more 
concerned  than  ever  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  and  the  well  being 
of  wild  things? — DGP  Gordon  J. 
Couillard,  Clarion. 


Well  Said 

ERIE  COUNTY — I want  to  thank 
all  the  Hunter  Education  Instructors 
for  their  time  and  effort  in  conducting 
courses  this  year.  The  instructors  in 
my  district  conducted  eighteen  sepa- 
rate courses  and  certified  over  1000 
people.  Their  efforts  have  not  only 
improved  the  image  of  hunting  by 
promoting  ethical  behavior,  but  also 
have  saved  a number  of  lives,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  declining  hunting  acci- 
dent rate  we  have  had  over  the  years. 
On  behalf  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  many  who  have  benefitted 
from  your  efforts,  I extend  a sincere 
thank  you  for  a job  extremely  well 
done.  — DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY—  Yellow 
Creek  Park  Superintendent  Ron  Dixon 
told  me  of  a man  who  decided  to  take 
his  wife  small  game  hunting.  He  had 
been  a hunter  all  his  life  and  the  wife 
decided  to  try  her  luck  at  the  sport  her 
husband  had  been  enjoying  so  much. 
Their  beagle  jumped  a rabbit  and 
everything  was  going  fine  as  the  dog 
was  chasing  the  rabbit  directly  to- 
ward the  lady.  The  man  waited  for 
the  shot,  but  it  never  came.  He  went 
over  and  asked  his  wife  why  she  didn’t 
shoot.  She  exclaimed,  “If  that  stupid 
dog  hadn’t  been  barking  so  much,  the 
rabbit  would  have  slowed  down  so  I 
could  shoot!’’  — DGP  James  E. 
Deniker,  Homer  City. 


Unexpectedly  Deadly 

YORK  COUNTY—  David  S.  Lloyd 
was  archery  hunting  for  deer  near 
Glen  Rock  when  two  appeared  in  front 
of  him.  One  was  a little  farther  up  the 
hill  than  the  other.  He  aimed  at  the 
lower  deer,  a 5-point  buck.  The  arrow 
from  his  45-lb.  compound  bow  went 
through  the  chest  of  the  5-point, 
angled  up  the  hill,  and  struck  the  sec- 
ond deer  in  the  neck,  killing  it  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  Lloyd  spent  a considerable 
amount  of  time  looking  for  the  5- point 
but  was  unable  to  find  it.  He  is  now 
convinced  that  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
more  powerful  than  most  people  think. 
— DGP  G.  J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 


Easy  Pickin’s 

A friend  who  collected  a bag  of 
hickory  nuts  to  enjoy  during  the 
winter  left  them  in  a back  room  to 
dry.  A few  days  later  he  noticed  that 
some  were  missing.  Then  one  day  the 
mystery  was  solved.  Hearing  a noise 
in  the  back  room,  he  went  to  investi- 
gate and  found  a red  squirrel  running 
across  the  floor  with  a nut  in  his 
mouth.  At  least  the  squirrel  will  enjoy 
a good  winter.  — LMO  George  E. 
Gibson,  Corry. 

Heavy  Demand 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  If  the  sale 
of  fluorescent  orange  SPORT  caps  is 
any  indication,  it  seems  like  sportsmen 
are  more  than  anxious  to  wear  this 
safety  color.  We  didn't  have  enough 
caps  to  sell  at  the  county  fair.  — DGP 
Stephen  A.  Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


No  Puddles,  No  Tracks 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  One  of  our 
senior  sportsmen  recently  complained 
about  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  doing 
too  good  a job  maintaining  the  roads 
within  our  State  Game  Lands.  He  said 
they  fixed  the  roads  so  well  he  can  no 
longer  read  the  signs.  That  didn't 
seem  to  make  sense  until  he  explained 
that  since  all  the  puddles  are  gone  he 
can't  tell  if  any  raccoon  or  foxes  are 
using  the  roads. — DGP  Tim  Flanigan, 
Buffalo  Mills. 

That’s  Not  The  Way 

PERRY  COUNTY—  Shortly  after 
county  treasurers  could  begin  accept- 
ing antlerless  license  applications,  my 
wife  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  bank 
in  New  Bloomfield.  One  of  the  ladies 
there  told  her  that  when  they  opened 
for  business  on  Monday  morning  there 
were  three  antlerless  license  applica- 
tions in  the  night  depository  box.  I 
wonder  who  will  get  the  blame  for 
this  one?  — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 
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BEDFORD  COUNTY—  One  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  waterways  patrol- 
men was  recently  hunting  for  squirrel 
when  he  came  upon  several  grouse. 
Remembering  that  he  had  a 22  rifle 
and  that  grouse  were  in  season,  he 
fired  four  times  with  no  result  until 
one  took  flight,  collided  with  a wire 
fence  and  broke  its  neck.  — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 


Just  Desserts 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  While 
Deputy  George  Holliday  was  waiting 
at  a predetermined  meeting  place  for 
Deputy  Heim  and  an  evening  of  night 
patrol,  another  car  pulled  into  the  lot 
and  the  motor  was  turned  off.  After  a 
brief  period  of  time  a beer  bottle  was 
thrown  out  on  the  lot.  When  the  car 
began  to  pull  away.  Deputy  Holliday 
followed  and  then  pulled  the  car  over 
after  the  vehicle  had  left  the  lot. 
When  questioned  about  the  beer  bot- 
tle, the  youths  in  the  car  said  the 
bottle  must  have  come  from  the  other 
vehicle  sitting  in  the  lot.  When  Mr. 
Holliday  asked  if  his  vehicle  looked 
like  the  other  vehicle,  the  youths 
finally  admitted  the  bottle  was 
thrown  from  their  car.  Other  evi- 
dence used  in  the  case  was  the  flat  tire 
the  youths  received  when  they  ran 
over  their  own  bottle.  Sometimes 
there  is  justice  in  this  world.  — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  S.  Williamsport. 


Take  The  Long  Way 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— A 
bridge  on  1-80  crosses  200  feet  above 
Red  Moshannon  Creek.  Travelers 
were  probably  wondering  what  was 
happening  late  in  October  when  three 
State  Police  patrol  cars,  a number  of 
deputy  game  protectors,  one  trooper 
with  a high  powered  rifle,  and  a tow 
truck  with  its  tow  cable  dangling  from 
the  span,  were  observed.  This  is  what 
happened:  a black  bear  had  been  hit 
by  a vehicle  on  the  bridge  and,  in 
thrashing  about,  he  fell  from  the 
bridge  and  was  mortally  injured.  The 
animal  was  put  out  of  its  misery  and 
then  hoisted  to  the  bridge  deck  via  the 
tow  truck.  It’s  anybody’s  guess  what 
the  bear  was  doing  on  the  bridge  in 
the  first  place.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  be 
a quicker  way  to  cross  the  hollow,  but 
the  timing  was  bad  on  the  bear’s  part. 
— DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 

Not  This  Time 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Over  the 
years  I’ve  received  several  reports  of 
cougars,  mountain  lions,  panthers, 
etc.,  which  were  allegedly  sighted 
within  my  district.  In  all  cases  there 
was  never  any  physical  evidence  such 
as  tracks  or  droppings  to  prove  the 
presence  of  the  animals — only  “eye- 
witness” accounts.  I finally  got  a 
chance  to  “confirm”  a black  panther 
sighting.  After  receiving  the  report  by 
telephone,  i was  close  enough  to  the 
scene  to  rush  there  within  minutes.  My 
hopes  were  dashed.  What  had  been 
reported  as  a panther  proved  to  be  a 
large  black  house  cat  stalking  a field 
for  mice. — DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 

No  Way 

YORK  COUNTY— We  are  getting 
many  phone  calls  regarding  picking 
up  roadkilled  deer.  Deputy  John  Keller 
received  a call  from  a lady  wanting  to 
know  if  we  would  clean,  skin  and  de- 
liver a deer  if  she  hit  one. — DGP  R.  L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 
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National  Audubon  Society  Photo 

OSPREYS  MAY  soon  be  reestablished  along  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  as  a result  of  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 


PGC  to  Fund  Ospreys 


THE  FIRST  designated  funding 
operation  tied  in  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Work- 
ing Together  for  Wildlife  program 
will  be  designed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  range  of  ospreys  in  the  state. 

A funding  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  chapters  of  the 
Audubon  Society  to  jointly  sponsor 
additional  osprey  establishments  in 
Pennsylvania.  East  Stroudsburg  State 
College  also  is  involved.  The  Game 
Commission  had  adopted  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  agency’s  funding  share 
will  total  $7,000  per  year. 

Funds  for  the  osprey  operation  will 
come  from  the  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program  inaugurated  in  1980 
by  the  Game  Commission  to  broaden 
and  expand  the  agency’s  non-game 
wildlife  management  activities. 

A technique  has  been  developed  to 
establish  ospreys  in  areas  they  for- 
merly occupied.  It  involves  placing 
nestlings  from  a wild  nest  on  a man- 
made nest  platform.  The  technique 
was  tested  in  1980,  and  five  of  six 


ospreys  were  successfully  hacked  into 
the  wild.  Under  the  new  operation, 
plans  have  been  developed  to  establish 
twelve  ospreys  in  1981. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife  has 
as  its  thrust  the  enhancement  of  con- 
ditions for  the  many  species  of  wild 
creatures  which  are  not  hunted.  Ac- 
tually, out  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
species  of  wildlife  that  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  only  about  a half-dozen 
groups  of  birds  and  less  than  a dozen 
mammals  are  generally  hunted. 

Most  Game  Commission  funds 
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come  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses,  and  hunters  rightfully  feel 
that  most  of  their  fees  should  be  used 
for  the  management  of  game  species. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
nearly  all  wildlife  species  prosper 
under  the  many  Game  Commission 
programs  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
game. 

Many  non-hunters  are  reluctant  to 
buy  hunting  licenses  and  have  not 
previously  had  a readily  available 
vehicle  through  which  they  could  con- 
tribute to  wildlife  management.  The 
Game  Commission  launched  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram so  everyone  could  show  active 


support  for  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild 
creatures.  Under  the  new  program, 
the  general  public  can  gain  satisfac- 
tion from  knowing  that  all  contribu- 
tors are  helping  wildlife. 

For  those  who  make  a donation  of 
$5  or  more  (tax  deductible)  to  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram, the  Game  Commission  provides 
an  attractive  fabric  patch  and  a 
double-faced  decal  highlighted  by  a 
flying  squirrel  and  the  theme  “We 
Need  Wildlife.”  They  make  great  gifts 
for  friends  and  all  members  of  the 
family,  and  help  show  youngsters  that 
everyone  is  responsible  for  wildlife 
management. 


Pheasant  Production  Due 
At  Turkey  Farm 


HEASANT  PRODUCTION  in 
Pennsylvania  will  get  a boost  this 
year  when  the  former  turkey  farm  in 
Lycoming  County  is  converted  to  a 
facility  for  raising  additional  ring- 
necks. 

In  August  of  1979,  the  Game  Com- 
mission decided  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  turkeys  at  the  game  farm  while 
at  the  same  time  stepping  up  the 
wild  bird  trap-and-transfer  program. 
It  was  indicated  that  when  the  Game 
Commission  deemed  it  necessary, 
farm  turkey  production  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  facility  would  be 
converted  to  other  uses. 

Difficult  Time 

In  1980,  the  number  of  farm  tur- 
keys produced  was  reduced  from  the 
6,000  level  of  the  past  to  just  4,200 
birds.  With  the  recent  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  wild  turkey  range,  game 
managers  had  a difficult  time  finding 
suitable  release  sites  where  these  farm 
birds  would  not  be  in  conflict  with 
wild  populations. 

As  a result  of  last  year’s  experience, 
game  managers  had  to  consider  two 


options  in  looking  at  future  plans  for 
the  facility:  either  convert  the  farm  to 
the  production  of  other  game  birds,  or 
further  decrease  the  number  of  tur- 
keys produced. 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  of  birds 
produced  at  the  farm,  the  annual 
operating  cost  at  the  Lycoming  County 
facility  is  about  $210,000.  Producing 
6,000  turkeys  rounds  out  to  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $35  per  bird.  Pro- 
duction of  the  4,200  birds  in  1980  cost 
about  $50  per  turkey.  If  the  Game 
Commission  produced  and  distributed 
only  2,000  birds  this  year,  the  cost  per 
turkey  would  approach  $105,  because 
of  fixed  operating  costs.  The  Commis- 
sion feels  this  cost  is  unreasonably 
high,  and  an  unjustifiable  use  of 
sportsmen’s  dollars. 

Game  farm  turkeys  produced  under 
“controlled”  conditions  lack  some  of 
those  characteristics  necessary  for  sur- 
vival and  reproduction  normally 
found  in  wild  birds.  When  game  man- 
agers want  to  expand  turkey  popula- 
tions in  suitable  habitat  devoid  of 
birds,  the  best  method  is  to  trap  wild 
turkeys  in  areas  of  abundance  and 
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transfer  them  to  the  new  range.  Un- 
like birds  which  have  come  from 
game  farms,  wild  turkeys  take  hold  in 
natural  surroundings  rapidly  and  re- 
produce at  normal  rates. 

Past  experience  and  research  in 
many  states  show  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  methods  of  turkey  produc- 
tion. For  instance,  over  a period  of 
years,  thousands  of  game  farm  turkeys 
were  released  in  the  South  Mountain 
area  of  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 
After  release  of  game  farm  birds  was 
stopped  for  several  years,  the  area 
again  was  devoid  of  turkeys.  Then 
several  dozen  trapped  “wild”  turkeys 
were  released  in  the  South  Mountain 
area.  The  birds  became  established 
quickly,  reproduction  soared,  and  to- 
day there  are  self-sustaining  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  there. 

The  trap-and-transfer  procedure  is 
an  ongoing  part  of  the  state’s  overall 
turkey  management  program  and  will 
continue  in  the  future.  In  the  past,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  trapped  birds 
were  taken  from  the  northcentral 
counties  and  relocated  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the  state.  In  the 
future,  there  may  be  occasions  when 
birds  will  be  trapped  in  sections  of 
abundance  in  eastern  or  western 
Pennsylvania  and  released  in  the 
northcentral  area,  as  populations 
fluctuate  and  the  need  arises. 

In  1979,  more  than  100  birds  were 
trapped  in  the  wild  and  transferred  to 
understocked  ranges. 

Weather  is  the  Key 

Generally,  the  key  element  in  the 
trapping  of  wild  birds  is  weather. 
Last  winter  was  a relatively  open  and 
mild  period,  one  not  particularly  good 
for  trapping  operations.  Given  any 
kind  of  a break  in  weather  and  other 
conditions  this  winter,  the  Game 
Commission  should  be  able  to  further 
increase  the  number  of  birds  taken  in 
the  wild  and  moved  to  potential  habi- 
tat— habitat  which  is  likely  to  support 
self-sustaining  populations  of  birds  in 
the  future. 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


While  it  might  cost  considerably 
more  than  a hundred  dollars  to  trap 
and  transfer  a single  wild  turkey,  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs.  Two 
hens  and  a gobbler  transferred  in  the 
wild  can  reproduce  an  entire  new 
population. 

The  reproductive  ability  of  three 
trapped  and  transferred  wild  birds 
can’t  be  matched  by  twenty  farm- 
raised  turkeys  which,  even  if  they 
escape  the  hunter,  often  don’t  make  it 
through  the  first  winter. 

In  1980,  the  Game  Commission  pro- 
duced a record  number  (223,200)  of 
pheasants  at  four  game  farms,  but  the 
demand  for  additional  ringnecks  can- 
not be  met  at  the  four  facilities  cur- 
rently in  use.  Game  managers  are 
hoping  the  conversion  of  the  turkey 
farm  to  ringneck  production  will 
mean  an  additional  35,000  to  40,000 
pheasants  during  the  next  few  years. 
When  the  conversion  is  fully  com- 
pleted, it  may  even  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce more  than  the  40,000  pheasants 
currently  envisioned. 
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DRIVERS  TOLD  NOT  TO 
PICK  UP  DEER 


RIVERS  OF  vehicles  which  acci- 
dentally hit  and  kill  deer  on 
Pennsylvania  highways  are  being 
warned  by  the  Game  Commission  not 
to  pick  up  the  deer  unless  they  have  a 
permit.  The  permit  must  be  issued  by 
either  a district  game  protector  or  a 
deputy  game  protector. 

If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  a dis- 
trict game  protector  or  a deputy  game 
protector  does  not  issue  a permit,  the 
motorist  may  not  pick  up  or  transport 
or  retain  the  deer.  And  the  motorist 
should  not  pick  up  a deer  and  trans- 
port it  to  a district  or  deputy  game 
protector  in  hopes  that  a permit  will 
be  issued. 

District  game  protectors’  names 
and  telephone  numbers  are  listed  in 
the  “yellow  pages”  of  telephone  direc- 
tories under  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  State  Government  Agencies 
— Game  Commission. 

For  years,  game  protectors  were 
able  to  give  deer  killed  on  highways  to 
institutions,  charitable  organizations 
and  certain  needy  persons.  But  they 
haven’t  been  able  to  give  a deer  to  the 
person  most  directly  involved  and  the 
one  person  penalized  in  the  past — the 
driver  of  the  vehicle  involved. 

Increasingly  tighter  health  inspec- 
tion requirements  have  removed  many 


of  the  former  outlets  for  disposal  of 
deer,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  game  protectors  to  fully 
utilize  roadkilled  deer  that  are  fit  for 
human  consumption.  By  making  it 
possible  for  motorists  who  kill  deer  on 
roads  to  retain  the  venison,  greater 
utilization  of  a valuable  resource  will 
be  possible.  The  venison  may  also  help 
compensate  the  motorist  for  vehicular 
damage,  and  the  new  policy  will  help 
save  the  Game  Commission  time  and 
money  in  deer  disposal. 

The  permit  will  entitle  the  motor- 
ist, who  must  be  a Pennsylvania  resi- 
dent, to  consume  the  venison  at  his  or 
her  home  during  a 60-day  period.  The 
meat  may  not  be  sold  or  given  away  or 
transferred  to  another  person  or  prop- 
erty. The  deer  may  not  be  possessed 
by  the  motorist  without  first  having 
obtained  the  necessary  permit.  The 
motorist  may  be  required  to  deliver 
the  head  and  hide  of  the  animal  to  a 
Game  Commission  representative. 

Under  the  new  policy,  the  motorist 
whose  vehicle  hits  the  deer  does  not 
have  a “right”  to  the  deer,  nor  can  the 
motorist  “demand”  that  the  deer  be 
given  to  him  or  her,  any  more  than 
an  orphanage,  for  example,  could 
have  demanded  a deer  in  the  past  (or 
present) . 


Un-Endangered  Species  — the  Success 
of  Wildlife  Management  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  a new  50-page  booklet  that  gives 
a clear  view  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  continues  to  be  done,  to  con- 
serve wild  animal  populations  on  this 
continent.  It  shows  that  over  the  years 
we  have  had  many  solid  accomplish- 
ments, despite  the  inevitable  animal/ 
human  conflicts,  and  shows  how  we 
can  ensure  a healthy  future  for  wildlife. 
From  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation, 1075  Post  Road,  Riverside, 
Conn.  06878.  $1.  Bulk  orders  at  lower 
cost. 
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. . . continued  from  page  1 

two,  primarily  literary,  examples  to  reflect  upon.  And  as  for  Spenkelink,  such 
was  the  commotion  after  his  execution  that  the  inhabitants  of  Death  Row 
were,  on  the  whole,  reassured,  rather  than  threatened,  by  the  event.  They  rea- 
soned that  the  inertial  judicial  and  ideological  resistance  to  capital  punishment 
would  probably  prevail  over  the  public  appetite  for  capital  penalties  for  capi- 
tal crimes.  And  they  were  right. 

Here  it  all  is,  in  drastically  reduced  form.  No  conceivable  law  against  the 
possession  of  firearms  such  as  would  significantly  influence  the  rate  of  capital 
crime  is  likely  to  work,  short  of  a law  that  prescribed  capital  punishment  for 
carrying  firearms,  and  here  the  liberals  find  themselves  with  that  old  problem 
of  an  irresistible  force  moving  toward  an  immovable  object.  The  practical 
arguments  against  any  drive  effectively  to  outlaw  handguns,  let  alone  fire- 
arms, are  simply  overwhelming. 

It  is  akin  to  the  argument  that  marijuana  should  be  outlawed.  Go  ahead  and 
outlaw  it,  but  the  stuff  is  going  to  be  smoked.  And  a society  half  of  whose 
members  (a)  believe  that  the  ownership  of  guns  is  a basic  right;  and  (b)  believe 
that  private  ownership  of  a gun  is  the  only  satisfactory  psychic  reliance  against 
the  manifest  public  failure  of  the  state  to  protect  its  citizenry  against  violent 
crime,  is  simply  beyond  the  operative  authority  of  any  coalition  of  abstrac- 
tionists who,  seeking  to  outlaw  adultery,  move  valiantly  to  outlaw  couches. 

The  frustration  over  the  death  of  John  Lennon  needs  a purposive  outlet,  and 
it  is  curious  that  no  one  has  suggested  that  if  in  fact  Mr  Chapman  is  legally 
guilty,  he  should  be  executed.  If  doing  so  would  be  to  traduce  the  philosophi- 
cal injunctions  of  John  Lennon,  then  the  appropriate  comment  is  that  the 
philosophical  injunctions  of  John  Lennon  not  only  failed  to  bring  peace  and 
love  to  the  whole  world,  but  failed  to  bring  peace  to  him,  or  to  his  forlorn 
family  and  friends. 
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H.E.  In  Good  Hands  In  Beaver  County 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


THE  Beaver  Valley  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club  recently  honored  two  hunter 
education  instructors  of  long-standing 
dedication  to  sportsmen  of  Beaver 
County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion accepted  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  organized  hunter  educa- 
tion training  for  hunters  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  NRA  in  1958.  However, 
two  years  earlier,  in  1956,  C.  C.  Torp 
and  S.  Olen  Nevill,  both  of  Beaver, 
Pa.,  had  organized  hunter  education 
classes  for  first-time  hunters.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  hunter  education 
classes  and  helped  mold  Game  Com- 
mission efforts  in  developing  Pennsyl- 
vania’s statewide  hunter  education 
program.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania’s 
hunter  education  program  had  its  be- 
ginning with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Beaver  County  Conservation  League. 

Since  that  first  session  in  1956,  Torp 
and  Nevill,  both  72  years  old,  have 
conducted  hunter  safety  classes — 
always  without  pay.  They  feel  that  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

“It’s  just  like  being  a scoutmaster 
who  takes  care  of  scouts  for  no  pay,” 
Torp  explained.  “It  needed  to  be 


PAUL  HILDMAN,  left,  presents  awards  to 
C.  C.  Torp  and  S.  Olen  Nevill  in  recognition 
of  their  outstanding  dedication  to  the 
Hunter  Education  Program. 
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done.  We  consider  it  sort  of  like  a 
civic  duty,  plus  we  were  protecting 
the  sport.” 

Over  the  years,  1,725  young  hunt- 
ers successfully  completed  the  101 
courses  taught  by  Torp  and  Nevill. 
Not  one  of  these  has  ever  been  in- 
volved in  a hunting  accident.  This  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of. 

You  cannot  talk  about  Beaver 
County  and  safe  hunting  without  the 
name  of  Ray  “Woody”  Cearfoss  com- 
ing up.  Woody  Cearfoss  has  been  the 
hunter  education  coordinator  for  the 
Beaver  County  Conservation  League 
for  more  than  20  years.  Joe  Craig, 
president  of  the  group  of  sportsmen, 
praises  Woody’s  dedication  which  for 
so  many  years  has  helped  make  hunt- 
ing safer  for  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

After  20  years  of  teaching  thousands 
of  first-time  hunters — most  of  whom 
are  now  adult  hunters — we  can  look 
back  to  the  important  contribution 
that’s  been  a trademark  of  Woody’s 
teaching:  creating  safe  gun  handling 
attitudes  that  are  not  forgotten  afield. 

Dedication  by  Pennsylvania  hunter 
education  instructors,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  schools,  civic  groups,  police 
departments  and  others  helped  this 
state’s  hunters  have  their  best  safety 
record  in  43  years.  In  1979,  there 
were  only  185  hunting  accidents  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  lowest  number 
since  1936,  when  there  were  182.  But 
in  the  mid-30s  there  were  one-half 
million  hunters  compared  to  the  cur- 
rent H/4  million. 

In  1978,  208  hunting  accidents  oc- 
curred in  the  state.  Such  accidents 
have  been  on  the  decline  since  1968, 
when  there  were  530.  This  decrease  in 
hunting  accidents  has  not  been  by 
chance.  Credit  is  due  the  statewide 
organized  hunter  education  classes 
provided  by  the  many  volunteer  in- 
structors. 
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Honor  For  Hunter  Education  Program 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission has  again  been  recognized 
for  having  one  of  the  best  hunter  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  nation. 

Each  year  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
evaluates  hunter  education  programs 
in  terms  of  student  and  instructor 
training,  training  aids,  program 
development  and  promotion.  The 
evaluation  program  was  developed 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  spear- 
headed the  growth  of  hunter  educa- 
tion programs  starting  over  three  dec- 
ades ago  in  1949. 

Nationally,  about  twelve  million 
hunters  have  received  hunter  educa- 
tion and  safety  training  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  About  850,000  have 
been  trained  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 


Game  Commission  inaugurated  its 
training  program. 

Prior  to  1969,  about  150,000  Penn- 
sylvania students  completed  the 
hunter  education  course  on  a volun- 
tary basis.  Since  1969,  it  has  been 
mandatory  for  all  first-time  hunters 
under  the  age  of  16  to  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  being 
eligible  to  purchase  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  have  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  mandatory 
hunter  education  for  all  first-time 
hunters,  regardless  of  age.  Safety  offi- 
cials believe  the  65  percent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Pennsylvania  hunting 
accidents  in  the  past  decade  is  largely 
due  to  the  hunter  education  program. 


Rookery  Island  Propagation  Area 

By  Dick  Fagan 
CIA,  Southeast  Division 


ROOKERY  ISLAND,  located  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Wash- 
ington Boro  in  Lancaster  County,  was 
recently  established  as  a State  Game 
Propagation  Area.  To  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  unique  nesting  wildlife 
that  inhabits  this  40-acre  island  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  the 
area  will  be  closed  to  the  public  from 
March  1 thru  July  31  of  each  year,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  new  orange  signs  posted 
around  the  perimiter.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  island  will  be 
open  to  the  public  for  recreational  use. 

Through  a joint  agreement  between 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Safe  Harbor  Power  Corporation, 
this  island  will  provide  a seasonal  wild- 
life sanctuary  for  nesting  shore  and 
wading  birds.  The  Lancaster  County 
Bird  Club  and  the  Lancaster  County 
Conservancy  applied  their  expertise 
and  gave  their  full  cooperation  to  this 
worthwhile  wildlife  project. 

Rookery  Island  is  probably  the  state’s 
largest  heronry.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
large  number  of  black-crowned  night 


herons  and  cattle  egrets  that  take  up 
residency  each  spring  to  nest  and  raise 
their  young.  Several  uncommon  wad- 
ing birds  such  as  the  snowy  egret  and 
glossy  ibis  also  nest  here.  The  island 
abounds  with  many  other  species  of 
bird  and  animal  life  that  will  be  able  to 
raise  their  young  here. 

This  island  is  one  of  the  better  water- 
fowl  hunting  locations  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  This  is  made  obvious  by 
the  numerous  duck  blinds  that  dot  the 
shoreline.  Its  new  status  as  a Propaga- 
tion Area  will  not  interfere  with  hunting 
activities  on  or  around  the  island,  as 
most  of  the  herons  and  egrets  will  have 
fledged  their  young  and  be  gone  by  the 
time  the  fall  hunting  season  rolls 
around. 

The  Game  Commission’s  approval  of 
this  island  as  a Propagation  Area  helps 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  conserva- 
tion agency  is  greatly  interested  in  all 
species  of  wildlife,  not  just  those  that 
are  huntable.  This  is  another  big  step 
forward  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
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By  Chet  Harris 


Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 

SOME  PEOPLE  SAY  the  only  good 
thing  about  February  is  that  it’s 
the  shortest  month  of  the  year.  It  may 
be  the  shortest  according  to  the  calen- 
dar, but  if  you  are  looking  through 
those  seed  catalogs  that  just  arrived  in 
the  morning  mail,  it  probably  is  the 
longest.  As  you  carry  in  another  armful 
of  firewood  and  glance  at  the  old  wood- 
pile,  you  begin  to  wonder  if  maybe  you 
should  have  cut  just  one  more  load  last 
summer. 

February  is  a critical  month  for  wild- 
life that  can  be  compared  to  your 
woodpile.  In  the  fall,  wildlife  is  pre- 
paring for  winter  by  putting  on  a layer 
of  fat  to  help  it  through  the  lean 
months  ahead.  During  a severe  winter 
when  food  is  hard  to  obtain,  the  animal 
depends  on  this  fat  to  pull  it  through. 
We  had  our  share  of  cold  weather  this 
month,  but  the  snowfall  has  been  well 
below  normal,  allowing  wildlife  to 
move  about  freely  in  search  of  food. 

All  the  wildlife  I observed  this  month 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
due  to  the  mild  weather  and  availability 
of  food.  I mentioned  this  to  DGP  Bill 
Bower  who  is  involved  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s wild  turkey  trap  and  transfer  pro- 
gram. Bill  stated  that  his  trapping  ef- 
forts weren’t  working  too  well  as  the 
turkeys  were  walking  right  by  the  bait 
he  had  set  out  to  lure  them  within 
range  of  his  nets. 

February  4 — This  morning  I was  on 
SGL  219  near  Warren  Center  in  Brad- 
ford County.  Over  5000  acres  in  size, 


the  habitat  has  become  diversified 
because  of  the  many  reverting  farm 
fields  and  the  shrub  plantings  by  the 
Food  and  Cover  crews. 

I observed  a flock  of  ten  turkeys 
working  on  apples  from  asiatic  crab- 
apples.  Farther  along  I saw  where 
three  or  four  turkeys  had  eaten  the  fruit 
of  some  autumn  olive,  and  where  an- 
other flock  had  scratched  the  forest 
floor  beneath  several  white  ash  trees. 
We  seem  to  have  a stable  population  of 
birds  here  now  where  twenty  years  ago 
there  were  none. 

I located  Roy  “Pete”  Adams  and  his 
crew  cutting  small  trees  and  brush 
away  from  some  apple  and  pear  trees. 
These  trees  are  young  and  healthy 
looking  and  should  provide  a good  fruit 
crop  in  future  years.  Pete  asked  if  I 
wanted  some  of  the  larger  trees  re- 
moved since  they  were  shading  some 
apple  trees.  As  we  looked  the  area 
over,  we  decided  to  issue  fuelwood  per- 
mits later.  This  would  get  the  job  done 
and  provide  firewood  to  someone  in  ex- 
change for  the  work. 

February  6— Jerry  Ross,  of  the  Food 
and  Cover  crew,  and  I instructed  a 
number  of  Game  Commission  em- 
ployes of  Bradford  and  Susquehanna 
counties  in  a CPR  and  first-aid  course. 
The  course  had  been  scheduled  for 
several  weeks  and  the  timing  was  per- 
fect as  the  weather  was  cold  and 
windy. 

February  7— This  morning  I met  Lee 
Harshbarger  from  the  Northeast  Divi- 
sion office  to  look  at  some  land  for 
sale  adjoining  SGL  36.  Although  our 
land  acquisition  program  has  been 
slowed  by  the  high  cost  of  real  estate, 
we  are  still  purchasing  some  valuable 
wildlife  land. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  ob- 
taining land  within  and  adjoining  State 
Game  Lands.  This  particular  parcel 
was  an  interior  holding  and  we  both 
felt  the  Commission  should  obtain  it  if 
possible.  Lee  said  he  would  contact 
Paul  Miller,  the  Commission’s  real 
estate  expert  in  Harrisburg,  and  give 
him  the  details.  This  is  only  the  first 
step  of  the  procedure  we  go  through  in 
acquiring  land  for  public  hunting. 

February  13  — I was  accompanied 
today  by  Jeff  Smith,  a student  at  Wya- 
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lusing  High  School.  Jeff  is  an  avid  out- 
doorsman  and  is  interested  in  a con- 
servation career. 

I showed  Jeff  some  areas  where  the 
crews  would  be  working  in  the  future 
and  explained  what  our  objectives  are 
for  these  areas.  I then  took  him  to 
some  of  our  habitat  development  and 
timber  sale  areas  to  show  him  what 
was  done  in  the  past. 

Since  it  was  beaver  season  we 
walked  into  some  beaver  dams  where 
trapping  was  taking  place.  Three  of  the 
four  dams  we  checked  that  day  were 
being  used  by  otter  also.  A skiff  of 
snow  from  the  day  before  allowed  us  to 
see  the  amount  of  ground  they  covered 
in  their  search  for  food.  Both  Bradford 
and  Susquehanna  counties  have  otter 
populations;  however,  in  Bradford 
County  they  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  SGL  12  and  SGL  36. 

February  14  — Today  I checked  the 
progress  of  a border  cutting  on  Farm 
Game  Project  116  in  Susquehanna 
County.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  proj- 
ects in  the  state,  comprised  of  36,000 
acres  with  200  cooperating  farmers. 
Dave  Breese  and  Mark  Kasten  were 
busy  pruning  some  apple  trees  they 
had  just  released  along  the  edge  of  a 
field. 

February  15—  Recutting  a hedgerow 
was  the  order  of  the  day  on  FGP  221  in 
Bradford  County.  This  project  is  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county  and 
borders  New  York  State.  It  contains  60 
farms  and  is  12,000  acres  in  size.  Joe 
Hess  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  cut- 
ting this  hedgerow  and  piling  the  brush 
for  small  game  cover.  They  were  leav- 
ing some  of  the  larger  trees  in  long 
lengths  so  the  farmer  could  pull  them 
out  with  his  tractor  and  use  them  for 
firewood.  Brushy  hedgerows  in  fields 
provide  much  needed  cover  for  many 
species  of  wildlife. 

February  76  — Saturday  morning, 
normally  a chance  to  sleep  in,  finds  my 
son  and  me  at  church  cooking  for  the 
monthly  men’s  breakfast.  I also  had  the 
program  that  morning.  I talked  on  the 
value  of  trees  for  wildlife.  I also 
showed  a film,  “More  than  Trees,”  from 
the  Commission’s  film  library.  It’s  an 
excellent  movie.  I must  have  done  an 
acceptable  job  because  they  didn’t 


make  me  wash  dishes  after  the  pro- 
gram was  over. 

February  20— Today  I made  a trip  to 
the  Northeast  Division  office  at  Dallas 
to  pick  up  some  much  needed  supplies 
for  my  crews.  While  there  I discussed 
some  upcoming  projects  with  the  of- 
fice staff.  Since  this  is  a round  trip  of 
150  miles,  it  usually  tends  to  be  an  all 
day  affair  and  this  day  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

February  27  — Each  and  every  Game 
Land  has  a management  plan  which 
we  follow  for  development.  Today  I 
reviewed  several  of  these  plans  and  up- 
dated them  to  reflect  the  work  we  have 
been  doing  recently. 

Tonight  I attended  a meeting  in 
Ridgebury  Township  concerning  a haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  site.  A private 
company  was  in  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing land  for  this  site  near  SGL  239  in 
Bradford  County.  The  township  super- 
visors were  holding  a public  meeting 
with  company  officials  to  present  and 
explain  their  development  plans. 

Many  objections  were  voiced  by  citi- 
zens and  organizations  in  the  area. 
Even  though  this  is  a rural  area,  over 
500  people  turned  out  at  the  commu- 
nity hall,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
company  officials.  It  seemed  as 
though  everyone  there  opposed  the 
proposed  disposal  site. 

February  22  — This  morning  I met 
with  West  Burlington  Township  super- 
visors on  SGL  289.  They  had  some  road 
improvements  scheduled  here  and 
needed  to  know  if  their  plans  would 
work  in  with  what  we  were  doing  for 
wildlife  in  the  area.  Together  we  were 
able  to  come  up  with  a better  method 
for  draining  surface  water  by  using  a 
diversion  ditch  and  removing  three  cul- 
vert pipes  from  the  road.  This  would  be 
less  expensive  for  the  township  over 
the  coming  years. 

February  26-27— These  two  days 
were  spent  at  a land  management  plan- 
ning meeting  in  the  Dallas  office.  Pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  were  the  five  land 
managers  from  the  division,  the  divi- 
sion office  staff,  and  the  land  manage- 
ment staff  from  the  Harrisburg  office. 

The  most  critical  item  discussed  at 
the  meeting  was  the  budget  for  the 
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next  fiscal  year.  Replacement  of  equip- 
ment was  also  a priority  item.  Deter- 
mining our  future  equipment  needs  in 
terms  of  making  our  overall  operation 
more  efficient  is  especially  important 
during  these  inflationary  times.  Man- 
agement plans  for  Game  Lands  were 
reviewed,  discussed,  and  approved. 

February  28— Tom  Wenrick,  the  divi- 
sion forester,  called  me  early  this  morn- 
ing concerning  a timber  theft  on  SGL 
12  in  the  Sugar  Run  area.  We  made 
plans  to  meet  later  and  investigate. 


When  Tom  and  I checked  the  area  we 
discovered  several  white  ash  trees  had 
been  cut  and  removed,  apparently  for 
firewood.  Since  it  had  snowed  the 
night  before  there  wasn’t  too  much  evi- 
dence to  be  obtained.  The  thieves  did 
leave  behind  their  toolbox  and  tools,  so 
if  you  know  someone  missing  such 
tools.  . . . 

February  29  — The  last  day  of  the 
shortest  month  finds  me  starting  the 
monthly  reports.  Gee,  these  reports 
don’t  seem  any  shorter! 


Books  in  Brief 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Grouse  and  Woodcock,  an  Upland  Hunter’s  Book,  by  Nick  Sisley,  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  160  pp.,  $11.95  (plus  6 
percent  sales  tax  to  Pennsylvanians).  Several  decades  of  gunning  for  these  chal- 
lenging birds  in  many  places,  plus  constant  study  of  them  and  what’s  required  for 
success,  have  made  Sisley  an  expert  at  hunting  them.  His  advice  can  help  most 
anyone.  Basically  a nuts-and-bolts  book,  there  are  also  passages  of  downright 
beauty. 

American  Ammunition  and  Ballistics,  by  Edward  Matunas,  Winchester  Press, 
1421  S.  Sheridan  Drive,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101,  220  pp.,  $12.50.  An  excellent 
reference  work  on  countless  subjects  of  interest  to  shooters  — commonsense  ad- 
vice on  choosing  the  correct  firearm  for  a given  job;  interior  and  exterior  ballistics 
for  many  loads;  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  ammunition  interchangeability;  comments 
on  ammunition  developments,  storage  and  control;  shooting  safety,  and  much 
more. 

Out  Home,  by  John  Madson,  Winchester  Press,  1421  S.  Sheridan  Drive,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  74101, 206  pp.,  $10.  No  one  alive  writes  better  about  the  outdoors  than 
John  Madson;  maybe  no  one  who  ever  lived.  Because  the  material  in  this  collection 
came  from  many  publications,  there  is  some  difference  in  tone  among  various 
pieces,  but  that’s  nothing  to  be  bothered  about.  Each  stands  alone,  yet  overall 
they  give  a good  idea  of  Madson’s  range.  A few  of  my  favorites  include  “Pheas- 
ants Beyond  Autumn,”  “Message  from  a Desert  Island,”  “Where  the  River  Fits  the 
Song,”  “The  High  Beyond,”  and  “The  Dance  on  Monkey  Mountain.”  You’ll  be  sorry 
if  you  miss  ’em. 

A Manual  for  Bird  Watching  in  the  Americas,  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Uni- 
verse Books,  381  Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  10016,  255  pp.,  $17.95.  Every  aspect  of 
this  increasingly  popular  pastime  is  covered,  including  information  on  birding 
equipment,  ornithological  organizations,  Christmas  counts,  and  breeding  bird 
censuses.  The  suggested  areas  and  techniques  for  watching  waterfowl,  hawks, 
owls,  shorebirds,  and  warblers  will  appeal  to  all  birders,  and  the  detailed  chap- 
ters on  birding  in  the  Arctic,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South  America 
give  the  reader  a vivid  impression  of  bird  watching  in  all  of  the  Americas. 
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While  a number  of  wildlife  species 
perch  precariously  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction, another  group  serves  as  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  manage- 
ment programs  during  the  last  eighty 
years. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  popula- 
tions of  whitetails,  elk,  pronghorns  and 
wild  turkey  were  reaching  a low  ebb. 
Habitat  disruption  and  overexploita- 
tion by  an  expanding  human  popula- 
tion had  exacted  a staggering  toll. 

Today,  these  species  are  healthy 
and  abundant  enough  to  support  hunt- 
ing. Their  recovery  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 
across  the  nation  and  spurred  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  conservation-minded 
sportsmen’s  groups  in  every  state. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  you  rarely  hear 
of  these  success  stories?  Why  is  it  that 
the  sportsman  is  the  first  to  be  blamed 
for  endangered  wildlife  when  all  the 
evidence  — hard  facts  — point  to  a hunt- 
ing history  that  has  supplied  the 
money  to  restore  some  species  and 
maintain  others?  Part  of  the  reason 
rests  with  the  sportsmen  themselves. 

Mention  an  anti-gun  movement  in 
town  and  sportsmen  rear  into  action. 
But  mention  education  and  sportsmen 
greet  the  idea  with  mild  enthusiasm 
and  table  it  until  the  “important”  work 
is  completed.  The  point  is  this  — sports- 
men have  missed  the  boat  when  it 
comes  to  wildlife  education. 

Oh,  I know  various  clubs  have  on- 
going programs  to  introduce  young- 
sters to  the  outdoors  and  to  various 
outdoor  sports.  Some  energetic  clubs 
even  sponsor  summer  conservation 
camps  and  retreats  for  youngsters  of 
almost  all  ages.  Those  are  praiseworthy 


efforts  and  should  be  duplicated  by 
more  groups  across  the  state  and 
nation. 

But  there’s  another  avenue  open  to 
every  sportsman  to  bring  about  a sig- 
nificant change  in  the  public  school 
system’s  attitude  toward  conservation 
and  wildlife  education  - visit  your 
schoolboard  meetings  and  let  them 
know  what  you  think  is  important. 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
schoolboard  members  are  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict. Often  they  are  sensitive  to  the 
thoughtful  desires  of  the  community. 
However,  most  community  residents 
don’t  take  the  time  to  get  involved  with 
schoolboard  actions  unless  it’s  con- 
tract time  and  it  looks  as  if  teachers 
are  getting  too  much  of  a raise. 

There’s  real  opportunity  for  change 
by  letting  the  board  and  administration 
know  that  a large  segment  of  the  com- 
munity feels  that  learning  about  con- 
servation, environmental  problems  and 
wildlife  management  is  important  for 
today’s  youngsters.  The  Department  of 
Education,  through  its  Project  81  pro- 
gram and  new  School  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, is  supposedly  seeking  the  will  of 
the  community  in  order  to  make  the 
schools  more  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  community  expectations. 

Much  of  this  is  fluff  — paper  shuffling 
and  busy  work  that  rarely  results  in  any 
profound  change  in  the  classroom 
where  the  real  education  takes  place. 
With  all  the  projects,  studies,  commit- 
tees, long-range  planning  and  other 
high-level  programs,  teachers  tend  to 
accept  all  with  a smile  and  continue  to 
do  their  usual  good  job  while  also  bear- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  criticism. 
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But  the  fact  is  that  school  boards 
and  administrations  decide  where  the 
money  goes  and  how  teaching  time  is 
spent.  Good  teaching  requires  both. 
What  would  happen  in  your  school  dis- 
trict if  every  hunting  license  buyer 
showed  up  at  the  monthly  board  meet- 
ing? Is  there  a larger,  more  powerful  — 
yet  silent  — group  around? 

A second  major  reason  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  wildlife  management,  and 
the  positive  aspects  of  sport  hunting 
and  fishing,  have  not  made  it  into  the 
classroom  is  that  there  has  been  a 
severe  lack  of  good  information  for  the 
teacher’s  use. 

Textbooks  don’t  typically  include 
much  information  on  the  basics  of 
wildlife  biology,  management  or  out- 
door sports.  Textbooks  tend  to  mirror 
current  trends  in  order  to  sell  books 
and  schools  tend  to  buy  books  to  keep 
up  with  current  trends.  (You’ll  get  dizzy 
if  you  think  about  that  for  too  long.) 
Changes  in  the  classroom  are  often 
the  result  of  changes  in  the  recent  text- 
book edition,  which  means  that  pub- 
lishers in  New  York  play  an  important 
role  in  determining  what  our  young- 
sters learn  in  school.  The  end  result  is 
that  schools  don’t  include  more  than 
token  treatment  of  conservation  and 
wildlife  education  because  it  apparently 
is  not  important  to  either  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  experts  or  to  the  com- 
munity who  has  the  opportunity  to 
speak  up  but  doesn’t. 

Silence  serves  as  a profession  of 
support. 

Top  Notch -And  Free! 

Fortunately,  someone  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  better  information 
about  wildlife  management  in  our 
schools.  The  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  has  pro- 
duced a program  that  stresses  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  20th  Century  manage- 
ment—Un-endangered  Species. 

This  teaching  package  centers  on  a 
19-minute  filmstrip/casette  program 
that  traces  the  restoration  of  the 
trumpeter  swan,  wild  turkey  and  elk. 
The  program  is  moderated  by  Dr.  Anne 
LaBastille,  widely  known  wildlife 
ecologist,  and  others,  and  includes 
comments  from  Thomas  L.  Kimball  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 


Daniel  Poole  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  and  John  Gottschalk  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  audio/visual  pro- 
gram, the  package  includes  a set  of  ac- 
tivity masters  ready  for  duplication  on 
a spirit  duplicator  or  photo  copier.  Ac- 
tivity Master  No.  1 focuses  on  key 
terms  important  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Youngsters  match  the  terms 
with  their  definitions. 

Activity  Master  No.  2 is  a question- 
naire that  can  serve  as  a pre/post  eval- 
uation of  attitude  change.  Here,  stu- 
dents answer  such  comments  as  “The 
biggest  problem  facing  wildlife  today 
is  hunting,”  with  possible  responses 
ranging  from  “strongly  agree”  to 
“strongly  disagree.”  Activity  Master 
No.  3 is  fantastic.  It’s  a take-home  quiz 
designed  for  the  youngsters  to  give  to 
their  parents  and  friends.  The  student 
becomes  the  teacher  and  shares  what 
he  has  learned  with  his  family.  What  a 
good  idea! 

The  package  includes  ample  back- 
ground information  for  the  teacher 
and,  best  of  all,  it’s  free.  Request  your 
free  teaching  package  from  Un-endan- 
gered  Species,  P.O.  Box  59,  Riverside, 
CT  06878,  Attention:  Robert  T.  Delfay. 

Southeast  Pennsylvania 
Resources 

The  Southeast  Region  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Alliance  for  Environmental 
Education  has  produced  an  outstand- 
ing 50  + -page  directory  to  people, 
places  and  information  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania.  The  loose-leaf  book  lists 
nature  centers,  parks  and  other  sites 
useful  for  environmental  studies.  Even 
more  impressive  is  that  the  new  guide 
lists  the  types  of  programs  each  center 
can  provide,  both  at  their  site  and  at 
yours,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  available 
materials. 

Other  regions  of  PAEE  are  working 
on  similar  resource  directories  that  will 
be  a welcome  addition  to  schools, 
youth  groups  and  other  environmental 
and  conservation  organizations. 

Order  your  copy  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Resource  Guide  to  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  from  PAEE,  1912 
Karyl  Lane,  York,  PA  17404.  Price  is 
$2.75. 
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COMING  OUT  OF  the  laurel,  a 
flicker  of  movement  catches  my 
eye.  A fox,  bold  orange  in  the  slanting 
light,  pads  toward  me  through  the 
fallen  leaves.  Perched  on  a stump,  I 
try  to  shrink  in  on  myself,  make  my 
shape  less  manlike.  I am  safe,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  breeze 
toward  me  off  my  right  shoulder. 

The  fox  moves  along  somewhere  be- 
tween a walk  and  a trot.  His  head 
twitches  right  and  left,  up  and  down, 
bringing  his  senses  to  bear.  He  noses  a 
crack  at  the  base  of  an  oak.  His  ears 
swivel  to  check  a sound  on  the  wind. 
His  gold  eyes  slide  over  me,  pupils 
vertical  and  elliptic,  like  a cat’s. 

The  fox  hunts  past.  I am  watching 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye  when  he 
blunders  into  the  river  of  my  scent. 

It  slaps  him  across  his  face.  It  slaps 
hard,  and  he  whirls  and  flees,  his 
orange  body  bunching  and  elongat- 
ing, his  black  paws  seeming  not  to 
touch  the  ground.  In  a second,  he  is 
gone. 

I marvel  at  such  a sense  of  smell.  I 
know  how  it  works.  There  are  tiny, 
volatile  particles  separating  from  the 
surface  of  my  skin,  from  my  rubber- 
soled  boots,  from  my  oily  wool 
sweater.  The  breeze  carries  these  par- 
ticles in  a steady  stream,  so  ap- 
parently palpable  that  I almost  turn 
and  look  for  it.  The  particles  drift  into 
the  fox’s  nostrils  and  light  on  a moist 
layer  of  cells,  the  olfactory  epithe- 
lium. Here  they  dissolve.  Their  chem- 
ical action  triggers  nerve  endings, 
which  shoot  impulses  to  the  brain. 
The  brain  analyzes  the  impulses  (mak- 
ing a rather  summary  decision,  in  this 
instance),  a new  set  of  impulses  darts 
back  to  the  legs,  and  the  race  is  on. 

I have  long  been  aware  that  my 
sensory  capabilities  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  other  animals.  I used  to 
think  my  world  was  more  limited.  I 
do  not  think  so  now.  Different,  cer- 
tainly, but  expanding  through  planes 
which  no  fox  ever  experienced,  just  as 
the  fox’s  senses  open  him  to  dimen- 
sions I cannot  fully  comprehend. 
Without  senses,  life  would  not  be 


Chuck  Fergus 


possible.  Senses  inform  their  owners 
of  receptive  mates,  predator  and  prey, 
changes  in  weather  or  seasons, 
whether  or  not  something  is  good  to 
eat.  Senses  are  amazing  and  diverse. 
Five  commonly  come  to  mind — sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell — but 
we  possess  others,  including  balance, 
direction,  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 
Other  animals  have  still  other  senses, 
tuned  to  critical  aspects  of  their  en- 
vironments. 

Vision,  our  dominant  sense,  is  im- 
portant to  almost  all  animals.  Among 
the  mammals,  only  man  and  a few 
other  primates  detect  colors;  birds, 
fishes,  and  most  reptiles  see  in  color, 
but  as  nearly  as  science  can  tell,  the 
rest  of  the  animal  world  studies  shades 
of  gray. 

When  I think  of  golden-eyed  foxes 
and  green  laurel,  I would  not  want  to 
give  up  my  color  capability.  Color  vi- 
sion helps  me  decipher  camouflage 
and  ferret  out  contrasts  in  the  visual 
scene.  If  I spot  a crouching  bobcat,  I 
see  a mottling  of  browns,  tans,  grays, 
and  buffs.  The  bobcat,  blind  to  its 
cryptic  beauty,  sees  itself  in  grays.  As 
daylight  wanes,  the  bobcat’s  visual 
acuity  persists,  but  my  color  vision 
diminishes:  wrote  English  author 
John  Heywood  in  1546,  “When  all 
candles  be  out,  all  cats  be  gray.” 

Shades  of  gray  can  tell  a story,  too, 
and  many  color-blind  animals  detect 
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movement  and  discern  distant  objects 
far  better  than  humans  can.  Ultravio- 
let light,  outside  the  range  of  our 
vision,  shines  as  an  extra  color  for 
many  insects.  What  is  a plain  yellow 
daisy  to  my  eye,  is  a glowing,  blotched 
beacon  to  a honeybee’s. 

The  eyes  of  most  vertebrates  are 
soft,  deep  set  in  the  body  for  protec- 
tion, and  have  a single  lens  serving  all 
the  light-sensitive  cells.  Insects  and 
crustaceans  have  compound  eyes. 


hard-surfaced  structures  protruding 
from  the  body,  either  without  lenses 
or  with  separate  lenses  for  groups  of 
light-gathering  cells. 

A honeybee’s  eye  contains  about 
4,000  tapering  tubes,  each  contribut- 
ing one  point  of  a visual  mosaic.  Al- 
though this  compound  eye  does  a poor 
job  of  discriminating  detail,  it  picks 
up  movement  extremely  well.  (I’ve 
seen  bees  swarming  all  over  a locust 
tree  whose  blossoms  were  quivering  in 
the  breeze,  but  almost  ignoring  one  20 
yards  away  in  the  lee  of  a house.)  Be- 
cause compound  eyes  don’t  work  well 
in  low  light,  daytime  insects  must 
wait  for  full  day  before  starting  on 
their  rounds. 

A State  of  Perfection 

When  studying  vision,  sooner  or 
later  one  must  turn  to  the  birds. 
Writes  ornithologist  Joel  Welty,  “A 
bird  can  gain  more  information  about 
its  surroundings  through  its  eyes  than 
through  all  its  other  sense  organs 
together.”  And,  “The  eye  of  the  bird 
has  reached  a state  of  perfection 
found  in  no  other  animal.” 

Birds  are  supremely  visual.  They 
have  to  be,  in  order  to  fly.  Keeping 
position  in  a flock,  dodging  tree  limbs 
or  telephone  wires,  or  searching  for 
food  from  above,  a bird  must  appraise 
its  surroundings  constantly,  and  down 
to  the  tiniest  detail. 

Hawks  and  owls  have  phenomenal 
vision.  A man  has  about  160,000 
cones  (color-  and  detail-discerning 
cells)  in  each  square  millimeter  of  his 
retina.  A raptor,  whose  eye  is  very 
nearly  as  large  as  the  man’s,  may  have 
1,000,000  cones  per  square  milli- 
meter. With  this  8-to-l  receptor 
advantage,  the  bird  can  discern 
details  eight  times  smaller. 

Most  hawks  and  eagles  have  more 
sensory  cells  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
retina  than  in  the  lower.  This  ar- 
rangement directs  the  birds’  sharpest 
vision  at  the  ground,  where  their  prey 
lives.  Only  one  problem:  when  a day- 
hunter  wants  to  scrutinize  the  sky,  it 
must  twist  its  head  almost  upside- 
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down,  over  its  back  or  down  near  its 
belly,  to  bring  its  best  eyesight  to 
bear. 

Without  keen  hearing,  birds’  songs 
would  make  little  sense.  When  orni- 
thologists tape-recorded  songs  and 
played  them  back  at  a slower  speed, 
they  uncovered  an  astonishing  intri- 
cacy. The  winter  wren’s  seven-second 
song  has  130  notes,  repeated  again 
and  again  with  little  variation.  The 
wood  thrush  is  constantly  changing  its 
liquid  melody  by  combining  different 
versions  of  its  song’s  three  constituent 
parts.  Some  birds  can  sing  four  notes 
simultaneously. 

Predators  need  to  be  good  listeners, 
too.  Foxes  listen  for  rodents  under  the 
snow  or  in  the  grass.  Bobcats  listen  for 
rabbit  feet  thumping.  Raccoons  listen 
for  meaningful  nighttime  splashings 
along  the  creek,  and  then  use  their 
sensitive  paws  to  snag,  grab,  or  scoop 
up  their  fish,  frog,  or  crayfish  prey. 
All  listen  for  the  foreign  sound  of  two 
legs  in  the  leaves. 

Snakes  have  no  external  ears  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  can’t  even  hear  them- 
selves hiss.  What  happens  is  that  the 
whole  body  of  a snake  serves  as  a 
sinuous,  elongate  ear,  picking  up 
vibrations  through  the  ground. 

In  general,  the  insects’  ears  are  sim- 
pler instruments  than  those  of  the 
vertebrates.  Insects  seem  unable  to 
distinguish  pitch,  but  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  differences  in  sound  intensity 
and  rhythm.  In  grasshoppers,  the 
males  sound  a rhythmic  staccato  song 
to  attract  females.  Scientists  found 
that  by  repeating  the  same  song  pat- 
tern, they  could  employ  sounds  of  any 
pitch  within  the  range  of  grasshopper 
hearing  to  lure  the  females  in. 

What  we  interpret  to  be  insect  song 
may  be  without  meaning  to  the  insects 
themselves.  When  entomologists  using 
electronic  equipment  sought  to  imi- 
tate a cricket’s  chirp,  their  efforts  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  Crickets,  it  turns  out, 
communicate  with  ultrasonic  sound, 
outside  the  range  of  our  hearing.  The 
chirps  swelling  the  summer  night  are 
incidental,  side  effects  of  cricket 


wings  rasping  out  a much-higher- 
pitched  message. 

Like  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
those  of  hearing  and  touch  are  some- 
times hard  to  separate.  Mosquitoes 
“hear”  sound  waves  that  strike  plumes 
on  their  antennae.  When  nocturnal 
moths  feel — or  hear — the  pulse  of  bat 
sonar  against  sensitive  membranes  on 
their  thoraces,  they  instinctively  fold 
their  wings  and  try  to  fall  out  of  the 
picture  before  the  bats  pluck  them 
from  the  air. 

Certain  aquatic  insects  depend,  like 
bats,  on  echo  location.  Predatory 
whirligig  beetles  glide  on  quiet  water, 
resting  their  feelers  on  the  surface.  As 
well  as  sensing  ripples  made  by  other 
insects,  a water  bug  either  feels  or 
hears  its  own  ripples  bouncing  back 
from  obstacles  like  rocks  and  floating 
wood. 

The  sense  of  touch  directs  much  of 
the  activity  in  the  honeybee  hive. 
Worker  bees  returning  from  newly 
discovered  nectar  sources  commu- 
nicate the  direction  and  distance  of 
their  finds  by  means  of  an  intricate 
dance  felt  by  other  workers.  The 
queen,  ushered  over  the  brood  comb 
by  a coterie  of  workers,  reaches  her 
antennae  into  each  empty  cell.  If  it  is 
small,  a valve  in  her  reproductive  sys- 
tem opens  to  let  a few  sperm  pass 
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through  and  fertilize  an  egg.  A few 
minutes  later,  the  queen  lays  the  egg 
in  the  small  cell.  It  will  develop  into 
a female  bee — another  queen  or  a 
worker.  But  if  the  queen’s  sense  of 
touch  tells  her  the  cell  is  large,  she  de- 
posits straightaway  an  unfertilized 
egg,  which  can  develop  only  into  a 
male  bee,  a drone. 

Vibrations  are  the  language  of  the 
spiders.  I have  watched  black-and- 
yellow  garden  spiders  crouched  in  the 
weeds  just  beyond  their  webs,  their 
legs  resting  on  long  strands  of  silk 
leading  back  to  their  sticky  traps. 
Sense  organs  on  the  spiders’  legs  in- 
stantly pick  up  vibrations  of  ensnared 
prey.  If  the  prey  is  too  small  (a  fruit- 
fly,  say),  the  spider  ignores  it.  If  a 
large  wasp  threatens  to  shred  the  web 
with  its  struggling,  the  spider  may  cut 
it  loose,  or  simply  stay  hidden  until 
the  creature  breaks  free.  Medium-size 
vibrations  trigger  a lightning  attack. 

Herbst  Corpuscles 

Some  birds  have  a heightened  sense 
of  touch  in  their  bills.  Collections  of 
tactile  cells,  called  Herbst  corpuscles, 
are  concentrated  in  woodpeckers’ 
tongues  and  in  the  palates  and  beaks 
of  ducks  and  woodcock,  helping  these 
specialists  probe  for  food  in  wood, 
water,  and  mud. 

The  sense  of  smell  and  taste  seem  to 
be  rudimentary  in  most  birds.  In  fact, 
lacking  keen  olfaction  may  be  a boon 
for  the  great  horned  owl,  which  likes 
to  sink  its  talons  into  an  occasional 
skunk,  despite  immediate  envelop- 
ment in  clouds  of  musk.  We  gag  on 
skunk  musk  when  we  inhale  only 
.00000000000007  of  an  ounce  (about 
19  billion  molecules),  but  the  owl 
seems  not  to  mind. 

Dogs  push  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. Some  breeds  can  identify  fatty 
acids  (the  primary  component  of 
human  sweat)  in  a solution  diluted  ten 
million  times  below  the  level  at  which 
man  no  longer  detects  it. 

The  worlds  of  social  insects — ants, 
termites,  bees,  wasps — revolve 
around  the  sense  of  smell.  One  time 


while  cutting  firewood,  I disturbed  a 
nest  of  yellowjackets  and  was  stung  a 
dozen  times  before  making  it  back  to 
the  truck.  From  that  point  on,  I was  a 
marked  man — marked  with  a phero- 
mone laid  down  by  each  sting,  a 
chemical  signal  that  prompted  im- 
mediate attack  by  any  yellowjacket 
from  that  colony.  A friend,  who  had 
not  been  stung,  had  to  fetch  my  saw. 
The  yellowjackets  ignored  him. 

Super-sensitive  Me 

Some  time  ago,  I tried  to  decide 
which  senses  I would  recruit  to  build  a 
super-sensitive  me,  a creature  from 
whom  no  nuance  of  nature  could 
escape. 

Whose  sense  of  smell?  Maybe  the 
bear’s,  or  the  dog’s.  Their  worlds  must 
be  vast,  ever-changing  arenas  of  in- 
triguing odors. 

Whose  sense  of  vibration  and  touch? 
An  intimate  sense.  The  spider  is  linked 
to  its  web,  the  raccoon  to  objects 
brushed  by  its  quick,  perceptive 
hands.  The  snake  glides  full-length 
over  a carpet  of  impression. 

Hearing?  A deer  once  heard  a twig 
crack  under  my  foot  from  a hundred 
yards,  amid  the  din  of  whistling  wind, 
rustling  leaves,  and  creaking  trees. 

Which  animal’s  vision?  The  hawk 
possesses  tremendous  color  vision,  but 
it  cannot  see  well  at  night.  The  horse? 
Excellent  night  vision,  and  the  largest 
eyes  of  any  land  animal.  According  to 
an  Arab  proverb,  the  lion  can  see  a 
white  peari  in  a dish  of  milk,  but  the 
horse  can  pick  out  a black  pearl  among 
coal.  Yet  neither  can  see  colors. 

Likely  an  animal  with  all  these 
high-powered  senses  would  need  an 
impossibly  large  brain  to  receive, 
translate,  and  edit  their  impulses.  Al- 
ready for  me  a walk  in  the  woods  can 
be  frustrating:  there  is  too  much  out 
there  to  apprehend. 

I doubt  that  the  senses  of  any  other 
creature  balance  as  neatly  as  those  of 
the  supreme  generalist,  man.  And  no 
other  can  contemplate  the  strange  and 
wondrous  realities  inhabited  by  all  of 
its  wild  and  diverse  brethren. 
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Back  in  business  in  Pennsylvania  . . . 

National  Field  Archery 
Association 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


AFTER  AN  ABSENCE  of  ten  years, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  is  again  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Field  Archery  Association. 
Many  of  the  older  members  in  organ- 
ized archery  may  recall  why  the  NFAA 
affiliation  was  dropped.  Younger 
archers  have  been  aware  of  the  NFAA 
chiefly  through  reading  about  it  in  the 
archery  magazines  and  the  now-de- 
funct  house  organ  of  the  organization. 
Archery.  To  update  and  bring  this 
renewed  association  into  perspective, 
this  column  contacted  both  PSAA  and 
NFAA. 

At  one  time  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  top  five  participant  states  in  NFAA 
activities  and  membership.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  firmly  established  rules  and 
practices  of  this  state  which  led  mem- 
bers of  PSAA  to  resist  adhering  to 
regulations  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. Archers  are  an  independent 
bunch,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  com- 
plete agreement  on  any  one  change. 

First  signs  of  difficulty  in  resolving 
differences  between  Pennsylvania  and 
the  national  organization  emerged  in 
1963.  Correspondence  among  the  top 
brass  at  the  time  indicated  that  all 
members  of  PSAA  were  against  a 
change  in  the  20-pin  award.  There 
was  a split  on  whether  state  rules 
should  take  precedence  when  there 
was  a difference  of  opinion  with 
NFAA,  and  there  was  some  annoy- 
ance on  a few  other  minor  points. 
Things  moved  to  a head  in  August, 
1967,  when  PSAA  was  chastised  by 
the  president  of  NFAA  for  maintain- 
ing a separate  classification  system  in 
defiance  of  the  national’s.  At  that 
time,  Robert  Albright  was  state  NFAA 


director  and  Charles  E.  Lutz  was 
NFAA  president.  Robert  R.  Bleakley, 
Jr.,  was  president  of  PSAA. 

Action  to  suspend  PSAA  was  in  the 
works  for  an  alleged  violation  of  rules 
regarding  issuance  of  classification 
cards  and  failure  to  enforce  all  “rules, 
regulations  and  policies  of  the  NFAA.” 
PSAA  was  given  30  days  from  August 
20  of  that  year  to  prepare  a defense  or 
correct  the  problems.  On  September 
11,  an  extension  of  time  was  offered  in 
the  belief  that  Pennsylvania’s  chapter 
didn’t  fully  understand  the  specific 
charges  made  by  the  national. 

Pennsylvania  responded  by  circu- 
lating a petition  on  the  matter,  and 
the  vote  was  approximately  800  to  200 
in  favor  of  discontinuing  affiliation 
with  the  Redlands,  California,  based 
national  organization.  But,  rather 
than  sever  relations,  the  state  board 
sought  a compromise  with  NFAA, 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  ARCHERS  will  again  be 
able  to  become  more  actively  involved  in 
The  National  Field  Archery  Association. 
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NFAA  affiliation  will  mean  more  competi- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  archers  as  time  goes 
on.  This  will  be  good  for  all. 


stating  that  PSAA  would  issue  classifi- 
cation cards  based  on  the  1968  system 
rather  than  a new  handicap  system 
and  would  no  longer  require  member- 
ship in  NFAA  as  a condition  for 
membership  in  PSAA. 

NFAA  wouldn’t  accept  Pennsyl- 
vania’s maverick  alternative  to  the 
rules  accepted  by  the  other  49  states 
and  on  December  31,  1968,  PSAA  was 
notified  that  it  was  no  longer  affili- 
ated with  the  national  group.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  any  other 
group  of  archers  could  represent  this 
state.  At  the  time  Pennsylvania  had 
approximately  1500  members  in  the 
state  association.  An  invitation  was 
extended  to  all  card  holders  by  NFAA 
to  continue  individual  membership, 
and  a number  did  so.  However,  in- 
dividuals could  then  compete  for 
NFAA  awards  only  in  tournaments 
held  outside  Pennsylvania. 

In  fairness  to  NFAA,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  PSAA  constitu- 
tion had  read,  under  Article  VIII, 
Section  1,  “Annual  tournaments, 
championships,  titles,  awards,  shoot- 
ing awards,  rounds,  shooting  rules, 
tackle  and  other  regulations,  items 
and  questions  not  relating  to  or 
covered  by  this  constitution  and  by- 
laws shall  be  governed  in  accordance 


with  the  analogous  practices  of  the 
National  Field  Archery  Association.” 
Upon  seceding  from  NFAA,  the  state 
organization  then  became  affiliated 
with  National  Archery  Association. 
The  only  related  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, according  to  present  Executive 
Secretary  Albert  C.  Oswald,  was  the 
substitution  of  NAA  for  NFAA. 

There  things  stood  until  the  mid- 
’70s  when  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
world  archery  organization,  Federa- 
tion Internationale  De  Tir  A L’Arc, 
better  known  as  FITA.  This  placed 
the  state  organization  in  a new  bind. 
FITA  rules  do  not  permit  the  com- 
pound bow,  scopes,  releases  and  other 
paraphernalia  accepted  under  PSAA 
rules. 

Finally,  PSAA  set  up  a study  com- 
mittee to  resolve  the  situation.  Utiliz- 
ing a combination  of  rules  from 
NFAA,  NAA,  and  accepted  state 
rules,  a new  set  of  regulations  was 
drawn.  Affiliation  with  NAA  was  con- 
tinued, although  archers  shooting  in 
this  national  target  organization’s 
tournaments  had  to  adhere  to  FITA 
rules. 

When  NFAA  approached  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year  for  membership,  the 
old  problems  of  compliance  again 
emerged.  However,  a variance  was 
permitted  so  that  PSAA  can  still  issue 
its  own  state  membership  card  and 
classification  card.  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association  is  again  affiliated 
with  National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  National  Archery 
Association. 

There  were  a number  of  reasons  for 
the  move  to  re-affiliate  with  NFAA. 
PSAA  members  who  do  not  join  NFAA 
may  not  participate  in  the  NFAA 
tournaments.  Further,  membership  in 
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NFAA  costs  less  because  of  the  state 
affiliation.  Although  state  rules,  ac- 
cording to  Oswald,  are  90  percent 
compatible  with  NFAA  and  would  fit 
any  NFAA  tournament,  the  reverse  is 
not  true.  For  example,  PSAA  permits 
a stabilizer  of  only  six  inches  for  the 
bowhunter  class,  but  NFAA  permits 
ten  inches.  (This  rule  is  being  changed 
to  conform  to  NFAA.) 

Some  may  still  wonder,  what  is  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association? 

In  general,  it  is  a hunting-oriented 
national  association  which  places  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  field  shooting.  Al- 
though bullseye  targets  are  utilized  in 
competition,  members  lean  strongly 
toward  animal-target  faces  and  three- 
dimensional  targets. 

Membership  in  NFAA  is  now  avail- 
able through  the  state  organization 
and  is  $15.  Applications  must  be  ob- 
tained through  the  PSAA  office  at  102 
Dewey  Avenue  Extension,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15223.  It  is  $2  extra  for  each  addi- 
tional family  member. 

In  addition,  NFAA  has  a bowhunter 
division.  Membership  in  this  branch  is 
$10.  and  may  be  applied  for  at:  NFAA 
Office,  31419  Outer  1-10,  Route  2, 
Box  514,  Redlands,  Calif.  92373.  This 
is  a non-competitive  membership,  but 
“Art  Young”  awards  are  provided  for 
both  big  and  small  game  hunting  ac- 
complishments, and  members  are  pro- 
tected by  a $25,000  insurance  policy 
for  personal  liability. 

The  annual  Bowhunter  Rendezvous 
is  one  of  the  big  items  on  the  NFAA 
agenda.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  their  rendezvous-hunt  at 
the  Fort  Rucker  army  base  in  Alabama 
and  at  the  rendezvous-hunt  at  TVA’s 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  in  1979.  Bow  hunters 
from  many  states,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, take  part  in  these  week-long 
events  where  varied  programs  provide 
entertainment  and  education  in  all 
phases  of  archery. 

The  National  Bowhunter  Educa- 
tion Foundation  was  an  outgrowth  of 
NFAA  activities  although  today  it  is  a 
separate  entity  under  the  leadership 
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SCHUYLER  ATTENDED  the  NFAA  national 
tournament  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  would 
like  to  see  such  a tournament  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


of  William  Wadsworth,  Piscataway, 
N.J. 

Despite  some  financial  and  internal 
troubles  in  recent  years,  NFAA  is  re- 
pairing itself  largely  through  the 
ministrations  of  President  Dr.  James 
Shubert,  of  Park  Rapids,  Minn.  Gen- 
tleman Jim  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est asset  currently  in  the  organization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  formal- 
ized field  archery  in  Pennsylvania  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  original  associa- 
tion with  NFAA.  When  the  national 
organization  was  formed  (by  a group 
of  bowhunters  from  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia) in  1939,  it  caught  on  fast,  and 
by  1968  it  had  37,000  members  from 
all  50  states  and  a number  of  foreign 
countries.  Dues  were  originally  $1.  A 
raise  to  $2  came  in  1969  ($5  for  a 
member  unaffiliated  with  a state 
organization). 

Annual  meetings  are  held  by  direc- 
tors and  at  the  1980  meeting  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  a decision  was  made  to  discon- 
tinue Archery,  the  magazine  which 
had  served  for  many  years  as  the 
NFAA  mouthpiece  and  a source  of  in- 
formation and  entertainment.  As  a 
substitute,  a section  of  Bow  and 
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NFAA’s  annual  Bowhunter  Rendezvous  pro- 
vides sport,  entertainment,  and  educational 
proqrams  for  archers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try.' 


Arrow  Magazine  is  now  reserved  for 
news  of  the  organization.  Member- 
ship now  includes  a subscription  to 
this  magazine. 

In  1979,  NFAA  and  NAA  initiated  a 
cooperative  program  for  amateur 
archers  to  take  effect  at  the  NAA  and 
NFAA  national  championships.  A 
special  award,  along  with  the  title 
NAA-NFAA  U.S.  Amateur  Champion, 
was  jointly  awarded  to  the  amateur 
lady  and  amateur  gentleman  with  the 
highest  combined  scores  from  the  two 
associations’  national  championships. 


Only  participants  entered  in  the  Ama- 
teur Freestyle  Limited  division  at  the 
NFAA  National  are  eligible  for  the 
award.  At  each  event,  equipment  and 
shooting  rules  of  the  sponsoring  asso- 
ciation are  honored. 

The  intention  to  submit  a bid  to 
have  the  Mid-Atlantic  Tournament 
held  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and 
Anglers  Club  is  evidence  of  the  new 
interest  in  NFAA  by  PSAA.  Maryland, 
however,  won  the  honors  for  this  year. 

Where  the  revival  of  interest  in  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association  will 
take  state  archery  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Affiliation  with  both  this 
organization  and  National  Archery 
Association  has  already  caused  some 
confusion.  The  question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  membership  in  NFAA 
alone  entitles  the  archer  to  participate 
in  PSAA  tournaments.  According  to 
Oswald,  the  answer  is  yes. 

For  many  veteran  archers,  bringing 
NFAA  back  into  Pennsylvania  is 
viewed  with  considerable  nostalgia. 
At  least  200  of  the  original  group  that 
voted  on  keeping  it  here  back  in  1968 
thought  it  should  never  have  left. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Anything  that 
generates  new  interest  and  activity  for 
archery  in  Pennsylvania  is  good.  With 
over  a quarter-million  bow  hunters  in 
this  state,  the  return  of  NFAA  can  best 
be  covered  by  a warm  “Welcome 
back.” 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of  GAME 
NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set  of  four  covers, 
all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  now  is  available. 
These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches  on  11x14  heavy,  coated 
paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set  includes  Ned’s  woodcock 
from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck  from  July  1974;  the  doves  from 
September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe  from  the  December  1971  issue. 
These  prints  are  not  available  individually.  The  price  is  $4  per  set,  deli- 
vered. Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Thin  Barrel,  Glass  Stock 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HIS  IS  MY  LAST  chuck  hunt  un- 
less I get  a varmint  outfit  that 
doesn’t  weigh  a ton  like  this  monstros- 
ity,” Helen  lamented  while  emptying 
her  rifle.  “I’m  tired  of  being  a pack 
horse.  Surely,  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing that  doesn’t  stretch  my  arms.” 
“That  monstrosity,  as  you  call  it,  is 
one  of  our  best  heavy-barrel  jobs,”  I 
shot  back.  “You  shouldn’t  complain 
about  the  weight;  you  connected  on 
three  out  of  four.” 

“Well,  I’m  still  tired  and  it’s  not  fun 
hunting  with  such  a heavy  rifle. 
Maybe  it  is  accurate,  and  I’ll  admit  I 
like  the  thumbhole  stock.  But  can’t 
you  put  together  an  outfit  with  a thin- 
ner barrel  and  less  wood?  The  fore- 
arm on  this  navy  gun  is  four  inches 
wide,”  Helen  said,  pointing  to  the 
beavertail  forearm  which  is  just  a bit 
over  two  inches  wide. 

Helen’s  comments  stemmed  from 
carrying  the  heavy-barrel  22-250  up  a 
miniature  mountain.  I understood  her 
feelings  and  made  a mental  note  to  do 
something  about  it.  However,  I forgot 
all  about  it  until  I met  Jim  Peightal 
from  Ernest  at  a gunshow.  Jim’s  spe- 
cialty is  stockmaking. 

During  our  discussion  on  various 
types  of  stocks,  he  asked  me  to  run 
some  range  tests  on  a 222  Remington 
bedded  in  a Six  Enterprise  fiberglass 
stock  that  was  painted  a bright  green. 
When  I handled  the  outfit  for  a 
minute  or  so,  I realized  this  was  just 
what  Helen  needed.  I explained  my 
dilemma,  and  Jim  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  restocking  a conventional  type 
rifle  with  a Six  thumbholer.  He  ex- 
plained there  would  be  little  weight 
reduction  with  the  thumbhole  stock 
since  they  are  heavier  than  the  regular 
fiberglass  jobs. 

A iittle  later  Helen  came  upon  the 
scene  and  agreed  Jim’s  idea  was  worth 


looking  into.  Things  fell  right  into 
place  when  I told  Jim  I had  a Ruger 
M77R  22-250  that  was  light  in  weight 
and  offered  better-than-average  ac- 
curacy. Helen  was  surprised  to  learn 
the  fiberglass  stock  can  be  painted, 
and  since  she  wanted  it  plenty  visible 
in  the  field,  she  selected  mother-of- 
pearl  paint.  I never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  I would  agree  to 
painting  a rifle  stock,  but  times 
change. 

Several  decades  ago,  when  I made 
it  back  from  a rather  long  stay  in  the 
army,  my  first  thoughts  were  to  get 
back  to  the  pasture  fields.  Helen’s 
father  managed  a mortuary  in  Brad- 
ford, and  it  was  only  a short  drive  to 
Farmers  Valley,  Eldred,  Rixford,  and 
Duke  Center.  Urbanization  hadn’t 
begun  yet,  and  practically  every  open 
field  offered  shooting.  Trouble  was,  I 
didn’t  have  much  in  the  way  of  long- 
range  varmint  gear.  My  varmint  col- 
lection consisted  of  a 22  rimfire,  a 22 
Hornet,  and  a 218  Bee.  It  wasn’t  long 

ONE  DRAWBACK  to  some  varmint  outfits  is 
their  weight,  which  can  exceed  15  pounds  — 
quite  a load  to  carry  into  distant  chuck 
pastures. 
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until  I learned  about  other  cartridges 
that  were  keeping  the  chuck  popula- 
tion in  line,  and  like  many  other  var- 
mint hunters  of  that  era,  I dreamed  of 
building  a heavy-barrel  outfit  that 
would  be  the  epitome  of  all  chuck 
rifles.  It  would  be  big  and  heavy. 

That  idea  never  came  to  pass,  and 
I’m  glad  now  it  didn’t.  My  idea  of  a 
chuck  rifle  today  is  vastly  different 
from  some  of  the  wild  ideas  I had 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  those  early 
days,  the  heavy-barrel  varmint  outfit 
was  not  a product  of  the  factory.  Var- 
mint rifles  were  more  or  less  a small 
sideline  with  most  manufacturers, 
and  about  the  only  high  velocity  car- 
tridges available  were  the  22  Hornet 
and  218  Bee.  The  220  Swift  was  still 
around,  but  most  chuck  shooters 
stayed  clear  of  it,  believing  implicitly 
that  its  ultra-high  velocity  would  cut 
barrel  life  to  a few  hundred  rounds. 
In  those  days,  the  heavy-barrel  var- 
minter  was  the  product  of  the  custom 
gunsmith,  and  a wildcat  cartridge  like 
the  22-250  was  a total  stranger  to  most 
of  us. 

Dabbled  With  Wildcats 

As  the  fever  built  up  in  me,  I dab- 
bled in  some  of  these  wildcats  and 
soon  realized  the  factories  were  not 
the  only  places  turning  out  fine  guns 
and  good  cartridges.  The  heavy-barrel 
outfit  was  just  the  ticket,  and  the 
wildcat  cartridge  added  extra  in- 
trigue. That  combination  gave  me  a 
psychological  boost. 

Sometime  during  the  1950s,  Win- 
chester came  out  with  their  Model  43 
in  the  22  Hornet  and  218  Bee.  The 
new  model  didn’t  stir  up  much  fuss, 
although  I had  good  success  with  both 
chamberings.  The  demise  of  the  Model 


43,  along  with  a fall  off  in  sales  of  the 
Hornet  and  Bee,  was  somewhat  has- 
tened by  the  dramatic  impact  the 
Remington  222  was  having  on  the 
varmint  clan. 

The  mad  scramble  for  the  new  222 
was  slowed  slightly  in  1955  when 
Winchester  introduced  the  243.  Basi- 
cally, the  big  game  hunter  was  more 
impressed  with  the  243  than  the  chuck 
shooter  who,  for  some  reason,  didn’t 
realize  it  was  one  whale  of  a long- 
range  varmint  cartridge  with  both  the 
75-  and  90-grain  bullets.  I think  the 
243  appealed  more  to  the  deer  hunter, 
due  to  its  high  velocity  and  light  re- 
coil. Fact  is,  it’s  still  one  of  the  best 
deer  and  chuck  cartridges  to  hit  the 
market  in  a long  time. 

When  Winchester  offered  the  243 
in  a Model  70  heavy  barrel,  I could 
have  grown  tomatoes  in  mid- winter.  I 
was  still  a strong  believer  in  the  224 
bullet  for  chucks,  but  I knew  from 
range  testing  the  new  6mm  cartridge 
that  it  could  easily  add  another  150 
yards  to  the  effective  killing  range  of 
the  222. 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  varmint  hunt- 
ing family  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  demand  for  heavy-barrel 
outfits  grew  stronger  after  the  Model 
70  heavy  barrel  saw  the  light  of  day. 
Like  water  disappearing  in  dry  sand, 
the  conventional  type  hunting  barrel 
was  considered  obsolete  for  the  var- 
mint rifle.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  some 
gun  manufacturers  to  realize  there 
was  a pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  and  heavy-barrel  varmint 
rifles  blossomed  forth  like  flowers  in 
springtime.  It’s  safe  to  say  if  the 
22-250  wildcat  cartridge  had  been 
standardized  in  1959,  gun  companies 
would  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  heavy-barrel  rifle. 

Although  Remington  standardized 
the  22-250  in  1965  (how  this  terrific 
wildcat  creation  with  its  impressive 
benehrest  record  went  unnoticed  by 
gun  companies  for  several  decades 
boggles  my  imagination),  Browning 
actually  offered  a factory  22-250 
several  years  earlier.  It  was  an 
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unusual  step  for  a gun  company  to 
offer  a cartridge  normally  chambered 
only  in  wildcat  rifles.  Well,  no  matter 
how  the  cartridge  came  to  life  as  a 
factory  round,  the  fact  remains  it  is 
still  the  number  one  varmint  cartridge 
in  the  224  line.  It  has  reached  nearly 
around  the  world,  and  many  imported 
rifles  are  chambered  for  it.  The  220 
Swift  still  exceeds  it  in  velocity,  but 
the  Swift  never  could  equal  the  ac- 
curacy output  of  the  22-250. 

With  a solid  belief  still  floating 
around  that  only  heavy  barrels  are 
suitable  for  varmint  cartridges,  since 
it  is  automatically  assumed  they  are 
more  accurate,  the  hunting-type  barrel 
doesn’t  rank  too  high  with  the  serious 
varmint  hunter.  From  my  shooting 
experience  I know  now  the  heavy  bar- 
rel doesn’t  have  an  automatic  edge  ac- 
curacywise.  Since  so  many  variables 
are  involved,  I won’t  get  wrapped  up 
in  trying  to  separate  facts  from  myths, 
but  I do  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  heavy 
barrel  will  hold  its  point  of  impact 
longer  due  to  the  extra  metal,  and  we 
all  know  the  heavy  barrel  is  more 
stable  in  aiming.  Heat  dissipation  and 
stock  warpage  won’t  change  its  point 
of  impact  as  quickly  as  with  a thin 
barrel. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  my  thinking 
fell  in  line  with  all  other  varmint 
hunters  that  the  heavy  barrel  was 
superior  in  every  way.  It  seemed  the 
heavier  the  rifle  the  better,  and  I drew 
plans  for  rifles  that  would  tip  the 
scales  to  15  pounds  or  more  with  the 
big  Unertl  2-inch  Ultra  Varmint  scope. 
I wasn’t  alone  with  that  type  of  think- 
ing. There  are  hundreds  of  those 
“monstrosities”  floating  around,  if  I 
can  use  that  term.  For  instance,  my 
219  Donaldson  Wasp  has  a 27-inch 
barrel  that  tapers  from  full  diam- 
eter to  .75  at  the  muzzle  and  scales  out 
with  a 3200  Redfield  to  just  over  13 
pounds.  Some  of  these  early  creations 
carried  full  bull  barrels  and  went  past 
the  15-pound  mark  when  scoped. 

I’m  not  opposed  to  the  heavy  barrel, 
and  the  modern  outfit  with  a 24-inch 
barrel  doesn’t  go  much  over  10 


STOCKMAKER  Jim  Peightal  shows  Helen 
the  Six  Enterprise  fiberglass  stock  he  fitted 
to  her  M77  Ruger.  Result  was  a lightweight 
outfit. 


pounds  when  scoped.  It’s  probably 
still  the  best  route  for  the  varmint 
hunter  to  take.  The  shooter  who 
doesn’t  want  to  carry  all  those  extra 
pounds  doesn’t  need  to  despair.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  heavy  barrel  has  advan- 
tages, but  the  regular  hunting  barrel 
is  not  completely  out  of  the  picture. 
I’ve  been  aware  of  that  for  some  years, 
but  it  really  took  the  fiberglass  stock 
episode  to  show  emphatically  the  thin 
barrel  rifle  is  not  obsolete  in  the 
pasture  field. 

Helen’s  affinity  for  the  thumbhole 
stock  was  a paramount  factor  in 
changing  from  wood  to  fiberglass. 
Peightal’s  long  experience  with  glass 
stocks  also  influenced  our  thinking. 
We  left  the  gun  show  with  the  under- 
standing that  I would  first  test  the 
M-77R  from  the  benchrest  before  go- 
ing all  out  for  a major  change.  Some- 
where in  the  back  of  my  mind,  a dim 
flame  of  fear  regarding  lightweight 
barrels  on  varmint  rifles  wouldn’t  go 
out.  It’s  hard  to  break  with  tradition, 
even  when  one  knows  the  facts. 

By  sheer  coincidence,  at  the  same 
time  my  old  friend  Greg  Pogson  of 
Norma  Ammunition  sent  me  data  on 
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HELEN  ENJOYS  chuck  hunting  with  her  restocked  22-250  Ruger.  These  two  chucks  were 
each  shot  at  over  275  yards.  Scope  is  a 12X  Redfield,  rifle  rest  is  by  Jim  Cravener. 


Norma’s  new  53-grain  Premium  Spire 
Point  22-250  fodder.  Greg  made  no 
bones  about  it;  he  claimed  the  new 
ammo  was  “tack-driving”  stuff,  and 
he  offered  to  send  a couple  of  boxes 
for  testing  in  Helen’s  new  outfit.  I 
couldn’t  turn  that  offer  down.  Here 
again,  I was  dabbling  with  another 
taboo — factory  fodder  in  a varmint 
outfit.  How  could  a dyed-in-the-wool 
varmint  hunter  depart  from  time- 
proven  handloads?  Everyone  has 
known  for  years  that  reloads  are  supe- 
rior to  the  factory  product,  right? 
Taboo  or  not,  the  results  from  the  new 
Norma  bullet  left  me  in  awe.  I didn’t 
fire  any  one-hole,  benchrest-type 
groups,  but  a number  measured  well 
below  the  inch  mark  and  that  was 
good  enough. 

Being  from  the  old  school,  I felt  the 
glass  stock  would  have  to  go  some  to 
beat  a fine  wood-grain  stock  with  an 
oil  finish.  However,  Jim  Peightal’s  im- 


plicit belief  in  the  non- wood  stock  was 
convincing,  and  I was  surprised  to 
learn  many  hunters  are  restocking 
their  big  game  rifles  with  fiberglass. 
The  benchrester  swung  toward  the 
glass  stock  some  years  back,  and  for 
good  reasons,  too. 

First,  the  glass  stock  is  totally  im- 
mune to  the  effects  of  changing 
weather;  wet  or  dry,  calm  or  blowing, 
the  glass  stock  is  physically  stable.  Ac- 
cording to  Lee  Six  of  Six  Enterprises, 
there  is  no  shifting  of  the  impact  point 
with  fiberglass.  Wood  is  susceptible  to 
warpage  when  absorbing  moisture  or 
drying  out,  and  this  changes  contact 
and  pressure  against  the  barrel,  which 
alters  the  point  of  impact. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  weight. 
Some  sporter-type  rifles  can  be  re- 
duced a full  pound  and  a half  by  going 
to  fiberglass.  Twenty-four  ounces 
might  not  seem  like  much  to  young 
hunters,  but  older  ones  notice  the 
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extra  weight.  With  Helen’s  outfit,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
the  thumbhole  model  weighs  more 
than  the  conventional  design,  plus  the 
complexities  of  fitting  the  Ruger  ac- 
tion in  fiberglass,  there  would  be  little 
weight  reduction,  if  any. 

Our  assumptions  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  After  adding  a Redfield  Mas- 
ter 12x  scope  with  a Redfield  mount, 
the  new  outfit  weighed  just  8 pounds. 
Still,  carrying  an  8-pound  outfit  is 
better  than  carrying  one  over  the 
10-pound  mark.  Rut  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  thumbhole  and  the  fancy 
mother-of-pearl  paint,  Helen  was 
well  pleased  and  life  appeared  more 
tolerable  for  me. 

There  was  a little  apprehension  in 
my  system  when  I sat  down  at  the 
benchrest  and  closed  the  bolt  on  a 
Norma  53-grain  factory  round.  I was 
still  mentally  fighting  the  old  tradi- 
tions. Would  the  restocked  rifle  offer 
the  same  accuracy  potential  it  origi- 
nally had?  Would  factory  ammo  sat- 
isfy varmint  hunters  who  lived  and 
breathed  reloaded  fodder?  Were  we 
foolish  in  restocking  a thin-barrel 
rifle?  These  were  the  doubts  that  ran 
my  blood  pressure  up.  The  moment  of 
truth  had  come,  and  the  long  wait 
was  over.  It  would  take  only  a few 
shots  to  prove  if  a step  in  the  right 
direction  had  been  taken. 

There  was  dead  silence  when  I 
nestled  the  22-250  on  the  sandbags.  I 
froze  the  dot  reticle  on  the  white  one- 
inch  square  and  fired.  The  shot  landed 
three  inches  to  the  right  and  a bit 
high,  but  I wasn’t  interested  in  that.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  group  I 
could  get.  My  second  shot  punched  a 


hole  beside  the  first,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  shots  formed  a beautiful 
punched  group.  A few  clicks  of  adjust- 
ment, and  the  restocked  Ruger  was 
printing  a group  an  inch  high  at  100 
yards. 

We  purposely  allowed  the  rifle  to 
heat  up,  but  there  was  no  significant 
impact  change.  Helen  and  I took  turns 
at  firing  3-shot  groups  for  nearly  an 
hour,  but  it  was  plain  to  see  Peightal’s 
efforts  had  not  been  in  vain.  Greg 
Pogson  hadn’t  made  any  wild  claims, 
either.  To  test  the  new  factory  fodder 
a step  further,  I ran  15  rounds  through 
Ray  Johns’  spanking  new  Remington 
40XR  Rangemaster.  Results  were  ex- 
cellent. Four  of  the  five  3-shot  groups 
measured  below  3/4-inch,  and  two  cut 
one-holers. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  came 
when  Helen  connected  on  several 
chucks  at  beyond  250  yards.  Two 
shots,  two  chucks.  If  it  was  luck,  it 
was  good  luck — and  the  luck  part  was 
eliminated  when  she  duplicated  the 
feat  with  two  shots  beyond  the  275- 
yard  mark. 

My  experience  with  fiberglass  stocks 
is  still  in  the  early  stages,  but  I have  to 
admit  glass  on  the  varmint  rifle  does 
intrigue  me  now  more  than  ever.  Ac- 
curacy is  the  paramount  goal  for  the 
varmint  hunter,  and  any  reasonable 
modification  that  will  enhance  a rifle’s 
accuracy  shouldn’t  be  overlooked. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  rifle  has  a 
thin  barrel.  I’m  still  toying  with  the 
idea  of  building  a 228  Ackley  Magnum 
for  next  chuck  season.  If  I do,  maybe  I 
will  get  together  with  Lee  Six  and  Jim 
Peightal.  It  seems  only  fair  that  I de- 
serve a new  thumbhole  glass  stock,  too. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

For  my  part,  I travel  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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More  people  are  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  United  States  than  ever.  In  1979, 
16.6  million  people  purchased  hunting 
licenses  and  27.9  million  bought  fish- 
ing licenses,  at  a total  cost  of  $373 
million.  This  figure  is  for  license  fees 
alone  and  does  not  include  the  millions 
of  dollars  generated  each  year  from  ex- 
cise taxes,  stamp  receipts,  and  other 
contributions  sportsmen  make  to  en- 
hance our  natural  resources. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  nation’s  farmland  is 
producing  less  than  half  its  potential 
wildlife.  The  lack  of  winter  food  and 
cover  due  to  few  areas  of  diversified 
crops,  and  the  elimination  of  hedge- 
rows, fencerows,  and  brushy  stream 
banks  are  cited  as  the  primary  reasons. 


The  downward  trend  in  bald  eagles 
may  be  ending.  Record  numbers  of 
young  eagles  have  been  produced  in 
Maine,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania;  a pair  of  eagles 
raised  and  released  in  New  York  in 
1976  returned  as  adults  in  1980  and 
successfully  reared  two  eaglets;  3000 
more  eagles  were  seen  during  the  1980 
winter  census  than  in  1979;  and  the 
proportion  of  young  to  adult  eagles  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing.  While  these 
signs  are  promising,  the  eagle  is  still 
considered  an  endangered  species  and 
continued  protection  is  needed  to 
restore  our  national  emblem  to  the 
status  it  deserves. 


The  endangered  Kirtland’s  warblers 
fledged  436  young  in  1980,  bringing  the 
total  known  number  up  to  885.  The  fact 
that  36  males  could  not  find  mates  was 
unusual  for  the  Kirtland’s  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  this  probably  re- 
flects a natural  annual  variation  in  the 
male-female  ratio.  If  the  birds  survive 
the  next  six  years  they  should  be  in 
good  shape  as  20,000  acres  of  young 
jackpines  will  then  be  suitable  for 
nesting. 


The  world  population  will  grow  from 
its  current  4.5  billion  to  more  than  6 
billion  by  the  year  2000,  according  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  State  Department’s  Global 
2000  Report.  The  three-year  study  con- 
cludes that,  if  present  trends  continue, 
this  projected  population  increase  will 
result  in  increased  poverty  and  hunger, 
deterioration  of  the  environment  due  to 
increases  in  pollution,  and  high  de- 
mands on  natural  resources,  especially 
wood,  water,  and  cropland.  Interna- 
tional tensions  will  become  more  tense 
with  the  competition  for  these  limited 
resources. 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  20 
years,  peregrine  falcons  have  fledged 
their  own  young  in  the  eastern  U.S.  At 
two  nest  sites  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  one  pair  of  falcons  successfully 
reared  three  young  birds  and  another 
pair  reared  one.  This  is  the  most  prom- 
ising sign  to  date  that  the  efforts  by 
Cornell  University’s  Pergrine  Fund  and 
other  cooperating  agencies  may  suc- 
ceed in  reestablishing  a viable  popula- 
tion of  peregrine  falcons  in  the  east. 


By  using  a three-pronged  attack, 
Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  have 
reduced  the  number  of  insecticide  ap- 
plications necessary  to  control  the 
sugarcane  borer  from  12  or  13  times  a 
year  to  two.  In  addition  to  insecticides, 
the  growers  are  using  borer-resistant 
sugarcane  varieties  and  they  are  letting 
fire  ants,  spiders,  and  other  beneficial 
insects  help  keep  the  borer  numbers  in 
check. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

WHEN  MUST  A PERSON  STOP 
TRAPPING  ON  THE  LAST  DAY 
OF  TRAPPING  SEASON  ? 

ANSWER  — 

ALL  TRAPS  MUST  BE  TAKEN 
UP  OR  SPRUNG  BEFORE 
12  NOON  ON  THE  FINAL 
DAY, 


II  n m 


QUESTION  — 

ARE  TRAP  TAGS  WITH  PAPER 
INSERTS  LEGAL  ? 

ANSWER  — 

NO,  ALL  TRAPS  MUST  BE 
TAGGED  WITH  AN  ALL  METAL 
TAG  . 
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This  216-p  age  soft- 
cover  hook'  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including 
approximately  40  full-page 
wildlife  illustrations  and  over 
100  pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
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The  gaunt  hunter  and  dog  on  this  month's  cover  depict  the 
rigors  of  hunting  during  the  early  1800s,  about  the  mid-point  in 
Pennsylvania’s  history.  This  month  marks  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  our  state,  and  to  commemorate  our  tercentenary, 
a number  of  articles  are  presented  for  a refreshing  look  back  to  the 
events  surrounding  the  original  charter  for  Pennsylvania  given  to 
William  Penn  and  some  of  the  important  events  in  the  founding  of 
our  state  which  led  to  the  appellation — The  Keystone  State. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Antlerless  Deer  License 
Drawings  Proposed 

THE  ISSUANCE  OF  antlerless  deer  licenses  has  caused  more  controversy  than 
any  other  subject  the  Game  Commission  has  dealt  with  during  the  last  gen- 
eration. In  an  effort  to  eliminate  this  problem  and  assure  hunters  of  the  fairness 
of  distribution,  the  Commission  is  studying  a proposal  which  would  require  all 
county  treasurers  (who  have  the  responsibility  of  issuing  these  licenses)  to  con- 
duct public  drawings  to  select  antlerless  license  recipients  in  1981.  An  impar- 
tial, random,  public  drawing  will  relieve  county  treasurers  of  unnecessary  and 
— in  most  instances — unjustified  criticism  of  the  distribution  process. 

Under  The  Game  Law,  county  treasurers  act  as  agents  of  the  Commission  for 
the  distribution  of  antlerless  licenses.  The  Game  Commission  establishes  distri- 
bution guidelines  and  determines  the  number  of  antlerless  licenses  to  be  sold  in 
each  county.  The  Game  Law  provides  that  antlerless  licenses  “.  . . shall  be 
issued  without  restriction  or  regard  to  the  county  residence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
applicant  . . .” 

The  Game  Commission  has  long  advocated  public  drawings  to  select 
antlerless  license  recipients,  and  this  proposal  shows  the  agency’s  desire  to  have 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  The  Game  Law  followed.  Some  county  treasurers  have 
conducted  drawings  for  years,  and  this  distribution  method  has  gained  in 
popularity  to  the  point  where,  in  1980,  nineteen  county  treasurers  adopted  the 
procedure. 

Hunters  applying  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  would  follow  a procedure  simi- 
lar to  the  one  used  in  1980.  Under  the  Game  Commission’s  proposal,  no  later 
than  October  1 each  county  treasurer  would  notify  the  news  media  in  his  county 
of  the  time  and  location  of  the  drawing.  Applicants  would  be  permitted  (as  in 
the  past)  to  submit  up  to  three  applications  in  a single  envelope;  this  permits 
several  members  of  a family  or  close  friends  to  hunt  together  if  their  envelope  is 
selected.  No  person  would  be  permitted  to  submit  more  than  one  application. 
All  applications  would  be  mailed  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  would  be  able  to 
accept  them  beginning  Monday,  October  5;  all  those  received 
until  the  time  of  the  drawing  on  October  7 would  be 
included.  The  county  treasurer  would  mail  all  permits  to 
the  successful  applicants  after  October  14.  Any  licenses 
remaining  after  completion  of  the  drawing  would  be  issued 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 

The  Game  Commission  is  studying  the  proposal  and 
will  vote  on  it  at  the  agency  meeting  in  April.  If  approved  at 
that  time,  final  adoption  cannot  come  until  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Game  Commission.  If  you  are  concerned  about  this 
subject,  let  us  know  how  you  feel. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 


On  March  4,  1681,  King  Charles  II  of  England  signed 

the  charter  which  officially  created  and  named 

our  state.  Here  is  the  story  behind  the  300th  Anniversary  of  . 
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By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 

HE  UNWRITTEN  message  moved 
from  one  forested  horizon  to  an- 
other as  quietly  as  twilight  falling  on 
the  Tuscaroras.  Carried  by  Indians 
afoot,  the  report  told  of  a powerful 
but  honorable  English  Quaker  who 
had  acquired  ownership  rights  to  land 
traditionally  occupied  by  various 
tribes  of  their  race.  There  was  even  an 
alarming  claim  that  a good  runner 
could  not  span  the  east-to-west  limits 
of  this  wilderness  grant  in  four  days! 

Was  this  stoic  relay  of  news  com- 
pletely true?  It  was.  And  in  the  final- 
ity of  its  recognition,  redmen  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Allegheny  recoiled 
before  the  unsettling  thrust  of  reality. 
Adding  support  to  the  circumstance, 
there  now  were  valid  accounts  of  an 
advance  letter  from  the  soon-to-arrive 
Quaker.  The  dispatch,  delivered  by 
three  of  his  commissioners  and  clearly 
translated  before  representative  In- 
dians, pledged  fairness  and  assured 
intent  to  buy  Indian  territory  in  an 
honest  and  brotherly  fashion. 

Trust? 

Could  the  Indians  safely  put  their 
trust  in  such  statements?  Time  would 
tell.  Certainly,  in  the  tedium  of  com- 
ing years  and  decades  there  would  be 
rough  traveling  along  the  frontier, 
testing  the  mettle  of  white  and  red- 


man alike.  For  both  there  would  be 
times  of  defeat  and  triumph,  despair 
and  hope.  But  while  destiny’s  raw  tex- 
ture impassively  stretched  ahead  to 
the  shadows  of  an  unknown  future, 
there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of 
an  immediate  concern:  the  complex 
and  difficult  movement  toward  a par- 
ticular wilderness  transition  and  colo- 
nization had  just  begun. 

Thus  came  the  time  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury when  a vast  tract  of  land  was  con- 
ditionally granted  by  King  Charles  II 
to  William  Penn. 

The  government  of  England  was  in- 
debted to  William  Penn’s  father.  Ad- 
miral William  Penn,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1670.  The  sum  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  16,000  pounds  (roughly 
$80,000),  and  covered  personal  funds 
that  Penn  himself  had  advanced  for 
sea  services,  and  for  “arrearages  in  his 
pay.” 

Of  this  matter,  Robert  Proud’s  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  states:  “In  conse- 
quence of  this  debt,  William  Penn,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1680  petitioned 
King  Charles  the  second,  that  letters 
patent  might  be  granted  him,  for  a 
tract  of  land,  in  America,  lying  north 
of  Maryland,  on  the  east  bounded  by 
Delaware  River;  on  the  west  limited 
as  Maryland;  and  northward  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  plantable.” 

The  proposal  was  first  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  then  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions. Several  meetings  were  held, 
and  a series  of  strong  objections  to  the 
huge  land  grant  were  raised.  Lord 
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Baltimore  argued  against  Penn,  and 
the  Duke  of  York’s  office  seemed  in- 
tentionally slow. 

The  tortuous  and  unhurried  course 
of  Penn’s  properly  filed  petition  was 
waylaid  by  some  factors  which  were 
better  veiled  than  publicized.  While  a 
favorable  outcome  balanced  in  Penn’s 
favor,  certain  bureaucrats  dragged 
their  feet  and  held  the  process  to  a 
snail’s  pace.  The  forward  steps  that 
were  achieved  could  to  some  degree 
be  credited  to  individuals  seeking  ex- 
change of  official  influence  for  sub- 
stantial gratuities. 

Penn  did  have  friends  who  held  the 
authoritative  power  to  persuade,  and 
apparently  he  was  generous  with  gra- 
tuities in  select  places.  Some  early 
accounts  indicate  that  such  funding 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  10,577 
pounds,  and  Penn  did  not  deny  the 
figure. 

While  waiting,  Penn  killed  time  by 
editing  a collection  of  his  father’s  pa- 
pers which,  with  an  eye  to  flattery,  he 
dedicated  to  the  King.  This  gesture 
may  or  may  not  have  given  succor  to 
his  cause,  but  after  all  objections  had 
been  fully  heard  and  debated,  the 
presiding  Chief  Justice  and  the  At- 
torney General  made  a final  ruling  in 
Penns  favor.  Five  full  months  had 
been  required  to  prepare  a draft  pat- 
ent for  the  Crown’s  consideration, 
and  the  matter  was  not  satisfactorily 
resolved  until  November,  1680. 

An  acceptable  draft  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Charter,  as  yet  unsigned,  saw 
the  initial  light  of  existence  soon  there- 
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after— on  January  28,  1681.  While 
the  document  met  the  King’s  wishes  in 
all  respects — the  clause  giving  Penn 
warmaking  powers  having  been  de- 
leted— Charles  II  nonetheless  took 
ample  time  to  fully  consider  and 
weigh  the  ponderous  land  title  which 
stood  so  naked  and  wanting  without 
his  signature. 

At  last  the  impressive  Charter  was 
dated  at  Westminster,  signed  by  King 
Charles  II  on  March  4,  1681,  and  for- 


WILLIAM  PENN,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  shown  as  he  appeared  in  his  50s  in 
this  drawing  by  Francis  Place. 
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mally  proclaimed  on  April  2 of  that 
year.  By  this  document  Pennsylvania 
was  officially  created  and  named,  and 
William  Penn  was  made  its  first  Gov- 
ernor and  Proprietor. 

But  just  one  moment  of  review, 
please.  Something  had  gone  awry. 
That  which  appeared  to  be  settled 
with  all  of  the  Crown’s  seals  and  sanc- 
tions suddenly  experienced  a totally 
unforeseen  eruption.  William  Penn  at 
this  point  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  for  he  had  something  important 
— and  very  unexpected!  — to  say  about 
the  historic  event.  He  stubbornly 
balked  at  the  idea  of  using  the  name 
“Pennsylvania”  for  his  new  land 
holdings! 

Penn  believed  that  incorporating 
his  surname  into  the  grant  would  re- 
flect intentional  and  unseemly  vanity 
on  his  part.  He  therefore  proposed  the 
name  “New  Wales”  for  the  wilderness 
tract.  The  Council  flatly  rejected  his 
idea.  Penn  countered  by  offering  the 
name  “Sylvania.”  The  Secretary  of 
the  Council  stiffly  declared  that  such 
a designation  could  be  accepted  only 
on  the  condition  that  “Penn”  would 
precede  it.  (The  name  “Penn”  was 
derived  from  a Welsh  or  Cornish 
word  meaning  “hill.”) 

Strike  Out  and  Alter 

So  determined  was  Penn  to  emerge 
victorious  in  the  stormy  clash  that  he 
offered  the  Under  Secretary  20  guineas 
(a  guinea  then  represented  21  shillings) 
if  he  would  “strike  out  and  alter”  the 
name  to  Penn’s  liking.  The  answer 
was  a curt  no.  But  Penn  did  not  give 
up.  He  took  the  matter  directly  to  the 
King.  The  answer  was  still  no.  The 
King  said  it  was  “done  and  past,”  and 
anyway  the  name  was  selected  as  a 
tribute  to  Penn’s  father,  and  not  as  a 
means  of  honoring  the  protesting  son. 
William  Penn  was  satisfied  with  this 
clarification,  and  said  so  in  a letter 
written  to  a friend,  Robert  Turner,  in 
Ireland. 

With  a sound  title  to  the  extensive 
American  Province  securely  in  hand, 
Penn  was  quick  to  realize  the  fact  that 


no  other  private  citizen  in  history  had 
ever  held  possession  rights  to  such  a 
large  land  area.  It  mattered  little  that 
less  than  two  percent  of  his  vast  estate 
was  either  useful  or  accessible.  Time 
and  the  ambitions  of  early  pioneers 
would  ease  this  drawback. 

Now  there  was  immediate  need  for 
a Deputy  Governor,  and  without 
delay  Penn  selected  one — his  cousin, 
William  Markham.  Markham  was  in- 
structed to  go  at  once  to  the  newly 
acquired  land,  take  possession,  and 
scout  its  resources,  people,  etc.  He 
was  to  search  out  a site  for  a capitol 
city,  to  be  called  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  a site  for  a country  estate  for  Penn. 
It  was  also  his  duty  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  regional  Indians. 

In  one  report  sent  back  to  Penn, 
Markham  said  he  was  surrounded  by 
wooded  land  that  reminded  him  of 
western  England,  and  added  the  fol- 
lowing: “Game  is  plentiful  and  very 
cheap;  a whole  deer  costs  a trifle  more 
than  a shilling.  In  England  quail  is  a 
luxury;  in  Pennsylvania  such  fowl  are 
so  numerous  and  so  tame  that  you  can 
knock  them  off  the  lower  tree  boughs 
with  your  walking  stick.  . . 

Markham’s  responsibilities  increased. 
He  was  requested  to  contact  Lord  Bal- 
timore concerning  boundary  disputes 
that  directly  involved  Penn’s  Province. 
He  was  asked  to  design  and  build  “a 
proper  mansion  for  the  True  and  Ab- 
solute Proprietor.”  It  was  his  task  to 
organize  a provincial  council,  and  to 
relocate  Swedes  who  had  settled  on 
both  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware 
within  the  site  limits  chosen  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

Penn,  at  this  point  still  in  England, 
knew  that  he  was  burdening  Mark- 
ham far  too  heavily,  so  he  sent  him 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a three-man 
advisory  commission. 

By  July,  1681,  the  Province  was  be- 
ginning to  thrive.  Except  for  some 
small  outlying  acreages  held  by 
Swedes  and  Finns  who  had  already 
acquired  titles,  William  Penn  was 
now  in  possession  of  about  45,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  largely  un- 
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“PENN’S  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS,”  from  the  famous  painting  by  Pennsylvania  artist 
Benjamin  West.  The  peace  treaty  was  conducted  in  November,  1682. 


surveyed  and  unexplored.  For  a Prov- 
ince richer  in  natural  resources  than 
was  any  other  American  proprietor- 
ship, Penn  was  required  by  specific 
terms  of  the  Charter  to  pay  to  the 
“Castle  of  Windsor”  a token  tribute 
annually  of  two  beaver  skins,  if  de- 
manded, plus  one-fifth  of  any  gold 
and  silver  that  the  Province  might 
yield. 

It  was  the  hope  and  dream  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  personally  be  in  his  Prov- 
ince within  five  months  after  the 
Charter  was  signed.  But  a pressing 
assortment  of  activities — including 
the  recruiting  of  settlers — kept  him  in 
England  until  August  30,  1682.  On 
that  date  he  sailed  on  the  Welcome, 
but  did  not  land  on  Pennsylvania  soil 
at  Upland — which  he  renamed  Chester 
— until  October  29.  He  began  at  once 
to  apply  his  Frame  of  Government, 
calling  the  Assembly  to  meet  at 
Chester  on  December  4,  1682. 


Governor  Penn  also  lost  no  time  in 
setting  up  a busy  work  schedule.  He 
made  social  and  business  visits  to 
neighboring  colonies,  and  spent  much 
time  in  a campaign  to  advertise  his 
Province.  He  sent  several  enthusiastic 
letters  back  to  England — one  to  King 
Charles  II,  in  which  he  advised  that 
he  was  shipping  to  the  Royal  House- 
hold “a  poor  Present  of  Country  pro- 
duce”; and  a very  long  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  Some  interesting 
excerpts: 

“My  Noble  Friend: 

I have  lay’d  out  the  Province  into 
Countys,  Six  are  begun  to  be  seated, 
they  lye  on  the  Great  River,  & are 
planted  about  six  miles  back.  The 
Town  Platt  is  a mile  long  and  two 
deep,  has  a Navigable  River  on  each 
side,  the  least  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Woolwych,  from  3 to  8 fathom 
water.  There  is  built  about  80  houses 
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& I have  settled  at  least  three  hundred 
farms  Contiguous  to  it.  We  have  had 
with  passengers  23  Ships,  & trading 
40  great  and  small  since  the  last  sum- 
mer. . . . 

. . Cyprus,  chestnut,  pine  Cedar, 
Black  Walnut,  & Poppler  (the  largest 
in  the  world),  Oake  of  six  sorts,  and 
sassafrax  are  the  timber  of  these  parts; 
ash  there  is  also,  but  not  so  frequently 
here  is  a hickery  nut  tree  mighty  large 
and  tough  and  making  the  finest 
white  and  flaming  fire  I have  ever 
seen.  . . . 

“I  have  had  better  venison,  bigger, 
more  tender,  & as  fatt  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. Turkeys  of  the  wood,  I had  of  40 
& 50  pounds  weight.  Fish  in  abun- 
dance, especially  of  Shad  and  Rock, 
which  are  here  an  excellent  fish; 
perch,  sturgeon,  and  trout,  but  no 
Salmon  as  I hear  of,  but  oysters  that 
are  monsterous  . . . tho  there  be  a les- 
ser sort.  There  are  fruits,  divers  wild, 
the  grape  and  plum.  . . .” 

Continuing  the  same  letter,  written 


in  Philadelphia  and  dated  July  28th, 
1683: 

“The  local  Indians  are  Savage  to  us 
in  their  Persons.  They  are  grave, 
speaking  seldom,  and  sit  in  a half- 
moon upon  the  ground.  But  they  have 
great  shape,  strength  & agility  ...  I 
must  say  that  wanting  example  and 
instruction,  they  are  an  extraordinary 
people  had  not  the  Dutch,  Swedes  & 
English  learned  them  drunkenness. 
Rum  is  so  dear  to  them  that  for  6 
penny  worth  of  Rum,  one  may  buy 
that  fur  from  them  which  five  shil- 
lings in  any  other  Commodity  shall 
not  purchase  ...  I have  forbidden  to 
sell  them  any.  . . .” 

In  the  first  year  that  his  colony  was 
founded,  Penn  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  Pennsylvania  more  than  one  thou- 
sand people.  He  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  fine  and  varied  soil, 
which  produced  such  field  and  garden 
crops  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  water- 
melons, muskmelons,  “.  . . and  all 


THE  “Slate  Roof  House,”  one  of  William  Penn’s  homes  in  the  province.  It  is  no  longer 
standing. 
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herbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in 
England  usually  bring  forth.”  He 
mentioned  these  items  in  his  letter  to 
King  Charles  II,  and  to  indicate  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  his  holdings  he  also 
told  of  “the  Susquehanna,  that  tends 
to  the  heart  of  the  Province,  and  both 
sides  our  own,  and  is  like  to  be  a great 
part  of  the  settlement  of  this  age.  . . .” 

Penn  encouraged  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania,  but  not  in  a reckless 
manner.  He  urged  that  no  one  should 
go  overseas  “without  seriously  consid- 
ering the  hardships  to  be  met.  . . . 
And  no  one  should  emigrate  without 
the  permission  of  near  relatives.  ...  If 
you  are  embarking  out  of  curiosity  or 
restlessness,  if  you  are  seeking  adven- 
ture or  material  gain,  please  stay 
home.  . . .” 

William  Penn  had  three  homes  in 
the  Province — the  “Slate  Roof  House” 
and  the  “Letitia  House”  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  the  “Manor  House” 
at  Pennsbury,  an  8000- acre  Bucks 
County  estate  on  the  Delaware  River, 
about  twenty-four  miles  northeast  of 
Philadelphia.  The  furniture  in  all 
three  houses  was  of  solid  oak  or  dark 
walnut. 

Of  his  Pennsbury  garden,  Penn 
wrote  to  an  English  friend  in  1684: 
“Set  out  the  garden  by  the  house; 
plant  sweet  herbs,  sparrograss,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  hartechokes,  salatin, 
and  all  the  flowers  and  kitchen  herbs. 

. . . Let  a peach  tree  be  planted  be- 
tween every  apple  tree.  ...” 

Penn’s  homes  were  always  well  fur- 
nished, but  he  permitted  ao  extrava- 
gance. His  table  was  plentifully 
spread,  without  waste.  He  liked  the 
simple  luxuries  that  the  Province  af- 
forded, as  indicated  in  a letter  to  his 
steward:  “Pray  send  us  some  two  or 
three  smoaked  haunches  of  venison 
and  pork — get  them  from  the  Swedes, 
and  also  some  smoaked  Shadd.  . . .” 

Although  Penn’s  Royal  patent  gave 
him  a clear  English  title  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  sincerely  believed  that  he 
was  bound  by  honor,  if  not  legally  re- 
quired, to  buy  out  all  existing  Indian 
rights  to  that  territory.  He  saw  no  way 
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to  explain  that  he  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  their  native  soil  through  a 
lengthy  document  that  would  not 
have  as  much  impact  on  them  as  a 
handful  of  tobacco.  That  is  why  he 
preferred  to  rely  on  the  process  of  pur- 
chase. While  he  wanted  rapid  expan- 
sion of  his  colony,  he  also  wanted  the 
growth  to  be  peaceful.  In  dealing 
with  the  Indians  he  tried  to  be  gener- 
ous, practical,  conciliatory,  a bit  noble 
perhaps,  and  at  times — romantic. 

One  Deed 

One  deed,  signed  by  Indian  chiefs 
present  for  the  transaction,  gave  Penn 
a large  parcel  of  land  in  exchange  for 
the  following  items  of  trade:  “Three 
hundred  and  fifty  fathams  of  wam- 
pum, twenty  white  blankets,  twenty 
fathams  of  stroud  waters,  sixty  fathams 
of  duffields,  twenty  kettles  (four 
whereof  large),  twenty  guns,  twenty 
coats,  forty  shirts,  forty  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, forty  hoes,  forty  axes,  two  barrels 
of  powder,  two  hundred  bars  of  lead, 
two  hundred  knives,  two  hundred 
small  glasses,  twelve  pairs  of  shoes, 
forty  copper  boxes,  forty  tobacco 
tongs,  two  small  barrels  of  pipes,  forty 
pairs  of  scissors,  forty  combs,  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  red  lead,  one  hundred 
awls,  two  handsful  of  fishhooks,  two 
handsful  of  needles,  forty  pounds  of 
shot,  ten  bundles  of  beads,  ten  small 
saws,  twelve  drawing  knives,  four  an- 
chors of  tobacco,  two  anchors  of  rum, 
two  anchors  of  cider,  and  three  hun- 
dred gilders.” 

William  Penn  was  indeed  ahead  of 
his  time  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
His  policy  of  honesty  and  justice  won 
widespread  and  lasting  approval.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  understand  the 
Indian  language  “so  that  I might  not 
have  need  for  an  interpreter  on  any 
occasion.  ...”  He  bought  land  from 
the  Indians  on  the  apparent  assump- 
tion that  it  was  theirs  to  sell,  and  that 
they  had  every  right  to  set  their  own 
prices. 

The  Indians  held  Penn  in  high 
esteem,  and  to  express  their  fond  re- 
gard for  him,  six  Indian  chiefs  sent  a 
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letter  to  England’s  King  (written  for 
them  by  John  Logan) . It  read,  in  part: 
“William  Penn  has  been  not  only  al- 
ways just  but  very  kind  to  us.  He  does 
not  suffer  us  to  receive  any  wrong  from 
the  people  under  his  government,  and 
entertains  us  at  his  own  cost,  often 
filling  us  with  presents  of  necessary 
goods,  besides  paying  us  for  our  land. 

. . . We  could  say  much  more  of  his 
good  council  and  instructions,  and 
may  he  always  govern  these  parts.  . . .” 

Simple  Boundaries 

How  simple  the  boundaries  set  by 
Indians  authorized  to  title  parcels  of 
land  to  the  Province!  An  example  is 
this  recorded  mention  of  “a  line  be- 
ginning at  a certain  white  oak,  then 
going  to  a spruce  tree  marked  with  the 
letter  P;  and  along  the  path  to  an  In- 
dian town  called  Playwickv,  near  the 
head  of  a creek  called  Towsissink, 
from  thence  westward  to  a creek  called 
Neshamony;  and  along  by  this  creek 
to  the  River  Delaware,  then  to  the 
first  mentioned  white  oak.  . . .” 

With  regular  purchases  of  land 
from  the  Indians  going  smoothly, 
Penn  now  could  visualize  nothing  but 
success  for  the  Province  into  which  he 
had  poured  so  much  care  and  wealth 
and  love.  Outlying  settlements  were 
springing  up;  opportunities  were 
waiting  for  capable  frontier  hands  to 
grasp  them. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  burgeoning 
hustle  of  the  prospering  new  land,  the 
prerogative  of  management  did  not 
rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  Absolute  Proprietor.  In  the 
shadows  were  calculated  measures  to 
obligate,  restrain,  direct,  assess.  And 
declarative  action  for  Independence 
through  persuasive  Revolution  was 
still  decades  away. 

Indeed,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
Charter’s  preamble  to  realize  that,  in 
granting  Penn  land  patent  rights, 
England  openly  let  it  be  known  that 
there  were  strings  attached  and  she 
expected  some  lasting  favors  in  return. 
There  was  a clearly  expressed  desire 
“to  enlarge  our  English  Empire,  and 


promote  such  useful  comodities  as 
may  bee  of  benefit  to  us  and  our 
Dominions.  . . 

The  length  and  repetitive  terms  of 
the  Charter  do  not  encourage  inclu- 
sion of  the  entire  document.  But  here 
are  some  section-by-section  highlights 
in  the  unique  language  of  the  original 
copy: 

Section  1.  Know  yee,  therefore, 
that  wee,  favouring  the  Petition  and 
good  purpose  of  the  said  William 
Penn  . . . have  given  and  granted,  and 
by  this  our  present  Charter,  for  us, 
our  heires  and  successors,  doe  give 
and  grant  to  the  said  William  Penn, 
his  heires  and  assignes,  all  that  tract 
or  parte  of  land  in  America,  with  all 
the  Islands  therein  conteyned,  as  the 
same  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Dela- 
ware River,  from  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance, Northwarde  of  New  Castle 
Towne  unto  the  three  and  fortieth 
degree  of  Northern  latitude  . . . the 
said  lands  to  extend  westwards,  five 
degrees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed 
from  the  said  Eastern  Bounds.  . . . 

Section  Two  of  the  Charter  grants 
free  and  undisturbed  rights  to  all 
waterways,  harbors,  ports,  bays  etc. 
“.  . . Together  with  the  fishing  of  all 
sorts  of  fish,  whales,  sturgeons,  and 
all  royall  and  other  fishes  in  the  sea, 
bays,  Inlets,  and  rivers  - . . and  also 
all  veins,  mines,  quarries  ...  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Gemms,  and  precious 
Stones,  and  other  stones  and  metals  of 
any  other  matter  whatsoever  . . . 
found  on  the  Limits  aforesaid.  . . .” 

Section  Three  of  what  is  now  called 
the  “Royall  Charter”  mentions  for  the 
first  time  “a  Province  that  has  been 
created  and  is  to  be  called  Pennsil- 
vania.  . . .”  Here  too  is  the  demand 
for  the  “yielding  and  paying  of  two 
Beaver  skins,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Castle  of  Windsor  on  the  first  day  of 
January  of  every  year,  and  also  the 
fifth  part  of  all  Gold  and  Silver  ore 
that  happens  to  be  found  within  the 
Limits  aforesaid.  . . .’’ 

Sections  Four,  Five,  and  Six  declare 
special  trust  in  William  Penn,  . . his 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  justice.  . . .” 
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And  in  these  sections  power  was  given 
Penn  to  appoint  judges,  magistrates, 
etc.  Authority  was  also  given  him  in 
matters  having  to  do  with  pardoning 
criminals,  treason  and  first-degree 
murder  excepted.  The  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  are  mentioned,  as 
well  as  Penn's  right  to  alter  certain 
laws,  “.  . . even  of  English  founding 
and  origin.  . . .” 

Sections  Seven  through  Thirteen 
outline  trading  and  import  and  export 
rights,  and  Penn’s  power  to  divide  the 
Province  into  counties,  boroughs, 
towns,  and  to  incorporate  cities.  Mat- 
ters of  navigation  and  the  payment  of 
duties  and  customs  are  also  covered  in 
these  sections. 

Sections  Fourteen  through  Nineteen 
list  such  Charter  provisions  as  forbid- 
ding Penn  or  any  inhabitant  of  the 
Province  to  make  war  “or  do  any  act 
of  hostility  against  England  or  any  of 
her  Dominions."  Punishment  for  vio- 
lating these  provisions  is  clearly  stated 


in  Section  Sixteen  of  the  Charter. 

Sections  Twenty  through  Twenty- 
three  suggest  prudence  in  handling 
taxation,  and  urge  cooperation  in 
making  the  Charter  work,  “or  suffer 
our  (England’s)  high  displeasure.” 
Every  inhabitant  was  asked  to  “aid 
and  assist  as  is  fitting  unto  the  said 
William  Penn.”  The  Charter  was  to 
be  received  as  a binding  document 
before  all  courts  and  judges.  No  taxa- 
tion rate  was  to  be  set  for  dwellings  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  without 
consent  of  the  chief  Governor  or  by 
act  of  the  parliament  in  England. 

A time  of  great  woe  for  William 
Penn  occurred  in  1688  when,  after  the 
death  of  King  Charles  II,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  against  William 
III,  then  the  King  of  England.  Even 
more  distressing  was  the  fact  that  in 
1693  his  beloved  Pennsylvania  w'as 
seized  by  the  Crown  and  placed  under 
control  of  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Happily,  Penn  was  acquitted  of  all 


PENNSBURY  MANOR,  as  it  is  preserved  today. 
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STATUE  OF  William  Penn,  atop  the  tower  of 
Philadelphia’s  city  hall,  548  feet  above 
street  level.  The  statue  weighs  more  than  26 
tons  and  stands  37  feet  tall. 


charges  and  in  1694  King  William 
granted  him  full  restoration  of  the 
Province. 

By  1714  the  population  of  the  Prov- 
ince had  grown  to  more  than  60,000. 
This  was  expected,  but  no  one  thought 
the  figure  would  go  much  higher.  Most 
surprising,  the  population  increase 
left  the  Quakers  “so  outnumbered  as 
to  deprive  them  of  control.  ...” 

William  Penn  died  July  30,  1718,  at 
the  age  of  74.  He  spent  bis  final  years 
in  England.  His  wife  Hannah  man- 
aged the  Province  until  1727,  the  year 
of  her  death.  Penn’s  sons,  John, 
Richard,  and  Thomas,  then  inherited 
Proprietary  rights  to  the  Province. 

By  1740  a serious  conflict  of  interest 
between  France  and  England  involv- 


ing western  Pennsylvania  made  the 
French  and  Indian  War  a sudden  and 
sinister  fact  of  life.  Washington  would 
be  defeated  at  Fort  Necessity,  Brad- 
dock  would  be  killed  and  his  army 
riddled  at  Fort  Duquesne.  But  hope 
would  be  rekindled  at  a new  outpost 
which  General  John  Forbes  named 
Fort  Pitt,  and  tbe  French  would  be 
driven  into  Canada  and  defeated.  (In 
establishing  what  later  came  to  be 
known  as  Forbes  Road,  General 
Forbes,  in  command  of  6000  troops 
determined  to  avenge  Braddock’s 
defeat  at  Fort  Duquesne,  made  his 
way  west  from  Carlisle  early  in  1758. 
He  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the 
Raystown  Indian  and  Traders’  Path. 
Axemen  widened  the  path,  which 
forked  at  Shippensburg,  and  Forbes 
took  the  route  leading  to  frontier  Fort 
Loudon,  thence  to  Fort  Littleton, 
Fort  Bedford,  Fort  Ligonier,.  and  on 
to  Fort  Duquesne.) 

Even  after  conclusion  of  these 
events,  rampaging  Indians  continued 
to  make  trouble  at  various  forts,  burn- 
ing and  plundering  as  far  east  as  the 
Susquehanna.  Carlisle  and  Shippens- 
burg were  filled  with  thousands  of 
refugees.  Finally,  Colonel  Henry  Bou- 
quet and  500  troops  defeated  a large 
force  of  Chief  Pontiac’s  finest  Indian 
warriors  at  Bushy  Run  (August  5, 
1763,  near  the  present  town  of  Jean- 
ette, Westmoreland  County).  With- 
out this  victory,  possession  of  the 
entire  Ohio  River  valley  would  have 
been  delayed  indefinitely.  Fittingly, 
the  engagement  is  recorded  as  tbe 
most  important  Indian  battle  in  Penn- 
sylvania history. 

New  Turmoil 

Soon  a new  kind  of  turmoil  was 
brewing  within  the  Province.  Settlers 
no  longer  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
British  subjects.  They  wanted  to  be 
known  as  American  colonists  and 
frontiersmen.  They  firmly  opposed 
unfair  taxation  levied  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  similar  resentment 
was  strongly  reflected  in  other  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  Revolutionary  War 
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was  inevitable.  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
volved in  this  memorable  struggle 
from  the  time  of  its  beginning  in 
April,  1775,  but  there  was  no  actual 
combat  in  the  state  until  1777. 

The  fruits  of  victory  would  bring  a 
lasting  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Pennsylvania  would  help  frame  a 
new  National  Constitution.  The  Penns, 
a little  over  108  years  after  King 
Charles  II  signed  the  Pennsylvania 
Charter,  would  receive  a settlement 
of  $260,000  and  be  divested  of  their 
land  (November  27,  1779).  There 
would  be  solemn  memories  of  Valley 
Forge,  defeat  at  Brandywine,  the 
Wyoming  Valley  massacre,  the  flee- 
ing of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
Philadelphia — first  to  Lancaster,  then 
to  York.  But  an  infant  Common- 
wealth had  evolved,  and  it  would 
resolutely  survive  and  mature  as  the 
keystone  of  the  nation. 

First  President 

The  new  Federal  Constitution  went 
into  effect  in  1789,  and  George  Wash- 
ington became  the  nation’s  first  Presi- 
dent. The  Pennsylvania  State  House 
in  Philadelphia,  now  Independence 
Hall,  was  the  United  States  capitol 
building  from  1790  to  1800. 

Would  Pennsylvania  now  be  free 
from  future  entanglements  with  the 
British?  Not  entirely.  Although  no 
British  soldier  set  foot  on  Penn- 
sylvania soil  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  State  played  a major  part  in  the 
war.  A Pennsylvania  regiment  was  at 
Baltimore  when  that  city  was  attacked. 
And  when  an  invasion  of  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  was  threatened, 
2000  volunteers  gathered  at  Mead- 
ville.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  directed 
Pennsylvania  carpenters  to  build  him 
eight  small  vessels.  Using  available 
trees,  the  ships  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  armed  with  guns  hauled 
through  the  forest  from  Pittsburgh. 
With  Pennsylvania  crews  Perry  sailed 
out  to  meet  the  British  fleet  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  Ohio.  There,  on  September  10, 
1813,  he  defeated  the  enemy.  Perry’s 
report,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and 


they  are  ours,”  became  famous 
throughout  the  country,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  voted  him  a 
gold  medal. 

When  the  Mexican  War  was  fought, 
Pennsylvania  sent  nine  regiments 
when  only  six  were  called  for  in  1846. 

Although  farming  remained  the 
major  occupation  in  Pennsylvania 
well  past  the  middle  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  state  flourished  and  other 
types  of  livelihoods  developed.  Small 
towns  soon  had  their  own  carpenters, 
wagon  makers,  gunsmiths,  cobblers, 
harness  shops  and  tailors.  Blacksmith 
shops  became  plentiful,  tanneries 
were  built,  charcoal-fired  iron  fur- 
naces and  up-and-down  sawmills  be- 
came familiar  operations,  and  grist 
mills  were  within  reach  of  most  fami- 
lies. Bridges  started  to  replace  ferry 
boats.  The  first  bridge  (covered)  in 
Pennsylvania  spanned  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  built 
in  1804.  In  1812  the  world’s  longest 
covered  bridge — 5690  feet  in  length — 
was  built  across  the  Susquehanna  at 
Columbia.  Pittsburgh  had  a bridge 
over  the  Monongahela  in  1818  and 
one  over  the  Allegheny  in  1820. 

Important  roads  were  being  built  or 
had  been  completed — including  the 
Lancaster  Pike  and  the  National  Road 
(two  of  its  toll  houses  still  stand  in 
Western  Pennsylvania).  A stage  line 
connected  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
in  1804,  and  two  toll  roads  linked  the 
widely  separated  cities.  One  followed 
the  Juniata  Valley;  the  other  followed 
the  old  Forbes  Road  through  the 
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Page  1 of  the  original  Pennsylvania  Charter. 


towns  of  Chambersburg  and  Bedford. 

By  1820  some  two  hundred  turnpike 
companies  had  been  chartered  in  the 
state.  And  by  1830  at  least  3000  miles 
of  roads  reached  into  some  of  the  most 
remote  corners  of  Penn’s  Woods.  Con- 
estoga wagons  were  being  built  in 
Lancaster  as  early  as  1730,  and  stage- 
coaches were  being  manufactured  in 
Harrisburg  in  1812.  (Amazingly,  more 
then  7000  Conestoga  wagons  were 
turned  out  in  about  20  years!) 

Waterways 

Waterways  were  utilized  as  trans- 
portation routes  wherever  possible — 
rafts,  flatboats,  keelboats  and,  later, 
steamboats.  Pennsylvania  also  had  its 
own  canal  system,  and  in  1834  it  was 
possible  for  a person  to  take  a canal 
boat  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
Canals  followed  the  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, Shenango,  Beaver,  and 
other  rivers. 

Railroads  then  came  along  to  dis- 
place canals.  Pennsylvania’s  first  rail- 
road, and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
world,  was  a short  line  built  in  Dela- 
ware County  in  1809.  But  practical 
rail  service  did  not  occur  in  the  state 
until  much  later.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  chartered  in  1846. 


By  the  late  1850s  Pennsylvania  had 
become  the  greatest  lumber-produc- 
ing state  in  the  Union,  and  Williams- 
port was  the  largest  lumbering  city. 
Lumber  camps  were  abundant,  par- 
ticularly in  Clinton,  Clearfield,  Pot- 
ter, Tioga,  and  Lycoming  counties. 
During  fall  and  winter  months,  logs 
would  be  cut  and  hauled  by  horses  to 
the  banks  of  any  sizable  stream.  Spring 
freshets — sometimes  developing  into 
booming  floods — would  then  sweep 
the  huge  log  heaps  downstream  to  suit- 
ably located  sawmills.  Individual  logs 
were  branded,  indicating  to  which 
camp  or  company  they  belonged. 

As  Pennsylvania  entered  the  year 
1860,  few  residents  dreamed  that  a 
Civil  War  was  about  to  engulf  the 
country.  But  a time  of  turmoil  and 
crisis  swept  Penn  Territory  and  it  be- 
came a battleground.  The  west  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  fortified  to 
protect  Harrisburg;  Chambersburg 
was  burned  by  the  Confederates,  and 
Carlisle  was  captured.  Confederate 
scouts  appeared  as  far  north  as  Mt. 
Union,  along  the  Juniata.  When  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  defeat,  began  his  march 
back  to  Virginia  he  had  lost  23,000  of 
his  original  75,000  troops.  Of  the 
97,000  men  who  had  started  the 
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Union  campaign  under  General 
Meade,  about  28,000  were  lost.  But 
they  had  won  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  greatest  and  bloodiest  mili- 
tary engagement  ever  to  occur  on 
American  soil. 

After  the  Civil  War,  and  on  into  the 
20th  Century,  Pennsylvania  experi- 
enced a wide  variety  of  progressive  and 
prosperous  periods.  On  the  gloomy 
side,  there  were  more  wars  to  place 
demands  on  the  citizenry,  depressions 
(1873;  1919-1920;  1929-1939),  the 
devastating  chestnut  blight  which  de- 
stroyed timber  valued  at  millions  of 
dollars,  labor  strife,  the  catastrophic 
Johnstown  flood  which  took  2200  lives 
and  did  $25,000,000  worth  of  property 
damage. 

In  the  plus  columns  were  the  state’s 
rich  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  coal 
fields.  Still  a titan  of  industry,  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  first  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  auto  manufac- 
turing goes  back  to  a good  selection  of 
very  early  models  made  at  New  Castle, 
Pittsburgh,  Butler,  Philadelphia,  Ard- 
more, and  elsewhere.  The  pre-1921 
autos  bore  such  yesteryear  names  as 
Pullman,  Chadwick,  Dragon,  Stan- 
dard and  Matheson. 

There  are  142  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State,  including  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
in  1740.  (Worthy  of  note  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  second  Colonial  As- 
sembly in  1683  provided  for  compul- 
sory elementary  education.  In  1689 
the  Friends’  Public  Grammar  School 
was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  later  to 
be  called  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School.) 

Pennsylvania’s  pioneering  people 
molded  its  history — responsive  citi- 
zens who  distinguished  themselves  by 
being  ingenious,  self-reliant,  plucky, 
defensively  quick  when  necessary, 
and  secure  in  fixed  determination  to 


succeed  at  every  undertaking.  They 
knew  how  to  time,  measure,  and 
modify  the  wisdom  of  restraint;  how 
to  celebrate  triumph,  or  examine  its 
quality  and  value  with  caution.  They 
also  knew  how  to  appraise  and  classify 
achievements  that  had  been  tempered 
in  the  hot  forge  of  dogged  application 
and  economic  hardship.  Indeed,  the 
stature  of  Pennsylvania’s  historical 
heritage  proudly  reflects  the  question: 
What  state  can  claim  more  firsts  of 
genuine  significance  in  American  his- 
tory? Not  only  was  Pennsylvania  the 
birthplace  of  a Province,  but  also  of  a 
nation.  And  now,  in  robust  maturity, 
it  also  possesses  a continuing  potential 
for  the  future. 
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Some  Additional  Notes  on 


The  first  bank  in  America  was  the 
subscription  bank  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
formed  in  1780  to  help  finance  the 
patriot  cause. 

The  nation’s  first  oil  well  was  drilled 
near  Titusville  by  Edward  L.  Drake.  Oil 
was  struck  in  August,  1859,  at  a depth 
of  69V2  feet,  and  produced  40  barrels  a 
day. 

The  first  United  States  Mint  was  set 
up  in  Philadelphia  in  1792. 

The  first  electronic  computer,  the 
Eniac,  was  constructed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1945. 

The  Rockville  Bridge,  spanning  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  Marys- 
ville and  Rockville,  is  recognized  as  the 
longest  stone  arch  bridge  in  the  world. 
This  4-track  railroad  bridge  is  3810  feet 
long  and  has  48  arches. 

Pennsylvania’s  George  Westing- 
house  developed  alternating  current 
and  applied  it  to  both  power  and  light- 
ing. By  1872  the  air  brake  he  invented 
was  in  wide  use  on  railroad  cars.  He 
also  developed  uniform  signal  systems 
and  founded  the  Union  Switch  & Signal 
Company.  Later  inventions  gained  hun- 
dreds of  additional  patents  for  him. 

David  Saylor  discovered  a method  of 
making  American  Portland  Cement  in 
1870,  and  began  manufacturing  opera- 
tions at  Coplay  in  1871. 

Carolus  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  called  Pennsylvania’s  John 
Bartram  (1699-1777),  . . the  greatest 

natural  botanist  in  the  world.”  At  his 
home  on  the  Schuylkill  River  he  estab- 
lished the  country's  first  botanical 
garden. 

Pittsburgh’s  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  is 
the  largest  food  processing  plant  in  the 
world. 

Carrying  more  annual  tonnage  than 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Monongahela 
River  is  the  busiest  river  in  the  United 
States.  Basic  cargo:  coal  and  coke. 

One  of  the  most  famous  frontier 
hunters,  Daniel  Boone,  was  born  in 
Berks  County  in  1734. 


The  American  Medical  Association 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1847, 
and  a Pennsylvanian,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  was  chosen  as  its  first 
president. 

Pennsylvania  early  produced  two 
noted  astronomers:  Thomas  Godfrey 
(1704-1749),  and  David  Rittenhouse 
(1732-1796).  Rittenhouse  helped  lay 
the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania;  God- 
frey improved  the  quadrant. 

The  first  ironworks  were  established 
on  Manatawny  Creek  by  Thomas  Rut- 
ter in  1716. 

January,  1741,  the  American  Maga- 
zine was  published  in  Philadelphia,  the 
first  magazine  in  America. 

On  May  11,  1751,  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  was  chartered  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born 
near  Mercersburg. 

One  of  Western  Pennsylvania’s  most 
unforgettable  settlers  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Crawford.  With  462  men  under  his 
command  (having  been  commissioned 
by  General  Washington),  Crawford  at- 
tempted to  quell  Indian  uprisings  and 
pursued  the  redskins  into  the  Ohio 
Country  near  Sandusky.  There,  in  June, 
1782,  Colonel  Crawford  was  captured 
and  many  of  his  men  killed.  The  Indians 
burned  Crawford  at  the  stake  on  June 
12,  1782.  A full-scale  replica  of  his 
pioneer  cabin  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Connells- 
ville,  and  his  bronze  statue  stands  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

June  15,  1752:  Benjamin  Franklin 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity. 

July  9,  1755:  General  Braddock  was 
defeated  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela. 

September  8,  1756:  Colonel  John 
Armstrong  and  a band  of  Pennsylvania 
frontiersmen  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Indian  village  of  Kittanning. 

1901:  State  Department  of  Forestry 
established. 
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Happenings  in  Penn’s  Woods 


Christopher  Sholes,  a printer  born 
near  Danville,  was  a pioneer  in  devel- 
oping the  typewriter,  and  had  a patent 
for  one  as  early  as  1868. 

Benjamin  Rush  (1745-1813),  born 
near  Philadelphia,  is  often  called  “the 
Father  of  American  Medicine.”  He  was 
also  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Pennsylvania’s  Benjamin  West 
(1738-1820),  was  one  of  America’s  first 
noted  painters. 

May  19,  1774:  Paul  Revere  rode  into 
Philadelphia  to  urge  Pennsylvania  to 
support  the  cause  of  Boston.  Septem- 
ber 5,  1774,  The  First  Continental  Con- 
gress met  in  Carpenters  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia. 

November  28,  1776:  The  first  arsenal 
of  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Carlisle. 

June  16,  1778:  The  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  June  27,  1778:  Congress 
left  York  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  July 
2-4,  1778,  the  Wyoming  Massacre. 

Pittsburgh’s  KDKA  was  the  first 
radio  station  in  the  world.  It  started  to 
broadcast  on  November  2,  1920. 

Adams  County  has  the  largest  apple 
processing  plant  in  the  United  States. 

In  1886,  Joseph  Pew  of  Mercer 
entered  the  oil  business  and  founded 
the  Sun  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s leading  corporations. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  grown 
mostly  in  Lancaster  and  York  counties. 

On  July  30,  1864,  Andrew  Carnegie 
entered  the  iron  business  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  fortune  became  so  great  that  in 
just  nineteen  years  he  gave  $350,000,000 
to  various  worthwhile  causes,  includ- 
ing the  establishing  of  more  than  2800 
public  libraries.  Yet,  as  a boy,  he  had 
worked  in  a bobbin  factory  for  $1.20  per 
week. 

1794:  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania;  and  General  Wayne 
defeated  the  western  Indians  at  the 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 


Greatest  of  Pennsylvania’s  colonial 
notables  was  Benjamin  Franklin  — 
statesman,  scientist,  diplomat,  printer, 
and  much  more.  But  there  were  many 
other  individuals  of  greater  or  lesser 
fame  — from  the  Revolution’s  Molly 
Pitcher  to  Pequea  Valley’s  Martin  Mey- 
lin  and  his  development  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Long  Rifle;  Dauphin  County’s 
Milton  S.  Hershey  and  his  “chocolate 
empire”  (established  1903);  and  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffy,  the  Clayville 
(Washington  County)  boy  who  grew  up 
to  prepare  the  immensely  popular 
McGuffy  Readers. 

Also  woven  into  the  pattern  of  Penn- 
sylvania history:  John  James  Audubon 
(1785-1851)  and  his  notes  on  “a  blessed 
spot  along  the  Schuylkill  where  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  drawing  occupies  my 
every  moment.”  And  patriot  John  Dick- 
inson (1732—1808),  whose  “Letters 
From  a Farmer  in  Pennsylvania” 
helped  rouse  the  colonists  against  un- 
just taxation  by  England  and  did  much 
to  stir  the  feelings  that  brought  on  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

In  1800  the  Federal  Capital  was  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.C. 

1804:  Philadelphia-Pittsburgh  stage- 
coach line  established. 

October  29,  1811:  The  first  steam- 
boat left  Pittsburgh  for  New  Orleans. 
(Lancaster  County’s  Robert  Fulton  had 
successfully  operated  his  steamboat 
— the  Clermont  — on  the  Hudson  River 
in  August,  1807.) 

December  2,  1824:  The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized. 

February  25,  1826:  The  Pennsylvania 
Canal  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

April  1,  1834:  The  Free  Public  School 
Act  became  effective. 

1841:  The  commercial  production  of 
coke  began  in  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict. 

May  31,  1889:  The  devastating  Johns- 
town Flood. 

October  4,  1906:  New  State  Capitol 
dedicated. 
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One  hundred  years  before  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  course  of 
Pennsylvania  history  and  perhaps 
that  of  all  North  America  was 
shaped  at  Bushy  Run  by  the  events 
of  . . . 

Two  Scorching  Days  in  August 

By  John  C.  Benyo 


THE  SWELTERING  heat  and  hu- 
midity were  particularly  oppres- 
sive the  afternoon  of  August  5,  1763. 
Even  the  dense  foliage  and  heavy 
undergrowth  that  enveloped  Colonel 
Henry  Bouquet’s  army  provided  little 
relief.  A small  stream  called  Bushy 
Run  lay  a short  march  ahead.  The  col- 
umn would  reach  it  a bit  after  one 
o’clock  and  there  all  would  enjoy  rest 
and  refreshment. 

The  long  trek  across  Pennsylvania 
had  been  extremely  difficult  for  many 
of  the  Highlanders  in  Bouquet’s  com- 
mand. A number  had  contracted 
fever  during  recent  duty  in  the  West 
Indies  and  were  more  fit  for  a sur- 
geon’s care  than  for  marching.  Some 
were  so  weak  that  they  had  been 
transported  in  wagons  most  of  the 
way.  Many  seemed  almost  in  a stupor 
as  they  plodded  toward  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  still  25  miles  to  the  west  and 
under  siege  by  the  Indians  for  more 
than  two  months. 

The  general  Indian  uprising  that 
would  come  to  be  called  Pontiac’s 
War  had  been  raging  since  spring.  As 
a result  of  her  victory  over  France  in 
the  recently  concluded  French  and 
Indian  War,  England  controlled  the 
Ohio  country.  Great  Lakes,  and  Can- 
ada. Under  General  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
commander  of  English  forces  in  North 
America,  Indian  policy  had  become 
harsh,  with  trade  in  firearms,  gun- 
powder, and  lead  severely  restricted. 
The  practice  of  placating  the  tribes 
with  gifts  was  halted.  The  English 
refused  to  abandon  their  forts  as  they 
had  promised  once  the  French  were 


driven  away.  Furthermore,  they  even 
manned  posts  taken  from  the  French. 
In  violation  of  treaties,  a steady 
stream  of  settlers  poured  westward. 
These  factors,  coupled  with  diehard 
French  prodding  to  pass  the  war  belts, 
had  ignited  a concerted  Indian  effort 
to  drive  the  English  east,  beyond  the 
mountains  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
forever. 

An  influential  Ottawa  chief  named 
Pontiac  had  masterminded  numerous 
attacks  on  English  forts  and  settle- 
ments that  were  being  executed  with 
frightening,  methodical  precision. 
Smaller  posts  like  Venango,  Le  Boeuf, 
Presque  Isle,  and  Sandusky  already 
had  fallen,  their  garrisons  killed  or 
captured.  Terrified  settlers  fled  as  far 
east  as  Philadelphia  to  escape  the 
frontier  bloodbath. 

In  The  Grip  of  Guyasuta 

While  Pontiac  and  an  alliance  of 
Great  Lakes  tribes  had  the  fortress  at 
Detroit  under  siege,  the  approximately 
600  soldiers  and  settlers  inside  Fort 
Pitt  were  strangling  in  the  grip  of 
Chief  Guyasuta  and  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  and  Mingoes  (Senecas  and 
other  Iroquoian  peoples)  of  the  Ohio 
country.  Additional  war  parties  from 
distant  tribes  like  the  Miamis,  Wyan- 
dots  (Hurons),  and  Pontiac’s  Ottawas 
tightened  that  grip.  Faced  with  the 
loss  of  their  homeland  and  very  way 
of  life,  Custaloga,  Shingas,  Turtle 
Heart,  and  other  noteworthy  chiefs 
joined  Guyasuta  to  watch  intently  as 
day  after  monotonous  day  Fort  Pitt 
baked  under  the  summer  sun. 
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Although  an  impressive  fortifica- 
tion capable  of  withstanding  a direct 
Indian  assault,  Fort  Pitt  teetered  on 
the  brink  of  disaster.  The  unusually 
hot,  dry  summer,  dwindling  supplies, 
an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  and  the 
wounding  of  the  commandant.  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Ecuyer,  all  threatened  to 
force  surrender. 

In  June,  General  Amherst  finally 
acknowledged  the  outbreak  to  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  frontier.  He 
ordered  Colonel  Bouquet  and  the  only 
troops  available — elements  of  three 
weary  regiments,  the  42nd  High- 
landers (Black  Watch),  the  77th 
(Montgomery)  Highlanders,  and  the 
60th  Royal  Americans  (colonial 


THE  FATE  OF  Fort  Pitt  and  perhaps  the  en- 
tire frontier  rested  on  a battle  fought  with 
the  Indians  by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet’s 
force  at  Bushy  Run. 


troops,  many  being  German  immi- 
grants)— into  the  hornets’  nest  of 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  staging  area  at  Carlisle  was  a 
scene  of  turmoil  as  refugees  from  the 
countryside  told  of  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  Indians.  Given  little 
help  by  either  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly or  the  very  settlers  he  had  been 
sent  to  protect.  Bouquet  gathered  the 
provisions,  wagons,  and  horses  needed 
for  the  expedition.  On  July  18,  with 
the  addition  of  teamsters  and  a hand- 
ful of  rangers.  Bouquet  and  his  army 
of  about  550  men  began  the  long, 
fateful  march  west. 

Bouquet  was  certainly  no  stranger 
to  the  frontier.  He  had  been  second  in 
command  to  General  Forbes  during 
the  expedition  of  1758  that  finally 
wrenched  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and 
Fort  Duquesne  (later  site  of  Fort  Pitt 
and  Pittsburgh)  from  the  French.  He 
had  been  responsible  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  Forbes  Road  and 
for  upgrading  the  fortifications  of  all 
posts  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
44-year-old  Swiss  mercenary  had  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  officers  and  un- 
precedented loyalty  of  his  men.  Even 
the  backwoodsmen  who  usually  felt 
contempt  for  officers  had  uncom- 
monly high  regard  for  him.  His 
knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the  In- 
dian as  an  enemy  set  him  apart  from 
most  of  his  fellow  officers. 

Attack  Certain 

As  the  column  snaked  westward, 
every  man  realized  that  attack  by  the 
Indians  was  a certainty.  Where  and  in 
what  force  were  the  only  questions. 
Evidence  of  raids  observed  firsthand 
about  Shippensburg,  Fort  Loudon, 
and  Fort  Bedford,  where  a number  of 
backwoodsmen  were  enlisted,  made 
Bouquet  uneasy.  Twice  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  much 
stronger  English  forces  had  failed 
tragically  on  similar  expeditions.  In 
1755,  Braddock’s  mighty  army  was 
annihilated  along  the  Monongahela, 
while  in  1758  Forbes’  advanced  force 
under  Grant  was  destroyed  within 
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sight  of  the  men  in  Fort  Duquesne. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Ecuyer  peered  from  the 
Monongahela  bastion  of  Fort  Pitt  to 
confirm  what  the  puzzled  sentries  had 
reported.  After  two  months  of  siege, 
the  Indians  had  suddenly  vanished. 
Hobbling  on  his  wounded  leg,  Ecuyer, 
like  the  others,  felt  exhilarated  that 
the  terror  of  the  siege  was  over.  His 
joy  was  tempered  by  the  realization 
that  the  Indians  had  gone  for  good 
reason.  Intelligence  reports  assured 
him  that  a relief  column  under  Bou- 
quet was  approaching  from  the  east. 
Bored  with  their  seemingly  fruitless 
siege,  the  warriors  had  gone  to  attack 
a more  vulnerable  enemy.  If  vic- 
torious, they  would  return.  The  fate 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  perhaps  the  entire 
frontier  rested  on  a battle  to  be  fought 
in  the  forest  to  the  east.  A tense  vigil 
began  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Communications  Cut 

The  army  reached  Fort  Ligonier, 
50  miles  east  of  Fort  Pitt,  on  August  2. 
Bouquet  learned  from  the  comman- 
dant, Lieutenant  Archibald  Blane, 
that  the  Indians  had  twice  attacked 
there  and  that  communication  with 
Fort  Pitt  had  been  cut  for  a month. 
Leaving  his  wagons.  Bouquet  began  a 
forced  march  on  August  4 with  his 
troops  and  about  350  pack  horses 
loaded  with  flour  and  other  provi- 
sions. The  column  had  covered  about 
25  miles  in  the  two-day  march  as  it 
approached  Bushy  Run  on  August  5. 
The  plan  was  to  halt  at  Bushy  Run, 
wait  for  nightfall,  and  then  march 
through  the  narrows  of  Turtle  Creek. 
That  was  where  Bouquet  most  sus- 
pected ambush,  and  he  hoped  dark- 
ness would  offer  an  advantage. 

At  about  one  o’clock,  just  beyond  a 
point  Bouquet  called  Edge  Hill  and 
within  a mile  of  Bushy  Run,  shots 
were  heard  ahead  of  the  main  column. 
Twelve  of  Bouquet’s  scouts  and 
flankers  died  in  the  ambush  and  the 
rest  of  the  advanced  guard  became 
hotly  engaged  with  the  Indians.  Hop- 
ing it  to  be  simply  a hit-and-run  at- 


LOCATION of  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  is 
shown  above.  There  is  now  a small  museum 
with  interesting  artifacts  here,  and  several 
picnic  areas  for  use  by  visitors. 

tack,  Bouquet  sent  two  companies  of 
Highlanders  ahead  to  clear  the  road. 
With  a volley  and  bayonet  charge, 
they  flushed  the  Indians  from  ambush 
like  so  many  grouse.  Before  the  Scots 
could  return  to  their  position  in  the 
line,  however,  the  enemy  returned  in 
greater  force,  striking  both  flanks  as 
well  as  the  head  of  the  main  column. 
Bouquet  countered  by  ordering  a gen- 
eral charge  to  clear  the  high  ground 
ahead,  and  again  the  painted  warriors 
bounded  away  before  the  soldiers’ 
shining  bayonets. 

As  the  column  tried  to  regroup,  the 
Indians  continued  to  strike  and  fall 
back  until,  with  considerable  rein- 
forcements, they  had  the  army  sur- 
rounded. Their  firing  was  heavy  all 
along  the  column,  but  was  especially 
intense  at  the  vulnerable  pack  train  in 
the  rear.  His  worst  fears  realized, 
already  with  substantial  casualties, 
and  surrounded  by  a force  at  least  the 
size  of  his  own,  Bouquet  ordered 
retreat  to  cover  the  pack  train. 

As  the  troops  fell  back  to  Edge  Hill 
where  the  pack  train  was  being  as- 
saulted, Bouquet  realized  that  here 
his  pinned-down  army  would  have  to 
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make  its  stand.  Trees  and  scrub  growth 
covered  the  hilltop,  offering  some 
protection,  but  the  surrounding  heavy 
woods  completely  hid  the  enemy. 
Bouquet  deployed  his  men  in  a cir- 
cular formation  around  the  hilltop 
with  the  pack  horses  inside,  hidden  as 
well  as  possible. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  and  into 
the  evening,  the  savage  exchange  of 
musketry  continued.  While  Bouquet’s 
troops  performed  well,  especially  the 
Highlanders  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  forest  fighting,  their  casual- 
ties continued  to  mount.  In  addition 
to  their  steady  fire,  the  Indians  con- 
stantly probed  Bouquet’s  position  for 
a weak  spot.  Parties  of  warriors  would 
creep  in  as  close  as  possible,  spring 
from  cover,  deliver  their  fire,  then 
charge.  Repeatedly  they  were  turned 
back  by  the  fire  and  bayonets  of  Bou- 
quet’s soldiers.  The  Indians  suffered 
casualties  by  this  tactic,  but  they  in- 
flicted far  more. 

Flour  Fort 

As  his  number  of  wounded  grew. 
Bouquet  directed  that  the  bags  of 
flour  be  taken  from  the  pack  horses 
and  stacked  to  form  a small  oval  en- 
closure in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 
This  tiny  fort  gave  the  wounded  some 
protection  from  the  raging  battle. 

The  pack  horses  proved  easy  targets 
for  the  Indians.  Many  were  hit  and 
added  to  the  chaos,  shrieking  and 
kicking  wildly  through  the  circle.  The 
extreme  heat,  fatigue,  suffocating 
powder  smoke,  lack  of  water,  badly 
fouled  muskets,  stench  of  rapidly 
decomposing  dead  men  and  horses,  as 
well  as  the  other  horrors  of  combat 
made  the  battlefield  a living  night- 
mare. As  dusk  fell,  so,  mercifully,  did 
the  tempo  of  the  fighting.  In  the  fail- 
ing light.  Bouquet  penned  what  he 
was  certain  would  be  his  last  dispatch 
to  General  Amherst. 

The  night  brought  its  own  terrify- 
ing sounds — the  moans  of  the  dying 
and  taunts  of  Indians  shouted  in 
broken  English.  Andrew  Byerly, 
weeks  earlier  driven  from  his  home  in 


Bushy  Run  by  the  Indians,  spent  the 
night  slipping  in  and  out  of  the  circle 
to  a tiny  spring,  bringing  back  in  his 
hat  precious  water  for  the  suffering 
wounded. 

At  first  light  that  sultry  August  6, 
the  Indians  resumed  their  attack. 
More  troops  fell  dead  or  wounded  as 
the  fire  and  probing  assaults  of  the 
warriors  intensified.  In  a short  time 
the  thinning  ranks  would  cause  the 
entire  circle  to  collapse  and  Bouquet’s 
force  would  be  overrun.  The  colonel 
called  his  officers  together  and  a plan 
was  devised  that  might  cause  many  of 
the  Indians  to  mass  in  one  area,  then 
force  them  to  stand  and  fight.  At 
about  10  o’clock  that  morning,  the 
gamble  was  taken. 

In  a maneuver  comparable  to  a 
“pulling  guard”  in  a modern  football 
play.  Bouquet  ordered  two  companies 
of  Highlanders  to  fall  back  in  ap- 
parent retreat  from  the  western  arc  of 
the  circle.  Troops  on  either  side  were 
to  close  the  gap,  give  ground,  and 
provide  covering  fire  to  enhance  the 
appearance  of  withdrawal. 

The  trickery  worked.  The  Indians 
opposite  the  apparent  retreat  began 
an  assault  on  the  weakened  position. 
They  apparently  believed  one  smash- 
ing blow  would  overrun  the  hilltop 
and  scatter  the  soldiers  so  they  could 
be  destroyed  easily.  However,  the  two 
“retreating”  Highland  companies 
under  Major  Campbell  had  in  fact  not 
retreated.  Instead,  utilizing  the  cover 
of  the  rolling  terrain  and  heavy  woods, 
they  raced  through,  then  out  of  the 
circle,  and  swung  south,  then  west, 
around  the  hill  toward  the  right  flank 
of  the  oncoming  warriors.  The  trapped 
were  about  to  become  the  entrappers. 

Led  by  two  Delaware  war  chiefs, 
Keekyuscung  and  his  son  Wolf,  the 
massed  Indians  rushed  the  sagging  de- 
fenses, unaware  of  Campbell’s  troops 
approaching  on  the  right.  Above  the 
musketry  and  war  cries,  Campbell’s 
voice  rang  out:  “Present  firelocks!” 
From  behind  trees,  deadfalls,  and 
laurel  tangles  the  “retreating”  Scots 
slid  forward  the  bayonet-fixed  muzzles 
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FOLLOWING  COLONEL  BOUQUET’S  orders,  two  companies  of  Highlanders  fell  back  in 
apparent  retreat,  tricking  the  Indians  into  an  assault.  The  Highlanders  then  smashed  the 
attackers’  flank,  routing  them  completely. 


of  their  Brown  Bess  muskets.  As  the 
howling  war  party  passed  before 
them,  Campbell  bellowed  the  order: 
“Give — FIRE!”  There  was  a rolling, 
deafening  blast  and  a choking,  blind- 
ing cloud  of  powder  smoke.  The  In- 
dian attack  stalled,  much  of  its  right 
flank  literally  ripped  away  by  the 
point-blank  volley. 

The  stunned  warriors  that  re- 
mained boldly,  but  without  much  ef- 
fect, returned  the  fire.  At  last  having 
their  tormentors  with  empty  muskets 
and  within  easy  grasp,  the  Highlanders 
burst  from  cover  and  charged  viciously 
with  bayonets  and  claymores  (a  High- 
land sword).  For  what  seemed  like 
eternity,  Bouquet  and  the  remaining 
troops  watched  nervously  as  the  brutal 
hand-to-hand  combat  swirled  through 
the  hardwoods  and  thickets.  Unable 
to  long  withstand  the  fierce  disci- 


plined charge  of  the  Scots,  the  war- 
riors broke  and  ran. 

Meanwhile,  Bouquet  had  dis- 
patched Captain  Basset  with  one  com- 
pany of  Royal  Americans  and  another 
of  Highlanders  to  set  a second  trap. 
They  hid  themselves  opposite  Camp- 
bell’s ambush,  along  the  Indian  escape 
route.  As  Campbell’s  Scots  drove  the 
fleeing  warriors  before  them.  Basset’s 
men  delivered  another  lethal  volley 
that  transformed  the  retreat  into  total 
panic.  The  Indians  scattered,  with 
Campbell’s  and  Basset’s  men  in  hot 
pursuit.  Those  warriors  that  still  re- 
mained about  the  circle  realized  the 
battle  was  lost  and  quickly  melted 
into  the  forest.  In  a short  time.  Edge 
Hill  was  quiet.  The  action  that  history 
would  call  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run 
was  over. 

The  bodies  of  approximately  60 
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warriors,  including  those  of  Keekyus- 
cung  and  Wolf,  were  found  on  the 
battlefield.  Only  one  Indian  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  was  summarily  shot 
through  the  head  by  one  of  the  en- 
raged rangers.  However,  the  price 
Bouquet’s  army  paid  for  victory  was 
staggering.  Eight  officers  and  115 
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BOUQUET’S  VICTORY  at  Bushy  Run, 
coupled  with  Chief  Pontiac’s  failure  to  take 
Detroit,  spelled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
Pontiac’s  War.  The  Pennsylvania  frontier 
then  was  relatively  free  of  major  conflict  for 
a decade. 

men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
were  missing.  In  addition,  many  pack 
horses  had  been  killed  or  lost.  Those 
that  remained  were  needed  to  trans- 
port the  wounded,  necessitating  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  provisions 
which  had  been  bound  for  Fort  Pitt. 

After  hastily  burying  the  dead,  the 
battered  army  moved  the  final  agoniz- 
ing mile  to  Bushy  Run  itself.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Indians  attempted  a 
counterattack,  but  were  quickly  driven 
off. 

So  crippled  was  Bouquet’s  force 
that  it  took  four  more  days  to  cover 


the  remaining  25  miles  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Even  word  of  the  battle’s  outcome  did 
not  reach  Ecuyer  until  the  morning  of 
August  10.  Many  at  the  fort  ques- 
tioned that  news  when  suddenly 
canoes  full  of  warriors  glided  down 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  and 
war  parties  appeared  waving  red 
coats,  kilts,  and  fresh  scalps.  Shortly, 
the  war  parties  moved  on  and  the 
canoes  hurriedly  continued  down  the 
Ohio.  At  about  2 o’clock  that  after- 
noon, the  shrill  music  of  bagpipes 
echoed  down  the  King’s  Road  to  Fort 
Pitt.  Bouquet  had  arrived.  The  siege 
had  been  lifted.  The  Indians  had  been 
beaten. 

Bouquet’s  victory  at  Bushy  Run, 
coupled  with  Pontiac’s  failure  to  take 
Detroit,  spelled  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Pontiac’s  War.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  Bouquet  led  a 
force  of  1500  men  out  from  Fort  Pitt 
on  a punitive  expedition  against  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  Muskingum 
River.  So  fearful  had  the  Indians  be- 
come of  him  that  they  offered  no 
armed  resistance.  Instead,  they  sued 
for  peace,  gave  up  several  chiefs  as 
hostages,  and  turned  over  all  white 
captives.  By  this  action,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania frontier  was  kept  relatively  free 
of  major  conflict  with  Indians  until 
Lord  Dunmore’s  War  in  1774. 

Promoted  to  General 

As  a result  of  his  successes  at  Bushy 
Run  and  on  the  Muskingum,  Bouquet 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General,  a rank  never  before  attained 
by  a mercenary  officer  in  the  British 
army.  Appointed  military  commander 
of  the  southern  colonies,  he  arrived  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  on  August  28, 
1765.  Almost  immediately  he  fell  vic- 
tim to  yellow  fever  and  died  a few 
days  later. 

The  Indians  were  to  have  some 
measure  of  revenge  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  for  their  defeat  at  Bushy 
Run.  On  July  13,  1782,  again  under 
Guyasuta  and  in  company  with  a 
party  of  Tories,  they  sacked  and 
burned  Hannastown,  the  first  West- 
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moreland  county  seat,  only  a few  miles 
from  the  Bushy  Run  battlefield.  (See 
Sam  Hossler,  “Hannastown,  the  For- 
gotten Town.”  GAME  NEWS,  July, 
1973,  pp.  2-8.)  This  is  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  the  final  actions  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Passed  over  lightly  or  totally  omitted 
from  many  history  books,  the  Battle  of 
Bushy  Run  deserves  much  more  recog- 
nition. Noted  historian  Francis  Park- 
man  called  it  “.  . . one  of  the  best  con- 
tested actions  ever  fought  between 
white  men  and  Indians.”  ( The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac.  New  York,  Collier, 
1962,  10th  ed.,  p.  317.)  While  it  can- 
not be  compared  with  Gettysburg  in 


terms  of  numbers  involved,  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  equated  as  a turning  point  in 
Pennsylvania  history.  Had  the  Indians 
been  victorious,  the  entire  western 
frontier  would  probably  have  fallen, 
English  settlement  in  the  west  would 
have  been  delayed  for  years,  perhaps 
decades,  and  France  might  have  at- 
tempted to  regain  her  colonial  empire 
in  North  America. 

Fortunately,  the  Bushy  Run  battle- 
field has  been  preserved.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission administers  Bushy  Run  Battle- 
field Park  located  in  Westmoreland 
County  on  Route  993  near  Harrison 
City. 
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End  of  an  era 


No  More  Game  Farm  Turkey  Stocking 

By  Gerald  A.  Wunz  and  Arnold  Hayden 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologists 


RESEARCH  CAN  be  a frustrating 
business,  especially  with  wild- 
life. If  the  findings  are  agreeable  to 
the  beliefs  of  the  public,  then  they 
may  soon  be  put  into  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  species  concerned.  If 
they  are  contrary,  look  for  years  of 
controversy.  Because  of  this  diversion 
from  affirmative  management,  the 
big  loser  in  these  situations  is  the  very 
species  we  are  intent  on  helping. 

Such  was  the  case  that  began  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  when  we  were  as- 
signed by  the  Game  Commission  to 
map  wild  turkey  range  and  to  in- 
vestigate some  population  problems 
occurring  in  certain  sections  of  the 
state.  A prelude  to  our  research  was 
gathering  historical  information. 

Written  articles  on  the  subject,  we 
found,  were  not  always  complete,  so 
we  set  out  to  fill  in  voids  by  interview- 
ing the  older  game  protectors  and 
former  refuge  keepers.  The  first  thing 
we  discovered  contradicted  the  writ- 
ings of  the  time  which  said  that  Penn- 
sylvania's native  wild  turkeys  had 
been  wiped  out,  except  for  a few 
flocks  that  supposedly  held  on  in  a 
county  or  two  on  the  Maryland 
border.  Instead,  we  learned  they  were 
present,  though  in  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  in  nearly  all  counties  of  the 
southcentral  mountain  region  south  of 
Lock  Haven. 

Phenomenal  Eruption 

But  what  we  were  mainly  interested 
in  was  documenting  the  phenomenal 
eruption  of  the  turkey  population  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s  across  the  north- 
central  plateau,  a region  that  histori- 
cally had  never  been  occupied  by 
turkeys.  This  population  boom  was 
credited  to  the  stocking  of  artificially 


propagated  and  game  farm-raised 
turkeys  that  supposedly  found  the 
new  hardwood  forest  more  favorable 
than  the  virgin  conifer  forests  it  re- 
placed. It  won  national  acclaim  as  the 
game  management  success  of  its  day. 
We,  like  nearly  everyone  else  of  that 
era,  were  caught  up  in  the  same  belief. 

One  of  those  old-timers  we  talked 
to,  Leroy  Gleason,  was  there  when 
and  where  it  happened.  He  had  be- 
come supervisor  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Northcentral  Division  and 
what  he  told  us  one  day  in  his  office 
bordered  on  heresy.  For  the  first  time 
we  were  hearing  evidence  that  the 
natural  movement  of  native  wild  tur- 
keys from  the  southcentral  to  the 
northcentral  was  also  responsible  for 
the  population  growth.  He  pointed 
out  that  turkey  flocks  began  appear- 
ing on  the  plateau  north  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
before  any  game  farm  turkeys  were 
ever  stocked  there.  When  we  asked 
him  how  they  got  there,  he  replied, 
“They  can  walk  and  fly,  can’t  they?” 

We  dug  deeper  by  questioning  the 
long-term  game  protectors  in  the 
northcentral  counties.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  reported  that  turkeys  first 
showed  up  along  the  southern  borders 
of  their  counties,  and  that  the  line  of 
occupied  territory  moved  north  at 
about  five  miles  per  year.  In  the  1950s 
they  reached  the  New  York  border. 

This  south  to  north  pattern  of 
establishment  seemed  unusual.  It  was 
what  we  would  expect  from  the  na- 
tural movement  of  our  native  wild 
turkeys  rather  than  from  the  farm- 
raised  turkeys  that  were  being  stocked 
simultaneously  throughout  the  region. 
Still  there  was  no  proof  which  was 
more  important,  the  natural  move- 
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Turkey  Range  Expansion,  1938  to  Present 


Range  Limits:  i I 1938 


1955-70  Occupied  in  I970's 


X’s  indicate  counties  where  wild-trapped  turkeys  have  been  released. 


ment  of  native  birds  or  the  release  of 
pen-raised  stock.  Or  could  one  have 
done  the  job  without  the  other? 

When  we  looked  at  the  occupied 
and  potential  turkey  range  map  of  the 
state  which  we  had  just  completed, 
our  belief  in  the  role  of  the  game  farm 
turkeys  was  further  shaken.  We  found 
that  turkeys  had  become  established 
only  where  the  forest  was  continuous 
and  that  there  had  been  no  significant 
increase  in  occupied  territory  for  fif- 
teen years.  Where  forests  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  southcentral  and 
northcentral  turkey  range  by  a wide 
farmed  or  urbanized  valley,  with  few 
exceptions,  turkeys  had  not  become 
permanently  established  in  these  sepa- 
rated ranges  despite  the  stocking  of 
thousands  of  game  farm  turkeys  over 
a long  period  of  time.  The  exceptions 
were  small  populations  that  persisted 
where  there  were  refuges  or  private 
estates  on  which  the  birds  were  pro- 
tected. Elsewhere,  populations  begun 
solely  from  releases  of  game  farm 
birds  had  dwindled  and  disappeared 
by  the  time  the  fall  hunting  season 
was  opened. 

Investigations  started  in  1951  by 
Harvey  Roberts,  now  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  continued  through 
most  of  the  1960s,  were  to  damage  the 


game  farm  turkeys’  image  even  fur- 
ther. This  study  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  turkey  populations  were 
declining  in  the  original  southcentral 
range.  The  obvious  remedy — mass 
releases  of  the  pen-raised  birds  that 
supposedly  had  done  so  well  in  the 
northcentral — failed  dramatically.  In 
some  cases  the  birds  refused  to  go  wild, 
ending  up  in  barnyards.  It  was  also 
found  that  game  farm  birds  can  carry 
disease  and  thereby  posed  a threat  to 
any  existing  native  flocks. 

Many  other  states  that  had  heard  of 
the  turkey  increase  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  tried  our  game  farm 
stock  were  finding  similar  problems. 
All  except  Michigan  reported  eventual 
failures.  Most  states  then  turned  to 
trapping  and  transferring  native  stock. 
Their  initial  success  encouraged  Penn- 
sylvania to  give  it  a try.  Thus  was 
born  a new  program,  trapping  tur- 
keys where  good  native  populations 
exist  and  transporting  them  to  unoc- 
cupied habitat. 

Pennsylvania’s  results  were  no  less 
successful.  A comparative  handful  of 
native  birds  were  establishing  fast- 
growing and  lasting  populations  of 
turkeys  where  repeated  releases  of 
farm-raised  birds  had  failed.  Finally, 
the  outer  boundaries  of  occupied 
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range  began  to  expand  again  in  the 
1970s,  after  a fifteen-year  period  of 
little  increase.  Nearly  as  much  new 
range  was  occupied  by  turkeys  in  the 
decade  of  the  ’70s  as  during  the  previ- 
ous thirty  years  (see  map). 


WILD  TURKEYS  are  usually  trapped  by  use 
of  a cannon  net,  as  this  one  was.  The  trap- 
ping and  transferring  of  wild  birds  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  way  of  getting  viable 
populations  into  suitable  cover. 

It  all  boiled  down  to  the  increas- 
ingly apparent  fact  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  artificially  propagate 
and  pen-raise  a game  bird  that  can 
readily  revert  to  the  wild  when  re- 
leased. Care  in  selecting  breeders  with 
the  wildest  traits  might  help,  but  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  birds  in  cap- 
tivity automatically  dooms  them  to 
degrees  of  tameness.  Few,  if  any,  have 
a chance  to  become  truly  wild  turkeys. 

It  is  true  that  some  game  farm  tur- 
keys can  survive  and  reproduce,  and  if 
well  protected  can  maintain  low-level 
populations.  In  stark  contrast  with 
these  stagnant  populations  are  the 
rapidly  increasing  and  long-lasting 
populations  derived  from  wild  native 
stock. 

By  the  1970s  most  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  and  sportsmen  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the 
state  began  to  realize  that  the  future 
for  wild  turkey  restoration  lay  with 


the  trap-and-transfer  program.  Stock- 
ing of  game  farm  turkeys,  already 
stopped  in  the  northcentral  counties 
in  1960,  was  also  phased  out  in  the 
southcentral  and  half  of  the  western 
counties. 

But  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  pen- 
raised  stock  was  being  diverted,  na- 
turally continued  to  strongly  support 
the  game  farm  program.  By  the  late 
1970s  it  appeared  to  them  that  the 
thousands  of  game  farm  turkeys  being 
dumped  annually  in  the  solidly 
forested  Pocono  Plateau  were  finally 
taking  hold.  They  weren’t  aware  that 
180  wild-trapped  turkeys  previously 
had  been  stocked  in  three  counties 
there.  Also,  New  York  State  had  re- 
leased wild  stock  all  along  our  com- 
mon border  and  their  color-tagged 
birds  were  being  reported  on  our  side 
of  the  state  line.  It  was  from  these 
areas  where  wild  birds  had  been  re- 
leased that  populations  appeared  to 
develop  and  spread.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  these  populations  stopped  or 
slowed  their  spread  wherever  the 
habitat  became  fragmented  or  discon- 
nected. Thus  the  western  counties  of 
the  northeastern  region  (such  as  North- 
umberland) remained  without  a tur- 
key population — again,  despite  years 
of  stocking  with  game  farm  birds. 

Halfway  Across  County 

Putting  bands,  colored  markers  and 
tiny  radio  transmitters  on  native  wild 
turkeys  had  already  told  us  that  these 
birds  would  sometimes  travel  halfway 
across  a county.  This  explains  how 
they  were  able  so  quickly  to  occupy 
the  northcentral  plateau  and  later  the 
Pocono  region. 

Thus  the  evidence  is  considerable 
(and  it  is  still  mounting)  that  the 
spread  of  turkeys  across  Pennsylvania 
would  have  occurred  even  if  no  game 
farm  turkeys  had  ever  been  stocked. 
At  this  late  date  there  is  no  way  of 
proving  absolutely  that  game  farm 
turkeys  had  no  role  in  it.  But  it  would 
be  pointless  to  continue  a highly  ques- 
tionable program  of  artificially 
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propagated  turkeys  when  a proven 
wildlife  technique  such  as  trapping 
and  transplanting  of  native  stock  has 
been  so  highly  successful  in  establish- 
ing and  re-establishing  the  wild 
turkey  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  our  final  analysis  of  the  question, 
we  should  turn  to  the  experiences  of 
other  states,  states  which  were  com- 
pletely without  a turkey  population 
when  they  started  their  restoration 
efforts  and  whose  “turkey  ranges” 
were  so  located  that  natural  move- 
ment of  birds  from  nearby  states  was 
improbable.  All  of  these  at  one  time  or 
another  tried  game  farm  turkeys, 
usually  from  Pennsylvania.  Only  one 
could  be  considered  successful.  Yet 
when  a few  wild-trapped  birds  were 
obtained  from  a neighboring  state, 
the  exploding  turkey  populations  that 
resulted  in  some  were  reminiscent  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  in  the  ’40s 
and  ’50s. 

The  one  exception,  Michigan,  does 
have  a relatively  slow  growing  turkey 
population  that  resulted  solely  from 
Pennsylvania  game  farm  birds  re- 
leased twenty-five  years  ago.  But  to 
maintain  it  added  protection  had  to 
be  given  by  prohibiting  all  fall  turkey 
hunting.  This  caused  a Michigan 
biologist  to  confide:  “I  sure  wish  we 
had  started  with  wild-trapped  stock.” 

We  wish  that  Pennsylvania  had  also, 
because  if  it  had,  every  bit  of  habitat 
in  the  entire  state  would  probably  be 
occupied  by  now  with  self-sustaining 
flocks. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  Game  Commission  that 
the  rising  controversy  over  stocking 
game  farm  turkeys  was  having  a de- 
bilitating effect  on  turkey  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  Even  though  in 
recent  years  the  birds  were  being 
raised  mostly  for  put-and-take  shoot- 
ing, they  were  taking  efforts  and 
funds  away  from  other  management 
measures  that  could  help  turkey  popu- 
lations and  improve  their  habitat. 
They  also  gave  a false  sense  of  security 


by  creating  the  impression  that 
habitat  and  range  deficiences,  and 
even  overshooting,  could  be  rectified 
by  the  annual  release  of  game  farm 
turkeys. 

The  Commission  also  felt  that  game 
farm  turkeys  had  already  had  ample 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves. 
More  than  200,000  had  been  stocked 
over  the  years,  most  from  our  own 
game  farm  which  began  operation  in 
1930  but  some  from  other  sources  as 
early  as  1915. 

Greatest  Concern 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  was 
that  it  had  become  difficult  to  stock 
pen-raised  birds  where  they  wouldn’t 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  established 
wild  populations  resulting  from  the 
trap-and-transfer  program.  This  had 
already  added  4000  square  miles  to 
occupied  range,  and  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  program  as  ordered 
by  the  Commission  meant  we  were 
running  out  of  places  where  we  could 
intelligently  release  game  farm  birds. 

Faced  with  all  of  this  evidence,  in 
October  1980  the  Game  Commission 
voted  to  cease  stocking  farm-reared 
turkeys.  Pennsylvania  thus  became 
the  last  state  of  those  which  had  fol- 
lowed this  game  management  prac- 
tice to  abandon  it.  This  landmark 
decision  was  applauded  by  wildlife 
oriented  organizations  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Wildlife 
Society,  the  National  and  State  Wild 
Turkey  Federations,  and  even  the 
state’s  oldest  conservation  organiza- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. Resolutions  against  the  prac- 
tice of  stocking  game  farm  turkeys 
had  already  been  passed  by  the  North- 
east Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society,  of 
which  Pennsylvania  is  a member,  and 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  is  an  affiliate. 

The  stocking  of  pen-raised  turkeys 
was  simply  one  of  those  programs 
whose  time  had  come  to  end. 
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The  Long-Lived  Hemlock 

Our  State  Tree 

By  Laurence  E.  Stotz 


THREE  HUNDRED  years  ago 
when  William  Penn  was  granted 
his  charter  to  colonize  in  the  New 
World,  he  wanted  to  name  the  colony 
Sylvania,  or  Woodland.  But  King 
Charles  II  insisted  that  the  name  be 
Pennsylvania,  or  Penn’s  Woods. 

Either  name  would  have  been  fit- 
ting, for  at  that  time  90  percent  of 
Pennsylvania  was  a wilderness  of  trees 
of  infinite  variety.  Even  today,  there 
are  102  species  in  our  forests,  41  of 
which  are  of  commercial  value.  Out 
of  this  impressive  number,  the  East- 
ern hemlock  was  selected  as  Pennsyl- 
vania’s State  Tree. 

Even  after  300  years  of  empire 
building  the  name  still  applies,  for  the 


forests  of  Pennsylvania  persist,  with 
almost  two  out  of  every  three  acres 
covered  with  trees.  But  most  of  Penn- 
sylvania's second-growth  forests  of 
today  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
virgin  forests  of  three  centuries  ago. 

Fortunately,  though,  a few  patches 
of  virgin  timber  still  exist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  largest  of  these  is  the 
4080-acre  Tionesta  Natural  and  Scenic 
Area  tract  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  If  you  would  like  to  step  back 
300  years  into  a quiet  world  of  big 
trees,  there  is  no  better  place  in  the 
East  to  do  so  than  in  this  magnificent 
area.  Here  you  can  see  hemlocks  that 
have  survived  drought,  windthrow, 
and  insect  attacks  for  over  three  cen- 
turies. The  oldest  hemlock  found  here 
had  lived  for  536  years,  according  to  a 
count  of  its  annual  growth  rings. 

The  Beech 

A companion  tree  to  the  hemlock  in 
this  pristine  forest  is  the  beech.  One  of 
the  keys  to  the  survival  of  both  those 
species  is  their  ability  to  grow  while 
overshadowed  by  taller,  more  mature 
trees.  Perhaps  that  is  why  beech  and 
hemlock  together  make  up  90  percent 
of  the  merchantable-size  trees  here. 
Over  the  centuries  there  has  been  a 
constant  battle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween these  two  dominant  species. 
Currently  the  hemlock  is  far  more 
numerous,  but  in  the  long  run  neither 
attains  lasting  supremacy. 

I have  yet  to  see  a white  pine  in  the 
Tionesta  Natural  and  Scenic  Area. 
But  at  the  other  area  of  virgin  timber 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest — the 
121-acre  Heart’s  Content  Scenic  Area 
— a white  pine  and  a hemlock  have 
fought  for  centuries  for  the  same  liv- 
ing space.  Their  trunks  touch  at  the 
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base,  but  the  pine  has  outdistanced 
the  hemlock  in  reaching  for  the  sky. 
Its  greater  height,  though,  has  been 
its  undoing  and  has  probably  saved 
the  hemlock.  Lightning  plowed  a nar- 
row spiral-patterned  furrow  through 
the  bark  of  the  pine,  which  cut  off  its 
lifeline — the  cambium  layers  of  cells. 

Whitetailed  deer  are  rare  in  both  of 
these  virgin  timber  tracts.  The  reason 
goes  back  to  the  1930s  when  deer 
numbers  peaked  due  to  all  of  the 
brushy  habitat  created  by  the  logging 
activities  of  the  early  1900s.  Even 
though  the  deer  had  plenty  of  food  in 
the  young  growing  forests,  they  still 
sought  the  cover  offered  by  these  two 
remaining  blocks  of  virgin  timber  and 
they  consumed  all  the  available  browse 
there. 

In  1930,  the  hemlock-hardwood 
forest  in  the  Tionesta  Natural  and 
Scenic  Area  still  retained  an  under- 
story of  young  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods. Mixed  in  with  it  was  a heavy 
stand  of  shrubs,  including  an  abun- 
dance of  witch  hobble,  which  is  highly 
relished  by  deer.  Twelve  years  later 


the  witch  hobble  had  been  nearly  all 
killed  off  by  overbrowsing.  The  same 
fate  occurred  to  hemlocks  less  than 
five  feet  high.  Today,  the  only  browse 
available  here  consists  of  the  less  palat- 
able beech  seedlings  and  root  suckers. 
Because  of  this,  the  Tionesta  Natural 
and  Scenic  Area  is  shunned  by  most 
deer  hunters. 

To  the  average  visitor,  though,  bent 
upon  being  among  trees  that  seem 
larger  than  life,  the  Tionesta  Natural 
and  Scenic  Area  and  the  Heart’s  Con- 
tent Scenic  Area  provide  doorways 
back  into  the  time  when  Pennsylvania 
was  a vast  wilderness. 

One  summer  day,  just  after  I had 
started  down  the  Scenic  Trail  into  the 
Tionesta  Area,  I saw  a woman  stand- 
ing alone  beneath  an  unusually  large 
hemlock.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a state 
of  euphoria.  Upon  seeing  me,  she 
rushed  over,  pointed  toward  the  crown 
of  the  hemlock  and  ecstatically  ex- 
claimed, “If  I could  just  climb  to  the 
top  of  that  tree,  I’d  be  halfway  to 
heaven!” 

I think  she  really  meant  it. 


THE  Lehigh  Valley  Outdoor 
Expo  Sports  show  will  again 
have  a North  American  Big 
Game  Competition  and  Display 
this  year,  March  4-8  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Allentown 
Fairgrounds.  More  than  150 
trophies  were  displayed  last 
year,  right,  and  a similar  num- 
ber is  expected  this  year. 
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Why  We  Need  a Bear  License 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


THE  BLACK  BEAR  means  many 
things  to  many  Pennsylvanians. 
For  the  hunter,  it  is  the  ultimate  big 
game  trophy.  For  the  hiker  or  pho- 
tographer, a bear  provides  a cher- 
ished lifelong  memory.  For  the  bee- 
keeper, a bear  can  mean  disaster. 
The  black  bear  is  a valuable  resource 
and  its  continued  wellbeing  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

It’s  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  manage  the  black  bear  accord- 
ing to  a sound  program  which  will 
protect  and  control  its  population  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  black  bear  is  being 
victimized  by  a growing  human  pop- 
ulation and  is,  in  turn,  responsible 
for  more  damage  and  nuisance  com- 
plaints. A management  program 
which  will  protect  the  black  bear 
and  at  the  same  time  minimize  these 
human-bear  conflicts  is  necessary. 

Most  of  these  problems  occur  in  the 
northcentral  and  northeastern  regions 
of  the  state,  for  that's  where  most  of 
our  bears  are  found.  Historically, 
these  have  been  areas  of  low  human 
populations,  hence  bears  were  able  to 
exist  here  essentially  by  themselves. 
However,  over  the  past  few  decades 
the  permanent  human  population  has 
grown  greatly  in  these  areas,  their  use 
for  recreation  also  has  grown,  and 
there  has  been  a significant  increase 
here  in  tourism.  Bear  damage  to  agri- 
cultural products  and  apiaries  has 
increased,  as  have  other  problems 
associated  with  bears  becoming  too 
accustomed  to  humans.  Much  of  this 
is  the  fault  of  persons  who,  either  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  make 
food  available  to  bears  around  camps, 
homes  or  garbage  dumps.  The  general 
fear  or  apprehension  experienced  by 
many  persons  who  encounter  these 
animals  dictates  that  bears  cannot  be 


left  entirely  on  their  own  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Along  with  this  change  in  the  hu- 
man population  in  the  bear’s  range 
has  come  a change  in  the  bear  hunter. 
In  the  past,  bears  were  hunted  by 
relatively  few  individuals.  Most  were 
familiar  with  bears  and  were  willing 
to  accept  the  rigorous  challenge  of 
hunting  this  crafty  animal  on  his  own 
terms.  Today,  however,  the  dedicated 
bear  hunter  has  less  chance  to  match 
wits  with  the  wary  bruin.  Because  the 
number  of  bear  hunters  has  increased 
2 V*  times  in  less  than  ten  years,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  bear  season 
to  one  day,  largely  reducing  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  hunt  to  the  chance  that  a 
bear  will  appear  within  shooting  dis- 
tance during  the  ten  hours  or  so  of 
available  shooting  time. 

With  upwards  of  a quarter-million 
hunters  now  taking  to  the  woods  dur- 
ing the  open  season,  bears  are  sub- 
jected to  pressures  which  can  cause 
extreme  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  only  way  the  Commission 
currently  can  cqunteract  the  increased 
hunting  pressure  and  variations  in 
harvests  is  to  establish  seasons  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  This  can  be  done 
only  after  the  effects  of  the  previous 
harvest  have  been  determined.  Then 
it’s  a matter  of  hoping  conditions 
which  would  cause  a serious  overhar- 
vest don’t  develop.  Under  existing 
regulations,  the  only  way  to  remedy 
an  overharvest  is  to  close  the  bear  sea- 
son the  following  year  to  give  the 
population  time  to  recuperate.  This 
system  of  open-closed  seasons,  with 
little  control  over  the  harvest,  is 
makeshift  management.  Also,  having 
open-closed  seasons  affects  public  atti- 
tudes. It  suggests  bear  numbers  are 
too  low  to  warrant  hunting  and  gives 
the  impression  that  the  species  is  not 
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JOHN  YOUNG,  top  left,  with  Huntingdon  County  bear;  above,  weighing  big  bruin  at  check 
station  in  Pike  County.  Ken  Shoemaker,  below  left,  took  his  bear  in  Clearfield  County, 
while  George  Hoover,  below  right,  got  his  in  Clinton.  Photos  by  CIA’s  Wes  Bower  and  Ed 
Sherlinski. 


being  properly  managed. 

A sound  bear  management  program 
is  needed.  It  must  provide  the  protec- 
tion the  black  bear  deserves  and  must 
allow  for  an  annual  season  to  keep 
bear  numbers  within  the  carrying 
capacity  of  their  habitat  and  to  mini- 
mize the  problems  associated  with 
high  bear  density.  This  is  what  sports- 
men and  property  owners  deserve  and 
the  Game  Commission  needs.  Annual, 
well-regulated  bear  seasons  would 
give  this  control,  and  the  yearly  ex- 
amination of  bears  provided  by  the 
mandatory  check  stations  would  give 
up-to-date  information  of  great  help 
in  accurately  monitoring  the  health  of 
the  population. 

Since  1970,  our  knowledge  about 
Pennsylvania’s  black  bear  has  in- 
creased tremendously  due  to  an  em- 
phasis on  bear  research.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  Commission  biologists,  re- 
searchers from  our  state  universities, 
and  the  biological  and  geographical 
information  gained  at  our  mandatory 
bear  check  stations  have  resulted  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  bear’s 
biology  and  behavior  and  how  these 
relate  to  hunting. 

Unique  Game  Species 

The  black  bear  is  a unique  game 
species  so  far  as  game  management  in 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned.  Unlike  our 
small  game  species  and  the  white- 
tailed deer,  the  black  bear  has  a low 
reproductive  potential.  The  black 
bear  is  a relatively  long-lived  animal 
and,  like  most  such  species,  it  pro- 
duces few  young  but  those  have  a high 
probability  of  surviving.  This  type  of 
reproductive  strategy  is  certainly  suc- 
cessful, but  it  doesn’t  allow  for  a quick 
replacement  of  numbers  lost  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  Most  female  bears 
don’t  breed  until  2Vz  or  3 V2  years  of 
age,  breed  only  every  other  year,  and 
average  3 cubs  per  litter.  This  means 
that  the  bear  population  needs  more 
time  than  our  other  game  species  to 
substantially  increase  its  numbers. 

Factors  affecting  bear  harvests  have 
been  reported  previously  (GAME 


NEWS,  August,  1980).  Briefly  these 
factors  are:  the  abundance  of  food 
available  in  November  and  December, 
land  ownership,  weather,  and  hunter 
density.  If  more  mast  (food)  is  avail- 
able in  November  and  December, 
bears  remain  active  longer  before  den- 
ning for  the  winter.  This  results  in  a 
higher  harvest  because  more  bears  are 
available  to  the  hunter.  There  is  a 
greater  hunter  density  on  public  than 
private  land,  so  bears  on  public  land 
are  more  likely  to  be  killed.  Weather 
conditions  affect  bear  harvests  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Since  most  bears  den 
when  snow  depths  exceed  one  foot,  a 
heavy  snow  prior  to  the  season  will 
result  in  a low  harvest.  Poor  weather 
conditions  reduce  hunting  pressure 
and  in  turn  the  harvest.  Hunter  den- 
sity directly  affects  the  size  of  the  bear 
harvest:  the  more  there  are,  the  higher 
the  harvest  will  be. 

While  all  these  factors  affect  bear 
harvests,  the  only  one  that  is  directly 
controllable  from  a management 
standpoint  is  hunter  density.  It  is  not 
possible  accurately  to  predict  food 
availability,  hence  time  of  denning; 
there’s  no  control  over  the  weather; 
and  relatively  little  can  be  done  to 
control  the  harvest  through  the  land 
ownership  aspect. 

If  plenty  of  food  is  available  in 
November  and  December  and  the 
weather  is  mild  prior  to  and  during 
hunting  season,  the  bear  population  is 
vulnerable  to  overexploitation.  If 
these  conditions  are  in  effect  several 
years  in  a row,  the  bear  population 
could  be  set  back.  High  back-to-back 
harvests  can  be  harmful  to  the  bear 
population  because  females  breed 
only  every  other  year,  non-pregnant 
females  are  more  susceptible  to  being 
harvested  than  other  classes,  and  be- 
cause many  females  are  killed  before 
they  reach  breeding  age.  Successive 
heavy  harvests  could  take  so  many 
breeding-age  females  that  the  popula- 
tion might  be  temporarily  eliminated 
in  areas  having  few  bears  and  could 
take  years  to  recover  in  areas  of 
moderate  to  high  bear  numbers. 
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Conversely,  if  weather  and  food 
conditions  cause  most  bears  to  den  up 
before  the  season  and  bad  weather 
keeps  many  hunters  home,  the  harvest 
could  be  too  low.  This  would  cause  an 
increase  in  human-bear  conflicts  the 
following  year. 

The  scientific  data  necessary  to  re- 
liably manage  the  black  bear  are  now 
available.  What  is  needed  is  a pro- 
gram that  takes  all  known  factors  into 
account  and  leaves  little  to  chance. 
Following  ten  years  of  intensive 
research,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  recommends  updating 
Pennsylvania’s  bear  management  pro- 
gram in  light  of  current  conditions. 
The  Commission  favors  a bill  that  will 
amend  the  Game  Law  to  require  a 
special  license  to  hunt  bear,  give  the 
agency  the  authority  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  such  licenses  made  available, 
and  provide  the  authority  to  establish 
bear  management  units. 

A fee  to  cover  production  and  ad- 
ministration costs  will  be  charged  for 
the  license.  If  more  hunters  apply  for 
licenses  than  the  Commission’s  biolo- 
gists feel  the  bear  population  should 
be  subjected  to,  an  impartial  drawing 
will  be  held  to  select  an  acceptable 
number  of  applicants. 

As  with  other  hunters  in  general, 
those  after  bear  often  hunt  in  tradi- 
tional areas  which  currently  don’t 
correspond  well  with  where  the  bears 
are.  As  a result,  some  areas  are  under- 
harvested, others  overharvested.  If 
the  number  of  bear  hunters  is  limited 
and  there  are  still  areas  of  overharvest 
or  underharvest,  this  proposed  bill 
would  allow  the  Commission  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  establishing  bear 
management  units  and  controlling  the 
number  of  hunters  per  unit.  This 
would  make  it  possible  to  adjust  the 
number  of  bears  in  specific  areas  to 
desired  levels.  The  end  result  would 
be  a bear  population  compatible  with 
habitat  across  the  state  and  with  hu- 
man and  land  use  objectives. 

Controlling  the  number  of  hunters 
and  the  creation  of  management  units 
would  also  make  it  possible  to  influ- 


ence other  factors  which  affect  bear 
harvests.  Problems  arising  from  the 
different  harvest  rates  on  private  and 
public  lands  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  defining  manage- 
ment unit  boundaries.  The  effect  of 
bad  weather  could  be  lessened  by  ex- 
tending the  season  in  units  where  it 
caused  a low  harvest.  Reduced  food 
availability,  which  causes  early  den- 
ning and  lowered  harvest,  could  be 
countered  by  extending  the  season,  or 
if  anticipated  far  enough  in  advance, 
could  be  remedied  by  increasing  the 
number  of  licenses  made  available. 

True  Hunting  Experience 

With  an  updated  management  pro- 
gram, bear  hunting  would  again  be- 
come a true  hunting  experience. 
Sportsmen  desiring  to  match  their 
skills  against  the  bruin’s  would  have 
an  opportunity  quite  unlike  the  gen- 
erally haphazard  experience  brought 
about  by  the  current  situation. 

To  summarize,  the  black  bear  is  a 
valuable  natural  resource  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  jeopardized  by  an  expand- 
ing human  population,  an  increasing 
number  of  hunters,  and  the  lack  of  an 
up-to-date  management  program.  Too 
many  of  the  factors  affecting  harvest 
are  left  to  chance.  This  results  in  ex- 
treme fluctuations  in  harvest  sizes  and 
conceivably  could  reduce  the  popula- 
tion to  a dangerous  level.  The  repro- 
ductive biology  of  the  black  bear  is 
such  that  this  species  needs  to  be  man- 
aged according  to  a sound,  scientifi- 
cally based  program  that  provides 
more  control  over  the  factors  affecting 
harvests  than  the  current  program. 
Information  accumulated  over  the  past 
ten  years  from  an  intensive,  multi- 
faceted research  effort  has  provided 
the  information  needed  for  a reliable 
new  management  program.  It  is  now 
time  to  support  and  pass  legislation 
that  will  provide  the  tools  necessary  to 
implement  this  management  program, 
thereby  guaranteeing  the  black  bear 
the  high  status  among  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  that  everyone  agrees  it  so  jus- 
tifiably deserves. 
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Sign  of  Spring 

Swans  seem  to  be  doing  more  than 
just  holding  their  own  in  today’s 
world.  I’m  seeing  more  and  more  of 
them  passing  through  each  fall  and 
spring,  truly  a beautiful  sight.  — LMO 
Duane  W.  Gross,  Sandy  Lake. 


Just  Checking 

Every  game  protector  has  had  the 
experience  of  reuniting  a lost  hunting 
dog  with  its  owner.  We  recently  had  a 
similar  situation  at  our  house  as  we 
were  trying  to  place  a black-and-tan. 
The  dog  was  strange  and  a little 
apprehensive.  Our  three- year-old 
granddaughter  persisted  in  following 
it  around  and  petting  it  despite  warn- 
ings that  it  might  bite  her.  After  about 
an  hour  of  keeping  a nervous  eye  on 
the  child  she  was  again  caught  with 
her  tiny  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
dog.  After  a very  protective  grand- 
mother reproached  her,  she  inno- 
cently looked  up  and  replied,  “I 
wasn’t  petting  him,  Grandma,  I was 
checking  to  see  if  he  had  a fever." — 
LMO  W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 


A Good  Experience 

FULTON  COUNTY—  While  work- 
ing the  Sinnamahoning  bear  check 
station  this  year,  DGP  Tim  Flanigan 
and  I were  assisted  by  a Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  crew  from  that  area. 
These  people  weighed  bears,  filled  out 
forms,  and  did  just  about  everything 
else  you  could  think  of.  The  weather 
was  bad,  to  say  the  least,  but  not  one 
complaint  was  heard.  A tip  of  the  ol’ 
stetson  to  this  crew  for  making  things 
easier  for  everyone  concerned. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 

Behind  The  Times 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  past  turkey  season,  a 
hunter  from  Lycoming  County  killed 
a hen  turkey  near  the  Pennsylvania 
Grand  Canyon.  The  unusual  aspect  of 
this  situation  was  the  fact  that  the 
turkey  was  sitting  on  a nest  with  one 
egg  in  it  and  upon  cleaning  the 
turkey,  the  hunter  found  three  more 
eggs  inside.  — DGP  John  Snyder, 
Wellsboro. 

Do  Care 

PIKE  COUNTY — I am  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing,  “Oh,  I don’t  care 
if  someone  kills  a deer  out  of  season,  as 
long  as  they  are  going  to  eat  it.”  I hear 
this  time  and  time  again  while  talking 
with  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike. 
What  most  people  don’t  seem  to  realize 
is  that  the  laws  were  passed  to  protect 
the  deer,  and  whenever  a person  ille- 
gally takes  a deer  he’s  stealing  from  us 
all.  How  often  have  you  heard,  “Oh,  I 
don’t  care  if  someone  steals  my  car,  as 
long  as  they  are  going  to  use  it?” — 
DGP  Robert  Buss,  Lord’s  Valley. 
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Miles  No  Problem 

GREENE  COUNTY—  I’ve  heard  of 
dedicated  hunters  before  but  a report 
came  to  me  recently  that  puts  one  in- 
dividual above  the  crowd.  Jim  Spiller, 
a deputy  of  mine,  received  a call  from 
a Philadelphian  who  wanted  a good 
tip  on  where  to  go  fox  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. The  caller  had  heard  that  Greene 
County  had  a good  fox  squirrel  popu- 
lation and  he  was  more  than  willing 
to  make  a cross-state  trek  to  bag  just 
one  of  these  beautiful  animals.  That’s 
what  I call  dedication!  — DGP 
Stephen  Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


Sounds  Good 

FOREST  COUNTY— Quite  a few 
hunters  reported  seeing  snowshoe 
hares  during  the  past  small  game 
season,  with  most  of  the  reports  com- 
ing from  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  Since  we  haven’t  stocked  any 
of  these  critters  for  approximately 
three  years,  we  must  be  getting  some 
natural  reproduction.  — DGP  Alfred 
N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
You  know  you’ve  been  putting  in  a lot 
of  hours  when  you  decide  to  have  a 
second  glass  of  tomato  juice  in  the 
morning  and  pour  it  into  your  full  cup 
of  tea. — DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  This 
must  have  been  my  month  for  strange 
telephone  calls.  In  one  evening  I 
received  three  calls  in  a row  that  were 
a little  out  of  my  line.  The  first 
wanted  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  “an 
old,  dead,  lion,”  the  second  wanted  to 
know  who  could  perform  an  autopsy 
on  a muskrat,  and  the  third  wanted  to 
know  where  he  could  get  some  maple 
sugar.  The  second  and  third  calls 
weren’t  hard,  but  the  first  one  had  me 
stumped.  (P.S.  I checked,  the  moon 
was  full!) — DGP  William  C.  Wingo, 
Centerville. 


Big  Business 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  The  eco- 
nomic impact  of  deer  hunting  is  never 
more  apparent  than  on  the  weekend 
prior  to  buck  season.  Interstate  80 
is  heavily  traveled  by  hunters  going 
to  camps,  sporting  goods  stores  are 
jammed  with  last  minute  buyers,  res- 
taurants are  filled  with  persons  in 
hunting  clothes,  local  markets  have 
hunters  buying  camp  supplies,  deer 
processors  appear,  and  many  mer- 
chants conduct  a “deer  lonely  ladies 
sale”  attracting  the  wives  of  buck 
hunters.  A hunting  license  is  just  a 
small  percentage  of  the  hunter’s  ex- 
pense, but  this  is  what’s  used  to 
manage  and  perpetuate  our  wildlife 
resources.  — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyng- 
ham. 
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You’re  Never  Too  Old 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— l was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  veteran  trap- 
pers that  attended  the  initial  trapper 
education  course  here.  I expected  to 
have  mostly  youngsters,  eager  to  learn 
about  trapping.  Thirty-four  persons 
completed  the  course.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  12  to  82,  and  most  were 
veteran  trappers,  including  two 
women.  All  agreed  that  the  course 
was  very  worthwhile  and  many 
thought  that  it  should  be  required  for 
all  trappers. — DGP  Richard  Donahoe, 
Danville. 

A Safe  Place? 

CLINTON  COUNTY— One  after- 
noon last  fall  traffic  came  to  a halt 
just  outside  of  Renovo  as  a small  bob- 
cat raced  frantically  down  Route  120. 
Three  men  leaped  out  of  their  truck 
and  chased  the  cat  until  it  jumped 
under  the  rear  wheel  well  of  a parked 
car  and  came  to  rest  on  top  of  the  tire. 
One  of  the  three  men  threw  a coat 
over  the  cat  and  took  it  back  to  their 
truck.  They  claimed  they  wanted  to 
release  the  poor  critter  in  a safe  place. 
Deputies  Rathmell  and  Tolomay  found 
the  three  men  in  their  truck  after  mid- 
night driving  down  Dettle  Creek 
Road.  Apparently  the  three  men  still 
had  not  found  a place  quite  safe 
enough  to  release  the  bobcat.  They 
then  received  an  education  in  just 
how  expensive  spotted  fur  can  be.— 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


You  Said  It 

While  visiting  the  Harrisburg 
office,  I was  informed  that  a uni- 
formed officer  was  needed  to  investi- 
gate and  apprehend  three  hunters 
who  had  strayed  into  the  central 
office’s  safety  zone.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  hunters  and  informing  them  of 
their  apparent  violation  of  the  law, 
one  hunter  spoke  up  and  said,  “Well, 
I know  that’s  the  Game  Commission 
building  up  there.  A person  would 
have  to  be  a fool  to  come 

over  here  in  violation  of  the  Game 
Law.”  I just  couldn't  resist  the  temp- 
tation and  retorted,  “Those  are  my 
sentiments  exactly.”  — LMO  R. 
Sutherland,  Campbelltown. 


Support  for  SPORT 

ERIE  COUNTY— Two  of  Erie’s 
merchants  have  strongly  supported 
the  SPORT  program.  Lew  Nordin  of 
Meeker’s  Shoes  has  constructed  a large 
window  display  with  SPORT  as  its 
theme,  and  Tim  Martin  of  Martin’s 
Mobile  Service  offers  a 20  percent 
reduction  in  charges  for  towing  any 
vehicle  which  has  a SPORT  bumper- 
sticker  on  it.  A tip-of-the-hat  to  these 
two  sportsmen  for  their  outstanding 
support  of  the  SPORT  program. — 
DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


On  the  Rise 

While  we  are  losing  rabbit  and 
pheasant  habitat  in  Greene  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  we  are  gaining  deer 
and  grouse  habitat  at  a rather  rapid 
rate  and  the  hunters  are  finding  this 
out.  There  seems  to  be  a greater  num- 
ber of  serious  grouse  hunters  here  now 
than  in  the  past  and  even  though  each 
hunt  may  not  result  in  a limit  of 
grouse,  seeing  the  birds  and  flushing 
them  at  a rate  of  five  to  ten  per  hour 
makes  the  hunt  enjoyable.  — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Too  Bad 

LEHIGH  COUNTY — Recently 
Deputy  Marshall  Stover  and  I found 
ourselves  hanging  60  feet  above  a barn 
floor  attempting  to  save  three  juvenile 
barn  owls  since  the  barn  was  sched- 
uled to  be  destroyed  the  next  day. 
Luckily,  two  of  the  owls  were  ready  to 
leave,  and  the  sight  of  me  approach- 
ing the  nest  induced  them  to  take 
their  first  flight  into  the  night  sky. 
The  third  owl  was  not  as  developed 
and  we  were  forced  to  take  it  to  our 
local  rehabilitation  expert.  This  per- 
son possesses  both  state  and  federal 
permits  and  is  qualified  to  raise  and 
rehabilitate  young  birds  of  prey.  The 
bird  did  well  for  several  days  and  then 
failed  quickly  and  died.  To  figure  out 
what  had  caused  the  death  we  did  an 
internal  examination.  Much  to  our 
surprise  we  found  that  the  young  owl 
had  died  from  a large  fish  hook  and 
ball  of  monofilament  line  which  was 
stuck  in  its  crop.  Barn  owls  are 
nature’s  best  mousetraps  and  feed 
almost  exclusively  on  field  mice  and 
other  small  mammals.  How  the  hook 
was  injested  will  remain  a mystery, 
but  the  fact  that  man’s  pollution  has 
taken  yet  another  toll  on  wildlife  was 
obvious. — DGP  W.  Q.  Stump,  Ger- 
mansville. 


Demotion 

GREENE  COUNTY — It  was  a typi- 
cal “almost”  ideal  pair,  out  enjoying 
the  great  outdoors.  Husband  and  wife, 
good  dogs,  dressed  warm,  both  with 
sewed-on  “SPORT”  patches.  On  the 
floor  of  the  vehicle  were  two  freshly 
killed  raccoon  and  they  had  four  more 
at  home  skinned  out.  The  only  prob- 
lem: raccoon  season  did  not  open  for 
six  days.  As  we  settled  this  .case,  the 
apprehending  deputy  remarked  “We 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a formal 
court-martial  and  be  able  to  rip  those 
SPORT  emblems  off  their  coats.” — 
DGP  Robert  P.  Shafer,  Carmichaels. 


Call  for  Help 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 
After  being  told  of  an  8-point  buck 
which  had  fallen  into  a fifteen-foot 
dry  well,  deputies  Len  Schlegel,  Paul 
Hallman,  Norm  Spangenberg  and  I, 
along  with  Bob  Lanyon,  a mountain 
climbing  partner  of  Len’s,  went  to 
investigate.  We  decided  to  have  Bob 
climb  halfway  down  the  well  and 
rope  the  buck’s  antlers.  The  deer  was 
obviously  scared,  which  made  the 
rescue  extremely  dangerous.  After  a 
rope  was  put  around  each  antler,  a 
block  and  tackle  was  used  to  hoist  the 
deer  from  the  well  and  he  was  then 
released  unharmed.  If  anyone  reading 
this  ever  comes  across  a wild  animal  in 
a situation  like  this,  please  don't  at- 
tempt to  rescue  it  yourself.  Wild  ani- 
mals can  be  extremely  dangerous 
when  cornered  and  frightened. — 
DGP  D.  M.  Killough,  Zieglersville. 


BRADFORD  CO UNTY—  Recently, 
the  Game  Commission  issued  us  hand- 
cuffs. When  Game  Protector  Dean 
Rockwell  got  his  he  decided  to  try 
them  out  on  his  wife,  Kay.  Now  Dean 
got  a defective  pair  and  after  he  got 
the  cuffs  on  Kay,  he  could  not  get 
them  off.  I wonder  if  Dean  is  losing 
any  weight  on  the  new  diet  Kay  has 
put  him  on. — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 
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Tender  Loving  Care 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  On  the 
first  day  of  the  1980  buck  season, 
Deputies  Bud  Price  and  Jack  Randall 
were  on  patrol  near  a large  pond 
when  they  observed  a button  buck 
and  an  adult  doe  200  yards  offshore  in 
icy  waters.  With  the  aid  of  fifteen 
local  residents  and  a boat  from  John 
Newhart’s,  the  deer  were  pulled  to 
shore.  The  doe  was  able  to  walk  away 
but  the  button  buck  was  taken  to  Mr. 
Newhart’s  home  where  it  was  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  literally  coddled  by 
the  deputies  and  the  Newhart  family 
for  most  of  the  afternoon.  Aside  from 
the  grueling  experience  and  dangerous 
rescue,  the  deer  spent  what  appeared 
to  be  a pleasant  afternoon  and  night 
in  luxury.  The  deputies  and  rescuers 
in  fact  appeared  to  have  had  the  worst 
of  the  situation.  After  a goodbye 
glance,  the  buck  sauntered  out  of  the 
Newhart  residence  at  8 o’clock  the 
next  morning.  — DGP  Robert  L. 
Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Not  Recommended 

UNION  COUNTY—  This  month 
Fritz  Stover  of  Millheim  hit  and  killed 
a spike  buck  with  his  truck.  Reports  of 
car/ deer  collisions  and  the  resulting 
damage  are  not  unusual  but  this  par- 
ticular one  had  a strange  twist.  It 
seems  Fritz  hooked  bumpers  with 
another  vehicle  a few  weeks  earlier 
and  bent  his  bumper  out  of  shape  but 
the  collision  with  the  deer  bent  the 
bumper  back  into  perfect  alignment. 
— DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont. 

That’s  A Switch 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— A couple 
stopped  me  one  day  to  relate  how 
their  car  had  been  run  over  by  a deer. 
The  deer  ran  out  onto  the  road  and 
jumped  directly  onto  the  hood  of  the 
vehicle,  ran  up  over  the  roof,  and 
then  bounded  off  the  trunk  and  disap- 
peared.— DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo 
Mills. 


Progress? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  Clif- 
ford Bretz,  who  is  75  years  young, 
recently  stopped  at  my  residence  to 
report  that  some  of  his  duck  decoys 
were  taken  from  the  creek  in  front  of 
his  blind.  While  talking.  Cliff  men- 
tioned he  has  hunted  in  the  same  area 
since  1916  and  has  had  many  enjoy- 
able days,  but  “progress”  is  catching 
up  to  his  favorite  hunting  spot.  Now 
looking  out  over  the  creek,  instead  of 
seeing  the  forests  and  fields  he  enjoyed 
so  long,  he  sees  paved  streets,  houses, 
cars,  people,  and  occasionally  a duck 
flying  up  the  creek.  Cliff  hopes  to  live 
a century,  and  as  spry  as  he  seems  to 
be,  he  probably  will,  but  I'm  afraid 
his  favorite  duck  hunting  spot  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  just  a memory. — 
DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


A Real  Shocker 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  John 
Minteer,  of  Worthington,  had  a cou- 
ple of  friends  hunting  on  his  farm  and 
one  shot  a ringneck  and  put  it  in  his 
game  pouch.  While  they  were  talking 
to  John,  the  man  who  had  shot  the 
ringneck  leaned  back  against  an  elec- 
tric fence.  Not  only  did  the  hunter  get 
shocked — the  ringneck  flew  out  of  the 
game  pouch  and  got  completely  away. 
I’ve  heard  of  shocking  heart  attack 
victims,  but  never  wildlife!  — DGP 
Barry  Seth,  Worthington. 
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New  Supervisor  For  Southeast 


C.  J.  Williams 

CJ.  WILLIAMS,  superintendent 
• of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Training  School  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  named  supervisor  of 
the  agency’s  Southeast  Field  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Reading. 

Williams  succeeds  Stephen  C. 
Mace,  who  retired  after  32  years  of 
service  with  the  Game  Commission. 
Mace  directed  Game  Commission  ac- 
tivities in  the  Southeast  Division  since 


Stephen  C.  Mace 

1973.  Williams  is  now  responsible  for 
all  Commission  personnel  and  pro- 
grams in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgom- 
ery, Northampton,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill  and  York. 

Williams,  a Canonsburg  native, 
began  his  career  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  1962  as  a member  of  the 
eleventh  class  at  the  Training  School. 
He  served  as  a district  game  protector 
in  Lancaster  and  Bedford  counties  for 
nine  years,  became  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Training  School  in 
1972,  and  was  named  superintendent 
of  the  facility  in  1975. 

Mace  is  a native  of  Hazleton.  While 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Infantry  during 
World  War  II,  he  earned  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart 
and  other  decorations  in  campaigns  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
He  was  a member  of  the  fifth  class  at 
the  Training  School.  After  graduation 
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Richard  D.  Furry 


in  1948,  he  served  as  a district  game 
protector  in  York  County  for  nine 
years,  and  as  a land  management  offi- 
cer in  Lebanon  County  for  seven 
years. 

Mace  was  promoted  to  conservation 
information  assistant  for  the  South- 
east Division,  then  was  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  area  leader  for  the  Southeast 
and  Northeast  Divisions,  and  served 
as  land  management  assistant  in  the 
Southeast  Division  before  being  pro- 
moted to  division  supervisor  in  1973. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the 
Training  School  is  Richard  D.  Furry, 
a native  of  Roaring  Spring,  Rlair 
County.  Furry,  a member  of  the 
eighth  class  of  game  conservation  offi- 
cers (1956),  has  been  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  facility  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  served  as  a district  game 
protector  in  Huntingdon  County  from 
1957  until  his  promotion  to  the  Train- 
ing School  position  in  1975. 


Higher  Fine  for  Dog  Chasing  Deer 

Pennsylvania  dog  owners  are  warned  by  the  Game  Commission  that  fines  for 
dogs  chasing  deer  were  increased  on  December  16.  Under  new  provisions  of  the 
Game  Law,  the  fine  for  a dog  which  pursues  a deer  was  increased  to  $50  for 
each  offense.  The  old  penalty  was  $25.  If  the  dog  injures  or  kills  the  deer,  the 
new  penalty  is  $100.  Formerly,  the  fine  was  only  $25  for  each  such  offense. 

The  new  Game  Law  amendment,  recently  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  approved  by  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh,  also  provides  an  increased 
penalty  for  ^ dog  which  injures  or  kills  an  elk.  The  new  fine  for  each  such  of- 
fense is  $100.  Previously,  the  penalty  was  $50.  The  penalty  for  a dog  which 
pursues  an  elk  will  continue  to  be  $50  for  each  offense. 

In  all  instances,  the  owner  or  person  harboring  or  in  control  of  the  dog  will 
be  prosecuted  if  a dog  pursues,  injures  or  kills  a deer  or  elk.  While  the  problem 
of  dogs  running  deer  or  elk  is  usually  most  acute  during  heavy  snows  in  winter- 
time, dog  owners  are  advised  that  such  offenses  do  occur  throughout  the  year. 


Trapping  Booklet  Available 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers’  Association  still  has  a limited  number  of  “Trap- 
line  to  Fur  Shed”  booklets  available.  These  are  free  to  school  and  public  libraries, 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Write  to  Jim 
McGurk,  517  Triana  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15210. 
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WE  NEED  WILDLIFE 

By  Carl  Graybill,  Jr. 

PGC  Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


A LITTLE  OVER  a year  ago  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission 
launched  a program  called  “Working 
Together  for  Wildlife.”  It  is  designed  to 
generate  financial  support  from  every- 
one—hunter  or  non-hunter  — con- 
cerned about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife. 
Contributions  will  be  used  to  fund 
numerous  management  programs  in- 
volving non-game  species  of  wildlife. 

As  an  example,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion recently  joined  efforts  with  the 
Pennsylvania  chapters  of  the  Audubon 
Society  to  assist  with  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  breeding  osprey  populations 
into  Pennsylvania.  As  co-sponsor  in 
this  worthwhile  effort,  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  provide  $7,000  per  year  for 
five  years  to  East  Stroudsburg  State 
College  to  conduct  and  complete  the 
project.  By  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period,  the  magnificent  osprey  should 
once  again  be  firmly  established  in  its 
former  range.  Contributions  made  to 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  funding  for  this 
desirable  project. 

How  can  you  help?  Well,  there  are 
several  ways  an  individual  can  support 
the  Game  Commission’s  non-game 
program.  One  is  by  making  a financial 
contribution  to  the  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  program.  An  individual  who 
contributes  $5  or  more  will  receive  a 
distinctive  patch  and  decal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  donation. 

If  you  belong  to  a conservation- 
minded  organization  you  can  help  by 
getting  your  club  to  promote  the  pro- 


gram. An  organization  may  receive 
patches  and  decals  on  consignment 
for  this  purpose.  Both  your  group  and 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  will  benefit. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

Let’s  suppose  a local  Audubon 
Chapter  would  like  to  become  involved 
with  the  program.  A representative 
should  contact  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Division  of  Information  and 
Education,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120  (or  phone  717-787-6286),  and 
request  the  number  of  patches  and 
decals  the  group  feels  it  can  handle. 
Fifty  patches  and  decals  might  seem 
like  a good  number  to  start  with.  The 
Commission  will  send  these  on  con- 
signment. The  organization  then  has 
its  members  solicit  contributions  from 
the  public  on  behalf  of  the  program, 
pointing  out  that  a patch  and  decal  will 
be  given  the  contributor  for  a donation 
of  $5  or  more.  After  the  collected  funds 
are  sent  to  the  Game  Commission,  the 
organization  receives  a refund  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  contributions  raised. 

The  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program  is  being  promoted  by  Audu- 
bon, Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
Izaak  Walton  League  chapters,  as  well 
as  various  county  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  organizations,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  others.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  grateful  for  the  support 
given  by  these  groups  and  for  the 
financial  contributions  from  individ- 
uals who  care  about  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife. 

Won’t  you  help? 


— To  Correct  or  Change  Your  Address  — 

Attach  mailing  label  from  your  latest  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  to  a postal 
card.  Beneath  label,  print  name  and  complete  new  address,  including  Zip 
Code.  Mail  to  GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  DIVISION,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Allow  45  days  for  proc- 
essing. Forwarding  postage  for  magazines  sent  to  old  address  must  be 
paid  at  your  post  office.  These  issues  cannot  be  replaced. 
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Behe!  Retires,  Filkosky  New  HE  Coordinator 


John  C.  Behel 


James  P.  Filkosky 


AT  THE  END  of  December,  1980, 
John  C.  Behel  of  Mechanicsburg, 
“father  of  hunter  safety”  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, retired  after  nearly  thirty-three 
years  of  service  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

John  was  an  Army  Air  Corps  pilot 
and  instructor  during  World  War  II. 
After  his  discharge  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  fifth  class  at  the  Training 
School,  served  as  a district  game  pro- 
tector in  Luzerne  County  for  eight 
years,  and  in  1957  was  promoted  to 
conservation  information  assistant  in 
the  Northeast  Division.  In  1962  he 
was  named  hunter  safety  coordinator, 
with  headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania’s  hunter  safety  program 
has  since  its  inception  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  and 
John  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
program.  He  wrote  many  GAME 
NEWS  articles  on  this  subject.  He  also 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  and 
promoting  the  SPORT  program. 

James  P.  Filkosy  of  Mechanicsburg 
has  been  named  the  new  hunter  edu- 
cation coordinator.  A member  of  the 
thirteenth  class  at  the  Training  School, 
Filkosky  had  served  earlier  as  a farm 
game  manager  for  seven  years,  and 
was  a district  game  protector  in  Cum- 
berland County  from  1969  until  his 
new  assignment. 


When  running,  the  gray  wolf  The  ant  has  two  stomachs,  one 
carries  its  tail  level  or  raised,  for  itself  and  a second  that  stores 
while  the  coyote’s  tail  remains  food  to  be  shared  with  other  ants 
drooping  in  flight.  in  the  nest. 
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How’s  your  knowledge  of  owls?  Let’s 
see.  The  following  quiz  points  out  a 
few  facts  about  owl  biology  and  be- 
havior. Good  luck. 

Owl  Facts 

Circle  the  letter  of  your  answer. 
Careful!  There  might  be  more  than  one 
correct  answer. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  owls  are 
not  permanent  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A.  Barn  Owl 

B.  Short-eared  Owl 

C.  Screech  Owl 

D.  Great  Horned  Owl 

E.  Barred  Owl 

F.  Long-eared  Owl 

2.  Which  owl  sex  is  usually  larger 
and  heavier? 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 

3.  Which  of  the  following  adapta- 
tions provide  keen  eyesight  for  owls? 

A.  Well  developed  color  vision. 

B.  Very  large  retina. 

C.  High  percentage  of  rods  on  the 
retina. 

D.  Binocular  vision. 

4.  Owls  can  catch  prey  by  hearing 
alone. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

5.  Owl  pellets  are  indigestible  re- 
mains of  prey  that  have  been: 

A.  Eaten  and  eliminated  with  the 
feces. 


B.  Left  uneaten. 

C.  Eaten  and  regurgitated. 

6.  Owls  build  nests  of  twigs  and 
grass. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

7.  Incubation  of  the  eggs  is  a shared 
responsibility  with  both  male  and  fe- 
male taking  turns  on  the  nest  and  hunt- 
ing for  food. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

8.  A nest  of  young  owls  will  include 
owlets  of  different  sizes  and  different 
ages. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

9.  What  is  the  most  common  and 
most  abundant  prey  of  the  owls? 

A.  Small  birds 

B.  Insects 

C.  Mice 

D.  Snakes 

10.  All  Pennsylvania  owls  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Game  Law. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

Owl  Fact  Answers 

1.  The  short-eared  owl  is  a winter 
visitor  as  is  the  saw-whet  and  the 
snowy  owl  who  are  rather  rare  visitors. 
The  five  other  owls  in  the  list  comprise 
Pennsylvania’s  year  round  owl  popula- 
tion. 

2.  B.  Females  are  generally  larger. 
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3.  B,  C and  D are  all  good  answers. 
Owls  have  poor  color  vision. 

4.  True.  Well  developed  ears  hear 
and  focus  on  sounds  too  quiet  for  hu- 
mans to  pick  up. 

5.  C.  Hair,  feathers,  bones  and  other 
indigestible  portions  of  the  prey’s  body 
are  regurgitated  after  the  digestible 
portions  are  broken  down.  These  pel- 
lets hold  interesting  clues  to  the  owl’s 
diet.  Entire  skeletons  of  prey  can  often 
be  reconstructed  from  the  contents  of 
a single  pellet. 

6.  False.  Owls  generally  do  not  build 
their  own  nests  but  remodel  vacant 
crow  or  hawk  nests  to  their  liking. 

7.  False.  Usually  the  female  incu- 
bates while  the  male  provides  the  food. 

8.  True.  Eggs  are  incubated  as  they 
are  laid  and  therefore  hatch  in  the 
same  order  as  they  were  laid.  There 
can  be  a lapse  of  as  much  as  two 
weeks  between  the  first  hatching  and 
the  last. 

9.  C.  Mice. 

10.  True. 


Whoo-o  Is  It? 

Here’s  a nifty  little  quiz  on  the  owls 
of  Pennsylvania.  Match  each  group  of 
clues  to  one  of  the  following  owls: 


A.  Screech 

B.  Great-Horned 

C.  Barred 

D.  Barn 


E.  Saw-Whet 

F.  Snowy 

G.  Long-Eared 

H.  Short-Eared 


1.  This  small  owl  nests  in  de- 
serted woodpecker  and  squir- 
rel holes.  It  has  no  ear  tufts, 
is  eaten  by  larger  owls  and 
makes  a call  resembling  the 
sharpening  of  a saw. 

2.  When  this  rare  visitor  is  seen 
in  our  state,  it  is  likely  to  be 
darker  than  its  parents.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  seen 
hunting  open  fields  during 
the  day  on  a 5-foot  wing 
span. 

3.  This  “tiger  of  the  air”  is  also 
called  the  “hoot”  owl.  It 
mates  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary and  feeds  on  medium- 
size  mammals  such  as  rab- 


bits, weasels  and  skunks  as 
well  as  a variety  of  smaller 
critters. 

4.  This  owl  comes  in  two  colors 
-gray  or  red  — although  the 
gray  is  much  more  common. 
It  is  our  smallest  owl  with 
ear  tufts  and  nests  in  holes 
of  trees. 

5.  This  owl  is  found  mostly  in 
forests  and  is  an  extremely 
efficient  mouse  catcher.  Its 
ear  tufts  are  closer  together 
than  those  of  the  great 
horned  and  also  has  a 
streaked  belly  unlike  its  big 
cousin. 

6.  Brown  eyes,  large  size  and  a 
head  without  ear  tufts  iden- 
tify this  owl  with  horizontal 
markings  on  its  breast.  Its 
call  reminds  one  of  “Who 
cooks  for  you?  Who  cooks 
for  you  all?” 

7.  This  marsh  owl  is  a winter 
visitor.  It  nests  on  the  ground 
in  open  country,  often  around 
wetlands.  Its  food  is  mostly 
mice  and  it  often  feeds  dur- 
ing the  day. 

8.  This  owl  is  sometimes  called 
the  monkey-faced  owl.  It 
does  not  hoot  in  typical  owl 
fashion  but  snores,  hisses 
and  whistles.  Mice  and 
shrews  are  the  main  food  for 
this  bird  that  does  not  build 
a nest  but  lays  its  eggs  in 
vacant  buildings,  towers  and 
hollow  trees. 


Whoo-o  Is  It?  Answers 


1. 

E 

5. 

G 

2. 

F 

6. 

C 

3. 

B 

7. 

H 

4. 

A 

8. 

D 

Wildlife  Notes  in  the  Classroom 

All  the  questions  in  these  activities, 
and  their  answers,  were  based  on  infor- 
mation from  “Owls:  The  Night  Hunt- 
ers,” a Wildlife  Note  by  Chuck  Fergus. 

The  Wildlife  Note  series  is  one  of  the 
most  concise  resources  on  various 
Pennsylvania  species  available  for 
classroom  use.  Each  note  focuses  on  a 
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particular  animal  or  related  group.  The 
notes  include  information  on  the  nat- 
ural history,  biology  and  behavior  of 
species  that  are  common  in  our  state. 

Using  this  much  information  can  be 
a problem  however.  Camp  leaders  are 
often  reluctant  to  “assign”  readings 
during  a camping  experience  that  is 
expected  to  be  “action”  oriented.  Read- 
ing somehow  belongs  back  in  the 
classroom. 

But  back  in  the  classroom,  there  are 
other  problems.  Few  teachers  would 
expect  their  students  to  read  and  re- 
tain so  much  content  without  some 
activity  to  help  make  all  those  facts 
more  palatable.  The  Notes  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  the  development  of 
puzzles,  games  and  quizzes  such  as 
those  in  this  article.  Students  them- 
selves can  construct  puzzles  and 
qames  using  the  information  in  the 
notes. 

The  best  use  of  the  Notes  then,  is 
not  just  as  reading  material,  but  rather 
as  a resource  of  information  — an  aid  to 
doing  another  activity  designed  by  the 
group  leader,  another  student,  or  taken 
from  this  column. 

The  Notes  can  also  be  used  by  the 
teacher  as  a source  of  another  kind  of 
question.  These  are  not  as  easy  to 
answer  because  they  require  more 
than  the  simple  recall  of  certain  facts. 
They  require  more  thought,  more  rea- 
soning and,  perhaps,  some  extra  read- 
ing. Here’s  a sample  that  probes  the 
student’s  understanding  — 

Owl  Probes 

These  questions  require  more 
thought,  reasoning  and,  perhaps,  some 
extra  reading. 

1.  Owls  usually  live  in  the  same 
habitat  with  hawks  and  prey  on  the 
same  animals.  How  are  owls  adapted 
to  avoid  direct  competition  with 
hawks? 

2.  How  are  the  barn  owls  different 
from  owls  in  the  family  Strigidae? 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


3.  Why  are  female  owls  usually 
larger  and  heavier  than  males? 

4.  Why  are  owls  early  nesters?  How 
does  this  behavior  increase  the  sur- 
vival rate  of  young  owls? 

5.  How  does  the  fact  that  owls  incu- 
bate eggs  immediately  help  to  match 
the  owl  population  to  the  available 
food  supply? 

6.  Why  are  pellets  from  the  great 
horned  owl  less  likely  to  contain  entire 
skeletons  than  pellets  of  a long-eared 
owl? 

Wildlife  Notes  are  available  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Divi- 
sion of  Information  and  Education,  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120.  A single 
copy  is  free;  there  is  a $1  postage  fee 
on  a complete  set. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  is  more  to  life  than  increasing  its  speed. 


— Gandhi 
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THIS  TIME  OF  year  the  days  are  get- 
ting a little  longer  and  warmer.  We 
realize  spring  is  coming  when  we  look 
skyward  and  geese  are  returning  north 
on  their  spring  migration.  Soon  the 
snow  will  disappear  and  the  streams 
will  be  running  swiftly  and  noisily 
down  the  valley.  We  keep  checking  the 
crocuses  to  see  if  they  will  bloom  by 
the  first  day  of  spring. 

March  could  be  called  an  in  between 
month  from  a sportsman’s  point  of 
view.  Beaver  season  is  ending,  the  ice 
is  getting  too  thin  for  ice  fishing,  trout 
season  is  a few  weeks  away,  and  it’s 
too  early  to  start  lining  up  a gobbler  for 
the  spring  season. 

As  I think  of  all  this  I realize  it’s  time 
to  make  sure  the  equipment  is  ready  to 
go  for  the  spring  planting  season.  The 
tractors  need  to  be  tuned  up  and  the 
plow  probably  needs  a few  new  points. 
This  type  of  maintenance  is  usually 
done  this  time  of  year  during  inclement 
weather. 

March  7-1  spent  several  hours 
patrolling  on  SGLs  12  and  36.  Since 
stealing  firewood  has  become  popular 
on  not  only  public  land  but  also  private 
land  as  well,  I checked  several  areas 
for  this  but  came  up  empty  handed.  I 
made  a mental  note  to  have  the  crew 
cut  brush  along  several  management 
roads  where  it  was  crowding  into  the 
rights  of  way. 

March  4 — This  morning  was  taken 
up  with  the  paperwork  necessary  to  up- 
date our  farm  game  projects.  In  the 
afternoon  I attended  the  March  meet- 
ing of  the  Bradford  County  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Towanda. 

March  5— Pete  Adams  and  I spent 
some  time  on  SGL  219  near  Warren 
Center  looking  at  several  areas  to  be 
border  cut  and  other  areas  where  a 
number  of  apple  trees  needed  to  be 
pruned.  We  also  met  with  representa- 
tives from  PennDOT  who  were  plan- 
ning a road  improvement  project 
through  the  game  lands  during  the 
summer.  We  were  able  to  answer  some 
of  their  questions  as  to  the  widening 
and  drainage  of  the  road  in  a real  prob- 
lem area. 

March  6—1  spent  some  time  with  a 


By  Chet  Harris 
Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 


farmer  who  was  interested  in  share- 
cropping  on  SGL  289  near  Burlington. 
We  looked  over  the  land  to  be  farmed 
and  I answered  his  questions  before 
we  signed  the  agreement.  Our  agree- 
ments run  for  five  years  with  an  auto- 
matic renewal  option. 

Tonight  I attended  another  meeting 
in  Ridgebury  Township  concerning  the 
proposed  hazardous  waste  site  I men- 
tioned last  month.  About  200  concerned 
people  attended  this  meeting  and  they 
decided  to  create  a formal  organiza- 
tion and  then  elected  officers. 

March  7 7 — All  land  managers  and 
Food  and  Cover  personnel  from  the 
Northeast  Division  attended  a meeting 
at  the  Dallas  office.  Various  topics 
were  discussed,  but  the  most  enlight- 
ening one  was  the  program  on  how  to 
graft  apple  trees.  I have  tried  grafting 
from  time  to  time,  but  without  much 
success.  The  gentleman  giving  the 
demonstration  was  an  expert  and  I 
soon  learned  why  my  past  experiences 
had  failed.  As  I have  stated  before, 
apples  are  beneficial  to  all  wildlife  and 
through  grafting  maybe  we  can  im- 
prove some  of  these  trees  on  our  game 
lands. 

March  72  — Today  I checked  the  prog- 
ress of  a timber  sale  on  SGL  123  near 
Gillett.  The  contractor  had  a few  more 
weeks  of  work  left  before  the  sale  would 
be  completed.  When  a sale  like  this  is 
finished,  the  timber  operator  is  re- 
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quired  to  smooth  up  the  roads  involved 
and  apply  lime,  seed,  and  fertilizer  to 
the  area.  In  this  part  of  the  state  we 
have  the  operators  seed  the  road  with 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  This  serves  a dual  pur- 
pose as  a soil  erosion  preventative  and  * 
as  a food  plot. 

This  evening  I attended  a dinner 
meeting  with  representatives  from  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  and  their  forest  fire 
wardens.  After  dinner,  various  awards 
were  presented  and  a training  session 
was  held.  These  volunteer  wardens 
have  a great  interest  in  conservation 
and  wildlife  and  donate  a lot  of  time  for 
fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting. 

March  13  — I spent  some  time  today 
checking  a leaky  dam  on  a waterfowl 
area  on  SGL  239  near  Athens.  We  con- 
structed two  dams  here  in  1978  and 
one  has  failed  to  fill  as  expected.  It 
was  apparent  the  water  had  found  its 
way  into  a rock  ledge  and  was  seeping 
under  the  dam  itself.  I had  to  determine 
how  much  equipment  was  needed  and 
how  many  hours  of  work  would  be  in- 
volved so  we  could  send  out  bid  forms 
to  contractors  for  equipment  rental. 
We  would  have  to  get  this  repaired  as 
soon  as  the  weather  broke. 

As  I was  leaving  the  game  land  I 
observed  five  tom  turkeys  working  the 
ridge  in  search  of  food.  The  turkey 
population  in  this  area  has  really 
grown  during  the  past  few  years. 

March  77— Some  of  our  smaller 
game  lands  attract  a wide  variety  of 
wildlife,  and  hunter  usage  is  quite  high. 
Such  is  the  case  for  SGL  142  east  of 
New  Albany  in  southern  Bradford 
county.  Even  though  it  contains  only 
368  acres,  the  habitat  is  very  diverse, 
with  large  oak  timber  on  the  ridges  and 
wet  bottom  land  with  aspen  and  alder 
which  usually  contains  several  beaver 
dams.  It  also  has  brush  land,  reverting 
fields,  apple  trees,  food  plots  and  some 
plantings  of  autumn  olive  and  dogwood. 

Pete  Adams  and  his  crew  are  in  the 
process  of  making  a browse  cutting 
here.  This  particular  area  had  been  cut 
several  years  ago  and  was  due  for  an- 
other cutting  as  the  resultant  growth 
was  shading  some  apple,  hawthorn 
and  witch  hazel.  We  want  to  keep  these 
seed  and  fruit  trees  in  production  for 
several  more  years  and,  in  the  process, 
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provide  browse  for  the  deer  herd  in  the 
area.  Since  there  was  a lot  of  grapes  in 
this  area,  I’ll  keep  it  in  mind  for  a future 
grouse  hunt. 

March  18  — This  morning  I met  Jerry 
Ross  and  John  Hardenstine  in  Towanda 
at  the  courthouse.  They  had  signed  up 
some  new  farms  for  the  farm  game 
project  and  needed  to  do  some  map- 
ping. Since  both  are  fairly  new  men  on 
the  crew,  I wanted  to  show  them  where 
to  find  the  information  needed  for  map- 
ping, which  was  in  the  tax  assessment 
office.  Farms  added  to  the  project  are 
mapped  to  scale  and  a copy  is  sent  to 
the  land  management  section  in  the 
Harrisburg  office.  There  they  are  put  on 
a statewide  master  map  of  the  project 
which  is  used  by  land  managers  and 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

March  20—  Maintenance  of  game 
land  roads  requires  a lot  of  attention, 
especially  on  our  larger  tracts  where 
we  have  roads  open  for  public  travel. 
Such  is  the  case  on  nine  miles  of  road 
on  SGL  12,  from  the  headquarters 
building  near  Wheelerville  east  to  Sun- 
fish  Pond.  This  road  lies  on  top  of 
South'  Mountain  which  is  fairly  level 
and  poorly  drained.  Today  was  spent 
inspecting  this  road  for  an  upcoming 
improvement  project.  We  needed  to 
know  the  number  and  sizes  of  culvert 
pipes  in  order  to  replace  the  old  pipes. 
It  was  apparent  we  would  need  addi- 
tional heavy  equipment  besides  the 
available  Commission  equipment.  We 
would  have  to  rent  dump  trucks  and  a 
large  loader  to  fill  poorly  drained  areas, 
and  would  need  a larger  bulldozer  to  do 
some  heavy  earth  moving  and  widen- 
ing of  the  road  in  bad  areas.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  hours  such  equipment  will 
be  needed.  We  can  always  find  a job 
for  it,  but  then  again,  we  do  have  a 
budget. 

March  24  — Periodically,  around  the 
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state,  someone  has  a piece  of  equip- 
ment they  no  longer  need.  Land  Man- 
ager Bill  Griffie,  in  the  Southeast  Divi- 
sion, had  a surplus  front  end  loader  for 
a farm  tractor  which  we  could  use  in 
my  area.  Today  John  Hardenstine  and  I 
found  ourselves  heading  south  to  SGL 
243  in  York  county  to  pick  it  up.  We  met 
Bill  and  his  crew  at  the  headquarters 
building  and  they  helped  us  get  the 
loader  on  our  truck.  After  a few 
minutes  of  conversation  we  headed 
north  again,  a round  trip  of  340  miles. 

March  27- After  showing  a timber 
sale  on  SGL  36  this  morning,  I went  to 
SGL  289  to  pick  up  a new  tractor  and 
mower.  As  I arrived  John  and  Jerry 
were  helping  the  dealer  unload  our 
equipment.  He  showed  us  how  to  oper- 
ate the  tractor  and  mower,  gave  us 
some  tips  on  its  maintenance  and  ser- 
vice, and  then  answered  several  ques- 
tions we  had. 

March  28—  I had  an  appointment  in 
Scranton  this  morning  to  have  the  two- 


way radio  and  flashing  red  light  re- 
moved from  my  vehicle,  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  replaced.  The  radio 
shop  would  keep  the  radio  and  light 
and  install  them  in  the  new  vehicle  at  a 
later  date. 

March  31  — I spent  the  morning  with 
some  of  the  crew  making  nesting 
devices  for  mallard  and  black  ducks. 
We  are  trying  nests  made  of  chicken 
wire  and  hay,  which  will  be  erected  in 
some  of  our  waterfowl  areas.  This  is 
the  type  used  successfully  at  the  Mid- 
dle Creek  Waterfowl  Area  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  It  gets  the 
nesting  duck  off  the  ground  and  over 
water  where  predation  is  less  likely  to 
occur.  We  will  watch  these  nests  for 
use  and  success  rate,  and  if  they  work 
in  this  area  we  will  establish  more  in 
the  future. 

It’s  time  to  get  those  nests  up  as 
ducks  and  geese  have  returned  to  the 
north  country.  Seems  as  though  they 
just  left  last  week.  . . . 
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I WAS  HUNTING  morels  on  a May 
morning  when  I heard  a fight  boil 
up  in  the  pines.  Crows  were  scream- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  lungs,  filling 
the  hollow  with  harsh,  drawn-out 
caws.  I crouched  in  a patch  of  brush 
and  waited.  Wingbeats  of  incoming 
crows  cleft  the  air.  The  black  horde 
swarmed  around  a pine  in  a clearing. 
Crows  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  tree, 
screeching  at  something  inside. 

As  the  crescendo  mounted,  an  owl 
flushed  from  the  evergreen.  On  broad 
wings  the  night  hunter  flew  through 
the  trees,  the  crows  slashing  close. 
One  crow  bored  in  and  raked  the  owl’s 
back  with  its  feet;  as  the  raptor  half- 
rolled  to  confront  his  attacker,  his 
wing  struck  a branch  and  he  fell. 

The  owl  hit  ground  thirty  feet  from 
where  I sat. 

Crows  landed  in  trees  all  around. 
The  owl  rolled  onto  his  back,  beak 
chattering,  talons  poised.  The  crows 
castigated  the  owl  like  a hundred 
black-robed  revivalists  confronting 
Beelzebub.  Caught  in  the  middle  of 
this  unbridled  hatred,  I felt  the  hair 
rise  on  the  back  of  my  neck  and  prayed 
the  flock  would  not  notice  me.  Finally 
the  owl  righted  himself  with  slow  dig- 
nity, looked  about,  and  fled.  The 
crows  followed,  taking  their  din  over 
the  ridge. 

I walked  softly  the  rest  of  that  day, 
and  sudden  shadows  made  me  flinch. 

Crows.  Common  black  birds,  com- 
ponents of  the  landscape,  canny  sur- 
vivalists  tempting  us  to  throw  anthro- 
pomorphic words  their  way:  raffish, 
brazen,  insolent,  devious,  irreverent. 
Crows  have  managed  to  alienate  hu- 
mankind to  a degree  achieved  by  few 
other  animals.  Crows  seem  to  laugh 
off  the  danger  inherent  in  such  bad 
blood,  bend  under  the  accompanying 
persecution,  and  prosper  despite  it. 

Take  a close  look  at  a crow.  The 
first  thing  you  will  note  about  Crow  is 
his  color — coal  black  from  bill  to  tail- 
tip.  It’s  as  if  he  decided  a long  time 
ago  that  suiting  up  in  colorful  or  cryp- 
tic garb  was  a waste  of  time  better 


Chuck  ^Fergus 


spent  snooping  about  for  a free  feed. 
Crow  can  afford  to  be  an  exclamation 
point  against  his  surroundings  because 
of  his  size  and  aggressiveness,  his  cath- 
olic eating  habits,  and  his  social  life- 
style. 

Look  at  Crow’s  beak.  It  has  not  yet 
decided  if  it  wants  to  be  a hammer,  a 
probe,  a hook,  or  a dagger.  It  works 
quite  well  as  each.  Under  the  skin,  it 
connects  to  a complex  system  of  hinges 
and  levers  that  let  the  upper  bill  move 
simultaneously  with  the  lower  during 
beak  opening.  With  such  a gaping 
maw.  Crow  can  swallow  large  items 
with  ease. 

Or  he  can  pick  them  up  in  his  sharp- 
clawed  feet.  Crow  does  dexterous 
things  with  his  feet — filching  nestlings, 
carrying  off  corn,  even  dipping  into 
schools  of  fish  to  grab  a meal— things 
other  perching  birds  have  not  yet 
thought  to  do. 

Now  take  Crow  by  his  feet,  invert 
him,  and  shake.  He  will  squall,  not  to 
elicit  pity  but  to  summon  help.  Any 
crows  within  hearing  will  come  with- 
out hesitation,  spoiling  for  a fight.  (A 
chink  in  Crow’s  armor,  as  we  will 
note  later.)  At  this  time  you  will  re- 
lease Crow  to  his  friends  or  risk  a 
mobbing.  Being  mobbed  is  no  fun  at 
all,  whether  you  are  owl,  fox,  cat,  or 
human,  and  a mobbing  may  be  more 
than  a scolding.  Nature  writer  John 
Madson  relates  that  a friend  trying  to 
dispatch  a wounded  crow  was  mobbed 
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by  a flock  that  cut  him  about  the  face 
before  driving  him  to  shelter  in  a wil- 
low thicket. 

The  crow’s  taxonomic  name  is  Cor- 
vus  brachyrynchos,  which  sounds  like 
ancient  profanity  but  in  fact  means 
“short-beaked  Corvid.”  The  crow  be- 
longs to  Family  Corvidae,  a clan 
embracing  all  manner  of  scalawags: 
ravens,  jays,  magpies,  and  Clark’s  nut- 
cracker in  North  America,  jackdaws, 
choughs,  and  rooks  in  the  Old  World. 
Corvids  have  the  largest  cerebrums, 
relative  to  body  size,  of  all  birds,  and 
scientists  believe  them  to  be  the  smart- 
est. Among  the  Corvids,  the  crow  sits 
at  the  front  of  the  class. 

One  index  of  intelligence  is  lan- 
guage, and  crows  have  an  intricate 
tongue  well  suited  to  a social  existence. 
Using  its  seven  pairs  of  syringeal  mus- 
cles, a crow  can  manipulate  the  pitch 
and  rate  of  its  calling  to  announce  its 
presence  to  other  crows;  threaten  fel- 
lows for  food  or  roosting  spots;  up- 
braid a predator;  rally  its  colleagues 
to  harass  the  predator;  or  sound  re- 
treat. In  all,  twenty-three  separate 
vocalizations  have  been  described. 

Relatives’  Dialects 

The  wider  a crow  travels,  the  more 
likely  he’ll  understand  his  Corvid  rela- 
tives’ dialects.  Captive  Pennsylvania 
crows  do  not  respond  normally  to  dis- 
tress or  assembly  cries  of  Maine  crows, 
and  vice  versa.  (To  the  Pennsylvanians’ 
credit,  a Down  East  accent  is  rather 
hard  to  understand.)  More  cosmopoli- 
tan crows  breeding  in  Pennsylvania 
and  wintering  in  the  South  among  fish 
crows  respond  to  the  distress  call  of 
the  French  jackdaw,  a cousin  they 
have  never  met,  while  untraveled 
American  crows  do  not  react  to  the 
Gallic  bird’s  cry. 

First-rate  mimics,  crows  embellish 
their  vocabularies  with  all  kinds  of 
sounds:  steam  whistles,  whining  dogs, 
a hen  squawking,  a rooster  crowing,  a 
child  crying.  Captive  crows  learn  to 
imitate  human  speech  and  laughter 
(probably  the  derisive  brand). 

Crows  are  survivors.  To  and  from 


work,  I travel  a long  stretch  of  coun- 
try road  where  I see  dead  foxes,  rac- 
coons, cats,  and  deer — supposedly 
canny  creatures — and  a host  of  lesser 
beasts.  I see  plenty  of  crows  pecking 
at  the  dead.  They  flap  up  just  high 
enough  to  let  my  pickup  roll  past,  then 
fall  back  to  gleaning  calories  from  the 
gore.  Never  have  I seen  a roadkilled 
crow. 

As  social  birds,  crows  gain  several 
advantages.  Their  numbers  confuse 
predators,  which  find  it  hard  to  zero 
in  on  a single  bird.  Crows  can  drive 
predators  away  by  force  of  numbers. 
In  a group,  the  individual  crow  can 
devote  more  time  to  feeding  or  rest- 
ing, because  more  sets  of  senses  are 
periodically  checking  the  environment. 
(Crows  so  occupied  also  post  sentries 
in  nearby  trees  to  watch  for  danger.) 

Crows  can  tell  an  unarmed  man 
from  a man  with  a gun.  They  can 
count.  If  three  gunners  walk  into  a 
copse  of  trees  and  only  two  come  out, 
the  crows  will  know  something’s 
up.  Crows  drop  clams  and  walnuts  on 
highways  to  be  crushed  by  cars.  One 
Scandinavian  crow  even  learned  to  ice 
fish:  he  would  wait  for  a fisherman’s 
tip-up  flag  to  signal  a catch,  then  grab 
the  line  in  his  beak  and  tug  it  in, 
clamping  it  down  with  his  feet  to  keep 
it  from  slipping  back,  finally  dragging 
the  fish  onto  the  ice  and  eating  all  but 
the  hook. 

Crows’  eating  habits  probably  got 
them  in  trouble  with  men  in  the  first 
place.  Accomplished  generalists,  they 
devour  corn,  oats,  sorghum,  wheat, 
grapes,  cherries,  cranberries,  straw- 
berries, garden  vegetables,  dogfood 
straight  out  of  the  dish,  worms,  in- 
sects, the  eggs  and  young  of  other 
birds,  carrion  . . . and  so  on,  and  so 
forth. 

Although  crows  have  long  been 
condemned  for  decimating  cornfields, 
a study  in  five  New  York  counties  in- 
dicated that  corn  made  up  less  than  14 
percent  of  the  birds’  annual  diet,  with 
most  of  that  taken  in  winter.  In  May, 
when  farmers  sow  corn  in  central  New 
York,  it  came  to  1 percent.  To  make 
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the  situation  more  ambiguous,  one 
biologist  estimates  that  a single  family 
of  crows — two  adults  and  four  or  five 
young — consumes  some  40,000  grubs, 
caterpillars,  army  worms,  and  other 
injurious  insects  during  the  nesting 
season  alone. 

Hunters  have  long  begrudged  crows 
their  annual  take  of  eggs  and  nestlings. 
On  one  marsh,  only  four  ducklings 
hatched  from  200  eggs;  crows  pilfered 
the  rest.  A Canada  study  of  500  nests 
found  that  half  were  destroyed  before 
hatching,  with  crows  taking  31  per- 
cent. While  researching  the  blue- 
winged teal  during  the  1930s,  Dr. 
Logan  Bennett  found  “pecks  of  crow- 
destroyed  [duck]  eggs”  around  Iowa 
marshes,  but  felt  that  almost  all  had 
been  promiscuously  laid  before  serious 
nesting  had  begun,  and  thus  would 
not  have  hatched.  Certainly  nest  pre- 

Idation  forces  many  ducks,  pheasants, 
and  grouse  to  renest  each  spring.  But 
several  rounds  of  nesting  make  it  less 
likely  that  bad  weather  will  destroy  a 
high  percentage  of  a year’s  hatch. 

Crows  do  a lot  of  eating,  but  they 
get  eaten,  too.  Primary  eater  is  the 
great  horned  owl,  whose  range  coin- 
cides with  the  crow’s  across  the  con- 
tinent. To  Crow,  Owl  is  chief  terror 


and  ultimate  nightmare,  the  thing 
that  goes  bump  in  the  night.  Owl  likes 
to  slip  into  a crow  roost  on  silent 
wings,  strike  repeatedly,  and  feast  on 
heads  and  brains. 

Crow  remembers  Owl’s  transgres- 
sions all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  hoots 
of  an  owl  prompt  intense  and  rapid 
scolding  from  any  crow  within  hear- 
ing. Should  a crow  spot  an  owl  in  its 
daytime  hideout,  the  black  bird  will 
sound  assembly — long,  raucous  caws 
that  toll  in  relatives  from  near  and 
far.  Although  a band  of  crows  could 
certainly  kill  an  owl,  there’s  no  indi- 
cation they  ever  actually  do.  They  get 
close,  maybe  draw  a few  feathers, 
but,  being  survivalists  at  heart,  con- 
tent themselves  with  delivering  vocal 
abuse. 

Deep  Hatred 

This  deep  hatred  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  man.  If  a gunner  hangs  an 
owl  decoy  in  a tree — a stuffed  bird  or 
even  a plastic  replica — and  mimics 
the  crow  assembly  cry  using  either  a 
mouth  call  or  a tape  recording,  he  can 
draw  crows  to  ambush.  Whipped  to  a 
frenzy,  the  birds  ignore  shotgun  blasts 
and  may  be  killed  by  the  hundreds. 

While  such  gunning  makes  no  real 
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dent  in  crow  populations,  attacking  a 
roost  may.  Crows  sleep  in  groups  at 
night,  usually  in  dense  vegetation  of- 
fering protection  from  heavy  weather. 
Roosts  can  be  huge,  especially  in  win- 
ter. In  the  late  1800s,  up  to  200,000 


crows  occupied  20  acres  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery;  a 20-acre  grove  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
has  harbored  over  200,000;  and  in 
central  Kansas,  a big  catalpa  stand  is 
said  to  shelter  10  million. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  roosts 
were  sometimes  bombed  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  crop  damage.  Near  Harris- 
burg, Illinois,  locals  infiltrated  a roost 
one  day  when  the  crows  were  out 
feeding,  and  festooned  the  trees  with 
a thousand  steel  tubes  containing 
dynamite  and  scrap  iron.  Detonated 
after  the  crows  returned,  the  bombs 
killed  100,000. 

Roost  bombing  is  a thing  of  the 
past.  If  local  populations  appear  thin- 
ner this  decade  than  last,  look  to  habi- 
tat: roosting  sites  swallowed  by  hous- 
ing, brushy  feeding  grounds  converted 
to  cropland,  wooded  nesting  areas 
lumbered  off.  The  national  population 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  hurting,  though; 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ported no  significant  change  in  United 
States  crow  populations  from  1966  to 
1974. 

In  1972,  bureaucracy  gave  the  crow 
a helping  hand.  When  the  United 


States  and  Mexico  amended  their  mi- 
gratory bird  treaty  that  year,  Mexico 
insisted  on  including  Corvidae  in  an 
effort  to  protect  certain  jays.  Crows 
were  part  of  the  family.  Now  federal 
law  restricts  crow  hunting  to  124  days 
a year,  with  the  states  allowed  to  set 
season  dates,  bag  limits,  shooting 
hours,  and  the  like,  providing  that 
crows  may  not  be  taken  during  their 
peak  nesting  period. 

There’s  a Catch  22  from  the  crows’ 
viewpoint,  though:  “A  Federal  permit 
shall  not  be  required  to  control  crows 
when  [they  are]  committing  or  about 
to  commit  depredations  upon  or- 
namental or  shade  trees,  agricultural 
crops,  livestock  or  wildlife.” 

Depredations.  A lovely  word  de- 
scribing so  many  crow  activities.  Crow 
is  probably  smirking  or  maybe  even 
laughing  out  loud  at  his  sudden  regis- 
try within  the  law — and  his  just-as- 
sudden  disclamation. 

Not  long  after  I watched  the  crows 
mob  the  owl,  I witnessed  another  fight 
involving  a crow.  This  time  Crow  was 
on  the  receiving  end  as  two  kingbirds 
routed  the  black  bird  from  a patch  of 
brush. 

More  maneuverable  than  their 
larger  foe,  the  kingbirds  darted  in 
and  out,  pecking  Crow’s  back.  Crow 
squawked  sullenly  and  beat  it  for  some 
open  fields,  where  he  gained  altitude 
and  finally  left  his  pursuers  behind. 

It  felt  good  to  see  a crow  so  discom- 
fited, and  I laughed  out  loud.  Likely 
the  black  brigand  had  been  trying  to 
rob  the  kingbirds’  nest  and  had  gotten 
what  he  deserved. 

I looked  for  the  nest.  There  it  was,  a 
shaggy  cup  filling  the  fork  of  a haw- 
thorn. Four  eggs  inside. 

Bzipp!  I ducked  and  looked  around. 
From  my  blind  side  the  second  king- 
bird ripped  air  an  inch  above  my 
head.  The  birds  chattered  with  rage. 
Rent  low,  I hustled  out  of  the  patch.  A 
crow  without  wings,  I beat  my  retreat 
as  best  I could. 
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Dr.  Saxton  T.  Pope 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


JULY  28,  1919,  is  properly  the  be- 
ginning of  this  never-before-pub- 
hed  segment  of  archery  history 
which  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Dr. 
Saxton  T.  Pope,  surgeon,  author  and 
member  of  Archery’s  Hall  of  Fame. 
Pope  is  best  known  as  co-recipient 
with  Arthur  H.  Young  of  the  honor 
accorded  in  the  name  of  Pope  and 
Young  Club,  archery’s  version  of  gun 
hunting’s  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  It 
was  our  August,  1978,  column  on 
Young  (“Young,  In  Spirit”)  which  led 
to  this  intimate  view  of  Dr.  Pope 
through  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween him  and  the  late  John  B.  Fergu- 
son of  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

However,  it  is  to  Bruce  Etchison, 
who  lives  south  of  Mercersburg,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  what  follows.  Mr. 


Etchison  inherited  some  archery 
photos,  tackle  and  letters  from  Mr. 
Ferguson,  a civil  engineer  who  served 
as  director  of  Maryland’s  Washington 
County  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Hag- 
erstown. Ferguson  also  was  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Archery  Association  back  in  the  1920s. 
Mr.  Etchison’s  interest  in  bow  hunt- 
ing drew  the  two  together,  and  the 
archery  tackle  and  personal  papers 
included  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Ferguson  and  Dr.  Pope,  of 
California. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  two 
ever  met,  but  Dr.  Pope  went  to  great 
lengths  to  be  helpful  to  the  Maryland 
engineer.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
letters  owned  by  Etchison  constitute 
all  of  the  correspondence  between 


BRUCE  ETCHISON  HOLDS  YEW  BOW  which  might  have  come  from  Dr.  Saxton  T.  Pope, 
whose  correspondence  with  Maryland  archer  John  Ferguson  provided  the  background  for 
this  article. 
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SKETCH  FROM  A LETTER  BY  DR.  POPE  illustrates  handmade  arrowheads:  Pope’s  spring 
steel  broadhead;  Art  Young’s  no-rivet,  soldered  head;  wire-bound,  soldered  squirrel  head; 
eagle  head,  silk  bound;  blunt  wire  bound  head  for  rabbits,  etc.;  cartridge  case  head  for  tree 
shooting;  blunt  screw  and  case  head  for  shooting  through  boards;  umbrella  practice  head; 
nickel-copper  (bullet)  jacket  head  for  target  arrows. 


Ferguson  and  Pope,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  a continuity  in  dates. 

The  July  28,  1919,  letter  appears  to 
have  been  the  first,  as  Ferguson  ad- 
dressed Dr.  Pope  as  “Dear  Sir.”  In  it 
he  mentions  having  placed  an  archery 
tackle  order  with  McChesney,  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  difficulty  he  was 
having  with  service.  Additional  re- 
search indicates  that  the  supplier  was 
Howard  H.  McChesney,  2414  Portland 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Pope’s  August  8 response  from  San 
Francisco,  where  he  had  set  up  offices, 
to  “My  dear  Mr.  Ferguson”  revealed 
that  he  made  his  own  equipment  and 
that  his  bows  were  all  “.  . . yew, 
backed  with  sinew.  They  weigh  from 
65  to  80  pounds.  At  targets,  which  I 
seldom  shoot,  my  bow  is  48  pounds. 
Our  hunting  arrows  are  of  the  old 
English  broadhead  type — influenced 
a good  deal  by  the  Indian,  Ishi,  whose 
arrows  are  the  best  I have  ever  seen.” 
Pope  had  made  about  100  yew  bows 
but  still  considered  he  had  much  to 


learn.  He  made  arrows  “.  . . by  the 
fire  at  night,  instead  of  going  down  to 
the  club.”  The  doctor  offered  to  sell 
yew  bows  for  fifty  dollars  each  “to  a 
man  who  appreciates  a bow.”  His  deer 
arrows  were  twenty  dollars  a dozen, 
but  he  wasn’t  anxious  to  part  with 
them. 

He  indicated  similar  problems  with 
McChesney.  This  letter  apparently 
came  when  Pope  had  just  returned 
from  another  hunt  with  the  bow  for 
mountain  lions,  “.  . . but  the  dogs 
failed  us.  I got  skunks  and  coons  and 
rabbits  and  birds  and  two  bucks,  but 
no  lions.” 

The  reference  to  Ishi,  the  last  of  the 
Yana  Indians,  is  revealing,  as  it  came 
little  more  than  three  years  after  his 
death  on  March  25,  1916.  Pope  was  at 
the  University  of  California  which  was 
next  door  to  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, where  Ishi,  subject  of  a full 
length  contemporary  motion  picture, 
had  been  given  a light  janitorial  job  to 
keep  him  busy.  Since  the  Indian  had 
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no  immunity  to  white  man’s  diseases, 
he  picked  up  every  illness  that  came 
along  and  so  required  considerable 
medical  attention.  This  was  provided 
by  Dr.  Pope.  The  two  became  close 
friends  and  Ishi’s  death,  five  years 
after  being  captured,  was  a consider- 
able tragedy  to  the  doctor.  Pope  had 
learned  much  from  the  Indian  who 
taught  him  the  language  of  the  ani- 
mals, how  to  make  bows  and  arrows, 
to  shoot,  and  how  to  hunt  Indian  fa- 
shion. 

Ferguson’s  reply,  dated  8/18/19, 
mentioned  his  experiments  with  osage 
orange  bows  and  those  made  of  cedar 
and  hickory.  He  found  them  “fragile.” 

Dr.  Pope  replied  eight  days  later, 
mentioning  a composite  80-pound 
bow  he  had  built  with  which  he  had 
been  able  to  shoot  280  yards.  It  was 
in  this  letter  that  Pope  started  illus- 
trating some  of  his  comments  with 
excellent  pen  sketches.  He  said  he  was 
constructing  another  composite  bow 
which  was  a replica  of  the  famous 
Effendi  bow  discovered  in  Badmin- 
ton, residence  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, England.  Only  36  inches  long, 
the  bow  had  the  sapwood  of  yew  for  a 
core  with  strips  of  horn  20  inches  long 
on  each  limb  and  backed  with  quan- 
tities of  catgut.  He  planned  to  sheath 
it  in  a tube  of  gut,  “.  . . a trick  I 
learned  from  the  Chinese.”  He  de- 
scribed his  method  of  making  glue 
flexible  with  3 percent  castor  oil  and 
1 percent  Lysol. 

Pope  said  his  hunting  bows  were 
always  yew.  “Nothing  feels  so  good  as 
a trusty  yew  stave — we  have  learned 
to  make  them  short,  five  feet  six  inches 
or  five  feet  eight  inches  because  it  per- 
mits better  handling  in  the  brush  and 
they  have  a quicker  cast.”  He  said  that 
before  Ishi  taught  him  how  to  back 
bows,  he  broke  seven. 

Pope  said  further,  “.  . . they  pull 
between  65  and  80  pounds.  This  latter 
weight  I can  handle  when  all  goes 
well,  but  last  year  when  after  bear, 
and  having  ridden  over  snow,  cold 
and  stiff,  I found  that  80  pounds  was 
more  than  I could  manage.”  So  he 
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brought  out  his  substitute,  “only  75 
pounds  weight.  . . .” 

Dr.  Pope  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a 65-pound  bow  with  properly 
weighted  arrows  would  kill  any  ani- 
mal in  the  world  except  the  pachy- 
derm. “I  have  had  a tendency  to  get 
my  broadheads  too  wide  and  too  heavy 
— IV4  inches  by  2 inches — weighing 
IV2  ounces.  But  now  I know  that 
while  these  are  good  for  close  quarters 
and  bloody  work,  they  represent  the 
limit.” 

Ferguson  dropped  the  “sir”  in  his 
next  letter  to  Pope,  started  November 
29,  addressing  him  then  and  in  the 
future  as  “My  dear  Doctor.”  Ferguson 
was  still  having  trouble  with  McChes- 
ney  and  had  written  to  England  only 
to  find  out  that  heavy  bows  seemed  to 
be  extremely  scarce  over  there. 

After  failing  to  finish  his  fourth 
paragraph,  Ferguson  delayed  sending 
this  letter  until  a year  later,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1920,  when  he  completed  a 
new  letter  and  sent  both  letters  to 
Pope.  He  had  a number  of  questions 
and  revealed  that  he  had  finally  ob- 
tained a bow  from  McChesney  "... 
which  is  already  so  badly  crysalled — 
that  I am  afraid  to  use  it.  . . .” 
(“Crysalled,”  commonly  written 
“chrysalled,”  means  a transverse  line 
of  crushed  fibers  on  the  belly  of  an 
archery  bow  beginning  as  a pinch, 
also  called  “fret.”)  Ferguson  also 
asked  Pope  if  he  would  explain  how 
he  secured  his  broadheads. 

Draw  to  the  Chin 

Dr.  Pope’s  reply  to  “my  dear  Fergu- 
son” was  dated  10/9/20.  Most  interest- 
ing in  this  letter  was  his  statement 
that,  “Young  and  I draw  to  the  chin 
below  the  eye.  In  shooting  targets  we 
use  a point  of  aim  system — on  shoot- 
ing game  we  focus  binocular  vision  on 
the  game  and  observe  the  point  of  the 
arrow  with  the  indirect  vision  of  the 
right  eye.  My  point  blank  distance  is 
75  yards.  At  closer  game  I’ll  hold 
below.  At  100  yards  I look  through 
my  bow  hand,  with  the  point  of  my 
arrow  above  my  game.  We  have  only 
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the  horizontal  deviation  to  gauge.” 
He  mentioned  using  long  feathers  be- 
cause a broadhead  requires  plenty  of 
vane  friction  to  rotate  it.  In  this  letter 
was  a drawing  of  his  broadhead  “.  . . 
made  with  steel  tubing,  mashed  flat 
and  filed  to  an  angle.  The  blade  is 
tempered  steel,  riveted  in  place,  then 
held  over  a Bunsen  burner  and  soft 
solder  run  around  the  joint.  The  head 
is  set  on  the  shaft  with  ferrule  cement. 
I make  my  own  cement  of  pitch  and 
gutta  percha — equal  parts  heated  to- 
gether.” He  added  that  his  Effendi 
bow  was  a technical  success  but  failed 
to  come  up  to  his  requirements. 

Definite  Plans 

Again  on  October  14  (which  speaks 
well  of  the  1920  mail  system),  Fergu- 
son started  a reply  to  Pope’s  last  letter. 
He  gave  up  after  two  sentences  but 
wrote  a long  letter  on  October  16.  Ap- 
parently the  Maryland  man  was  well 
read  and  mentions  a number  of  classic 
archery  references.  He  asked  more 
questions  and  mentioned  “definite 
plans  for  a hunt  in  Penn  after  Decem- 
ber 1.  . . .” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Dr.  Pope 
answered  this  letter,  but  Ferguson 
sent  him  a note  on  August  10,  1921. 
He  wrote  again  on  October  8,  asking 
for  photos  of  Pope’s  exploits  to  encour- 
age local  archers.  Again  on  October 
13,  Ferguson  wrote  and  asked  for  in- 
formation on  making  hunting  heads. 

Pope  wrote  on  October  14,  so  their 
last  letters  must  have  crossed  in  the 
mail.  He  mentioned  shooting  target  at 
the  National,  but,  “My  only  shooting 
at  targets  was  so  poor — I shake  so 
much  and  fudge  when  1 try  to  shoot  a 
weak  bow  and  use  point  of  aim,  that  I 
have  sworn  I will  never  try  it  again.  I 
will  stick  to  game  shooting  methods 
and  bows  over  60  pounds — even  at 
targets.”  He  mentioned  that  he  and 
Young  were  going  after  another  bear 
or  two  “this  Thanksgiving.”  He  noted 
that  sporting  magazines  said  that  461 
bears  were  killed  in  Pennsylvania  the 
previous  year  (1920).  Enclosed  were 
some  of  the  photos  which  later  ap- 


peared in  Pope’s  book.  Hunting  with 
the  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Pope  answered  Ferguson’s  letter  of 
the  13th  on  October  18.  He  said,  “We 
buy  band  steel,  long  strips  of  cold 
drawn  steel,  at  a hardware  supply 
house  . . . heavy  iron  barrel  hoops  are 
good  enough.”  Pope  observed  that  no 
artisan  could  afford  to  make  them  for 
less  than  a dollar  apiece.  He  also  men- 
tioned, “Young  will  sell  you  heads  if 
you  want  them — fifty  cents  apiece.” 

Ferguson  wrote  again  in  January; 
Pope  replied  February  5 to  mention 
that  his  book,  Hunting  with  the  Bow 
and  Arrow , was  at  the  publisher.  He 
had  been  out  for  bear  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing without  success  but  planned  to  go 
during  the  summer  of  1922.  He  again 
wrote  to  Ferguson  on  June  22  with 
drawings  showing  how  to  use  Cordo- 
van shoe  leather  to  make  finger  tabs. 
The  leather  was  soaked  in  water, 
stitched  to  the  edges  and  placed  on  the 
finger  and  let  dry.  Then  the  inside 
was  coated  with  mucilage  and  the 
outside  was  waxed.  He  mentioned  also 
that  a heavy  glove  was  okay,  or  a 
razor  strop  or  pigskin  or  an  old  calf- 
skin would  do.  His  next  hunting  trip 
was  planned  for  Arizona  in  September 
after  wild  turkey  and  mountain  lions. 

Ferguson  replied  with  a friendly 
letter  and  that  was  the  last  correspon- 
dence till  January  31,  1924.  It  appears 
that  Ferguson  did  not  keep  copies  of 
some  letters  to  Pope  in  the  interim. 
However,  Dr.  Pope  mentioned  that 
his  hunting  bows  would  carry  a broad- 
head 200  yards.  “Mr.  Young  has  re- 
turned from  Alaska  where  he  shot 
moose  and  mountain  sheep  with  the 
bow — here  are  some  of  his  pictures.” 
He  added  that  they  had  taken  several 
deer  in  California  and  two  bears.  A 
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postscript  mentioned,  “We  shot  some 
geese.” 

A lengthy  message  on  October  25, 
1925,  was  illustrated  with  heads  and 
fletching  and  contained  the  drawings 
of  heads  accompanying  this  article. 
He  mentioned  shooting  with  a Japa- 
nese archer  who  drew  past  the  ear 
with  the  arrow  resting  across  his 
cheek.  “The  advantage  of  a direct  line 
aim  in  hunting  is  that  the  point  blank 
distance  with  our  hunting  bows,  that 
is  where  the  arrow  head  rests  on  the 
object  in  the  point  of  aim  at  the  same 
time — is  just  about  deer  distances — 75 
yards.  A little  above  or  under  this  is 
easily  estimated  if  necessary — of  course 
at  short  distances,  we  shoot  entirely  by 
instinct,  lining  up  just  a bit  at  30  or  50 
yards.”  He  used  unclipped  feathers  to 
make  flu-flus  or  whizzers  for  rabbits 
or  birds  in  a tree.  He  described  how 
feathers  were  placed  slightly  spiral 
about  Vs  inch  toward  the  concave  side 
at  the  rear  end.  “We  bind  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  rib  at  each  end  with 
‘candy  box’  silk  floss  ribbon  set  in  glue 
— varnished  or  shellacked.” 

“Young  uses  spar  varnish  on  his 
bows.  I use  boiled  linseed  oil  and  shel- 
lac. When  we  are  hunting  we  oil  our 
bows  frequently  with  Vsrd  light  cedar 
oil,  2/3rds  boiled  linseed  oil — and  wax 
our  string  with  Ujrd  rosin,  2/3rd  wax." 

An  ingenious  method  of  counting 
turns  of  the  shaft  involved  shooting 
two  arrows  from  the  string  at  once 
with  a piece  of  silk  thread  that  would 
wind  up  on  the  one  while  the  other 
paid  out.  He  wrote  that  target  arrows 
rotate  five  times  every  ten  yards,  Ishi 
arrows  four  times,  hunting  shafts 
three  times,  and  some  arrows  not  at 
all  because  of  improper  feathering. 
The  latter  were  called  “floaters.” 

Dr.  Pope’s  last  letter  to  “my  dear 
Ferguson”  was  written  July  23,  1926. 
He  had  an  additional  book.  The  Ad- 
venturous Bowmen , just  out  of  press. 
“.  . . Unhappily  I can  not  be  with  you 
in  Philadelphia,  but  send  my  love  to 
all  good  archers.” 

A letter  edged  in  black  came  to  Fer- 
guson shortly  thereafter.  It  was  from 


DR.  POPE  and  Art  Young  with  ground  squir- 
rels taken  with  bows.  These  are  the  men  for 
whom  the  Pope  and  Young  Club  was  named. 


Mrs.  Pope.  Dr.  Pope  had  never  read 
Ferguson's  last  letter  because,  “.  . . 
after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  Dr.  Pope 
died  on  Sunday  morning,  August  8th." 
Mrs.  Pope  summed  up  a fitting  finale, 
“I  feel  Dr.  Pope  will  live  as  long  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  as  he  will  in  the 
hearts  of  his  own  family — so  very  few 
have  his  genius  for  friendship." 

This  borrowed  and  much  abbrevi- 
ated glimpse  into  the  life  of  Dr.  Sax- 
ton T.  Pope  reveals  the  dedication  that 
archers  of  his  day  needed  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  simply  getting  an 
arrow  on  the  string.  Yet  with  this 
primitive  equipment  he  and  Young 
faced  Wyoming's  grizzlies  and  Africa’s 
lions. 

Although  less  flamboyant  than 
Young,  who  made  much  of  his  living 
from  his  experience  as  a bow  hunter. 
Dr.  Pope’s  legacy  is  a picture  more  in 
depth  of  the  means  to  it  all. 
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Hunters  have  been  reloading  their  ammo 
for  nearly  a century,  but  around  1950 
handloading  hit  high  gear.  Here’s  a 
closer  look  at  the  facts,  benefits, 
and  myths  of  this  fascinating  hobby 
as  it  enters.  . . . 


The  Fourth  Decade 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WANTED  TO  LET  out  a shout  of 
joy  when  I opened  a battered  mili- 
tary ammunition  container  and  found 
five  boxes  of  handloaded  22-250 
ammo.  I was  getting  ready  for  a week 
of  chuck  shooting  and  wanted  to  take 
a couple  of  hundred  rounds  along,  for 
three  22-250  outfits  would  be  tested.  I 
decided  to  zero  in  a couple  of  rifles  to 
use  this  ammunition  as  it  would  save  a 
lot  of  reloading  work.  My  elation  was 
short-lived;  not  one  box  carried  any 
loading  data.  To  further  complicate 
the  situation,  only  two  boxes  appeared 
to  use  the  same  bullet. 

Then  I remembered  I had  been 
given  the  ammo  by  a gunshop  owner 
who  had  traded  a big  game  rifle  for  a 
22-250  and  the  ammo.  The  22-250 
was  sold  without  its  handloads,  and 
the -owner  asked  if  I wanted  the  stuff. 
My  affirmative  answer  was  quick,  but 
I was  under  the  impression  he  meant 
empty  brass.  When  I learned  the  real 
situation  several  months  after  he 
dropped  the  brass  off,  I had  no  choice 
but  to  pull  the  bullets,  get  rid  of  the 
powder  and  start  all  over.  I made  no 
effort  to  identify  the  powders  used — 
that’s  essentially  impossible  and  a mis- 
take could  be  dangerous — but  I did 
hang  onto  the  bullets. 

All  the  time  I was  reloading  these 
cases,  I wondered  how  their  original 
owner  could  have  identified  them  for 
his  own  use.  Bullet  weights  ran  from 
50  to  60  grains,  and  since  most  were 
softpoint  spitzers,  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  know  which  was  which 


just  by  looking.  The  incident  was  soon 
forgotten,  but  I do  recall  thinking  at 
the  time  it  was  a poor  way  of  doing 
things. 

Reloading  rifle  cartridges  is  nearly 
a way  of  life  today.  Handloading  has 
grown  tremendously  since  the  hunters 
of  yesteryear  spent  a full  evening  re- 
filling big  brass  8-gauge  shells  for  the 
next  day’s  hunt.  Things  surely  have 
changed.  Smokeless  powder  and  mod- 
ern ammunition  began  their  growth 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
handloading  didn’t  attract  the  masses 
until  after  World  War  II.  The  clan 
has  been  growing  ever  since,  and 
rightfully  so.  It’s  a pleasing  and 
worthwhile  hobby. 

During  the  years  I have  been  writ- 
ing gun  columns,  one  objective  has 
been  to  put  handloading  in  its  proper 
perspective.  I never  could  quite  under- 
stand why  refilling  empty  cases  was 
shrouded  with  mystery  in  years  past.  I 
can  recall  some  of  the  chilling  com- 
ments. One  favorite  expression  that 
had  to  keep  a lot  of  hunters  and  shoot- 
ers from  getting  involved  went  along 
the  lines  of  “blowing  the  gun  to  smith- 
ereens.” Another  dandy  had  the  under- 
powered bullet  falling  a few  yards  in 
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front  of  the  muzzle.  Right  after  the 
war,  a few  gunwriters  even  implied 
that  handloading  was  not  for  every- 
one. Once  I operated  a reloading  press 
and  gained  some  insight,  I wanted  to 
tell  the  world. 

When  I began  to  write  about  guns 
and  reloading  after  working  on  many 
rifles  and  operating  a reloading  shop, 
I disagreed  with  many  contemporaries 
in  regards  to  handloading.  The  me- 
chanics seemed  more  a case  of  com- 
mon sense  and  step-by-step  learning 
than  a highly  complex  operation 
which  required  special  skills.  The 
myth  that  handloading  should  be  only 
for  a chosen  few  didn’t  fit  my  philos- 
ophy. Experience  had  shown  the  great 
advantages  and  financial  saving,  and 
these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  sent 
me  to  the  typewriter.  I still  feel  the 
same  way. 

Training  Period 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  just  buying 
equipment  makes  a person  a compe- 
tent reloader.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Any  hobby  or  oc- 
cupation requires  a training  period, 
and  life  has  taught  me  that  nothing  is 
learned  in  a hurry.  Even  today,  I 
think  I gain  a deeper  insight  into 
handloading  each  time  I work  a press 
handle.  Then,  too,  I read  what  other 
writers  have  to  say.  I’m  always  ready 
to  learn,  but  the  ultimate  goal  is  to 
learn  by  doing. 

Readers  often  ask  how  to  start  a 
reloading  shop.  Actually,  I lean  more 
toward  the  individual  doing  only  his 
own  fodder.  Back  in  the  early  '60s,  my 
shop  cranked  out  many  thousands  of 
rounds,  and  a friend,  Ray  Mechling  of 
Kittanning,  has  surely  done  a million 
rounds  over  the  past  forty  years.  If 
this  sounds  unlikely,  consider  that 
some  of  his  orders  included  4000  pistol 
cases  at  a time,  with  as  many  as 
25,000  empties  in  the  shop  to  reload. 
Big  handgun  clubs  use  a lot  of  ammo. 

My  advice  is  always  the  same:  start 
out  at  a modest  pace  and  work  up  the 
ladder.  Stick  with  one  cartridge  until 
the  basics  have  been  learned.  Forget 
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about  trying  a variety  of  components 
until  the  actual  operation  is  learned, 
and  this  won’t  happen  in  just  one  or 
two  sessions.  A friend  has  worked 
with  just  tw'o  load  combinations  for 
his  222  Remington  for  nearly  a year. 
He  understands  the  process  now,  and 
feels  he  can  move  on  to  other  cart- 
ridges. 

Handloading  saves  money.  Even  to- 
day with  component  prices  soaring 
out  of  sight,  reloading  still  cuts  the 
cost  of  a round  in  half,  for  factory  fod- 
der keeps  going  up  also.  Still,  finan- 
cial saving  is  not  the  total  reason  for 
handloading.  It  was  the  prime  reason 
advocated  two  decades  back.  The 
early  manuals  clearly  show  the  em- 
phasis was  on  getting  two  or  three 
reloads  for  the  price  of  one  factory 
round.  The  average  big  game  hunter 
might  not  be  swayed  too  much  for  this 
approach,  but  trap  and  skeet  buffs 
who  burn  hundreds  of  rounds  each 
week  can’t  overlook  the  financial 
aspect. 

Reloading  should  be  approached 
two  ways.  First,  there  is  the  con- 
venience side  to  consider.  A batch  can 

BELDING  & MULL  horizontal  loading  press 
is  an  old  but  good  design,  still  liked  by 
many.  RCBS  Rockchucker,  right,  is  an  extra 
strong  press  of  comparatively  recent  devel- 
opment. 


INTERNAL  VIEW  of  a benchrest  powder 
measure.  When  used  carefully  and  consis- 
tently with  ball  or  small-grain  powders, 
such  a measure,  properly  set  up,  eliminates 
necessity  for  weighing  each  powder  charge. 

be  turned  out  at  a moment’s  notice, 
and  this  is  more  important  than  meets 
the  eye.  Second,  the  personal  involve- 
ment is  probably  the  main  reason  for 
reloading  in  the  first  place.  I like  the 
idea  of  using  my  own  loads.  Not  that 
they’re  better  or  more  powerful  than 
the  factory  round;  it’s  just  satisfying  to 
know  I was  successful  with  a round 
that  I assembled.  Last,  I like  to  try 
different  loads.  I seldom  stray  far  from 
loading  manual  guides,  but  I attempt 
to  find  specific — tailored — combina- 
tions that  give  good  results  on  the 
range. 

For  years,  I had  been  stuffing 
23/4-incb  20-gauge  plastic  hulls  with  a 
full  ounce  of  shot  and  powder  charges 
that  pushed  velocity  above  the  1200 
fps  mark.  Eventually  I realized  that 
most  of  my  rabbit  hunting  is  done  in 
pine  tree  stands,  so  I was  overpowered 
for  short  shots.  So,  it  was  back  to  the 
manual.  The  1969  Lyman  Shotshell 
Handbook  had  just  what  I was  look- 
ing for.  A load  of  19.5  grains  of  SR 
4756  behind  7/8  ounce  of  shot  gave  a 
velocity  book  reading  of  1160  fps.  The 
bushing  I used  in  the  Lee  Load-All 
press  indicated  it  would  throw  19.1 
grains,  but  several  checks  proved  it 
was  throwing  just  18.5  grains  of 


powder.  I fired  a dozen  or  so  rounds 
for  patterning  purposes,  and  then 
cranked  out  50  rounds. 

Velocity  is  probably  slightly  under 
book  specifications,  but  up  to 
25  yards  ample  killing  power  has  been 
demonstrated  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions. I believe  I have  found  the  right 
load  for  my  shooting  conditions. 

Maybe  I have  made  this  chore 
sound  too  easy.  Finding  the  right  load 
for  a particular  rifle  can  be  a head- 
ache and  require  weeks  of  work  and 
record  keeping.  Still,  the  end  result  is 
worth  the  effort.  Years  ago,  I worked 
in  tenths  of  grains  of  powder,  and 
many  handloaders  still  tell  me  they 
weigh  each  powder  charge  to  the 
exact  tenth.  Well,  I admire  their  pa- 
tience and  their  desire  for  perfection, 
but  getting  that  technical  is  not  neces- 
sary. For  one  thing,  most  powder 
scales  are  not  that  accurate.  I recall 
running  some  tests  on  five  popular 
scales.  Each  was  consistent  to  itself — 
that  is,  it  gave  repeatable  results — but 
the  results  varied  as  much  as  a half- 
grain when  a given  bullet  was  weighed 
on  each  scale.  For  instance,  a 52-grain 
benchrest  bullet  weighed  51.7  grains 
on  one  scale,  52.2  on  another. 

Volume  Philosophy 

I follow  the  benchrester’s  “volume” 
philosophy  and  try  to  fill  each  case  to 
the  same  capacity.  For  years,  I have 
used  a Belding  & Mull  Visible  Powder 
measure.  I like  it  because  I can  see  the 
powder  in  the  charge  tube,  and  I 
know  immediately  if  there  is  a great 
difference.  Most  powder  measures 
have  sufficient  accuracy  in  dropping 
powder  charges.  Almost  any  powder 
measure  will  stay  within  a half-grain, 
and  I have  an  inexpensive  Herter 
model  that  measures  charges  closer 
than  that.  But  here  again,  a visual 
check  of  the  charged  cases  will  reveal 
any  significant  differences. 

A lot  of  inexperienced  handloaders 
sell  the  idea  they  can  build  a “hotter” 
load  than  offered  by  the  factory. 
There’s  no  question  this  can  be  done — 
anyone  can  increase  a powder  charge 
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— but  it’s  unwise  and  unsafe.  Water- 
fowlers  who  load  their  own  often  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  velocity  to  be 
able  to  reach  out.  In  my  book,  shot- 
shell  velocities  should  always  be 
below  1350  fps,  although  some  re- 
loading manuals  suggest  loads  that 
will  exceed  that  figure.  Hot  loads  in 
plastic  cases  burn  off  bits  of  the  case 
and  “glue”  them  to  the  bore.  It’s  only 
a matter  of  time  until  a bulge  takes 
place,  or  in  the  case  of  a two-barrel 
outfit,  the  barrels  can  separate.  The 
gain  in  velocity  is  minimal,  especially 
out  where  the  game  is,  but  the  pres- 
sure increase  is  tremendous. 

Accuracy  is  the  criterion  I use  for 
the  “right”  rifle  load.  I’m  not  inter- 
ested in  maximum  speed.  Over  the 
years.  I’ve  hunted  with  a number  of 
chuck  hunters  who  had  concocted 
“super-hot”  loads.  A few  felt  down- 
hearted when  I wasn’t  impressed,  and 
several  made  impolite  remarks  when 
I told  them  they  were  only  kidding 
themselves.  I wouldn’t  shoot  their 
fodder  in  their  rifles  or  mine.  At  the 
end  of  the  hunt,  my  reloads  had  done 
just  as  well  as  their  hot  jobs,  and 
hadn’t  taken  a heavy  toll  of  my  barrels. 

In  past  articles,  I have  often  men- 
tioned record  keeping.  It’s  worth  re- 
peating because  it’s  essential  to  good 
reloading.  It  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber over  a period  of  weeks  or  months 
how  each  load  reacted.  When  I was 
using  just  the  Remington  722  back  in 
the  early  1950s,  I had  the  equipment 
set  up  for  just  one  222  load.  Even 
though  it  wouldn’t  have  been  neces- 
sary, I still  entered  the  data  on  each 
box. 

Whoever  reloaded  the  22-250 
ammo  mentioned  earlier  and  didn’t 
record  any  data  wasn’t  very  consis- 
tent. All  pertinent  data  should  be 
shown  on  each  and  every  box.  It  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  dangerous 
to  shoot  the  22-250  shells,  but  without 
knowing  the  components,  a rifle 
would  have  to  be  sighted  in  for  each 
box.  I record  all  information,  includ- 
ing the  impact  point  at  100  yards  for 
the  rifle  the  loads  will  be  used  in.  If 


Helen  and  I are  using  the  same  load,  I 
show  on  each  box  the  impact  point  at 
100  yards  for  each  rifle.  If  different 
load  combinations  are  used,  I note 
which  rifle  each  box  is  loaded  for. 

This  is  not  trying  to  make  hand- 
loading sound  complicated.  It’s  just 
good  sense.  It  even  makes  more  sense 
when  the  shooter  uses  both  factory 
and  reloaded  ammo.  When  I was 
sighting  in  hundreds  of  rifles  each  fall, 
there  were  many  times  when  the 
owner  wasn’t  sure  if  he  was  using 
reloads  or  factory  rounds.  It  wasn’t 
hard  to  pick  out  the  reload,  but  when 
mixed  with  factory  stuff,  it  was  im- 
possible to  zero  the  rifle.  I would  like 
to  reiterate,  this  is  not  uncommon  to 
find.  A lot  of  hunters  think  a 150- 
grain  load  is  a 150-grain  load,  no  mat- 
ter if  it  comes  from  a reloader  or  the 
factory.  That  isn’t  the  case. 

The  mail  bag  indicates  there  is  still 
a lot  of  confusion  over  the  maze  of 
handloading  equipment  on  the  mar- 
ket. Hardly  a week  goes  by  that  I’m 
not  asked  about  this  brand  or  that 


NEW  (left)  and  old  (center)  bullet  swaging 
dies  in  C-type  bench  presses.  Lead  bullet 
lubricator  beyond  and  MEC  hydraulic  shot- 
shell  reloader  in  corner. 
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brand.  Beginners  tend  to  think  the 
higher  the  price  the  better  the  reload 
will  be.  Higher  priced  equipment 
often  has  certain  advantages  over 
inexpensive  gear — that’s  true  in  any 
line — but  reliable  handloads  are  more 
the  end  results  of  good  loading  tech- 
niques than  the  type  or  quality  of 
equipment  used.  Also,  there  isn’t  what 
might  be  called  “inferior”  equipment 
on  the  market.  All  of  it  does  a respect- 
able job,  but  some  types  do  it  easier 
and  quicker. 

The  old  reliable  Lyman  310  Tool 
costs  around  $40  complete  with  one 
set  of  dies.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
handloaders  began  with  this  simple 
set  of  handles.  It’s  a compact,  port- 
able reloading  kit  that  can  be  used 
anywhere — at  home,  in  hunting 
camp,  or  even  right  at  the  benchrest. 
Using  the  310  tool,  the  beginner  can 
get  started  for  a small  investment. 
Bonanza’s  Model  68  bench-type  press 
is  another  example  of  high  quality  at 
relatively  low  cost.  Redding’s  Model 
No.  7 doesn’t  carry  a high  price  tag, 
either,  but  turns  out  quality  ammo. 

The  one-step-at-a-time  press  is  best 
for  the  beginner.  Not  because  it  costs 
much  less  than  some  of  the  sophisti- 
cated bench  types,  but  because  it 


BONANZA  CO-AX  press  is  a recent  design 
that  features  quick-change  die  system  and 
universal  shellholder.  Lac-Cum  bullet  pul- 
lers on  wall  behind  tool. 


brings  the  novice  face  to  face  with 
each  operation.  Using  this  type  of 
equipment  is  a bit  time  consuming, 
but  that  is  what  the  beginner  needs. 
The  automated  equipment  is  more  a 
mechanical  type  of  reloading.  The 
handloader  is  just  the  operator  and 
doesn’t  play  the  major  role. 

Reloading  the  metallic  cartridge  is 
not  difficult,  but  it  does  require  fol- 
lowing some  stringent  rules,  and  I 
must  reiterate  that  it  should  never  be 
a speedy  process.  Unlike  the  trap  or 
skeet  shooter  who  needs  a press  that 
will  turn  out  several  hundred  rounds 
per  hour,  the  rifleman  normally 
works  with  no  more  than  two  or  three 
boxes.  He  doesn’t  need  the  automated 
production,  and  his  more  direct  con- 
trol over  the  various  loading  steps  can 
be  important  as  he’s  dealing  with 
chamber  pressures  maybe  five  times 
those  of  the  shotgunner. 

Individual  Paramount 

My  approach  to  reloading  makes 
the  individual  the  paramount  factor.  I 
still  think  of  handloading  as  a serious 
hobby  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  add  a new  dimension  to 
shooting.  I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  a 
factory  20-gauge  skeet  load  would 
work  just  as  well  as  the  one  I crank 
out  with  the  Lee  Loadall  press,  but 
when  I drop  a grouse  or  upset  a rabbit 
with  a handload,  I get  a different  feel- 
ing, plus  the  fact  that  I save  the  empty 
for  another  day.  How  far  each  hand- 
loader  wants  to  pursue  the  search  for 
the  ultimate  round  is  an  individual 
matter.  How  deeply  involved  one  be- 
comes is  also  a private  affair.  For  in- 
stance an  old  machinist  told  me  he 
just  couldn’t  use  factory-made  reload- 
ing dies.  He  made  his  own.  In  fact,  all 
his  equipment  was  homemade. 

Few  of  us  go  to  those  lengths,  but 
I’ve  known  many  handloaders  who 
spent  more  time  testing  than  hunting. 
One  fellow  I know  has  several  note- 
books filled  with  loading  data  on  the 
Swift.  He  is  on  his  second  barrel  and 
admits  he  wore  the  first  one  out  from 
testing,  not  varmint  hunting.  But  he 
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LEO  McCARTNEY,  Pennsylvania  metallic  silhouette  rifle 
champion  in  1978-79,  depends  entirely  on  handloaded  ammo 
for  his  competitive  shooting. 


likes  to  shoot,  and  reloading  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  far  more  than 
he  could  if  only  factory  ammo  was 
used. 

Handloading  has  come  a long  way 
over  the  past  three  decades.  From  a 
shaky  beginning  in  the  late  1940s 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  mystery 
and  some  suspicion,  this  intriguing 
hobby  has  come  to  have  a firm  hold 
on  much  of  the  shooting  fraternity — 
so  much  so  that  many  hunters  will  not 
use  factory  ammo.  Nevertheless,  fac- 
tory loads  have  a great  deal  to  offer, 
as  any  objective  appraisal  proves. 
While  it’s  probably  true  that  an  ex- 
tremely skilled  handloader,  loading 
for  one  particular  gun,  can  produce 
smaller  groups  from  it  than  factory 
loads  will  give,  there  still  can  be 
advantages  to  the  commercial  prod- 
uct. For  example,  the  factories  are  us- 
ing new  cases,  which  means  the  brass 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  stresses 
of  firing  even  once,  thus  is  less  likely 
to  fail  than  a reloaded  case.  And 
there’s  no  doubt  that  an  ammo-pro- 
ducing giant  such  as  Remington  has 
the  equipment  and  trained  personnel 
to  determine  pressure  levels  far  more 
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accurately  than  any  individual. 
Therefore,  unless  the  handloader  is 
very  familiar  with  proper  procedures 
and  components,  and  has  learned 
from  careful  experimenting  just  what 
his  particular  rifle  likes,  he  would 
probably  be  wiser  to  stick  with  fac- 
tory ammo.  A stuck  round  or  a broken 
case  usually  ends  the  hunt  for  that 
day.  Last  season,  I worked  for  twenty 
minutes  out  in  the  woods  trying  to 
remove  a broken  case  in  a Model  70 
Winchester.  My  efforts  failed,  and  the 
hunter  headed  for  home  some  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

It’s  difficult  to  make  a complete 
and  accurate  analysis  of  handloading. 
It  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  The  overriding  aspect  is  that 
it  has  much  to  offer  in  a number  of 
categories.  Now,  as  we  enter  the 
1980s,  what  we  might  call  modern  re- 
loading is  entering  the  fourth  decade. 
Still,  thousands  of  hunters  are  uncer- 
tain about  the  home-rolled  round.  My 
advice  is  to  get  started  with  compe- 
tent help.  Once  you’ve  fired  a round 
from  your  own  press,  you’ll  wonder 
why  you  ever  waited  so  long  to  get 
started.  That’s  the  truth. 
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A majority  of  Americans  support 
programs  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  our  environment.  According 
to  a national  survey  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  62  percent  of 
the  respondents  are  in  favor  of  environ- 
mental objectives  and  42  percent  feel 
environmental  protection  and  improve- 
ments should  be  pursued  regardless  of 
cost. 


We  finally  have  a national  nongame 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  program. 
On  September  29  former  President 
Carter  signed  into  law  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  apportion  $20  million,  $5 
million  a year  for  four  years,  to  state 
fish  and  game  agencies  to  partly  subsi- 
dize those  agencies  with  nongame 
management  programs  (25  states)  and 
to  help  the  other  states  develop  and 
implement  nongame-related  programs. 
The  act  also  requires  the  U.S.F.W.S.  to 
develop  an  alternative  funding  source 
to  continue  the  national  program 
beyond  the  four-year  appropriation. 


Methods  for  detoxifying  PCB’s,  poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls,  have  reportedly 
been  developed  independently  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and 
Sunohio.  If  either  of  these  processes 
prove  feasible,  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  PCB’s  still  in  use  or  in  storage  may 
be  treated  before  damaging  the  envir- 
onment. 


Good  news  on  bald  eagles  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  a statewide  cooperative 
eagle  survey,  the  Tennessee  Wildlife 
Resources  Agency  tallied  268  eagles, 
an  increase  of  63  since  the  previous 
year.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  birds 
were  immature  indicates  reproductive 
success  is  increasing -an  excellent 
sign.  Reproductive  failures,  probably 
due  to  organochlorine  pesticides  (such 
as  DDT)  picked  up  in  food,  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  great  birds’  decline. 


Since  Connecticut’s  “bottle  bill”  took 
effect  in  January  1980,  the  streets  and 
parks  have  become  cleaner  and  there 
has  been  a decrease  in  the  amount  of 
wastes  going  into  landfills.  Distribu- 
tors report  return  rates  of  90  to  94 
percent.  Retailers  and  distributors, 
however,  have  had  to  hire  additional 
employees,  increase  their  storage 
space,  and  purchase  additional  equip- 
ment to  handle  the  returnables,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices.  Many  of  these  are  one- 
time expenditures  which  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  future  sales  of 
returned  containers. 


The  cost  of  producing  food  and  fiber, 
not  counting  inflation,  could  double 
over  the  next  50  years.  The  primary  rea- 
son is  the  decline  in  soil  productivity 
due  to  erosion  caused  by  the  absence 
of  many  conservation  practices  in 
today’s  farming  methods.  If  present 
trends  continue,  by  the  year  2030,  ero- 
sion will  exceed  the  level  necessary  for 
sustained  production  on  20  percent  of 
all  cropland  acreage,  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, herbicides,  and  fertilizers  will 
increase  22  percent,  and  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  will  be  lost  to  urban 
sprawl.  In  addition,  all  good  cropland 
will  be  in  production,  leaving  none  for 
more  increases  in  demand. 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972,  the 
number  of  dolphins  accidentally  killed 
as  a result  of  fishing  nets  set  for  tuna 
decreased  from  200,000  to  17,000  in 
1979.  This  is  below  the  41,610  limit  for 
1979  as  established  by  the  act  and  is 
due  to  more  efficient  net  handling 
methods. 
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COVER  PHOTO  BY  CHUCK  FERGUS 

To  say  that  a nesting  woodcock  is  difficult  to  see  is  an  under- 
statement. The  subdued  colors  of  this  lovely  little  gamebird  blend 
into  the  forest  floor  almost  perfectly.  One  is  usually  found  only 
after  it  is  flushed  by  accident  and  subsequently  followed  to  its  nest. 
However,  a nesting  hen  is  not  scary,  and  if  approached  with  cau- 
tion will  sometimes  even  permit  a person  to  gently  touch  its 
feathers.  1 watched  from  a dozen  steps  away  while  Chuck  took 
this  photo  in  Stone  Valley,  the  macro  lens  of  his  Olympus  within 
six  inches  of  the  bird  when  he  pressed  the  shutter  release.  She  was 
still  there  when  we  eased  away.  Three  days  later,  she  and  her  four 


offspring  were  gone.  — Bob  Bell 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL  . . . 


What  Friends  of  Animals? 


TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  southwest  of  here.  New  Mexico  has  been  having 
disease  problems  with  its  desert  bighorn  population.  A longtime  friend, 
Jesse  Williams,  is  head  of  that  state's  Division  of  Public  Affairs  in  their  Game 
Lr  Fish  Department,  and  he  recently  wrote  about  the  problem  in  “ New  Mexico 
Wildlife.”  Our  states  are  a long  ways  apart  and  we  don’t  have  bighorns,  but 
we  feel  Jesse’s  editorial  deserves  reprinting  here  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
different  responses  of  true  sportsmen  and  the  self-styled  friends  of  animals. 

— Bob  Bell 


Most  of  the  desert  bighorn  sheep  captured  during  the  rescue  operation  a year 
ago  this  Thanksgiving  week  are  doing  well  in  their  new  and,  we  hope,  tempo- 
rary., home  at  Red  Rock  Wildlife  Experimental  Station  near  Lordsburg.  Even 
those  rescued,  however,  were  not  out  of  harm’s  way  entirely.  We  regretfully 
report  the  loss  of  the  seven  lambs  born  to  the  rescued  sheep  at  Red  Rock  this 
spring,  due  to  soremouth  (an  eczema  virus  which  prevents  the  lambs  from 
nursing  because  of  pain  and  thereby  can  cause  death  by  dehydration)  and  of 
several  adult  animals  to  what  has  tentatively  been  identified  as  bluetongue. 
Nonetheless,  19  sheep — removed  from  the  San  Andres  when  a scabies  epizootic 
there  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  entire  herd  in  that  mountain  range — are  in 
Red  Rock  and  we  expect  additional  lambs  to  be  born  this  spring. 

The  capture  operation  and  the  associated  care  of  these  animals  was  very 
expensive,  and  the  emergency  had  not  been  included  in  the  agency’s  budget. 
The  department  asked  for  public  contributions,  and  that  help  was  forthcoming 
in  the  form  of  more  than  $26,000  in  donations.  This  donated  money,  matched 
three-to-one  by  federal  aid  money  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  under  the  Pittman- Robertson  Act,  has  paid  for  the  $100, 000-plus 
operation.  Contributions  continue  to  come  in  from  time  to  time,  even  at  this 
late  date. 

. The  hundreds  of  individual  contributions  really  helped,  and  we  know  they 
came  from  the  heart,  as  did  those  larger  contributions  from  several  organiza- 
tions. The  Foundation  for  North  American  Wild  Sheep  contributed  $6,000; 
and  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America,  a venerable  wildlife  conservation  group 
founded  in  1898,  channeled  an  additional  $3,000  through  the  foundation. 
Game  Conservation  International  (“Game  Coin”)  and  the  Shikar  Safari  Club 
each  donated  $5,000.  Mzuri  Safari  Foundation  gave  $3,000,  and  Safari  Club 
International  donated  $1,000.  All  these  organizations  are  composed  primarily 
of  hunters  who  gave  these  substantial  amounts  knowing  full  well  it  will  at  best 
be  many  years  before  desert  sheep  are  hunted  again  in  New  Mexico.  They  obvi- 
ously contributed  with  the  thought  of  the  species’  welfare  in  mind. 

Now  comes  the  question:  Where  were  the  self-appointed  wildlife  protection 
and  animal  welfare  groups?  Letters  identical  to  those  that  elicited  more  than 
$23,000  from  sportsmen’s  organizations  were  sent  to  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Friends  of  Animals,  The  Fund  for  Animals,  Animal  Welfare  Institute  and 
many  others  of  similarly  proclaimed  concern  for  our  wild  creatures.  Not  a 
single  cent  was  donated;  in  fact,  there  was  not  even  the  courtesy  of  a reply  or 
an  expression  of  concern. 

The  sportsmen,  again,  put  their  money  on  the  line. — Jesse  Williams 

Any  GAME  NEWS  readers  who  care  to  help  may  send  contributions  to  the 
New  Mexico  Game  &■  Fish  Department,  Villagra  Building,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
87503. -BB 


Weighing  560  pounds  dressed, 
and  with  an  estimated  live  weight  of 
644  pounds,  everyone  said  my 
Tioga  County  trophy  was.  . . . 


SOME  BEAR! 

By  Kenneth  Nance 


AT  4:30  A.M.  the  alarm  rang.  I 
rolled  over,  shoved  in  the  button 
and  started  to  doze  back  off.  Outside  I 
could  hear  it  raining,  which  didn’t 
make  the  prospect  of  getting  out  of 
bed  any  more  desirable.  I thought 
that  as  far  north  as  Tioga  County  is,  it 
should  have  been  snow.  But  in  spite  of 
everything,  I got  up  about  ten  min- 
utes later.  I had  no  choice  if  I wanted 
to  go  hunting.  It  was  November  24, 
the  only  day  open  for  bears  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s 1980  season. 

I got  dressed  and  my  wife  made  me 
some  breakfast.  When  I’d  finished  it 
and  a second  cup  of  hot  coffee,  I left 
to  meet  the  gang  at  my  parents’  house 
outside  of  Mansfield.  Everybody  was 
ready  to  get  going,  but  no  one  was 
thrilled  with  the  weather.  Before  I left 
I even  made  the  statement,  “I  don’t 
know  why  we’re  bothering.  None  of 
us  will  get  anything  in  this  rain  but  a 
cold.”  Boy,  was  I wrong! 

I squeezed  into  the  truck  with  my 
brothers  George  and  Bruce  and  a 
friend,  Joe  Socha.  While  the  engine 
warmed  up  a bit  and  the  wipers  bat- 
tled the  rain,  we  discussed  where  we 
should  go.  I suggested  Mill  Creek  be- 
cause I’d  heard  the  bear  count  was 
high  in  that  area,  but  Bruce  wanted  to 
try  Bloss  Mountain.  I didn’t  argue  the 
point,  so  we  took  off  for  the  moun- 
tain. 

We  traveled  up  Fallbrook  Road  and 
parked  the  truck  at  a wide  spot.  It  was 
about  6:30  when  we  crawled  out  into 
the  gloomy  morning,  loaded  our  rifles 
and  got  ready  to  begin  the  hunt.  We 
decided  to  split  up  into  two  parties. 


George  and  Bruce  would  cover  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  Joe  and  I 
would  take  the  east  side. 

Approximately  200  yards  into  the 
woods  we  spotted  some  bear  tracks. 
They  weren’t  easy  to  follow  in  the 
brushy  areas,  but  now  and  then  we 
could  make  them  out  in  the  muddy 
ground.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
until  it  got  so  swampy  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  any  farther.  We  decided  to 
go  back  into  the  woods.  I hated  to 
abandon  the  trail,  but  knew  there  was 
little  chance  of  catching  up  to  the 
bear. 

While  we  were  trudging  across  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  a flock  of  turkeys 
flew  directly  overhead.  Joe  and  I kept 
on  walking  and  eventually  became 
separated.  After  awhile  I ran  into 
Cliff  Slater,  a friend  of  mine.  We 
talked  for  a few  minutes,  complained 
about  the  miserable  weather,  wished 
each  other  luck  and  went  our  separate 
ways. 

More  Big  Tracks 

A short  while  later  I heard  a whistle 
ahead  of  me  in  the  woods.  I hurried 
up  to  see  who  it  was  and  found  Joe. 
He  had  seen  some  more  big  bear 
tracks  and  thought  they  had  been 
made  by  the  same  bear  we’d  been 
tracking  earlier. 

We  split  up  again,  Joe  moving 
about  a hundred  yards  to  my  right. 
After  we’d  walked  a little  while  I 
looked  for  Joe  and  spotted  him  about 
75  yards  away.  And  between  us, 
maybe  15  yards  from  me,  was  a bear. 
A big  one.  Joe  apparently  didn’t  see 
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him  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
shoot  because  the  bear  was  in  direct 
line  with  Joe. 

The  bear  started  wandering  off,  so  I 
hurried  ahead,  hoping  I could  get  an 
angle  for  a safe  shot.  As  I went  I made 
a clicking  noise  with  my  mouth,  try- 
ing to  get  the  bear’s  attention  without 
scaring  him.  Suddenly  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me.  He  was  standing  on  all 
fours  but  he  still  looked  awfully  big.  I 
lifted  my  rifle,  a 30-30  Winchester, 
aimed  and  fired.  The  bear  collapsed 
into  a motionless  black  pile  and 
appeared  to  be  dead.  I sure  hoped  he 
was!  The  end  came  so  quickly  that  it 
seemed  unreal.  For  a moment  I wasn’t 
sure  what  to  do. 

I called  to  Joe  and  told  him  I’d  got 
one.  Then  I ran  toward  the  bear. 
When  I got  close  I couldn’t  believe 
how  enormous  he  was!  I even  asked 
Joe  if  he  had  shot  at  it — halfway  hop- 
ing he  had.  Joe  said,  “No,  I didn’t 
shoot.  You  got  him.” 

He  Was  Real 

The  bear  was  dead,  all  right.  My 
bullet  had  hit  him  just  under  the  left 
ear.  After  we  looked  at  him  awhile, 
trying  to  absorb  the  fact  that  he  was 
real  and  I’d  actually  got  him,  I filled 
out  my  tag  and  attached  it  to  him. 

I knew  we  would  have  to  have  help 
getting  him  out  of  the  woods,  so  I 
asked  Joe  to  stay  with  him  and  to 
“make  sure  he  didn’t  get  up  and 
leave.” 

On  my  way  toward  the  truck  I 
stopped  occasionally  to  call  my 
brothers.  About  halfway  down  the 
mountain  I heard  someone  answer.  It 
was  another  man  I knew.  I told  him 
I’d  got  a bear  and  he  said,  “I’ll  be 
right  up.”  I waited.  Soon  he,  his  son 


and  two  other  hunters  arrived.  I took 
them  up  to  the  bear.  They  were  im- 
pressed with  its  size  and  congratu- 
lated me.  “Good  luck  getting  him  out 
of  the  woods!”  they  said.  I thanked 
them  and  they  left  to  do  some  more 
hunting. 

We  still  had  to  find  George  and 
Bruce,  so  I started  back  down  the 
mountain,  leaving  Joe  with  the  bear 
again.  He  must  have  been  freezing 
standing  there.  My  feet  were  numb 
from  the  wet  and  cold  and  I was  mov- 
ing around. 

I met  another  man  on  my  way 
down  this  time.  I said  I had  shot  a 
bear  and  he  told  me  of  an  easier  path 
to  get  back  to  the  road  than  the  way  I 
was  going. 

When  I finally  reached  the  truck  I 
found  Bruce  and  George  inside,  cold 
and  soaking  wet.  I told  them  I’d  got  a 
bear  and  that  it  probably  weighed 
about  400  pounds. 

“You're  a liar!”  exclaimed  George. 

“No,  I’m  not  lying.  I’m  dead  seri- 

i >* 

ous! 

“You’ve  gotta  be  lying,”  George 
said.  “Swear  it’s  true  and  I’ll  believe 
you.” 

“I  swear!” 

“Let’s  go,”  George  said  to  Bruce. 
“He’s  not  lying!” 

We  all  started  back  up  the  moun- 
tain. I figured  the  bear  was  approxi- 
mately two  miles  from  the  truck. 
Another  guy  was  coming  up  the  road 
in  a four-wheel-drive.  He  gave  us  a 
lift  into  the  woods.  When  he  didn’t 
think  he  should  go  any  farther  we  got 
out,  thanked  him  and  went  on  trudg- 
ing up  the  wet  slippery  hill.  It  was  still 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  bear. 

When  we  finally  reached  it,  we  all 
just  stood  around  awhile,  catching 
our  breath  and  admiring  it.  It  looked 
bigger  all  the  time.  Needless  to  say, 
Joe  was  as  happy  to  see  us  as  I was 
about  killing  the  bear.  He’d  had  a 
long  cold  wait. 

Our  next  step  was  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  the  monster  out  of  the 
woods.  We  knew  it  wasn’t  going  to  be 
an  easy  job.  My  brother  Bruce  field- 
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dressed  the  bear  to  make  it  lighter.  By 
the  time  he  was  done,  we  had  decided 
what  to  do.  We  found  a small  birch 
tree  which  measured  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  cut  a ten-foot 
piece  of  it.  Then  we  tied  a rope 
around  the  bear’s  neck  and  to  the  drag 
stick.  With  two  of  us  on  each  end  of 
the  stick,  standing  behind  it,  we 
pushed,  dragging  the  bear  along  be- 
hind us.  Or  trying  to  drag  it.  Even 
downhill,  the  going  was  so  tough  that 
our  progress  seemed  non-existent. 

After  awhile,  John  Pollock  and  a 
friend  came  along.  While  the  friend 
carried  a couple  of  rifles,  John  helped 
us  get  most  of  the  way  down  the 
mountain  by  pushing  the  back  end  of 
the  bear.  It  took  us  about  three  hours 
of  pushing,  pulling,  sweating  and 
gasping  for  breath  to  get  that  far. 
While  the  others  were  resting,  I made 
my  way  down  to  the  road  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  stop  a friend  who  was 
passing  in  a four-wheel-drive  truck. 
He  gave  me  a ride  back  up  the  logging 
trail,  to  within  about  200  yards  of  the 
bear.  We  went  in  and  met  the  other 
guys,  and  the  gang  of  us  dragged  the 
bear  to  the  truck. 

It  took  all  that  the  bunch  of  us 
could  do  to  load  the  bear  onto  the 
truck.  We  lifted  the  front  end  up  first, 
and  while  a couple  of  us  held  that,  the 
rest  of  us  pushed  and  pulled  his  hind- 
quarters on.  We  were  sure  glad  when 
all  that  was  over. 

When  we  finally  got  out  of  the 
woods,  we  asked  another  guy  to  give 
George  and  Joe  a ride  back  to  our 
truck.  When  they  came  back,  we 
skidded  the  bear  onto  our  own  truck. 
That  was  another  job  I’d  just  as  soon 
forget,  though  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as 
loading  it  the  first  time. 

From  there  we  proceeded  to  the 
check  station  in  Ansonia.  Arnie  Hay- 
den, a Game  Commission  wildlife 
biologist,  was  on  duty  there.  He 
helped  us  get  the  bear  onto  the  scales, 
but  it  was  too  heavy  to  weigh  on  that 
equipment,  so  we  took  it  to  a licensed 
scale  at  Borden’s  in  Wellsboro.  It 
weighed  560  pounds  with  all  the  in- 


KEN  NANCE  and  his  tremendous  Tioga 
County  trophy.  With  a live  weight  estimated 
at  644  pounds,  it  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
bears  ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 


ternal  organs  removed.  Hayden  said 
that  recent  research  on  bears  in- 
dicated that  live  weight  of  large  indi- 
viduals can  be  closely  determined  by 
adding  15  percent  to  the  field-dressed 
weight.  In  this  case,  that  would  be  84 
pounds,  making  my  bear’s  live  weight 
about  644  pounds. 

Tired  and  cold,  we  left  the  weigh 
station  and  made  our  way  back  to  my 
parents’  house,  from  which  we  had 
started  out  in  the  morning.  When  we 
arrived,  we  somehow  found  enough 
strength  to  hang  the  bear  in  the  barn 
to  drain.  By  now  we  were  all  ex- 
hausted. It  had  been  a long  day. 

We  hadn’t  been  back  long  before 
people  started  coming  to  see  the 
monster.  I’m  not  sure  how  they 
learned  about  it,  but  they  did.  The 
phone  didn’t  stop  ringing  for  days 
afterward.  Everyone  said  it  was  some 
bear. 

I knew  it  was. 
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The  Dubois  Beaver  Meadow  Field  Trial  Association  . . . 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Phoenix 

By  Scott  McGonigle 


HIDDEN  IN  gently  rolling  hills  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania  is  a 
legendary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
phoenix,  that  lone,  beautiful  bird  of 
the  Arabian  desert.  Consumed  by  fire, 
the  phoenix  rose  renewed  from  its 
ashes:  a symbol  of  immortality.  In 
1980,  in  the  spirit  of  the  phoenix,  the 
DuBois  Beaver  Meadow  Field  Trial 
Association  rose  from  its  ashes,  prov- 
ing that  despite  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  pressures  of  development 
there  will  always  be  a place  to  trial 
bird  dogs  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  DuBois  Beaver  Meadow  Field 
Trial  Association,  formed  in  1928,  ran 
its  first  trial  at  Beaver  Meadow  in 
1929.  The  “meadow”  was  deeded  to 
the  city  by  founding  father  John 
DuBois.  The  club  continued  to  use  the 
meadow  over  the  years  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  DuBois  city  council.  In 
1933,  the  city  even  created  a bird 
sanctuary  out  of  the  meadow.  How- 
ever, this  sanctuary  status  did  not 
prove  to  be  irrevocable,  and  the  land, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  felt  the  impact 
of  development. 

First  Mortal  Problem 

The  club  continued  to  hold  its  an- 
nual Labor  Day  trial  until  1957,  when 
it  encountered  its  first  mortal  prob- 
lem: time.  Most  of  the  members,  the 
original  founders  of  the  club,  were  ad- 
vancing in  years  and  could  no  longer 
play  their  previous  active  roles  in  or- 
ganizing and  running  the  trials.  In 
1957,  the  club  ran  its  last  trial,  and 
like  the  phoenix,  was  consumed  by  it- 
self. 

This  was  unfortunate,  not  only  for 
the  DuBois  area  but  also  for  the  entire 
Northeast  field  trial  circuit.  The  trial 
had  grown  from  its  small  beginnings 
to  be  the  Labor  Day  trial  for  profes- 


sional handlers  to  attend.  Pros  from  as 
far  apart  as  the  deep  South  and  the 
corners  of  New  England  were  at- 
tracted by  both  the  guaranteed  $1000 
purse  and  the  excellent  running 
grounds.  Many  of  the  pros  com- 
mented that  the  meadow  was  one  of 
the  best  places  on  the  circuit  to  show  a 
class  shooting  dog. 

In  1965,  the  club  was  reborn.  Local 
sportsmen  Lloyd  Riss,  Dave  Blakey 
and  the  now-deceased  John  Waldron 
ran  ads  in  area  newspapers  with  hopes 
of  resurrecting  the  club.  Their  efforts 
were  successful  and  a Labor  Day  trial 
was  run  in  1967.  The  club  had  risen 
from  its  ashes. 

Events  went  along  well  for  a few 
years,  but  even  as  they  did,  the  trial 
was  doomed  by  one  of  the  sports- 
man’s greatest  threats — development. 
In  1972,  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
along  the  highway  was  filled  and 
industrial  buildings  were  erected.  The 
size  of  the  grounds  was  diminished, 
but  the  trial  could  still  be  conducted. 

The  coup  de  grace  came  in  1976:  a 
highway  was  built  through  the  heart 
of  the  meadow,  cutting  it  in  half,  and 
more  industrial  buildings  were  con- 
structed. Although  the  club  could  still 
hold  trials,  the  hazards  from  traffic  on 
the  new  road  precluded  it.  The  club 
was  consumed  again. 

But  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  phoenix, 
it  rose  once  more  from  its  ashes.  Wil- 
liam Treddenick  of  Philadelphia, 
owner  of  the  Cresent  Brick  Company 
in  Clearfield,  gave  the  club  permis- 
sion to  use  part  of  his  company’s  land 
in  Luthersburg,  just  outside  of  Du- 
Bois. The  grounds  are  typical  Pennsyl- 
vania grouse  and  woodcock  habitat. 
For  this  reason  the  club  decided  to 
hold  a foot-handled  trial  on  the  single 
half-hour  course  its  members  had  laid 
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WINNERS  AND  PARTICIPANTS  in  the  open  shooting  dog  stake:  standing,  Lloyd  Riss, 
co-owner  of  the  3rd  place  dog;  Carrolyn  Broderick,  trial  coordinator;  judges  Dick  Brenne- 
man  and  Dave  Blakey;  Scott  McGonigle,  owner  of  1st  place  dog;  kneeling,  Tom  Haag, 
co-owner  and  handler  with  3rd  place  dog  Sam  L’s  Reward;  Dr.  Charles  Murray,  owner  and 
handler  with  2nd  place  dog  Calico  Shamy  Amy;  and  professional  handler  Dave  Hughes  with 
1st  place  dog  Oscar’s  Beach  Bramble.  All  three  winners  are  English  setters. 


out  during  the  summer  months.  On 
Labor  Day  weekend,  1980,  the  club 
again  ran  its  trial. 

The  abundance  of  game  was  dem- 
onstrated during  the  first  brace  of  the 
day  in  the  open  shooting  dog  stake. 
Clizzeke  B,  a male  English  setter 
owned  by  Carrolyn  Broderick,  set  an 
early  pace  with  two  grouse  and  two 
woodcock  finds  in  his  half-hour. 
Zeke,  as  he  is  called,  never  made  it  to 
the  bird  field  to  show  on  liberated 
quail;  he  was  too  busy  on  the  real 
thing — wild  birds. 

Zeke,  despite  his  fine  bird  work, 
didn’t  place.  He  tired  a little  toward 
the  end  of  the  brace.  This  was  unusual 
for  Zeke,  one  of  the  hardest  running 
dogs  in  the  Pennsylvania  grouse 
woods.  His  style  and  determination 
come  naturally,  for  he  was  sired  by 


Ch.  Pleasant  Valley  Clyde,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great — if  not  greatest — 
Pennsylvania  grouse  dogs. 

Zeke  is  a sportin’  dog  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  night  before  the 
trial,  Friday — always  a good  night  to 
party — Zeke  decided  to  go  out  on  the 
town.  He  wandered  home  at  6 in  the 
morning,  just  in  time  to  catch  a ride  to 
the  trial  and  make  the  first  brace. 

Zeke  is  a mature  setter.  At  5,  he  is 
at  the  age  when  setters  really  come 
into  their  own.  But  mature  dogs,  like 
mature  people,  find  it  tough  to  sing- 
and-dance  all  night  and  then  work  tbe 
next  day.  Although  his  legs  might 
have  been  a little  tired  that  morning, 
his  nose  was  fine;  he  left  no  doubt 
about  birds  being  on  the  course.  He 
set  a bird-finding  pace  for  the  other 
dogs  to  match:  none  did. 
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Winner  of  the  open-shooting  dog 
was  Oscar's  Beach  Bramble,  English 
setter  female.  Bramble  had  two  well- 
mannered  woodcock  finds  and,  like 
Zeke,  never  made  it  to  the  bird  field — 
too  busy  on  wild  birds.  Bramble  also 
won  the  amateur  shooting-dog  stake 
the  next  day. 

Just  as  the  course  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  its  combination  of 
swamp,  forest  and  open  fields,  was 
the  ideal  place  to  show  a foot-handled 
dog,  the  tranquil  lakeside  glen  was  the 
perfect  setting  for  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  to  host  the  picnic  that  fol- 
lowed the  puppy  stake  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Trialers  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia 
were  made  welcome  by  their  gracious 
hosts. 

Picnic  Buffet 

The  ladies  of  the  club,  under  the 
chair  of  Janet  Haag,  wife  of  club  pres- 
ident Tom  Haag,  put  on  a picnic  buf- 
fet with  all  the  trimmings.  Only  the 
bashful  went  hungry,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared bashful.  Tbe  quality  of  the 
food  was  matched  only  by  the  con- 
geniality of  the  club’s  members. 

Even  the  weather  cooperated.  The 
off-and-on  showers  that  served  to  cool 
the  dogs  during  the  day  stopped.  The 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  shot 
down  welcome  shafts  of  gold. 

The  foot-handled  trial  was  so  well 
received  that  not  only  are  plans  being 
made  for  a 1981  Labor  Day  trial,  but 
there  is  also  talk  of  holding  a spring 
trial,  too.  If  so,  it  will  probably  be 
scheduled  for  late  April  or  early  May, 
after  the  Pennsylvania  grouse  trials 
have  been  run.  One  advantage  of  a 
spring  trial  is  that  the  cover  will  still 
be  down  from  the  winter  snows,  mak- 
ing the  dogs  easier  to  locate  on  point. 

Foot-handled  trials  are  an  excellent 
way  for  bird  hunters  to  introduce 
themselves  to  field  trials.  Many  bird 
hunters  feel  ill  at  ease  at  some  of  the 
horseback  trials  because  of  horseback 


handling  and — by  hunting  standards 
— dogs  that  range  too  far.  The  range 
of  most  dogs  in  foot-handled  trials  is 
about  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvania 
grouse  trials.  It  is  a range  and  pace 
with  which  bird  hunters  can  feel  com- 
fortable. 

Walking  field  trials,  such  as  the 
DuBois  Beaver  Meadow  trial,  can 
directly  benefit  bird  hunters  in  two 
ways:  the  hunter  will  have  more  out- 
door recreational  hours  available  to 
him,  and,  when  bird  season  opens,  his 
bird  dog  will  be  the  better  for  it.  So, 
too,  might  the  hunter.  Indirectly,  it 
offers  the  excitement  of  competition 
and  the  opportunity  to  meet  many 
new,  outdoor-oriented  people.  It  is  a 
good  place  to  pick  up  dog  training  in- 
formation and  see  the  different  point- 
ing breeds  at  work.  Bird  hunters  who 
contemplate  buying  a new  pup  or 
started  dog  will  be  able  to  see  first- 
hand the  various  breeding  programs. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  its 
members,  the  quality  of  the  grounds 
and  the  abundance  of  grouse  and 
woodcock,  the  resurrected  trial  club 
should  indeed  succeed.  It's  just  pos- 
sible that  the  many  adversities  the 
club  has  had  over  the  years  have  not 
been  without  purpose;  with  the  ever- 
diminishing  supply  of  open  spaces  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  maintaining 
horses,  walking  trials  will  continue  to 
grow  in  popularity.  This  is  the  kind  of 
trial  bird  hunters  can  better  relate  to, 
and  it  produces  the  kind  of  dog  which 
they  can  comfortably  hunt  over. 

In  its  fifty-year  history,  the  DuBois 
Beaver  Meadow  Field  Trial  Associa- 
tion demonstrated  it  was  able  to  put 
on  the  most  popular  Labor  Day  horse- 
back trial  on  the  Northeast  circuit.  It 
may  come  to  pass  that,  as  this  decade 
unfolds,  this  club  will  be  hosting  an 
equally  popular  Labor  Day  foot- 
handled  trial.  On  the  basis  of  their 
first  effort,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  phoenix  has  risen  again:  a sports- 
man’s symbol  of  immortality. 
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WILDLIFE 

A Credit  to  Our  World 

By  Bernard  J.  Schmader 

DGP,  Union  County 


E CONTINUALLY  refer  to  the 
deer  problem,  bear  problem, 
beaver  problem,  or  some  other  animal- 
related  problem.  As  a result  of  this, 
our  wildlife  often  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially a chronic  liability.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  deer  eat  some  crops  and 
prevent  some  forest  regeneration,  that 
bears  occasionally  damage  beehives, 
that  rabbits  girdle  some  ornamental 
or  fruit  trees  in  winter,  and  so  on.  In 
reality,  however,  we  have  people 
problems,  not  wildlife  problems.  We 
humans,  with  few  exceptions,  fail  to 
realize  the  subtle,  yet  vital  and  neces- 
sary, benefits  derived  from  the  wild 
birds,  mammals  and  other  animals, 
benefits  that  help  determine  whether 
or  not  we  humans  will  survive.  Every 
species  of  animal  has  a unique  and 
necessary  job  to  perform,  a job  which 
helps  insure  the  proper  functioning  of 
our  natural  world.  And  without  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  natural 
world,  we  cannot  long  survive. 

This  is  a difficult  point  to  demon- 
strate, let  alone  prove.  The  biological 
benefits  derived  from  wildlife  are 
hard  to  demonstrate  because  they  are 
not  only  subtle  but  also  widespread, 
interrelated,  and  non-economic,  at 
least  in  a direct  way.  Direct  economic 
and  recreational  benefits  can  be  seen 
and  appreciated  by  most  people  at 
some  time  (esthetics,  hunting,  trap- 
ping, nature  study,  photography, 
etc.)  Although  these  benefits  are  im- 
portant, they  are  minuscule  compared 
to  wildlife’s  natural  biological  func- 
tion. The  recreation-economic  bene- 
fits derived  from  certain  wildlife 
species  are  direct,  discernible  and  sup- 
ported, while  the  biological  (ecolog- 
ical) benefits  for  the  most  part  are  ig- 


nored, misunderstood,  condemned, 
disrupted  or  destroyed.  Thus,  few 
people  concern  themselves  with  wild- 
life until  they  want  to  make  use  of  it 
or  want  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Let’s  look  at  one  common  animal 
that  people  complain  about — the  cot- 
tontail rabbit.  We  all  know  he  pro- 
vides hunters,  hounds  and  naturalists 
with  a lot  of  recreation,  but  to  a lot  of 
other  folks  rabbits  cause  considerable 
damage  or  trouble.  Have  you  ever 
speculated,  though,  as  to  the  real  rea- 
son the  cottontail  rabbit  is  a part  of 
nature?  Here  are  a few  suggestions. 
You  probably  know  or  can  think  of 
many  more.  Study  and  search  as  we 
might,  however,  we  probably  never 
will  be  totally  aware  of  the  rabbit’s 
true  worth. 

Have  to  Gnaw 

Rabbits  belong  to  the  taxonomic 
order  Lagomorpha,  which  also  in- 
cludes the  hares  and  pikas.  Lago- 
morphs  have  continually  growing 
incisors  that  are  well  developed  for 
gnawing.  If  they  don’t  keep  their  in- 
cisors worn  down,  the  teeth  will  keep 
growing  until  the  rabbit  starves  or 
skewers  itself.  Therefore,  the  rabbit 
has  to  do,  especially  in  winter,  that 
which  man  complains  about  most — 
gnaw  at  small-stemmed  shrubs. 

Despite  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
the  pruning  job  done  by  rabbits 
through  the  winter  months  serves  sev- 
eral important — in  fact,  essential — 
functions.  First  and  foremost,  eating 
the  bark  off  of  small  shrubs  keeps  the 
rabbit  alive  to  continue  its  important 
work.  Secondly,  the  gnawing  insures 
a better  home  and  increased  food  re- 
source for  themselves  and  other  crit- 
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LET’S  LOOK  AT  ONE  COMMON  animal  that  people  complain  about.  We  all  know  he  pro- 
vides recreation  for  hunters,  but  have  you  ever  speculated  about  the  real  reason  the  cotton- 
tail is  a part  of  nature? 


ters  in  the  future.  What  happens 
when  a small  tree  or  shrub  is  girdled 
by  rabbits?  It  dies,  of  course.  That  is, 
the  girdled  stem  dies,  but  what  about 
the  root  system?  The  roots  live,  and  in 
spring  send  up  two  or  more  new  stems 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  girdled. 
Why  do  we  humans  prune  shrubs? 
Usually  to  make  them  fuller  or  thicker 
or  to  make  them  bear  more  fruit.  Rab- 
bits don’t  chew  only  our  plants;  they 
prune  countless  others  all  over  the 
land  that  otherwise  would  receive  no 
attention  at  all,  and  therefore  do 
much  good  by  it.  If  you  have  some 
small  trees  or  shrubs  you  don't  want 
chewed,  protect  them  so  the  rabbits 
can’t  get  at  them.  If  you  don’t  exclude 
the  rabbits,  don’t  blame  them  for  do- 
ing one  of  the  jobs  nature  has  assigned 
them. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  themselves 
and  the  shrubs  they  chew  on,  rabbits 
also  perform  another  necessary  func- 
tion. They  help  build  the  soil — directly 
and  indirectly.  What  did  we  say  hap- 
pens to  the  stem  of  a shrub  that  a rab- 


bit girdles?  It  dies,  but  is  that  all?  Of 
course  not.  The  dead  stem  at  first  pro- 
vides habitat  for  myriad  life  forms 
important  in  the  transmission  of 
energy  through  nature.  Later  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  decays,  and  provides 
important  minerals,  mulch,  and 
humus  to  the  soil — ingredients  neces- 
sary to  replenish  and  build  that  thin 
layer  of  soil  that  supports  all  life.  All 
life  includes  us,  too,  you  know. 

We  haven’t  mentioned  the  benefits 
realized  from  the  rabbit’s  own  body 
when  it  dies  or  the  fertilizer  provided 
by  its  droppings  during  life.  One  rab- 
bit’s contribution  may  not  seem  like 
much,  but  try  to  imagine  the  impact 
and  significance  of  countless  rabbits 
over  countless  years.  Studies  have  re- 
vealed that  the  average  rabbit  pro- 
duces 318  waste  pellets  a day,  not  to 
mention  liquid  excretion.  Think  of  the 
fertilizer  not  only  produced  but  also 
spread  over  the  land  by  rabbits.  Sure, 
it  takes  time  for  such  contributions  to 
have  an  effect,  but  the  natural  world 
has  no  rival  when  it  comes  to  patience. 
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Furthermore,  rabbits  turn  complex 
vegetation  into  rabbit  flesh  which 
becomes  a source  of  protein  for  many 
carnivorous  animals  who  in  turn  are 
as  important  to  the  world  as  the  rab- 
bits they  eat.  Give  the  cottontail  more 
thought  and  consideration  and  I know 
you’ll  come  up  with  a lot  more  reasons 
to  thank  rabbits  for  the  part  they  play 
in  the  gift  of  life.  Unless  you  fence 
your  garden,  they  will  be  there  this 
spring  and  summer.  Don't  fret 
though;  they  are  just  going  to  be  do- 
ing what  rabbits  are  supposed  to  do. 
Like  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  sun 


and  the  soil,  the  birds  and  the  bees, 
rabbits  are  an  important  part  of  life. 
So  make  the  best  of  it  and  give  them  a 
little  quarter.  When  you  plant  your 
garden  or  flower  bed,  plant  some  for 
the  rabbits,  too.  After  all,  rabbits  help 
make  a living  for  all  of  us  and  believe 
it  or  not,  all  of  us  surely  includes  you. 

Don’t  forget,  either,  that  the  wood- 
chuck, deer,  opossum,  skunk,  and  all 
other  animal  species  are  likewise 
biologically  beneficial  for  reasons  of 
their  own.  Think  about  our  important 
wildlife  neighbors  more  often,  and 
give  them  the  credit  they're  due. 


Potter  County  Turkey  Calling  Contest 

The  eighth  annual  Potter  County  Turkey  Calling  Championships  will  be 
held  May  3,  beginning  at  2 p.m.,  at  Potato  City  Motor  Inn  on  U.S.  Route  6 
between  Coudersport  and  Galeton.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  both  state  and 
out-of-state  classifications.  A separate  Junior  Division  will  be  held  for  those  16 
years  of  age  and  younger.  For  information,  write,  PCRI,  P.O.  Rox  245, 
Coudersport,  Pa.  16915. 
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Tlje  babbit  Stftabe  9D^e  2)o 

By  L.A.  King 


I WAS  CROUCHED  behind  a great 
gray  boulder  on  the  mountainside, 
and  in  my  ear  the  guide  was  whisper- 
ing, “Can’t  get  any  closer.  You’ll  have 
to  shoot  from  here.  It’s  about  300 
yards.”  Up  above  us  on  a narrow  shelf 
stood  a British  Columbia  mountain 
goat,  gazing  out  over  the  valley  and 
lake. 

How  did  it  happen  that  a mere  col- 
lege professor  like  me  was  up  there  on 
that  mountainside  settling  the  cross- 
hairs on  the  shoulder  of  that  goat? 
Well,  it  was  really  the  fault  of  that 
rabbit.  He  got  me  started  at  hunting. 

There  I was,  12  years  old,  a farm 
boy  in  a family  without  any  hunting 
tradition  (of  course  I had  played  cow- 
boys and  Indians),  walking  my  trap- 
line  and  just  at  the  moment  following 
a narrow  path  along  the  top  of  a fif- 
teen-foot bank  above  a small  creek.  I 
wasn’t  looking  for  anything  special 
right  there,  just  looking  at  everything 
in  general  as  I went  along.  And  then 
there  he  was,  down  at  the  base  of  the 
bank,  in  a tuft  of  weeds:  first  a big 
brown  eye  and  then  a whole  rabbit 
snug  in  his  form.  I stared  at  him,  and 
he  sat  still. 

I don’t  know  to  this  day  why  the 
idea  suddenly  came  to  me.  I can’t 
remember  that  I had  ever  shot  a gun 
before,  certainly  not  a shotgun.  Just 
maybe  a 22  a few  times.  But  we  did 
have,  standing  up  in  a corner  of  the 
attic,  an  old  percussion  cap  double 
barrel  with  all  the  accessories.  Later 
we  discovered  that  it  had  been  made 
in  Belgium  about  1850.  Some  sports- 
man back  in  the  family  had  owned  it. 
He  must  have  paid  a pretty  good  price 
for  it,  for  both  it  and  the  powder  flask 
and  shot  pouch  were  brass- decorated. 
And  the  flask  and  pouch  were  of  good 
leather,  fitted  with  fine  adjustable 
measures  at  the  spouts.  But  no  one  in 
my  immediate  family  on  either  side. 


except  for  one  maternal  uncle,  was  a 
sportsman.  So  what  but  the  influence 
of  that  rabbit  made  me  think  of  that 
old  gun  which  hadn’t  been  used  for 
years? 

A thought  flashed  into  my  mind: 
Why  couldn’t  I get  that  shotgun,  load 
it,  and  shoot  that  rabbit?  My  father 
was  husking  corn  not  far  away,  and  I 
ran  to  him  as  fast  as  I could  go.  Could 
I,  please?  Some  questions  about  the 
location  of  the  rabbit,  some  weighing 
and  hesitation,  and  then,  “Oh,  I guess 
it’ll  be  all  right.”  I tore  away  for  the 
attic  and  the  gun. 

Now  I had  no  idea  of  loads  or  ballis- 
tics, nor  how  old  the  powder  and  caps 
might  be.  The  shot  were  about  4s,  soft 
lead  and  gray.  I guessed  that  the  mea- 
sures on  the  flask  and  pouch  might  be 
safe  guides.  So  I poured  out  the  largest 
loads  and  with  newspaper  for  wad- 
ding loaded  the  gun.  Why  the  largest 
loads?  Well,  that  was  a big  rabbit.  I 
didn’t  load  both  barrels;  I think  I had 
no  idea  of  a second  shot  if  the  first 
missed.  But  then  how  could  I miss  at 
fifteen  feet?  I put  a cap  on  the  nipple 
and  carefully  lowered  the  hammer. 
Then — luckily — I put  the  little  cap 
box  in  my  pocket. 

He  Was  Still  There 

When  I got  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
above  the  rabbit,  he  was  still  there.  I 
cocked  the  hammer  and  raised  the 
gun,  sighting  carefully  down  the  bar- 
rel. Pop\  The  rabbit  flinched  but 
stayed  put.  Quickly  another  cap. 
Aim,  press  the  trigger.  Pop\  The  rab- 
bit flinched  harder  and  shifted  a bit, 
but  still  stayed  in  his  form.  Again, 
pop\  This  time  the  rabbit  really 
flinched.  Now  a fourth  cap.  This 
time — Bang ! and  a cloud  of  smoke. 
And  a dead  rabbit.  And  a boy  floating 
about  a foot  off  the  ground  from 
adrenaline. 
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NOW  A FOURTH  percussion  cap.  This  time 

— Bang!  and  a cloud  of  smoke.  And  a dead 
rabbit.  And  a boy  floating  about  a foot  off 
the  ground  from  adrenaline. 

That  rabbit  began  the  whole  thing, 
the  addiction.  For  my  mother  put  her 
skill  into  fricaseeing  it,  and  the  family 
had  a notable  meal:  a hind  leg  each 
for  my  parents,  the  loin  for  me,  and 
the  front  legs  for  my  two  younger 
brothers— who  never  became  hunters. 

Saturdays  now  became  times  for  me 
to  take  the  gun  and  stalk  rabbits.  I 
didn’t  have  any  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  hit  a running  rabbit,  so  I 
stalked  carefully  through  fields  of 
grass  and  low  weeds,  hoping  to  find 
one  sitting.  Perhaps  my  confidence 
was  somewhat  lessened  by  going 
along  with  a neighbor  and  bis  Win- 
chester repeater  one  day.  We  walked 
back  to  some  brushpiles  on  his  farm, 
and  I was  persuaded  to  climb  up  on 
one.  Of  course  I made  considerable 
noise  in  the  climbing,  and  out  popped 
a rabbit,  only  to  go  end  over  end  at 
the  sound  of  the  Winchester.  That 
sort  of  thing  continued — one  rabbit 
running,  one  shot,  one  rabbit  taken 

— until  the  limit  was  reached.  It  was 
impressive  to  me.  Obviously  I would 
have  to  grow  up  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
And  maybe  own  a Winchester, 


though  for  that  neighbor  a single  shot 
would  have  been  ample. 

I kept  on  at  my  stalking,  but  I 
didn’t  find  many  sitting  rabbits.  And  I 
didn’t  always  get  those  I did  find.  One 
in  particular  was  just  plain  lucky — or 
smart.  I was  still  using  those  old 
unreliable  caps.  This  rabbit  endured  a 
couple  of  pops,  and  then  just  as  the 
third  ignited  the  charge,  departed. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  a bit,  I could 
see  that  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
sitting  was  well  peppered,  but  he  was 
by  now  some  distance  away  and  not 
tarrying.  He  had  jumped  just  at  the 
right  split-second. 

My  two  younger  brothers  were  by 
now  developing  some  interest  in  hunt- 
ing, and  on  Thanksgiving  day  we 
coaxed  my  father  so  hard  that  he  con- 
sented to  go  with  us.  I think  we  ex- 
pected him  to  be  the  kind  of  hunter 
that  the  neighbor  with  the  Winchester 
was.  After  all,  he  was  a grown  man, 
too.  So  we  had  him  take  the  gun  and 
walk  in  the  center  of  the  line  while  we 
walked  on  each  side  to  scare  up  the 
rabbits.  We  had  no  success  for  a good 
while.  Then  we  came  to  a small 
brushpile  which  I gave  a casual  kick. 
No  one  was  expecting  a rabbit,  and 
when  one  popped  out,  we  were  aston- 
ished. We  boys  recovered  quickly 
enough  to  shout.  Father  stood  frozen 
— with  buck  fever  maybe — and  the 
rabbit  disappeared.  That’s  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  not  all  adults  are 
alike. 

A Line  of  Sparrows 

We  came  home  past  the  barn,  and 
there  we  spotted  a line  of  English 
sparrows  on  a fence.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  Father  to  redeem  himself. 
So  he  aimed,  the  gun  went  off  on  the 
first  cap,  and  a dozen  sparrows  fell. 
We  collected  them,  and  this  time  our 
mother’s  skill  gave  us  a pot  pie — a bit 
reluctantly.  Our  chief  argument  was 
that  we  ought  to  salvage  something 
from  the  hunt,  since  Father  had  let 
the  rabbit  get  away. 

Now,  my  family  was  closeknit,  and 
the  fame  of  my  hunting  soon  spread. 
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Especially  to  the  one  hunting  uncle  I 
had.  He  was  a tall  lean  man  who  wore 
rimless  glasses  and  a soft  kind  of  tie 
something  like  an  ascot  (a  personal 
quirk),  was  a crack  courtroom 
lawyer,  generally  owned  two  English 
setters,  and  loved  to  hunt  quail.  Rab- 
bits he  disdained.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  let  me  go  along  with  him,  and  I 
can  remember  the  dogs  like  statues, 
the  wings  exploding,  the  two  shots 
and  the  retrieves.  But  mostly  he  was  a 
loner  in  hunting,  and  he  never  invited 
me  to  hunt  with  him.  Yet  he  was  ex- 
cited by  there  being  another,  however 
young  and  awkward,  hunter  in  the 
family.  And  he  took  action. 

Christmases  the  families  of  sons  and 
daughters  got  together  at  Grandfather 
Bodenhafer’s  farm  house  for  gift  ex- 
change, talk,  political  argument,  and 
a big  dinner.  That  Christmas  my 
family  arrived  later  than  the  rest — we 
had  farther  to  go,  and  with  farm 
horses  besides.  Everything  seemed  as 
usual — people  everywhere  talking, 
dinner  obviously  being  prepared,  gifts 
under  the  tree.  The  gift  distribution 
was  as  usual  too — until  the  very  end. 
Then,  “What’s  this  over  here?”  from 
an  aunt  (previously  coached).  And 
there  on  a table  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  rather  out  of  sight  until 
then,  lay  a gun,  a shotgun,  a single- 
barrel  Stevens  Special  with  shiny 
chrome-plated  action.  Plus  a box  of 
Peters  semi- smokeless  shells,  low  brass 
and  purple.  No  doubt  about  the  in- 
tended owner.  All  eyes  were  on  me.  In 
something  of  a daze  I went  over  to 
pick  it  up  and  then  look  it  over  inch  by 
inch. 

I didn’t  notice  it  then,  but  that  gun 
was  something  of  a monster.  At  least 
for  a 12-year-old.  It  must  have 
weighed  over  seven  pounds,  and  I not 
much  over  a hundred.  It  was  a load  to 
carry,  and  an  achievement  to  raise 
and  point.  How  did  my  uncle  happen 
to  buy  such  a gun  for  me?  Well,  he 
had  strong  convictions  about  a great 
many  things:  people,  politics,  relig- 
ion— and  guns.  He  himself  used  a 
12-gauge  Remington  double,  modi- 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


fied  and  full  choke,  with  30-inch  bar- 
rels. He  would  have  gagged  at  my 
present  28-gauge  gun.  Nothing  less 
than  a 12  for  him,  nothing  shorter 
than  30  inches,  no  shot  smaller  than 
6s.  That  was  what  a proper  hunter 
used,  that  was  what  I was  to  start 
with. 

I didn’t  go  hunting  that  day,  but  I 
did  go  out  to  try  ambushing  an  Eng- 
lish sparrow  or  two  around  the  barn.  I 
got  them  all  right;  I discovered  that 
the  full  choke  barrel  threw  a very 
tight  pattern.  I discovered  something 
else:  that  gun  kicked.  The  old  muzzle- 
loader,  a 16-gauge  with  light  black 
powder  loads,  wasn’t  anything  like 
the  new  gun. 

In  the  years  that  followed  until  I 
went  away  to  college,  I hunted 
regularly  with  that  single  barrel,  and 
as  I grew  older  and  stronger  and  more 
skilled  I tried  more  and  more  shots  at 
running  rabbits.  Sometimes  I was 
even  able  to  get  off  a second  shot  if  I 
missed  the  first  one  in  open  cover.  Its 
close  pattern  was  lethal  on  squirrels. 
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I CASUALLY  KICKED  A BRUSHPILE  and  a rabbit  popped  out.  We  boys  recovered  quickly 
enough  to  shout,  but  Father  stood  frozen  — with  buck  fever  maybe  — and  the  rabbit  dis- 
appeared. 


even  if  only  the  head  was  showing.  I 
remember  one  fox  squirrel  that  made 
me  sit  for  a good  while  before  slowly 
lifting  its  head  up  over  a limb.  He 
shouldn't  have  done  that  when  he  had 
things  going  for  him;  it  was  a mistake. 

Osage  Orange  Hedges 

And  one  morning  I went  hunting  on 
Henry  Grosswege’s  farm.  He  was  a 
German  who  preferred  osage  orange 
hedges  over  wire  or  rail  fences,  and  so 
did  the  rabbits.  The  snow  that  morn- 
ing was  just  right  for  tracking,  and 
when  a track  swung  away  from  the 
hedgerow  out  into  the  grassy  field,  I 
followed.  Out  of  a clump  bounced  a 
rabbit  and  cut  a sharp  circle  around 
me  heading  for  the  hedge.  I swung 
with  him  without  too  much  hope  of 
success.  But  with  the  shot  he  somer- 
saulted; I had  put  the  tight  pattern 
into  his  head — not  a shot  behind  the 
shoulders.  I have  made  many  worse 
shots  since  then.  Once  I missed  the 
head  of  a rabbit  sitting  about  ten  feet 
away.  And  once  I tried  for  a pigeon 
sitting  above — unfortunately  just 
above — the  eaves  trough  on  the  barn. 
My  father  made  some  pointed  re- 
marks about  that  when  he  saw  the 
holes  in  the  trough. 


I hunted  woodchucks  with  that 
shotgun,  too.  Slipping  up  to  a group 
of  holes,  I would  try  to  find  one  out 
feeding,  or  I would  sit  down  to  wait 
for  one  to  come  out.  Or  I would  peer 
around  the  corner  of  some  nearby 
abandoned  farm  buildings  with  a 
great  many  holes  under  them.  Usually 
I was  able  to  get  only  one  shot  at  a 
running  chuck.  I made  a bad  mistake 
with  one.  I wounded  it,  and  it  was 
struggling  to  get  under  a shed.  With- 
out thinking,  and  perhaps  thinking  I 
hadn't  time  to  reload,  I ran  out  and 
clubbed  it  with  the  gun  butt.  That 
cracked  the  stock.  We  repaired  the 
break  crudely  and  went  on  using  the 
gun,  but  less  often.  Today  my 
youngest  brother  still  has  it.  But  my 
uncle  was  never  allowed  to  know 
about  that  desecration.  He  wouldn’t 
have  liked  that,  not  one  bit.  And  he 
could  state  his  feelings  most  strik- 
ingly. 

From  sitting  rabbits  I went  on, 
with  other  guns,  to  pheasants,  wood- 
cock, grouse,  deer.  And  finally  to  big 
game  in  the  West,  Canada,  Alaska. 
But  it  all  began  with  that  first  rabbit. 
If  he  hadn't  sat  still  for  that  fourth 
percussion  cap,  I might  never  have 
become  a hunter. 
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The  Eastern  Whippoorwill 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


WE  DIDN’T  HAVE  whippoorwills 
in  our  part  of  Ohio  when  I was 
a boy.  The  farms  were  too  close  to- 
gether; woodlots  were  too  small  or  ab- 
sent. These  birds  want  forests.  But  we 
had  songs  about  them.  In  the  chorus 
of  a popular  song  of  the  moment,  we 
sang  (if  I remember  correctly): 

I can  hear  a whippoorwill, 

Tell  me  softly  from  the  hill: 

‘Her  memory  haunts  you, 
Rebecca  wants  you, 

So  come  back  to  Sunnybrook  Farm’ 

The  whippoorwills  were  even  a 
part  of  many  adult  singers’  repertoires. 
The  chorus  of  a duet  in  which  my 
mother’s  alto  sonorously  supple- 
mented Aunt  Florence’s  soprano  still 
comes  back  to  me: 

“Whippoorwill  — ” 

“Oh,  list!” 

“Whippoorwill  — ” 

“Oh,  list!” 

“Whippoorwill,  whippoorwill, 
whippoorwill  — ” 

“Oh,  list!” 

My  introduction  to  these  birds  came 
during  my  first  year  of  teaching  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  The  hills  about 
town  that  spring  were  filled  with 
whippoorwill  calls,  and  I would  drive 
out  the  country  roads  at  twilight  just 
to  listen  to  their  unusual  sounds.  On 
many  occasions  when  I sat  quietly  on 
the  hood  of  the  car,  birds  would  fly  in 
and  come  to  a sudden  stop  on  a low 
bough  or  on  the  ground.  The  females 
— and  even  the  males  with  some  white 
feathers — would  immediately  vanish 
from  sight.  There  was  still  light 
enough  to  make  out  the  patterns  of 
fallen  leaves,  twigs,  gravel,  but  the 
birds  became  a perfect  part  of  the  pat- 
tern. Although  I knew  exactly  where 
one  had  landed,  it  blended  in  so  neatly 
as  to  completely  disappear.  Only 
when  two  birds,  obviously  interested 
in  each  other,  arrived  together  could  I 


recognize  the  male,  but  only  before 
his  few  white  spots  or  feathers  came  to 
rest.  Their  soft  single  note  responses  to 
one  another  didn't  help,  either,  for 
these  had  a ventriloquistic  quality 
that  confused. 

A few  years  later,  when  fishing 
from  a pier  in  Lake  Erie,  I became 
aware  of  several  whippoorwills  about 
me.  They  didn’t  call  or  make  a sound. 
It  was  a long  pier,  a dark  night,  and  I 
had  lighted  a gasoline  lantern  that 
showed  the  first  of  the  season’s 
mayflies  arising  from  the  water.  The 
birds  were  always  in  the  background, 
in  the  dim  perimeter,  never  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  lantern.  At  first  I 
thought  them  to  be  large  bats,  but  the 
wings  were  too  rounded  and  the  flight 
too  different;  then  I wondered  if  they 
were  small  owls,  but  the  tails  were  too 
long;  they  couldn't  be  nighthawks  for 
they  lacked  the  narrow  pointed  wings. 
It  was  their  open-mouthed  flight  that 
identified  them:  when  a whippoor- 
will’s mouth  is  open,  it  seems  that  half 
its  head  is  agape. 

The  birds  were  scooping  up  the 
mayfly  imagoes  as  they  rose  from  the 

WHIPPOORWILLS  belong  to  a large  order 
of  mostly  tropical  birds  called  Caprimulgi- 
formes.  All  are  nocturnal  or  at  least  crepus- 
cular. 
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water  and  were  attracted  to  the  light. 
One  bird  rested  on  the  roof  of  an  an- 
chored boat,  and  from  that  vantage 
point,  flycatcher-like,  took  off  and 
picked  up  ephemerids  and  then  re- 
turned to  home  base.  But  the  others 
seemed  constantly  on  the  wing,  in 
quiet  though  unpredictable  flight. 
But  all  were  so  silent,  so  unobtrusive, 
that  if  fishing  had  been  better,  I prob- 
ably wouldn’t  have  been  aware  of  the 
birds  at  all. 

Then  I had  an  experience  that  shat- 
tered my  belief  in  the  whippoorwill’s 
sweet  singing.  It  occurred  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1941.  Our  almost  new  home 
stood  on  one  of  the  many  hills  of  that 
city.  A deep  wooded  ravine  dropped 
down  behind  the  house.  Just  after  sun- 
down, as  we  were  enjoying  the  quiet 
approach  of  night,  a whippoorwill 
began  singing  down  in  the  valley.  A 
whippoorwill  in  Pittsburgh?  Impos- 
sible. Yet  hawks  in  the  downtown 
canyons  pick  off  rock  doves,  raccoons 
come  to  my  garbage  pail,  opossums  to 
the  suet  rack,  and  ringneeks  wait 
below  the  birdfeeder  for  the  song 
sparrows  to  scratch  sunflower  seeds 
over  its  edge  for  their  pleasure.  Why 
not  whippoorwills? 

Later  that  night  I awoke  with  a 
start  from  deep  sleep.  There  was 
bedlam  on  the  windowsill,  just  a yard 
from  my  head.  The  racket  went  on 
and  on.  I got  up  to  investigate.  The 
creature  producing  the  overwhelming 
noise  seemed  just  a long,  dark  lump  as 
it  crouched  lengthwise  along  the 
screen.  I turned  the  crank  that  closed 
the  window;  the  howling  stopped;  the 


bird  disappeared  into  the  night  with 
owl-like  softness.  I stood  amazed  as  its 
identity  sank  in — a whippoorwill.  In 
a moment,  from  the  dark  valley 
below,  the  insistent  calls  again  reached 
my  ears,  but  now  the  harshness  was 
gone. 

The  English  poet  Thomas  Camp- 
bell back  in  1799  made  this  observa- 
tion: “’Tis  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment.” He  was  writing  about  moun- 
tains but  the  comment  is  even  more 
true  of  whippoorwill  music.  Few 
birds  are  as  insistent  in  repeating  a 
phrase  or  a “sentence.”  The  call  is 
lightly  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
and  the  third  is  heavily  stressed: 
WHip-poor-WILL.  A bird  reiterates 
this  admonition  about  sixty  times  a 
minute  and  goes  on  and  on  without 
respite  for  a long  time.  Naturalist 
John  Burroughs  wrote  of  observing  a 
whippoorwill  repeat  its  call  non-stop 
1088  times;  at  a call  a second,  that 
would  take  eighteen  minutes. 

I’ve  wondered  since  if  the  bird’s 
noisy  presence  on  my  window  sill  was 
its  protest  for  our  building  a home  on 
its  former  calling  ground.  An  elderly 
neighbor  lady  told  me  the  hilltop  had 
been  part  of  her  father’s  farm,  and 
that  each  spring  evening  during  her 
girlhood  they  heard  but  rarely  saw  the 
singers.  In  1941,  on  many  evenings, 
we  heard  the  curious  love  song: 
“WHip-poor-WILL,  WHip-poor- 
WILL,  WHip-poor-WILL”— a call 
that  no  longer  resounds  in  our  ravine. 
The  woodland  down  there  has  be- 
come a housing  project. 

Whippoorwills  belong  to  a large 
order  of  mostly  tropical  birds  called 
Caprimulgiformes — the  Goatsuckers 
— a name  that  grew  out  of  the  absurd 
notion  that  the  birds’  huge  mouths 
gave  them  the  ability  to  milk  goats. 
All  are  nocturnal  or  at  least  crepus- 
cular. They  are  somberly  feathered 
with  a soft  plumage  that  makes  for 
noiseless  flight.  Extremely  small  bills 
edge  great  mouths,  and  these  open- 
ings are  made  more  ample  by  being 
margined  with  long  hairs  that  make 
possible  the  capture  of  our  largest 
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night-flying  insects:  crickets, 
katydids,  hawk  moths,  and  the  giant 
cecropia,  luna,  and  polyphemus 
moths. 

Although  there  are  over  a hundred 
species  in  the  order,  here  in  the  North- 
east we  have  only  two,  the  whippoor- 
will and  the  nighthawk.  The  former 
are  no  longer  common  but  night- 
hawks  seem  able  to  co-exist  with  man 
as  they  even  nest  on  the  gravel-strewn 
roofs  of  a city’s  flat-roofed  buildings. 
They  are  often  seen  by  day  as  they 
make  their  spectacular  zenith-to- 
earth  plunges,  and  are  often  heard  at 
night  when  their  strident  “peant” 
comes  down  from  the  darkness  over- 
head. Because  of  the  similarity  of 
their  plumage,  for  years  the  night- 
hawk  and  the  whippoorwill  were 
thought  to  be  the  same  species.  Actu- 
ally, the  nighthawk  calls  only  in  flight 
while  the  whippoorwill  calls  only 
when  resting  on  a tree  limb  or  on  the 
ground. 

Whippoorwills  make  no  pretense  of 
building  a nest.  The  eggs,  always  two 
in  number  and  white  with  brown  or 
lavender  freckles,  are  laid  on  leaves 
on  the  forest  floor.  The  birds  seem  to 
have  little  fear  of  man.  I have  ap- 
proached within  a few  feet  of  two 
brooding  mothers  before  they  noise- 
lessly slipped  away.  Ted  Kent,  a long- 
time birdwatcher,  told  me  that  the 
whippoorwill  will  put  on  a killdeer- 
like display,  feigning  helplessness  to 
lure  an  intruder  away  from  the  eggs, 
but  that  has  not  been  my  experience. 
Ted  stated  the  eggs  take  18  days  to 
hatch  and  that  the  young,  after  losing 
their  buffy,  downy  fluffiness,  quickly 
take  on  the  coloration  of  the  adults. 
Some  observers  have  claimed  the  birds 
will  carry  in  their  generous-size 
mouths  the  eggs  and  even  the  young  if 
danger  besets  them. 

Unlike  their  powerfully  taloned  near 
relatives,  the  owls,  the  feet  of  whip- 
poorwills are  so  weak  they  avoid  walk- 
ing. All  locomotion  is  by  means  of  the 
wings.  The  longest  toe  on  each  foot  is 
equipped  with  a comb-like  growth, 
possibly  for  grooming. 


WHIPPOORWILLS  make  no  pretense  of 
building  a nest.  Their  eggs,  always  two  in 
number,  are  white  with  brown  or  lavendar 
freckles  and  are  laid  on  leaves  on  the  forest 
floor. 


Some  birds,  such  as  male  wood 
ducks  and  golden  pheasants,  wear  col- 
ors that  seem  to  scream  for  attention. 
Not  so  the  whippoorwills.  The  males 
are  a cryptic  blending  of  grays,  browns 
and  black,  with  some  white  in  the 
neckband,  occasional  white  spots  and 
lines,  and  white  marginal  tailfeathers. 
In  the  female,  white  accents  are  lack- 
ing or  replaced  by  buff.  Their  muted 
colors  are  so  completely  non-aggres- 
sive that  the  birds  imperceptibly 
merge  into  their  forest- floor  habitat. 

Their  winters  are  spent  in  the  deep 
South,  down  through  Mexico  to  South 
America.  Since  they  are  entirely  in- 
sectivorous, they  are  in  no  hurry  to 
reach  their  nesting  grounds  in  spring. 
They  move  northward  as  insects  make 
their  appearance,  and  in  the  fall  they 
must  move  southward  again  before 
frosts  strike  down  their  food.  While 
most  of  their  singing  occurs  during  the 
time  of  courtship,  individual  birds 
often  continue  to  call  during  summer 
and  fall. 

The  whippoorwill  is  about  as  long 
as  a mockingbird  but  is  differently 
proportioned.  It  is  larger  than  the 
poor-will  found  in  the  southwestern 
states,  smaller  than  the  chuck-will’s- 
widow  of  the  Southeast.  Like  the 
chewink,  chickadee,  and  pewee,  these 
birds  have  been  named  for  their 
songs. 
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THE  DEPUTY  ASKED  IF  I had  shot  the  deer  in  the  water.  I said  no  and  told  him  what  had 
happened  and  another  hunter  verified  my  story.  It  took  an  hour  for  my  deer  to  drift  to  shore. 


Some  call  it  bad  luck, 

Some  call  it  poor  shooting  . . . 


But  I Call  It  Fun! 

By  Tom  McWherter 


SITTING  IN  MY  living  room  with 
the  latest  GAME  NEWS,  I de- 
cided to  write  an  account  of  my  hunt- 
ing experiences  over  the  years.  I hope 
that  reading  it  may  remind  you  of 
your  own  hunting  trips,  and  bring 
back  a few  memories. 

My  story  begins  with  the  first  day  of 
deer  season  in  1969.  I had  been  hunt- 
ing for  five  years  before  then,  but  this 
day  would  be  my  initiation  into  the 
fraternity  of  deer  hunters.  I went 
hunting  that  day  with  a good  friend 
and  his  father.  I was  using  a Spring- 
field  single  shot  45-70  that  my  grand- 


father had  given  me.  At  7:30  in  the 
morning,  a buck  stepped  out  from  the 
laurel  in  front  of  me.  My  first  shot 
knocked  him  down,  but  he  got  up 
running.  Being  young  and  foolish,  I 
started  running  after  him.  I found 
him  lying  down  and  took  a second 
shot.  Once  again,  he  was  up  and  run- 
ning. I followed  the  tracks  right  to  the 
edge  of  a reservoir.  There,  in  the  mid- 
dle, was  my  buck.  He  was  not  mov- 
ing, but  floating  on  his  side. 

As  I stood  there  contemplating  an 
icy  swim,  a deputy  game  protector 
came  up  to  me.  He  asked  if  I had  shot 
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the  deer  in  the  water.  I said  no,  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  While 
we  were  talking,  another  hunter 
walked  up  and  said  he  had  watched 
the  episode  from  the  hill  above.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  buck  had  run  into  the 
water  and  was  swimming  for  the 
other  side,  where  he,  the  hunter,  was 
waiting,  but  the  deer  never  made  it. 
Satisfied,  the  deputy  told  me  to  wait 
until  the  buck  drifted  into  shore.  After 
an  hour’s  wait  and  with  the  help  of  a 
ten- foot  dead  tree  limb,  I had  my  first 
buck.  Little  did  I know  that  this 
would  be  the  beginning  of  many  unu- 
sual hunting  experiences. 

After  bagging  my  first  buck  with 
the  old  Springfield,  I decided  to  hang 
it  on  the  wall  and  invest  in  a new  rifle. 
In  the  summer  of  1970,  I purchased  a 
new  Marlin  30-30.  Like  all  young 
hunters,  I couldn’t  wait  to  try  it  out — 
hopefully,  on  another  buck.  Things 
didn’t  work  out  too  well,  though. 
Over  the  next  six  seasons,  I never  got 
a shot  at  a buck.  There  were  a few 
times  I considered  taking  the  old 
Springfield  out  again  to  break  the 
jinx,  but  I never  did. 

In  1974,  Westmoreland  County  ini- 
tiated a drawing  for  antlerless  deer 
licenses.  I had  never  applied  for  one 
before,  so  decided  to  take  a chance 
with  the  new  system.  After  all,  my 
friends  all  said  that  anybody  could 
bag  a doe.  When  my  license  arrived,  I 
felt  sure  the  jinx  had  been  broken. 
Would  you  believe,  I received  an 
antlerless  license  in  1974  and  1975  and 
never  bagged  a doe. 

Finally,  on  the  first  day  of  the  1976 
buck  season,  I broke  the  jinx.  At  7:55 
a.m.,  a buck  came  running  toward 
me.  For  the  first  time  ever,  I aimed 
my  30-30  at  a buck  and  fired.  The 
buck  tumbled  over,  but  like  a rerun  of 
seven  years  earlier,  he  got  up  and  ran. 
I fired  again  and  took  off  after  him.  I 
chased  him  several  hundred  yards 
before  I could  fire  my  third  and  final 
shot.  At  last,  my  string  of  bad  luck 
had  been  broken. 

Taking  this  second  buck  built  my 
confidence  to  the  point  where  I de- 


cided to  try  archery  hunting.  In  1977, 
a friend  bought  a new  bow,  so  I pur- 
chased his  old  one.  I practiced  all 
summer  and  considered  myself  ready 
for  the  big  day.  I didn’t  have  long  to 
wait  to  try  out  my  new  skills.  In  the 
second  week  of  the  season,  I was  on 
stand  when  a deer  stepped  out  of  a 
grapevine  thicket.  When  it  turned 
and  headed  my  way,  I noticed  the 
rack.  At  first  glance,  I had  thought  he 
was  a spike,  but  the  closer  he  got  the 
more  points  he  developed  and  the 
weaker  my  knees  got.  By  the  time  he 
was  within  10  yards  he  had  seven 
points  and  I had  no  control  over  my 
trembling  limbs.  Somehow,  I man- 
aged to  pull  the  string  halfway  back 
and  let  it  go.  My  arrow  went  about 
two  feet  over  his  back. 

Things  Had  To  Change  © 

By  now  my  reputation  as  a deer 
hunter  was  about  as  low  as  my  spirits. 
Convinced  that  things  had  to  change 
for  the  better,  the  first  day  of  the  gun 
season  found  me  standing  by  the  same 
tree  where  I had  taken  my  buck  the 
year  before.  Just  after  daylight,  I 
heard  two  shots  below  me.  Within  a 
few  seconds,  I saw  three  deer  running 
in  my  direction  and  the  first  one  was  a 
buck.  I shouldered  the  30-30  and 
when  he  was  about  30  yards  away,  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  Click!  That’s  all, 
just  clickl  Instantly,  I levered  in 
another  round,  got  him  in  the  scope 
and  squeezed.  Click!  By  now,  the  deer 
had  turned  and  was  getting  pretty  far 
away.  I worked  the  lever  again  and 
once  again,  click ! I am  convinced  the 
buck  was  laughing  as  I bent  down  to 
retrieve  my  shells  from  the  snow.  All 
three  had  a sufficient  dent  in  the 
primers,  but  they  never  discharged.  I 
considered  never  telling  anyone  what 
happened,  but  eventually  I saw  the 
humor  in  it.  Some  friends  said  it  was 
bad  primers  in  the  reloads,  some  said 
it  was  the  firing  pin,  and  a few  even 
asked  if  I brought  the  gun  home  or  left 
it  wrapped  around  my  “favorite  tree.” 

My  next  adventure  was  a try  at 
goose  hunting.  I knew  the  chances  of 
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drawing  a blind  at  Pymatuning  were 
slim,  but  I mailed  my  application 
anyway.  You  couldn't  imagine  how 
stunned  I was  when  I received  my 
reservation  card  in  the  mail.  I knew 
people  who  had  been  applying  for 
years,  with  no  luck,  and  I was  suc- 
cessful on  my  first  attempt.  Surely, 
this  had  to  be  a sign. 

Blind  16 

The  Saturday  morning  before  buck 
season,  three  friends  and  I were  sit- 
ting in  Blind  16.  We  had  just  finished 
drawing  straws  for  the  first  shot  and 
were  talking  about  how  easy  everyone 
had  told  us  this  would  be,  when  we 
saw  them.  Thousands  of  geese  filled 
the  sky,  just  as  we  had  imagined.  The 
only  thing  we  hadn’t  counted  on  was 
that  they  were  a mile  high.  For  the 
next  4V2  hours  we  watched  hundreds 
of  geese  flying  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept ours.  Finally,  about  a half-hour 
before  quitting  time,  three  geese 
swung  toward  our  blind.  Needless  to 
say,  they  were  all  still  flying  after 
passing  through  our  wall  of  lead. 

When  we  got  back  home  from 
Pymatuning,  the  whole  town  was 


talking  about  the  opening  day  of  deer 
season,  less  than  two  days  away. 
Everyone  had  his  own  stories  and 
their  plans,  but  they  were  all  asking 
me  “What’s  it  going  to  be  this  year, 
Tom?”  Well,  I’d  planned  to  fool  them 
this  year.  Thinking  that  my  30-30 
could  be  jinxed,  and  not  wanting  to 
chase  after  any  more  wounded  deer,  I 
had  bought  a new  7mm  Magnum. 

Once  again,  I was  at  my  favorite 
tree  on  opening  day,  1978.  I heard 
shooting  all  morning,  but  all  I saw 
were  does.  Then,  as  I glanced  to  my 
right,  I saw  seven  deer  headed  up  the 
hill.  Instantly,  I noticed  a rack  in  the 
middle  of  the  group.  They  were 
headed  right  past  me,  about  50  yards 
away.  Don’t  ask  me  why,  but  the  does 
turned  off  and  the  buck  stopped 
broadside,  right  in  front  of  me.  Could 
it  be  he  was  the  buck  I’d  missed  last 
year  and,  recognizing  me,  knew  he 
was  safe?  I raised  my  rifle  and  fired. 
He  never  moved.  Quickly,  1 bolted  in 
another  round  and  fired  again.  This 
time  he  jumped  and  ran  up  over  the 
hill.  He  was  just  rubbing  salt  into  my 
old  wounds,  1 thought. 

I ran  over  to  where  he’d  been  stand- 


TAXIDERMY  EXAM 

The  1981  Pennsylvania  taxidermy  examination  will  be  given  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southcentral  Field  Division  office  in  Huntingdon  on  June  23,  24 
and,  if  necessary,  the  25th.  Persons  who  want  to  become  professional  taxi- 
dermists in  Pennsylvania  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  must  pass  this  ex- 
amination before  becoming  licensed.  All  commercial  taxidermists  are  required 
to  be  licensed  to  assure  sportsmen  their  trophies  will  be  mounted  in  a quality, 
life-like  form  which  can  be  proudly  displayed. 

Applications  for  the  exam,  which  are  available  from  all  district  game  pro- 
tectors and  the  Commission’s  six  field  division  offices,  must  be  filed  with 
district  game  protectors  by  May  22.  A $25  fee  is  charged  to  cover  the  costs  of 
conducting  the  exam. 

The  two-part  exam  requires  half  a day  to  complete.  A written  part  covers 
taxidermy  methods  and  the  state  and  federal  regulations  that  relate  to  taxi- 
dermy. For  the  second  part  of  the  exam,  each  applicant  must  submit  five 
specimens — one  deer  head,  one  small  mammal,  one  upland  game  bird,  one 
species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish  or  reptile — to  be  judged  by  the  Commission- 
appointed  Taxidermy  Board.  The  specimens  must  have  been  prepared  within 
the  past  three  years  and  must  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  indicating  the 
applicant  personally  prepared  the  specimens. 

Applicants  will  receive  further  information. 
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ing  and  found  blood.  Where  I hunt  on 
opening  day  there  are  a lot  of  hunters 
around,  so  I went  after  him  immedi- 
ately. I was  almost  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  when  I heard  a shot.  Sure  enough, 
just  over  the  top  was  a young  boy  with 
a beautiful  8-point.  I walked  over  and 
he  said,  “Are  you  the  guy  who  hit  it?” 

I said,  “Yes,  but  you’re  the  guy  who 
dropped  him.” 

Once  again,  I hunted  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  no  avail. 

I was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
an  antlerless  license  again  in  both 
1979  and  1980.  I guess  the  Red  Gods 
figured  I never  filled  my  doe  tags,  so 
they  kept  sending  me  one.  But  I man- 
aged to  bag  a doe  with  each  of  these, 
so  I don’t  look  to  receive  one  this  year. 

There  has  been  a more  successful 
side  to  my  years  of  hunting.  That  has 
been  turkey  hunting.  In  the  fall  of 
1973,  several  friends  asked  me  to  go 
up  north  to  hunt  turkeys.  I had  never 
hunted  turkey  or  hunted  up  north,  so 
I accepted  the  offer.  We  were  in 
Cameron  County,  hunting  on  top  of 
one  of  the  big  hills.  Before  splitting  up 
in  the  morning,  we  had  agreed  to 
meet  back  at  the  truck  for  lunch. 

I heard  a lot  of  shooting  that  morn- 
ing, but  couldn’t  believe  what  I saw 
when  I got  back  to  the  truck.  They  all 
had  their  turkeys! 

After  eating  a quick  sandwich,  they 
gave  me  directions  to  the  “hot  spot” 
and  said  they  would  be  back  at  dark 
to  get  me.  Back  up  the  mountain  I 
went.  By  2 o’clock,  I was  up  against  a 
tree,  sleeping.  I guess  climbing  that 
mountain  in  the  morning  and  running 
back  up  after  lunch  was  just  too 
much.  When  I awoke,  it  was  late 
afternoon.  I figured  I had  better  start 
down  to  be  at  the  bottom  when  my 
friends  came  back.  I got  up  and  tried 
to  get  my  legs  moving,  but  they  didn’t 
want  to  work  right.  I’d  managed  to  go 
about  a dozen  steps  when  a turkey 
burst  out  of  the  laurel  right  in  front  of 
me.  I shouldered  my  16-gauge,  hop- 
ing it  was  enough  gun  for  the  job,  and 
fired  one  time.  The  turkey  folded  up 
like  a ruptured  air  mattress.  I had 


I HAD  HEARD  how  tough  these  birds  were, 
so  I ran  down  the  mountain  to  where  it  fell 
to  make  sure  it  wouldn’t  get  away.  There  it 
was -my  first  turkey! 

heard  how  tough  these  birds  were,  so 
I started  running  down  the  mountain 
to  make  sure  it  wouldn’t  get  away, 
and  there  it  was.  My  first  turkey! 

From  then  on,  I was  hooked.  I went 
out  and  bought  a turkey  call  and 
started  practicing.  I have  since  bagged 
another  hen  and  three  spring  gob- 
blers, one  of  which  weighed  20  pounds 
and  had  a nine-inch  beard. 

I suppose  you  figure  this  guy  either 
has  a lot  of  bad  luck  or  else  he  can't 
shoot.  Well,  either  one  or  both  of 
those  could  be  true.  No  matter  what, 
when  it  comes  to  hunting,  I call  it  fun. 
Every  time  I start  out  I know  it’s  going 
to  be  a memorable  occasion.  Sure,  I 
get  razzed  a lot  by  my  buddies,  but 
when  we’re  all  telling  our  hunting 
stories,  I usually  get  the  most  laughs.  I 
really  enjoy  hunting  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  As  you  can  tell,  if  I did  it  “just 
for  the  meat,”  I would  have  quit  a 
long  time  ago.  I’m  just  glad  to  live  in  a 
state  that  has  given  me  the  opportun- 
ity to  experience  all  these  cherished 
moments. 
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MANY  HUNTERS  EXPOSE  THEMSELVES  to  excessive  noise  - shooting,  snowmobiles, 
industrial  noise,  etc. -and  cause  permanent  hearing  loss. 


Are  We  Destroying  Our  Hearing? 

By  Jonathan  R.  Brown 


66  ARE  ^E  destroying  our  hear- 
ing?”  That  is  one  of  the  two 
questions  most  frequently  asked  of  me 
as  an  audiologist.  The  second  is, 
“What  can  I do  to  protect  my  hear- 
ing?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
yes.  Many  hunters  needlessly  expose 
themselves  to  excessive  noise  and 
cause  permanent  hearing  loss.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  gain  years  of  experi- 
ence as  hunters,  only  to  lose  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  sense  of  hearing. 
Exposure  to  industrial  noise,  shooting, 
snowmobiles,  and  other  sources  leaves 
many  of  our  patients  with  a large 
hearing  loss.  This  is  economically,  so- 
cially, and  educationally  defeating. 

In  most  cases  you  do  not  need  to 
stop  shooting.  You  can  go  on  operat- 
ing your  snowmobile,  and  you  can 
conserve  your  hearing.  But  you  should 
institute  an  effective  hearing  con- 


servation program  to  protect  this 
essential  sense. 

The  human  ear  is  a miracle.  It  is 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  when  the 
ear  drum  moves  a distance  equal  to 
one-half  the  diameter  of  the  hydrogen 
atom.  Under  supervised  conditions  it 
can  withstand  sound  pressures  in  ex- 
cess of  those  created  by  jet  aircraft. 

The  hearing  system  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts,  the  outer  ear,  the 
middle  ear,  and  the  inner  ear.  The 
inner  ear  is  the  part  that  interests  us 
here.  In  the  inner  ear  are  small  sen- 
sory. cells  that  convert  sound  vibra- 
tions to  neural  activity.  This  neural 
activity  is  sent  to  the  brain.  If  the 
inner  ear  sensory  cells  are  damaged, 
hearing  loss  is  said  to  be  of  the  sensory 
neural  type.  This  may  be  referred  to 
as  nerve  damage.  Excessive  noise 
exposure  causes  this  type  of  hearing 
loss. 
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Hearing  losses  are  not  always  per- 
manent. Almost  everyone  has  experi- 
enced a short-term  hearing  loss.  Tem- 
porary hearing  loss,  however,  can 
lead  to  permanent  hearing  loss.  It  is 
like  a taut  string  between  two  fixed 
poles.  Each  time  you  temporarily  pull 
down  the  string,  you  cause  a more 
permanent  sag  in  the  once-taut  string. 

There  are  four  major  factors  in 
noise  exposure  that  result  in  perma- 
nent, non- reversible  sensory  neural 
hearing  loss.  First,  the  intensity  of  the 
noise.  Second,  the  length  of  time  one 
is  exposed  to  noise.  Intensity  and  time 
work  together.  A very  intense  sound 
for  a short  duration  can  create  the 
same  end  result  as  a less  intense  sound 
for  a longer  time.  The  third  factor  is 
the  type  or  makeup  of  the  noise.  Last, 
people  differ  in  how  their  ears  will 
withstand  noise.  Individuals  can  not 
know  in  advance  if  their  ears  will  or 
will  not  suffer  hearing  loss  until  they 
have  been  exposed  to  hazardous  noise 
and  the  hearing  loss  has  been  created. 

To  preserve  one’s  hearing,  it’s  best 
to  avoid  noises  that  create  unusual 
stress.  However,  that’s  not  always 
possible.  In  such  cases,  protection  is 
one  form  of  hearing  conservation  we 
can  easily  use.  The  four  factors  noted 
above  are  used  by  an  audiologist  to  ef- 
fectively prescribe  hearing  protection. 
Audiologists  are  specialists  who  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  noise  expo- 
sure and  are  trained  to  help  individ- 
uals protect  their  hearing. 

Books  in  Brief . . . 


Audiologists  will  recommend  hear- 
ing protection  that  has  been  inspected 
by  government  laboratories  (STD-1- 
1975)  (A.N.S.I.  3.19-1974).  These 
devices  are  examined  in  a laboratory 
and  the  results  are  published  to  assure 
the  public  adequate  protection  from 
hazardous  noise.  The  ear  protection 
will  be  fitted  to  be  comfortable  for 
long  as  well  as  short  periods  of  use. 

Persons  should  use  hearing  protec- 
tion when  shooting,  using  gasoline- 
powered  lawnmowers,  electric  power 
tools,  or  when  near  any  machinery 
that  can  generate  extremely  hazard- 
ous noise. 

In  summary,  there  are  three  ways 
you  can  avoid  unnecessary  hearing 
loss  and  conserve  your  hearing  for 
future  use: 

1.  Your  family  physician  should  be 
consulted  about  any  physical  problem 
you  think  you  have.  He  might  advise 
you  to  see  an  audiologist  for  a more 
definitive  examination. 

2.  An  audiologist  is  a person  who 
specializes  in  measuring  hearing.  He 
will  identify  hearing  losses  and  advise 
you  about  hearing  conservation.  He 
can  prescribe  hearing  protection  for 
your  individual  needs. 

3.  Regularly  use  hearing  protection 
that  has  been  examined  under  STD-1- 
1975  (A.N.S.I.  3.19-1974)  govern- 
mental standards. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Bill  Tarrant’s  Gun  Dog  Book:  A Treasury  of  Happy  Tails,  by  Bill  Tarrant,  Sun 
Trails  Publishing  Co,  P.O.  Box  684,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85252,  177  pp,  $10.95.  We 
once  said  no  one  writes  better  about  dogs  than  Tarrant.  This  collection  requires 
even  higher  assessment.  It’s  not  only  about  dogs,  but  also  about  the  men  who 
breed  and  train  and  hunt  them.  On  grouse  and  quail  and  suchlike,  of  course,  and 
also  on  greywing  partridge  and  baboons  and  sterilized  glass  ash  trays  buried  in 
beach  sand  beneath  belly-deep  saltwater.  . . . And  also  about  Wales  and  South 
Africa  and  Kansas  and  Hawaii  and  Germany  and  elsewhere  — the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  and  tastes  of  strange  far-off  places.  But,  somehow,  it’s 
mostly  about  tough,  sensitive,  intelligent,  austere,  whacky  — and  always  gifted- 
men  whose  lives  revolve  around  dogs.  You  oughta  read  this  one. 
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A Brief  Account  of  the  Management 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Black  Bear 

By  Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THE  NEED  FOR  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  black  bear  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  not  seriously  considered 
until  about  a decade  ago.  Until  then  it 
was  assumed  that  this  species  could 
more  or  less  take  care  of  itself  under 
existing  hunting  regulations.  During 
the  latter  ’60s,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  endowed  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  with  a grant  to  do  some  research 
on  the  black  bear.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  four  or  five  Pennsylvania 
State  University  students  have  done 
primarily  natural  history  studies, 
mostly  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  1974,  six  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  wildlife  biologists  were 
assigned  to  mark  the  nuisance  bears 
caught  by  conservation  officers.  One 
of  these  biologists  also  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  begin  capturing  and  mark- 
ing wild-state  bears  in  the  northcen- 
tral  range. 

With  the  advent  of  annual  manda- 
tory bear  checking  stations  during  the 
hunting  season,  it  became  apparent 
that  just  the  tagging  of  nuisance  bears 
was  inadequate  for  meaningful  be- 
havioral or  population  information. 

In  1979,  about  twenty  district  game 
protectors  received  special  training  in 
the  handling  of  bears.  These  officers 
took  the  responsibility  for  processing 
most  of  the  nuisance  bears  and  also 
captured  and  marked  non-nuisance 
bears  as  time  was  available.  This 
additional  field  help  vastly  increased 
the  tagging  sample  in  1979.  Though 
the  current  tagging  program  cannot 
produce  completely  accurate  popula- 


tion estimates,  it  nevertheless  should 
show  trends  which  will  aid  greatly  in 
managing  this  species. 

Range  Characteristics 

The  black  bear  ( Ursus  americanus) 
currently  occupies  approximately 
15,000  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania. 
Only  one  subspecies  is  found  in  this 
part  of  the  range  (Hall  and  Kelson, 
1959).  Most  of  this  bear  range  falls 
into  four  sections  of  two  physiographic 
provinces.  A physiographic  province 
is  a term  used  to  describe  a unique 
unit  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  may  be 
defined  on  the  basis  of  its  geological 
history  and  how  it  lies  physically  in 
relation  to  other  adjoining  units. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  any  other 
area  of  the  world,  this  lay  of  the  land 
and  the  influences  of  weather,  soil 
types,  solar  radiation,  and  even 
human  activities  on  it  may  greatly  de- 
termine the  behavior,  population  den- 
sities, and  the  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals found  there.  The  future  existence 
of  certain  life  forms  may  be  protected 
or  threatened  by  physiographic  influ- 
ences associated  with  the  land. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  status  of  the 
Pennsylvania  black  bear  will  prob- 
ably be  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
the  physical  accessibility  or  vulnera- 
bility of  the  land  it  currently  occupies. 

For  general  clarity,  let’s  break 
Pennsylvania’s  bear  range  down  into 
four  basic  areas  of  the  state  and 
roughly  associate  them  with  physio- 
graphic provinces.  Those  readers  in- 
terested in  a more  accurate  physio- 
graphic view  of  Pennsylvania  may 
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Figure  1.  Bear  Range  By  County  Showing  Bears  Killed  Per  100  Square 
Miles  During  the  1980  One-Day  Hunting  Season. 
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wish  to  consult  Fenneman  (1938)  or 
Braun  (1950)  or  other  sources  avail- 
able on  this  subject. 

The  western  bear  range:  about  two- 
thirds  is  in  the  Unglaciated  Allegheny 
Plateau  section  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateaus  Province  and  one-third  is  in 
the  Allegheny  Mountain  section  of  the 
same  province. 

The  central  bear  range:  this  means 
both  southcentral  and  northcentral 
collectively.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  this  area  occupies  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  rugged  Ridge  and  Valley 
Province.  “The  Ridge  and  Valley 
Province  is  a lowland  (an  assemblage 
of  valley  floors)  surmounted  by  long, 
narrow,  even-topped  mountain  ridges. 
Morphologically  the  province  is  one  of 
folded  mountains  in  their  second  (or 
later)  cycle,  in  which  resistant  strata 
form  ridges,  and  weaker  rocks  are 
worn  down  to  lowlands,  themselves 
more  or  less  eroded  in  a still  later 
cycle.  The  best  known  and  most  typi- 


cal of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  is 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Virginias”  (Fenneman, 
1938).  The  remaining  one-third  of 
central  bear  range  falls  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountain  section  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Plateaus  Province. 

The  northeastern  range:  most  of 
this  portion  is  in  the  Glaciated  Alle- 
gheny Plateau  section  of  the  Appala- 
chian Plateaus  Province  although  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  Ridge  and 
Valley  also  extends  into  this  area. 
This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Poconos. 

Much  of  northcentral  and  north- 
eastern bear  ranges  consist  of  rela- 
tively unbroken  stands  of  either  mixed 
oak  or  northern  hardwood  forests.  An 
understory  of  blueberry  ( Vaccinium 
spp.)  and  mountain  laurel  ( Kalmia 
lattfolia)  often  persists. 

The  views  of  three  noted  authorities 
on  physiography  and  vegetation  types 
follow.  The  interpretation  is  that  of 
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the  author.  Fenneman  (1938)  sepa- 
rates Pennsylvania  into  two  major 
forest  types.  The  extreme  western 
edge,  all  of  the  southcentral  and  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  state  except  the  ex- 
treme northcentral,  and  all  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  except  the  upper  north- 
east, fall  into  the  chestnut-chestnut 
oak-poplar  forest  type.  The  remaining 
area  of  the  state  is  placed  in  the  beech- 
birch-maple  association  with  areas  of 
pine. 

Braun  (1950)  says  that  two  major 
forest  regions  overlie  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  The  Allegheny  Front 
defines  the  approximate  natural 
boundary  between  the  oak-chestnut 
forest  to  the  south  and  the  hemlock- 
white  pine-northern  hardwoods  forest 
to  the  north.  Turnbaugh  (1975)  states 
that  the  oak-chestnut  is  the  prevalent 
forest  type  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley 
Province  and  the  hemlock- white  pine- 
northern  hardwoods  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 

The  secondary  or  peripheral  bear 
ranges  include  some  southwestern 
counties,  probably  contiguous  with 
West  Virginia,  and  parts  of  the  north- 
western and  southcentral  counties. 
These  areas  have  a relatively  dense 
human  population,  low  to  moderate 
agricultural  activity,  and  are  other- 
wise characterized  by  intensive  land 
use  demands. 

The  Laurel  Ridge  Mountains  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  support 
most  of  the  bears  in  that  area  and 
human/ bear  contacts  appear  mini- 
mal. This  segment  of  the  state’s  bear 
population  may  be  relatively  isolated 
from  the  primary  ranges  because  of 
heavily  populated  human  centers  of 
activity  extending  northeasterly,  pos- 
sibly acting  as  barriers  to  any  signifi- 
cant genetic  interchange.  The  precise 
limiting  factors  to  bear  population 
growth  in  this  area  are  not  known  but 
reproduction  among  extant  individ- 
uals is  believed  to  be  normal. 

Some  of  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
is  intensively  farmed  but  certain  parts 
of  this  section  have  an  interspersion  of 
hilly  to  mountainous  terrain,  along 


with  the  farmland,  and  considerable 
wooded  habitat.  Local  human  toler- 
ance of  bears  is  probably  relatively 
low. 

Those  areas  where  bears  no  longer 
occur  appear  to  be  the  most  urbanized, 
or  intensively  farmed,  with  a mini- 
mum of  mountainous  and  wooded 
areas  and  maximum  human  intoler- 
ance. Bears  sometimes  adapt  well  to 
surprisingly  heavy  human  intrusion 
but  not  in  the  face  of  extensive  and 
devastating  habitat  depletion. 

Although  some  counties  in  south- 
central  and  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, currently  devoid  of  bears,  may 
potentially  support  small  populations, 
human  attitudes  in  these  sections  may 
prevent  bears  from  living  there. 

Habitat  and  Distribution 

The  basic  distribution  of  the  black 
bear  in  Pennsylvania  is  determined 
for  this  article  (Figure  1)  by  hunter 
kill  data  from  1980.  Although  they  are 
understandably  biased  by  such  factors 
as  unequal  hunting  pressures  and  dif- 
ferences in  bear  densities  across  the 
range,  our  hunting  mortality  figures 
are  nevertheless  the  single  most  com- 
plete data  on  which  to  base  a distribu- 
tion index. 

The  black  bear  habitat  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  been  adequately  de- 
scribed or  evaluated.  Hence,  when 
describing  our  bear  range,  some 
general  assumptions  about  habitat  are 
usually  made. 

The  black  bear  is  considered  a “big 
woods”  dweller.  The  species,  though 
not  necessarily  territorial,  neverthe- 
less requires  large  tracts  of  relatively 
undisturbed  forested  areas.  Basic  to 
this  requirement  are  extensive  home 
ranges,  solitary  behavior  (except  tem- 
porary tolerance  at  unusually  large, 
concentrated  food  sources  and  when 
in  maternal  family  groups),  necessary 
cover  for  escape  and  parturition, 
mating  behavior  (males  seem  to  cover 
vast  land  areas  in  search  of  females), 
and  the  need  for  hard  and  soft  mast 
production  for  a reasonably  stable 
food  supply. 
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The  northcentral  and  northeastern 
bear  ranges  are  considered  the  pri- 
mary or  most  important  parts  of  re- 
maining Pennsylvania  bear  habitat. 
These  two  areas,  vastly  different  in 
their  physiographic  backgrounds,  will 
be  the  only  ones  detailed  further. 

As  previously  mentioned,  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  bear  range  lies 
primarily  in  the  Glaciated  Allegheny 
Plateau  (Fenneman,  1938;  Braun, 
1950),  and  only  a narrow  strip  of  this 
northeast  section  occupies  the  Ridge 
and  Valley  Province.  Most  of  this 
range  is  generally  characterized  by 
relatively  flat,  poorly  drained,  exten- 
sively forested  country  with  numerous 
swamps  and  lakes.  Many  of  these 
lakes  are  natural,  while  others  are 
man- developed.  These  swamps  and 
lakes  are  often  surrounded  by  produc- 
tive berry-producing  shrubs;  this 
swamp/lake  ecology  is,  no  doubt, 
complex  and  supports  a variety  of 
foods  for  bears  and  other  members  of 
the  faunal  community.  The  swamps 
also  provide  extensive  escape  cover, 
especially  from  the  bear’s  only  natural 
enemy,  man,  and  should  be  protected 
whenever  feasible. 

This  important  northeastern  habi- 
tat is  currently  undergoing  extensive 
changes  as  a result  of  human  activity 
and  may  be  extremely  vulnerable  to 
extensive  destruction  through  swamp 
drainage  in  response  to  human  land- 
use  demands  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. An  extensive,  ecological  study  of 
this  unique  habitat  is  a pressing  need, 
but  apparently  has  not  been  previ- 
ously considered.  The  land  is  used 
principally  for  recreation,  forestry, 
and  some  farming. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
mass  of  Pennsylvania  bear  range  is 
that  portion  grossly  termed  the  north- 
central.  This  area  actually  includes 
not  only  typical  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania terrain,  but  also  the  contiguous 
land  lying  northwesterly  through 
Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  Forest,  and 
Warren  counties.  Only  the  central 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  bear  range 
occupies  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Prov- 


EDGE OF  Allegheny  Plateau.  This  view  is 
typical  of  prime  bear  range  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania. 


ince,  whereas  the  remaining  “tier” 
counties,  and  those  counties  north- 
west of  there,  are  in  the  Appalachian 
Plateaus  Province. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  Ridge  and 
Valley,  as  described  above  by  Fenne- 
man, and  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateaus  Provinces,  along  with  their 
relative  inaccessability  to  human  de- 
velopment, may  eventually  contrib- 
ute to  the  last  stronghold  of  bear  habi- 
tat in  Pennsylvania.  Current  limited 
data  collected  in  parts  of  the  north- 
central  range  suggest  that  female 
black  bears  may  require  (or  at  least 
prefer)  rocky  slopes,  cliffs,  shelf-like 
ledges,  and  deep  hemlock-covered 
hollows  for  denning  and  continued 
successful  reproduction.  These  rough 
terrain  features  may  also  contribute 
escape  cover  from  bunting  pressures 
and  are  doubtless  worth  saving  from 
stripmining  and  similar  commercial 
ventures  of  lasting  impact. 

General  Behavioral 
Characteristics 

The  black  bear  in  Pennsylvania  is 
basically  a solitary  animal,  nocturnal/ 
crepuscular  in  activity,  polygamous, 
omnivorous,  wide  ranging,  non-ag- 
gressive, with  a relatively  low  repro- 
ductive rate.  The  species  seems  to 
prefer  wide  expanses  of  timberland 
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VIEW  OF  THE  Ridge  and  Valley  Province 
which  suggests  the  ruggedness  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s “bear  country.” 


and  frequents  areas  that  produce  soft 
and  hard  mast.  The  home  ranges  of 
females  probably  cover  4-20  square 
miles  and  those  of  males  10-90  square 
miles,  depending  upon  habitat  types 
and  mate  availability. 

West  areas  are  important  producers 
of  early  spring  sustenance  foods  such 
as  skunk  cabbage,  grasses,  sedges  and 
other  succulents,  and  may  be  used  to 
escape  summer  heat. 

During  years  of  especially  poor  hard 
mast  production,  bears  often  cause 
damage  (usually  localized  and  not 
widespread)  to  farm  crops,  particu- 
larly corn,  and  sometimes  make  nui- 
sances of  themselves.  Other  common 
complaints  about  them  include  domes- 
tic beehive  and  orchard  damage,  gar- 
bage pilfering,  occasional  livestock 
and  poultry  depredation,  structural 
damage  to  homes  and  outbuildings 
(usually  associated  with  entering 
attempts  to  gain  access  to  food),  and 
damage  to  cabins  often  as  a result  of 
wildlife  “feeding”  activities  by  the 
property  owners. 

These  nuisance  incidents  precipi- 
tate bothersome  management  prob- 
lems for  the  agency.  Some  suggestions 
for  possible  bear  nuisance  relief  will 
be  given  later. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  black  bear 
behavior  is  its  overwintering  habit 
called  “hibernation”  by  some  and 


“dormancy”  by  others.  The  terms 
refer  to  the  bears’  practice  of  spending 
long  winter  periods  of  inactivity  in 
dens,  nests,  or  other  seclusions.  Spe- 
cifically, overwintering  or  temporary 
dens  may  include  areas  protected  by 
rock  cliffs  or  ledges,  caves,  root 
tangles,  holes  created  by  fallen  trees 
or  under  giant  boulders,  or  brush- 
piles,  laurel  thickets  or  grape  tangles, 
and  holes  underneath  the  roots  of 
living  trees.  They  occasionally  even 
den  in  live  trees.  True  denning  nor- 
mally is  most  associated  with  preg- 
nant females. 

Areas  known  to  have  been  used  for 
denning  should  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion if  at  all  possible. 

Reproduction 

The  black  bear  is  a polygamous  spe- 
cies and  no  long-lasting  mating  bonds 
exist.  The  female  is  considered  the 
more  crucial  sex,  following  mating, 
because  the  survival  of  the  young 
depends  largely  upon  her  subsequent 
behavior. 

Females  generally  come  into  estrus 
(breeding  condition)  between  June 
and  July,  beginning  at  2 Vi  to  3 Vi 
years  of  age.  After  mating,  the  result- 
ing zygote  develops  to  the  blastula 
(early  multicellular)  stage.  Implanta- 
tion is  delayed  until  November  (Wim- 
satt,  1963).  Following  implantation 
there  is  rapid  growth  of  the  embryo(s) 
and  parturition  (birth)  occurs  from 
January  through  early  February. 
Newborn  cubs  number  from  1-5  per 
litter  and  are  blind  and  nearly  naked. 
Following  birth  the  female  remains  in 
dormancy,  nursing  the  young.  The 
cubs  develop  from  a birth  weight  of 
8-10  ounces  to  about  5-7  pounds  by 
emergence  from  the  den  in  March  or 
April.  They  forage  with  the  female 
until  they  are  about  18  months  old. 
Consequently,  a female  adult  black 
bear  is  generally  assumed  to  produce  a 
litter  of  cubs  in  alternate  years. 

The  reproductive  behavior  and 
physiology  specific  to  the  black  bear 
in  Pennsylvania  is  incompletely  docu- 
mented, but  some  data  have  been 
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acquired  from  eighty-seven  female 
reproductive  tracts  donated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to 
the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  Penn  State  University  and 
studied  by  Kordek  and  Lindzey  (1976). 
They  found  from  this  sample  that 
pregnant  females  had  produced  an 
average  of  almost  three  (2.75)  ova 
(eggs)  for  potential  fertilization.  They 
also  observed  an  average  of  2.88 
placental  scars  in  animals  bearing 
scars.  They  learned  that  first  breed- 
ings by  females  produced  fewer  cubs 
than  did  second  or  later  breedings. 
Minimum  breeding  age  for  female 
bears  was  2.5  years.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  2.5-year-old  females  repre- 
sented in  this  sample  had  bred.  Most 
of  the  females  had  bred  by  the  time 
they  were  3.5  years  old. 

A thorough  examination  of  the  re- 
productive status  of  the  species  over 
time  and  across  the  range  would  be 
valuable. 

Physical  Characteristics  and 
Condition 

Subjectively,  the  black  bear  in 
Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  at  least  as 
healthy,  if  not  more  so,  as  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  North  American 
range.  Why  this  may  be  so  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Although  our  habitat 
has  not  been  adequately  evaluated 
and  no  definitive  food  habit  studies 
have  materialized,  a good  base  of  field 
weights  and  observations  have  shown 
healthy  trends.  Kordek  and  Giles 
(1978)  reported  average  field-dressed 
weights  of  males  at  193  pounds  and 
females  at  141  pounds.  These  weights 
were  taken  between  1969  and  1976 
and  occurred  in  a hunted  population 
that  appeared  to  be  declining  in 
average  age  (all  post- juvenile  ages 
were  assigned  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  sectioned  teeth),  especially 
between  1974  ad  1976.  Females  taken 
in  1976  averaged  3.0,  2.5,  and  2.4 
years  old  depending  upon  the  part  of 
the  range  from  which  they  came 
(Giles  and  Kordek,  1979).  Alt  (1980) 
stated  that  field- dressed  weights  of  88 


CLOSE-UP  of  typical  country  in  which  bears 
are  found  in  northcentral  part  of  the  state. 


percent  of  the  1979  hunter-killed 
females  and  only  41  percent  of  the 
males  were  less  than  200  pounds. 

Individual  specimens  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania range  (especially  males)  have 
been  known  to  gain  more  than  a 
pound  of  weight  per  day  from  mid- 
summer to  early  winter. 

No  significant  indications  of  perio- 
dontal problems,  malnutrition,  or 
disease  have  been  reported. 

Non-biological  Movement 

Perhaps  the  principal  management 
problem  of  the  Pennsylvania  district 
game  protector  on  the  continuing, 
practical  level  is  that  of  bear  nui- 
sance. Nuisance  complaints  to  the 
conservation  officer  include  corn  crop 
and  beehive  damages,  poultry  and 
livestock  depredation,  garbage  pilfer- 
ing and  building  destruction.  The 
most  important  annual  monetary 
losses  are  sustained  by  corn  raisers  and 
beekeepers. 

The  most  practical  solution,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  foolproof,  is 
to  remove  the  bear  from  the  nuisance 
area.  Problem  bears  should  be  taken 
to  other  areas  of  suitable  habitat  as  far 
from  human  activity  as  possible. 

When  more  bears  are  raiding  a 
stand  of  beehives  than  can  be  readily 
removed,  the  beekeeper  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  electric  fencing  to 
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Table  1. 

Common  Bear  Depredation  Problems  With  Possible  Solutions 

By  Number 


Nuisance  Complaint 


Com  Crop  Damage  1. 

1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16  2. 

3. 

Livestock  and  Poultry  4. 

1,  7,  8,  9,  13,  15,  16 

5. 

Beehive  6. 

1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  11,  14,  15  7. 

Garbage  Pilfering  8. 


1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16 

9. 

Feeding  At  Cabins  (or  otherwise)  10. 
3,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16 

Apple  Orchards  and  Gardens  11. 

1,  3,  7,  8,  9,  14,  16 

12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Action  Suggestions 
Relocation 

Emetic  bait  (such  as  lithium  chloride) 
Tethered  dogs 

Electric  fence  (wire)  with  attached 

bacon  strips 

Store  garbage  indoors 

Store  garbage  in  bear-proof  containers 

Scare  tactics  of  light  explosives  or 

gunshots 

Pelting  with  painful  but  harmless 

shotgun  blasts 

Recording  of  barking  dogs 

Bars  or  heavy  wooden  shutters  on 

windows  and  doors;  removal  of  bait  or 

feeding  piles 

Beehives  inaccessable  on  raised 
platforms 

Suspended  balloons  filled  with 
ammonia  but  with  bacon  grease 
attractant  on  outside  surface 
Reinforcement  of  hog  and  poultry 
shelters;  keep  food  well  protected 
Transistor  radios  or  other  obnoxious 
sounds 

Blinking  construction  lights 
Man-like  “scarecrow”  devices 


Although  no  guarantee  accompanies  any  particular  action,  the  suggestions  in 
the  above  list  have  been  used  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  may  help  in 
your  situation. 


protect  the  property.  Establishing 
bees  in  known  bear  territory  without 
proper  protection  is  not  recom- 
mended, as  depredation  is  virtually 
inevitable. 

A classic  source  of  nuisance  com- 
plaint is  “feeding”  wildlife,  a practice 
most  often  associated  with  cabin  or 
hunting  club  properties.  Although  the 
property  owner(s),  in  this  case,  cause 
their  own  woes,  the  district  game  pro- 
tector usually  inherits  the  problem 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Some  of  the  more  common  bear 
nuisance  problems  are  listed,  along 
with  suggestions  for  possible  relief,  in 
Table  1,  above. 


Hunting  Management 

Bear  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  numerically  unrestricted  and 
granted  under  the  general  hunting  li- 
cense for  many  years.  Originally,  this 
was  adequate.  But  with  growing  afflu- 
ence and  the  increase  in  leisure  time, 
recreation  demands  grew.  Whereas 
small  game  and  deer  management  can 
be  modified  to  accommodate  large  in- 
creases in  hunting  pressures,  bears, 
with  their  characteristic  low  rate  of 
reproduction,  must  be  handled  more 
conservatively. 

The  only  means  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  control  hunting  pressure  has 
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been  season  timing  and  length.  This 
antiquated  management  strategy  is 
characterized  by  a plethora  of  vari- 
ables, including  weather,  food  avail- 
ability and  distribution,  denning,  and 
hunting  pressure  changes. 

These  variables  present  problems 
that  complicate  management  tech- 
niques because  no  practical  frame- 
work of  options  currently  exists. 

We  continue  to  collect  and  analyze 
biological  data  from  which  we  expect 
to  eventually  create  a unit  manage- 
ment scheme  for  bear  hunting. 

Following  are  suggestions  for  a 
model  with  which  to  consider  a new 
and  more  scientifically  based  hunting 
strategy. 

Objectives 

(a)  Pressure-valve  bear  hunting 
for  the  biological  benefit  of 
the  species 

(b)  Maximize  recreation  for  the 
serious  bear  hunter 

(c)  Bear  hunter  pays  for  man- 
agement through  the  acqui- 
sition of  a modest-fee  permit 

Method 

(a)  Management  units 

(b)  Permit  hunting 

Basis  For  Units 

(a)  Annual  population  trends 
(not  necessarily  estimates) 

(b)  Annual  age-sex  class  distri- 
butions 

(c)  Bear  hunter  density  classifi- 
cations by  range  sections 
(management  units)  as  deter- 
mined by  previous  year  sur- 
vey 

(d)  Annual  bear  harvest  densi- 
ties (bears  killed/square  mile 
by  units) 

(e)  Physiographic  sections 
(when  these  are  better  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  how 
they  may  specifically  relate 
to  bear  populations) 

The  Future  Outlook 

Few  people  realize  that  game  man- 
agers must  often  learn  as  they  go  be- 


cause there  are  few  authorities  from 
the  past  to  consult. 

We  feel  confident  that  bear  man- 
agement, neglected  in  the  past,  is 
nevertheless  catching  up  and  that  the 
next  decade  or  so  should  show  im- 
provements. 
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We  Need  More 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY—  The 
overall  hunting  season  in  this  county 
was  very  favorable,  with  a number  of 
violations  being  reported  as  encour- 
aged by  the  SPORT  program.  It  ap- 
pears the  general  public  is  fed  up  with 
crime  in  general  and  more  willing  to 
give  their  support  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. — DGP  R.  W.  Ander- 
son, Nazareth. 


Prickly  Business 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  During  the 
past  bear  season  an  older  hunter  was 
on  stand  and  watched  as  a younger 
hunter  followed  a set  of  tracks 
towards  him.  When  the  younger 
hunter  got  up  to  the  old-timer  he  said 
that,  by  the  size  of  the  tracks  he  was 
following,  it  must  be  a small  one, 
maybe  a cub.  The  old-timer  replied, 
“No,  I think  it’s  a pretty  big  one.”  The 
young  man  then  asked,  “How  do  you 
figure  that?”  “Well,”  the  old-timer 
said,  “you’re  following  porcupine 
tracks  and  they  look  like  they’re  from 
a big  one.” — DGP  Dick  Oliver,  Mr. 
Jewett. 


We  Sure  Do 

JUNIATA  COUNTY—  While  on 
patrol  in  Milford  Township,  Deputies 
Carl  Dressier  and  Charles  Leiter  were 
at  the  farm  of  Safety  Zone  Cooperator 
Warren  Zook,  when  a young  hunter 
drove  in  and  gave  Mr.  Zook  a hide 
from  a deer  he  had  bagged  on  Mr. 
Zook’s  farm.  This  hide  was  given  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  being  al- 
lowed to  hunt  there.  We  need  more 
hunters  with  such  good  will  towards 
landowners. — DGP  Barry  Warner, 
Mifflintown. 


A Tall  Tale? 

YORK  COUNTY—  While  Larry 
Metzger  was  hunting  in  the  Jefferson 
area  a deer  came  over  the  hill  in  front 
of  him.  The  sun  was  in  Larry’s  eyes 
but  he  thought  it  had  a rack.  Never- 
theless, he  couldn’t  be  sure,  so  he 
didn’t  shoot.  The  deer  ran  down  and 
stopped  about  20  feet  in  front  of 
another  hunter.  This  hunter  did  not 
shoot  either,  so  Larry  assumed  the 
animal  must  be  a doe.  After  a time  the 
deer  circled  and  went  up  over  the  hill. 
As  it  did,  Larry  saw  it  had  a nice  rack 
and  fired — too  late.  He  then  walked 
over  and  asked  the  other  hunter  why 
he  had  not  shot.  The  hunter  told  him 
that  when  the  deer  stopped  he  had  his 
lunch  spread  out  in  front  of  him  and 
his  rifle  was  out  of  reach.  As  the  deer 
went  behind  some  brush  he  got  his 
rifle,  and  when  it  stepped  into  a clear- 
ing he  attempted  to  shoot,  but  he  was 
wearing  gloves  and  could  not  get  his 
finger  to  the  trigger.  By  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  fire,  the  deer  was  out  of 
sight.  Fishermen  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  have  stories. — DGP  G.  J.  Martin, 
Spring  Grove. 
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Blaze- Red  Vest? 

A lot  of  nice  bucks  were  taken  in 
Clarion  County,  but  the  most  unusual 
thing  about  this  past  hunting  season 
was  the  number  of  robins  seen  by 
hunters  in  the  sub-freezing  weather. 
— LMO  James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 

What  Else? 

BUCKS  COUNTY—  This  past 
Christmas  my  wife,  Debbie,  answered 
a call  from  a local  department  store. 
One  of  the  Christmas  trees  in  the  dis- 
play window  harbored  a praying 
mantis  nest  and  the  warmth  of  the 
store  caused  hundreds  of  tiny  praying 
mantises  to  hatch  prematurely.  The 
store  manager  desperately  needed 
some  advice  about  these  and  any  more 
that  might  hatch.  Deb  responded 
with  sound  advice  for  the  situation  at 
hand  and  the  season.  “Just  do  what 
the  mantises  are  doing — pray!” — 
DGP  David  Koppenhaver,  Trum- 
bauersville. 

Finicky 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— l received  a 
call  from  a man  about  deer  damaging 
a young  tree  in  his  yard.  After  com- 
plaining about  the  damage,  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  care  if  the  bucks 
would  use  his  other  trees,  but  he 
didn’t  like  them  picking  on  the  only 
apple  tree  in  his  yard. — DGP  Edward 
Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Appreciation 

FOREST  COUNTY—  Apparently 
some  sportsmen  appreciate  the  long 
hours  and  dedication  of  our  deputy 
force.  After  patrolling  since  before 
sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  the  1980 
buck  season.  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Steve  Hale  and  Bob  Gilford  stopped  at 
a restaurant  in  Tionesta  for  their  sup- 
per. As  they  were  leaving,  an  un- 
known hunter  took  their  bills  and  said 
he  wanted  to  pay  for  their  suppers  in 
appreciation  for  the  good  job  they 
were  doing.  He  felt  it  was  the  least  he 
could  do  to  show  his  feelings.  — DGP 
Ernest  L.  Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Need  a Runway 

POTTER  COUNTY— l returned 
late  one  evening  from  patrol  and 
found  a covered  cardboard  box  by  my 
front  door.  I cautiously  peeked  in 
and  saw  a lively  horned  grebe.  My 
daughter  then  informed  me  that 
someone  had  found  the  “injured” 
duck  which  couldn’t  fly  and  brought 
it  to  me.  The  next  morning  I released 
the  grebe  in  Pine  Creek  and  he  swam 
away.  Most  people  don’t  know  that 
grebes  cannot  take  off  from  the 
ground  but  must  be  in  the  water 
where  they  can  get  a running  start  to 
fly. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


In  Trouble  Now 

Bob  Miller,  Lebanon  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employee,  recently  told 
me  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  re- 
turned from  a week  of  deer  hunting 
up  north  and  complained  to  his  wife 
that  she  had  neglected  to  pack  clean 
underwear  for  him.  She  immediately 
informed  him  that  she  had,  indeed, 
packed  his  underwear,  but  since  his 
suitcase  was  full,  she  packed  them  in 
his  gun  case.  Bob  didn’t  elaborate  as 
to  what  happened  after  that,  but  I 
suspect  that  a lot  of  animated  discus- 
sion ensued.  — LMO  R.  L.  Suther- 
land, Campbelltown. 
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Check  Your  Barrel 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  On  the  first 
day  of  the  past  small  game  season,  a 
hunter  flushed  a beautiful  ringneck. 
When  he  shot,  he  was  showered  with 
green  and  white  paper  shreds.  He 
immediately  remembered  rolling  up 
two  $20  bills  and  putting  them  down 
the  barrel  of  the  shotgun  to  hide  them 
from  his  wife.  He  has  written  off  the 
$40  shot  at  the  rooster,  but  he  is  in  big 
trouble  if  his  wife  ever  learns  of  it!  — 
DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


It  Happens 

BERKS  COUNTY— The  life  of  a 
wild  animal  can  end  unexpectedly, 
and  not  only  at  the  hands  of  a hunter 
or  under  the  wheels  of  an  automobile. 
During  the  past  season  I was  sum- 
moned by  several  hunters  to  examine 
an  injured  deer  on  the  Phillips  farm  in 
Greenwich  Township.  The  deer,  a 
button  buck,  was  traveling  with  sev- 
eral others  along  a runway  leading 
down  the  side  of  a steep  bank.  The 
young  buck  evidently  stumbled, 
caught  a leg  in  some  downed  brush, 
and  then  flipped  into  the  air  and 
broke  its  back  as  it  landed.  The  deer 
had  to  be  destroyed,  but  who  knows 
how  long  it  would  have  suffered 
before  expiring  because  of  its  injuries 
and  exposure  to  the  natural  elements. 
— DGP  Clay  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 


Would  Rather  Walk 

ELK  COUNTY — During  the  recent 
antlerless  deer  season  the  Game  Com- 
mission opened  the  Middle  Fork  Road 
on  State  Game  Lands  25  between 
Glen  Hazel  and  the  Shawmut  Grade. 
The  gates  were  opened  and  signs 
posted  “Open  to  Travel”,  but  by  noon 
on  the  opening  day  only  two  vehicles 
had  been  driven  in  and  parked.  Ten 
vehicles  were  parked  outside  the  gate 
on  the  grade  and  seven  at  the  equip- 
ment building  outside  the  gate  at  Mid- 
dle Fork.  A number  of  hunters  walk- 
ing along  the  road  said  they  would 
like  to  see  the  road  closed  while  they 
were  hunting  but  that  they  would 
drive  in  and  pick  up  their  deer  if  they 
killed  one.  — DGP  Harold  Harsh- 
barger.  Kersey. 


Over  Eager 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Thrilled  with 
the  prospects  of  being  a new  deputy 
and  anxious  to  do  something,  any- 
thing, Deputy  Jim  Nett  from  Gettys- 
burg asked  me  all  about  picking  up 
deer  accidentally  killed  on  the  high- 
way. “How  do  I do  it?  Are  they  very 
heavy?  How  do  I carry  them?  Where 
do  I take  them?”  I wish  I still  had  that 
much  enthusiasm  regarding  roadkilled 
deer.  Anyway,  it  wasn’t  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  until  he  had  a chance 
to  pick  up  his  first  roadkill — one  he 
had  struck  with  his  own  vehicle. — 
DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


On  the  Rise 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  Hawk 
watching  is  on  a tremendous  increase 
at  Waggoners  Gap.  I met  many  last 
fall  who  were  visiting  this  natural 
resource.  A large  number  who  for- 
merly went  to  Hawk  Mountain  now 
come  to  Waggoners  Gap  for  the  fall 
migration.  I recently  met  a bus  load  of 
watchers  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution who  were  having  a real  ball. — 
DGP  Gene  Utech,  Carlisle. 
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A Big  Feast 

On  December  7,  Deputy  Rimm  and 
I checked  a 300-pound  bear  that  was 
found  by  deer  hunters  near  the  Eisen- 
huth  Reservoir.  The  bear  had  been  hit 
by  a vehicle  and  had  been  dead  for  at 
least  a week  but  we  were  able  to 
salvage  his  hide.  By  using  a large 
branch  as  a lever  we  were  able  to 
move  the  carcass  out  of  and  away 
from  the  stream.  About  three  weeks 
later  I went  back  to  the  area  to  see  if 
any  animals  had  been  feeding  on  the 
bear’s  remains.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
the  only  wildlife  utilizing  the  bear 
was  a flock  of  chickadees.  As  I stood 
about  three  feet  from  the  carcass, 
about  a half  dozen  of  these  tiny  birds 
began  feeding  on  the  layers  of  fat  that 
covered  the  animal.  Most  bird  fan- 
ciers that  maintain  winter  feeders  will 
put  out  some  suet  (beef  fat)  for  the 
insect-eating  birds.  The  aforemen- 
tioned chickadees  will  have  a more 
than  ample  supply  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter. — LMO  Stephen 
L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Protecting  His  Property 

PERRY  COUNTY—  On  the  last  day 
of  antlerless  season  I received  a call 
about  a possibly  illegal  kill.  I investi- 
gated, to  find  that  a donkey  named 
“Wishbone”  had  confronted  an  unsus- 
pecting deer  trespassing  in  his  pas- 
ture. One  kick  killed  the  deer.  Wish- 
bone had  no  hunting  license  or  anter- 
less  deer  license,  he  was  wearing  no 
fluorescent  orange,  and  he  didn’t  even 
tag  the  deer — but  I still  didn’t  see  how 
I could  make  an  arrest. — DGP  Butch 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Planning  Ahead 

On  December  15  there  were  five 
bluebirds  at  my  bluebird  box,  appar- 
ently checking  out  and  winterizing  it 
for  spring. — LMO  Duane  W.  Gross, 
Sandy  Lake. 


TROPS? 

UNION  COUNTY—  The  “SPORT’ 
program  still  has  a long  way  to  go.  On 
the  night  before  buck  season,  Deputy 
Reichley’s  son-in-law  Dave  Showers 
and  his  wife  Karen  were  spotlighting 
deer  when  an  approaching  vehicle 
stopped  and  three  occupants  jumped 
out  and  frantically  flagged  Dave  and 
Karen  down.  The  three  individuals 
then  informed  Dave  and  Karen  that  if 
they  had  any  firearms  in  their  car, 
they  should  get  rid  of  them  because 
the  game  warden  had  a car  stopped 
on  down  the  road.  Satisfied  that  they 
had  foiled  the  game  warden,  the  three 
then  re-entered  their  vehicle  and  con- 
tinued on,  apparently  spreading  the 
word. — DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Mill- 
mont. 


Don’t  Do  As  I Do  . . . 

ADAMS  COUNTY— It  sure  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  some  hunters  that 
anterless  deer  seasons  are  a necessary 
game  management  too.  During  the 
recent  season.  Deputy  Herring  and  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  a hunter  in 
Franklin  Township.  The  hunter  told 
us  he  had  been  preaching  against  doe 
hunting  and  finally  got  some  land- 
owners  to  put  up  “No  Doe  Hunting” 
signs.  He  also  said  the  Game  Commis- 
sion will  just  have  to  cut  out  all  these 
doe  seasons  as  deer  are  getting  scarce. 
He  offered  all  these  comments  while  I 
was  checking  the  doe  he  had  just 
killed. — DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Just  Part  of  the  Job 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  While 
talking  with  Frank  Percosky  of  the 
Berlin  area,  I heard  an  odd  noise  com- 
ing from  his  woodlot.  I asked  Frank 
about  it  and  he  said  some  red-headed 
woodpeckers  were  nesting  in  his 
woods.  After  going  halfway  through 
the  woods  to  see  the  nest,  a red- 
headed woodpecker  flew  from  a tree, 
but  the  odd  noise  could  still  be  heard. 
When  we  got  beside  the  nest  tree, 
Frank  placed  his  hand  on  it  and 
pointed  to  a cavity  about  five  feet 
above.  Unnoticed  by  Frank,  a large 
black  snake  was  dangling  from  the 
tree  about  six  inches  from  his  head. 
After  the  initial  surprise,  Mr.  Snake 
was  removed  and  the  shrieking  of  the 
second  woodpecker  ceased.  The 
woodpecker’s  frantic  calls  had  aroused 
my  curosity  and  in  return  her  young 
had  been  saved  from  the  tree-climb- 
ing reptile.  — DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


BUCKS  COUNTY—  Some  time  ago 
a woman  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
county  called  to  tell  me  that  a ground- 
hog had  died  in  her  backyard.  She 
wanted  to  know  when  she  could  ex- 
pect me  to  remove  it,  and  since  it 
smelled  so  badly,  would  I bring  some 
deodorant  to  spray  around  the  area. 
— DGP  E.  F.  Bond,  Fountainville. 


Good  Deal 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
As  the  energy  crunch  keeps  us  closer  to 
home  and  we  seek  alternative  leisure 
time  activities,  a hunting  license 
becomes  even  more  of  a bargain.  For 
less  than  $10,  a year  of  hunting  and 
trapping  is  yours.  Days  in  the  out- 
doors, clean  air,  and  refreshing  exer- 
cise for  less  than  a dollar  a month. 
What  can  beat  it? — DGP  Barry  K. 
Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Oh! 

GREENE  COUNTY—  Last  deer 
season,  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Albert  Brown  and  Jim  Spiller  appre- 
hended a man  who  was  hunting  with- 
out a license.  Since  I was  nearby,  the 
deputies  radioed  me  to  come  over.  I 
did,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  violator  to  pay  his  fine.  A short 
time  later  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  the  man  and  a 
clerk  in  a local  department  story. 
Man:  “I  want  to  buy  a hunting  license. 
I just  got  arrested  by  the  game  pro- 
tector and  his  deputies.”  Clerk:  “Oh, 
really?  What’s  the  game  protector 
look  like?”  Man:  “About  six  feet  tall, 
with  blond  hair  and  a mustache. 
What’s  the  difference  anyway?” 
Clerk:  “Nothing  really.”  Man:  “Then 
why’d  ya  ask?”  Clerk:  “My  husband  is 
the  game  protector.”  Man:  . . . “Oh!” 
— DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 

Concerned 

I am  sure  we  have  all  seen  the  televi- 
sion commercial  about  being  a real 
beer  lover.  Well,  this  past  fall  I met  his 
counterpart.  When  I asked  a farmer 
about  his  corn  not  being  picked,  he 
explained  that  the  deer  in  his  area 
were  being  hunted  too  hard  so  he  was 
letting  his  corn  stand  in  order  that 
they  would  have  a place  to  hide  and 
rest.  He  would  then  harvest  it  in  Janu- 
ary. Now,  that’s  what  I call  a real 
“deer  lover.” — CIA  John  Badger, 
Ligonier. 
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THESE  SUCCESSFUL  WHITE  HAVEN  sportsmen  were  among  the  1 V«  million  hunters  who 
purchased  a hunting  license  in  Pennsylvania  in  fiscal  year  1979.  No  other  state  came  close 
to  this  total. 

Over  1.2  Million  Licensed  Hunters 

vidual,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
licenses  he  purchases. 

The  only  other  states  with  more 
than  700,000  paid  license  holders 
were  Wisconsin,  with  756,256,  and 
New  York,  738,329. 

Pennsylvania  sold  nonresident  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  103,557  individuals 
during  the  same  fiscal  year.  Montana 
sold  134,010  nonresident  hunting 
licenses,  tags,  permits  and  stamps, 
while  Colorado  sold  111,128  nonresi- 
dent hunting  licenses,  tags,  permits 
and  stamps.  In  Montana  and  Colo- 
rado, as  well  as  many  other  states,  a 
single  hunter  may  purchase  a number 
of  individual  species  licenses,  tags, 
permits,  etc.,  so  the  nonresident 
license  sales  for  many  states  other 
than  Pennsylvania  do  not  really  in- 
dicate the  actual  number  of  nonresi- 
dent hunters  afield.  Actually,  Mon- 
tana limits  hunting  license  sales  to 
17,000  nonresidents. 

The  above-mentioned  hunting 
licenses  returned  $14,897,767  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
use  in  its  wildlife  programs. 


UQ  Fish  and  Wildlife  figures 
• O • indicate  there  were  over 
one  and  a quarter  million  licensed 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  in  fiscal  1979, 
more  than  in  any  other  state. 

The  annual  federal  report  shows 
that  1,279,314  individuals  purchased 
hunting  licenses  in  the  state  during 
that  fiscal  year,  the  most  recent  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Michigan 
had  960,594  paid  hunting  license 
holders,  followed  by  Texas  with 
879,233. 

A paid  license  holder  is  one  indi- 
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Major  Changes  In  Spotlighting  Law 


ENNSYLVANIANS  are  reminded 
by  the  Game  Commission  that 
major  changes  in  the  law  governing 
the  use  of  spotlights  went  into  effect 
on  December  16,  1980. 

An  amendment  to  The  Game  Law 
increases  the  fine  for  spotlighting  be- 
tween midnight  and  sunrise,  provides 
a penalty  for  shining  a spotlight  on  a 
building,  provides  a penalty  for  spot- 
lighting while  possessing  a firearm  or 
bow,  and  holds  all  persons  responsible 
if  they  are  cooperating  together  in 
illegal  spotlighting  activity. 

The  penalty  for  spotlighting  be- 
tween midnight  and  sunrise  is  now 
$25.  Since  1968,  the  fine  had  been  $10. 

The  new  amendment  provides  a $25 
penalty  for  merely  spotlighting  while 
in  possession  of  a firearm,  bow  or 
other  implement  whereby  any  big 
game  could  be  killed.  Previously,  it 
was  not  unlawful  to  spotlight  while  in 
possession  of  a firearm  unless  the  spot- 
light was  shining  on  a big  game 
animal. 

If  the  spotlight  shines  on  a big  game 
animal  while  the  person  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a firearm,  bow  or  other  imple- 
ment which  could  be  used  to  kill  the 
animal,  the  penalty  will  continue  to 
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be  $200  if  the  animal  is  a deer,  and 
$400  if  the  animal  is  a bear  or  elk. 

In  the  past,  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion on  spotlighting  buildings.  It  is 
now  unlawful  to  cast  the  rays  of  a 
light  upon  any  house,  barn  or  other 
outbuilding  used  in  connection  there- 
with. The  penalty  for  casting  the  rays 
of  a spotlight  on  a building  is  $25. 

Previously,  the  law  made  illegal 
spotlighting  activity  the  responsibility 
of  “any  person,  or  one  or  more  of  a 
group  of  persons  together.”  Under  the 
new  amendment,  those  subject  to 
penalties  include  persons  “cooperat- 
ing with  each  other  in  any  manner.” 

Many  persons,  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  as  well  as  non-hunters, 
engage  in  spotlighting.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially pleasurable  pastime  for  parents 
who  want  their  youngsters  to  see  and 
enjoy  wildlife,  and  for  hunters  who 
are  trying  to  locate  deer  before  the 
seasons  open. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  in- 
creasing criticism  from  rural  residents 
about  spotlights  being  used  by  un- 
thinking persons.  Some  spotlights  hit 
light-sensitive  tripping  devices  on  rural 
lights  that  shine  at  night,  turning 
them  off. 

Casting  the  rays  of  a strong  light 
onto  and  into  buildings  stirs  up  live- 
stock, dogs,  etc.  It  also  disturbs  the 
sleep  or  rest  of  rural  residents.  Such 
nuisances  led  to  demands  for  tighter 
restrictions  on  spotlighting  activities, 
with  the  resultant  changes  in  The 
Game  Law. 


THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 
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PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors— 1980 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted 
to  accept  donations  from  any  person, 
association,  corporation  or  firm.  Con- 
tributions go  toward  purchasing  public 
hunting  lands  which  are  used  by 
hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for 
other  wildlife  management  uses.  Our 
records  of  contributions  made  during 
1980  indicate  that  the  following  per- 
sons and  groups  donated  to  the  Game 
Fund: 

Charles  Nehf,  Allentown;  Northern 
Cambria  School  District,  Barnesboro; 
Geraldine  M.  Wesoloski,  New  Tripoli; 
Raymond  E.  Heisey,  Mount  Joy;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Bechtold,  Walnutport; 
Charles  A.  Hodnicki,  Pittsburgh;  Mer- 
cersburg  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Mercersburg;  Paul  A.  Martin,  Port 
Treverton;  Joseph  J.  Woodburn,  Jr., 
Philadelphia;  Joseph  Fenelli,  Trenton, 
N.J.;  Mrs.  Laurie  J.  Metrick,  Slatedale; 
Howard  Johnston,  Lloyd  Johnston, 
Ellsworth  Johnston,  Eugene  Johnston, 
Jack  Schell,  Guy  Johnston,  Emil 
Zinsser,  Joe  Schlereth,  Dorn  Natoli, 
John  Luff  and  Bob  Scherer,  all  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Ronald  Johnston,  Wexford; 
Harry  Anderson,  Allison  Park;  Robert  S. 
Bleakley,  Franklin;  John  F.  Polster, 
Scranton;  Harry  A.  Will,  Indiana; 

William  Chaney,  Allport;  Lou  Hoff- 
man, Boiling  Springs;  Joseph  D. 
Reeder,  Lock  Haven;  Charles  E. 
Morgan,  Newville;  A.M.  Sherrod,  Par- 
ma, Ohio;  Glen  D.  Sellers,  Pequea; 
Horse-Shoe  Trail  Club,  Mt.  Gretna; 
Keith  Williams,  Akron,  Ohio;  Joseph 
Jannuzi,  Scotdale;  Robert  C.  Parr,  Sr., 
Allentown;  David  A.  Geiger,  Bethlehem; 
Kenneth  F.  Leister,  West  Chester; 
Brownie  Troop  1092,  Schaefferstown; 
George  C.  Koch,  Berwick;  Lancaster 
Road  Runners  Club,  Lancaster;  Heidel- 
berg Lions  Club,  Schaefferstown;  Boy 
Scout  Troop  198  and  Adults  from 
Etters,  Etters;  Bernard  G.  Benischeck, 
Hatfield;  Stephen  C.  Foster  Council  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers,  Wilkinsburg; 

Graydon  A.  Olson,  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan; Anthony  DiGiulio,  Philadel- 
phia; Paul  Covish,  Clearwater,  Fla.; 
Lebanon  County  Pomona  Grange  59, 
Myerstown;  Wildlife  Group  of  World 
History  Class,  Pen  Argyl  Area  Junior 
High  School,  Pen  Argyl;  Town  and 
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Country  Garden  Club,  Lititz;  Richard  F. 
Leach,  Emmaus;  Carl  G.  Fetzner, 
Lawrence  Park;  John  Hollingshead, 
Berwyn,  III.;  Danny  Swain,  Hancock, 
Md.;  Esther  Mest,  Stowe;  Mrs.  Henry 
Behner,  Upper  Black  Eddy;  Robert 
Salopek,  Duquesne;  Peter  F.  Alles, 
Harleysville;  Lucinda  G.  Melhorn,  York; 
Adam  J.  Fleckenstein,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Troy  A.  Green,  Topton;  J.  E.  Riddle, 
Lakewood,  Calif.;  Fair  View  Garden 
Club,  Fairview;  Terrence  B.  Rader, 
Reading;  Stephen  Sattler,  Findlay, 
Ohio;  Mark  R.  Sigman,  New  Providence; 
Douglas  H.  Dohne,  York  Haven;  Bruce 
R.  Kane,  Morrisville;  G.  M.  Hetrick,  Jr., 
Womelsdorf;  Lawson  Robert  Rhine, 
Homer  City;  H.  Nelson  Albrecht,  Bush- 
kill;  Schuylkill  County  Shrine  Club, 
Pottsville;  Alaska  Big  Game  Hunters 
Association,  Lebanon;  Evan  R.  Wright, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

In  addition,  numerous  individuals 
contributed  at  the  Pymatuning,  Middle 
Creek  and  Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Cen- 
ters. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giv- 
ing credit  to  any  deserving  person  or 
group,  we  apologize.  The  many  contri- 
butions, large  and  small,  aid  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  management  program 
and  testify  to  the  sincere  concern  of 
Pennsylvanians  and  friends  in  other 
states  for  the  Keystone  State’s  living 
resources. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  Charles  Nehf  of  Allen- 
town, longtime  contributor  to  the  Game 
Fund,  receives  SPORT  Ethics  Award  from 
PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers. 


License  Suspension  If  Fine  Isn’t  Paid 


HUNTERS  who  have  neglected  or 
refused  to  pay  their  fines  for 
violating  the  state’s  game  laws  will 
have  their  hunting  privileges  sus- 
pended as  the  result  of  legislation 
enacted  late  in  1980. 

Under  a recently  adopted  amend- 
ment to  The  Game  Law,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  Game  Commission  to  sus- 
pend hunting  licenses  for  failure  to 
pay  the  fines,  or  for  failure  to  respond 
to  citations  for  Game  Law  violations 
filed  before  magistrates. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where 
Game  Law  violators  who  have  been 
found  guilty  by  district  magistrates 
are  placed  on  a variety  of  time  pay- 
ment arrangements,  and,  in  many 
cases,  for  extended  periods  of  time.  In 
many  instances,  they  make  required 
payments  for  a time,  and  then  simply 
ignore  future  time  payment  obliga- 
tions. When  this  happens,  the  cases 
are  already  several  months  old,  defen- 
dants may  have  moved  and  cannot  be 
located,  and,  as  a result,  many  of  the 
cases  are  never  finalized  and  even- 
tually are  discontinued.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Game  Commission  records 
show  that  more  than  $100,000  in 
penalties  is  due  in  such  cases. 

Hundreds  of  hunters  who  have 


been  found  guilty  of  violating  The 
Game  Law  are  taking  a great  deal  of 
time  to  pay  off  their  fines.  The 
dragged-out  procedure  is  extremely 
expensive  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  state 
and  a drain  on  the  Game  Fund,  since 
many  man-hours  of  time  are  involved 
in  keeping  track  of  unsettled  prosecu- 
tions and  recording  and  depositing  all 
of  the  payments. 

Some  offenders  are  paying  off  their 
penalties  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a 
month.  Others  are  paying  as  little  as 
one  dollar  per  month.  In  one  case,  the 
offender  is  paying  a $200  fine  at  the 
rate  of  60  cents  a month. 

In  all  of  the  time-payment  cases, 
the  size  of  the  payments  and  the  dura- 
tion of  time  involved  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  courts.  Those  who  are 
making  an  honest  effort  to  meet  their 
payments  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
new  Game  Law  amendment.  Only 
those  who  fail  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions face  hunting  license  suspensions. 

The  Game  Commission  is  hopeful 
that  the  suspension  of  hunting  license 
privileges  will  constitute  a pressing 
reason  for  violators  of  the  Game  Law 
to  respond  to  citations  and/or  pay  the 
full  penalties  imposed  for  infractions 
of  the  law. 


Lecture  Series  at  Middle  Creek 

A series  of  wildlife  lectures  has  been  set  up  for  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center.  These  will  be  60-  to  90-minute  programs 
with  appropriate  visual  aids,  followed  by  a question- and- answer  period.  Each 
is  scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  following  dates,  with  the  subjects  and 
speakers  listed:  April  9 — The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania,  Mike  Ondik, 
herdsman  at  the  Penn  State  deer  research  facility;  May  7 — The  Pennsylvania 
Black  Bear,  Gary  Alt,  PGC  wildlife  biologist;  June  4 — Pennsylvania’s  Endan- 
gered Species  Program,  Mike  Puglisi,  PGC  wildlife  biologist;  July  2— The 
Middle  Creek  Story,  Charles  Strouphar,  PGC  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Area 
manager;  August  6 — The  Wild  Turkey  in  Pennsylvania,  Arnold  Hayden,  PGC 
wildlife  biologist;  September  3 — Non-Game  Wildlife  in  Pennsylvania,  Jerry 
Hassinger,  PGC  wildlife  biologist.  Admittance  is  free. 
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Hunting  Fatals  At  All-Time  Low 


PRELIMINARY  figures  on  hunting 
accidents  which  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year  indicate  that  a new, 
all-time  low  record  was  established 
for  fatalities. 

Game  Commission  reports  show 
only  seven  hunting  accident  fatalities 
in  the  state  for  the  entire  year.  The 
previous  low  record  was  10,  estab- 
lished in  1977. 

Of  the  seven  most  serious  accidents 
in  the  commonwealth  last  year,  three 
occurred  during  the  small  game  sea- 
sons and  four  during  the  deer  seasons. 
There  were  no  fatalities  during  the 
woodchuck,  waterfowl,  spring  gob- 
bler, migratory  bird,  archery,  flint- 
lock or  bear  seasons. 

Of  the  fatalities  which  occurred 
during  the  small  game  seasons,  two 
involved  self-inflicted  injuries.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  two  involved  persons 
who  were  mistaken  for  game,  one  oc- 
curred while  a gun  was  being  un- 
loaded, one  when  a hunter  lost  his 
footing  and  slipped,  and  one  involved 
a richocheting  bullet. 

Good  Old  Days? 

Those  who  might  wish  for  a return 
to  the  “good  old  days”  probably  don’t 
realize  how  safe  the  sport  of  hunting  is 
today,  compared  to  yesteryear.  Fifty 
years  ago,  in  1930,  there  were  59  fatal 
hunting  accidents  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  year,  there  were  536,401  licensed 
hunters  in  the  commonwealth.  In 
1980,  there  were  about  1.3  million 
licensed  hunters  in  the  state. 

Game  Commission  safety  officials 
attribute  Pennsylvania’s  steady  de- 
crease in  hunting  accidents  to  manda- 
tory hunter  education  courses  for 
youths  and  the  increased  use  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  material  by  hunters. 

In  1969,  when  it  became  manda- 
tory for  those  under  16  to  successfully 
complete  a hunter  education  course 
before  being  eligible  to  purchase  a 
hunting  license,  there  were  530  hunt- 


ing accidents  in  the  commonwealth, 
including  25  fatalities. 

While  final  figures  on  Pennsylvania’s 
1980  hunting  accidents  won’t  be  com- 
piled until  later  this  year,  it  is  believed 
that  the  total  will  be  less  than  200. 

In  1980,  for  the  first  time,  it  became 
mandatory  for  all  big  game  and  wood- 
chuck hunters  to  wear  a minimum  of 
100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
material.  There  has  never  been  a 
proven  case  of  a hunter  who  was 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  material 
having  been  shot  in  mistake  for  game 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 
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APRIL  CAN  be  a month  full  of 
changes.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state, 
where  it  can  be  warm  and  rainy  one  day 
followed  by  a cold  wet  snow  the  next. 
Most  of  the  snow  has  already  melted 
except  on  the  northern  slopes  and 
some  of  that  will  remain  for  a few 
weeks  yet. 

The  buds  are  pushing  on  the  aspen 
and  red  maple  trees  and  spring  flowers 
are  beginning  to  arrive.  Grouse  are 
drumming  and  the  deer  are  replacing 
their  winter  hair  with  a new  summer 
coat.  Most  of  us  shed  something,  too 
— longjohns! 

April  2— This  morning  I met  James 
Kane,  district  conservationist  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Gon- 
zales Lopez,  executive  assistant  of  the 
district.  They  helped  me  lay  out  food 
and  cover  strips  on  SGL  289.  We  were 
going  to  a 65-acre  field  that  had  been 
farmed  in  its  entirety  prior  to  the  Com- 
mission acquiring  it.  In  its  present  con- 
dition it  didn’t  provide  much  for  wild- 
life. Our  intentions  were  to  establish 
food  and  cover  strips  40  feet  in  width 
and  120  feet  apart.  These  strips  would 
contain  conifers,  dogwood,  autumn 
olive,  asiatic  crabapple,  bittersweet, 
and  bristly  locust.  The  areas  between 
these  strips  would  be  farmed  by  a 
sharecropper  with  a rotation  of  corn, 
small  grain,  and  hay.  This  should  even- 
tually provide  good  hunting  opportuni- 
ties, as  good  agricultural  practices 
along  with  adequate  food  and  cover 
equals  excellent  small  game  habitat. 

April  3 — 1 spent  most  of  today  clean- 
ing up  my  vehicle  as  I was  scheduled  to 
pick  up  a new  one  tomorrow  in  Harris- 
burg. This  particular  vehicle,  a Jeep 
Cherokee,  will  be  kept  in  the  Northeast 
Division  for  another  year  as  a spare. 

April  4 — This  morning  I was  on  the 
road  early  to  deliver  my  present  vehicle 
to  SGL  13  in  northern  Columbia  County. 
There  I met  Land  Manager  Dennis 
Bernhardy  and,  after  storing  the  jeep  in 
the  headquarters  building,  I rode  with 
him  to  Harrisburg.  At  our  arrival  at  the 
Commonwealth  Garage  we  met  Dorsey 
Smith,  the  Commission’s  automotive 
officer.  Dorsey  assigned  us  our  new 
vehicles  and  showed  us  how  to  operate 


By  Chet  Harris 
Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 


them  prior  to  our  departure.  The  used 
vehicles  eventually  would  be  put  up  for 
bid  at  the  state’s  monthly  auction. 

April  8— It  seems  that  a lot  of  my 
time  is  spent  picking  up  supplies  and 
equipment  parts  for  my  crews,  and 
such  was  the  case  today.  The  main 
items  of  concern  were  hydraulic  fit- 
tings and  hoses  to  adapt  a front-end 
loader  to  one  of  our  tractors. 

This  evening  turned  out  to  be  a very 
enjoyable  one.  My  wife  and  I attended 
the  Bradford  County  Conservation 
District  annual  banquet.  A delicious 
meal  was  served  by  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Ulster  Fire  Company.  About 
200  persons  attended.  I had  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  Commission’s  Wild- 
life Conservation  Award  to  Barry  Brad- 
ley of  Mosherville.  The  award  is  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Conservation  Districts  to 
outstanding  farmers  who  include  wild- 
life management  plans  as  part  of  an 
overall  farm  conservation  plan. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a cooperator  in  the 
farm  game  program  and  he  and  his 
family  operate  a large  dairy  farm.  He 
has  done  quite  a bit  of  food  and  cover 
development  on  his  land,  including  the 
planting  of  shrubs  and  border  cutting. 
The  Bradleys  are  also  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a sugar  bush  for  the  pro- 
duction of  maple  syrup. 

After  the  awards  part  of  the  program 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
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Gary  “Grizzley  Adams”  Alt,  wildlife 
biologist  for  the  Commission.  Gary  pre- 
sented a slide  program  and  explained 
his  work  on  black  bear  research.  His 
fine  presentation  was  well  accepted 
and  enjoyed  by  all. 

April  10—  Forester  Tom  Wenrick  and 
I met  prospective  timber  buyers  in  New 
Albany  and  then  proceeded  to  SGL  36 
south  of  Kellog  Mountain  to  show 
them  a timber  sale  area.  As  we  turned 
off  the  township  road  onto  the  game 
land  road,  we  encountered  a large  pot- 
hole. Since  I was  leading  the  way  with 
my  new  four-wheel-drive,  everyone 
decided  I should  attempt  it  first  while 
they  would  cheer  me  on.  The  cheering 
section  was  soon  pushing  me  out  as 
the  hole  didn’t  appear  to  have  much  of 
a bottom.  I tried  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  made  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
vehicles  following  in  my  tracks.  It  was 
still  two  miles  to  the  sale  area  but  the 
rest  of  the  trip  was  uneventful. 

Several  prospective  buyers  turned 
out  to  examine  this  102-acre  site.  The 
predominant  tree  species  here  was 
oak,  with  some  maple  and  aspen.  The 
sale  contained  a large  amount  of 
sawlogs  and  pulpwood  and  should 
bring  a fair  price.  The  money  received 
from  timber  sales  goes  directly  into  the 
Game  Fund. 

April  14— After  spending  some  time 
this  morning  doing  paperwork  and 
making  phone  calls,  I headed  out  to 
SGL  12.  I had  several  food  plots  to 
check  before  making  a final  decision 
on  just  how  they  should  be  managed 
over  the  next  few  years.  I visited  with 
the  crew  at  the  headquarters  building 
while  they  were  doing  their  annual 
spring  housecleaning  and  equipment 
maintenance.  Then  it  was  back  to  the 
office  for  more  paperwork  and  phone 
calls  after  dinner. 

April  15— This  morning  I visited  with 
a farmer  at  SGL  219  near  Warren 
Center.  He  was  interested  in  doing 
some  sharecropping  on  game  lands 
and  had  several  questions  about  the 
program.  I left  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting back  in  a few  days  and  having  the 
agreement  signed. 

I located  the  crew  on  the  other  side 
of  the  game  land  painting  a boundary 


line.  Boundary  line  maintenance  is  no 
easy  task  when  you  consider  there  are 
over  250  miles  of  boundary  in  this 
group  alone.  We  attempt  to  visit  every 
line  about  every  five  years,  painting, 
cutting  brush,  and  erecting  markers 
where  needed.  These  lines  run  uphill 
and  downhill,  across  creeks,  through 
swamps  and  brambles,  and  even  over 
cliffs  on  occasion.  Most  of  our  main- 
tenance is  done  in  the  spring. 

April  17—  I met  Lee  Harshbarger  and 
Paul  Miller  at  New  Albany  to  discuss 
some  land  acquisition.  Paul  had  driven 
up  from  Harrisburg  to  examine  two  par- 
cels of  land  that  Lee  and  I thought  the 
Commission  should  acquire.  Both  par- 
cels adjoined  existing  game  land  and 
appeared  to  be  good  wildlife  habitat. 
We  spent  the  whole  day  looking  at 
these  tracts,  consulting  maps,  and 
discussing  whether  they’d  be  good  ac- 
quisitions. Paul  concluded  we  should 
get  the  option  signed  and  forwarded  to 
Harrisburg  for  the  next  Commission 
meeting.  If  the  option  is  approved  by 
the  Commission,  our  survey  crew  will 
do  a thorough  survey  of  the  land  prior 
to  final  settlement  with  the  seller.  The 
acquisition  process  does  not  take 
place  overnight,  but  usually  requires 
from  six  months  to  a year  to  complete. 

April  18— After  getting  a sharecrop 
agreement  signed  for  SGL  219,  I went 
to  SGL  172  near  Wyalusing.  Pete 
Adams  had  called  me  early  this  morn- 
ing concerning  a boundary  line  that 
wasn’t  well  marked.  The  line  goes 
through  a slow  winding  creek  bottom 
which  changed  in  recent  years  due  to 
floods.  As  we  were  looking  the  situa- 
tion over,  I thought  I saw  an  old  blaze 
mark  on  a large  dead  elm.  While  walk- 
ing closely  around  the  tree,  my  head 
was  suddenly  engulfed  in  a swarm  of 
honeybees.  It  seems  I discovered  a bee 
tree  and  a boundary  line  tree  at  the 
same  time.  Fortunately,  I got  away 
without  being  stung. 
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Later,  as  we  were  eating  lunch,  we 
were  treated  to  the  sight  of  over  100 
great  blue  herons  in  flight  from  a rook- 
ery a short  distance  away.  Later  that 
day  I took  a closer  look  at  the  rookery 
and  counted  sixty  nests  in  the  tree- 
tops. 

April  25  — While  showing  a timber 
sale  today  I happened  to  notice  that 
the  leeks  were  ready  to  sample.  Now  if 
you  are  not  familiar  with  nature’s  so- 
called  wild  onions,  you  should  try  a 
few.  Take  notice  I said  “a  few,” 
because  a little  bit  goes  a long  way.  I 
prepared  some  on  the  spot  and  in- 
cluded them  in  my  sandwich.  One  of 
the  logging  contractors  at  the  sale 
asked  what  I was  eating,  so  I intro- 
duced him  to  the  fine  art  of  dining  on 
leeks.  They  are  mild  when  you  are  eat- 
ing them,  but  some  hours  later  your 
stomach  might  start  to  protest  — as  I 
found  out  later  they  did  with  this  man. 

April  28— Today  I sent  Dave  Saxer  to 
Howard  Nursery  to  pick  up  our  seed- 
ling order.  Seedlings  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s Nursery  are  packed  in  crates 
with  wet  moss  to  insure  they  will  be  in 
good  condition  upon  arrival.  Once  at 
the  headquarters  building,  we  sort  and 
repack  them  for  distribution.  Our  order 
this  year  amounted  to  over  125,000 
seedlings,  half  of  which  would  go  to 
farm  game  cooperators.  Distribution 


requires  timing  and  everyone’s  cooper- 
ation to  insure  the  seedlings  are  in 
good  shape  for  planting.  We  prepare 
orders  for  the  farm  game  first  so  part 
of  the  crew  can  start  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Next,  the  game  protectors  are 
given  their  orders  for  safety  zone 
cooperators  and  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

We  then  start  sorting  seedlings  for 
the  game  lands,  some  of  which  will  be 
planted  the  following  day.  Seedlings 
which  won’t  be  planted  for  three  or  four 
days  have  to  be  heeled  into  the  ground 
and  kept  moist  until  planted.  Then  it’s 
clean-up  time  at  the  building,  which  by 
now  looks  like  a disaster  area.  It  takes 
a full  day  just  to  get  distribution  and 
planting  started. 

April  30  — Tree  planting  started  early 
this  morning  at  SGL  289  with  10,000 
seedlings  to  be  planted  in  the  strips 
laid  out  earlier  this  month.  Some  seed- 
lings are  planted  by  hand  but  the  ma- 
jority are  planted  using  a tractor-drawn 
transplanter.  It’s  not  easy  work  riding 
the  planter  all  day  for  three  or  four 
days  in  a row.  I like  to  take  my  turn 
rotating  with  the  crew,  one  tractor 
operator  with  two  men  planting.  That 
way  everybody  gets  a break  and  we  eat 
in  shifts  so  the  planter  keeps  moving. 
Not  only  do  we  get  the  job  done  faster 
but  we  also  get  those  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  ground  in  better  shape. 

Whew  — wish  / were  in  better  shape! 


A VALUABLE  EXHIBIT  OF  Pennsylvania  hunting  licenses  was  donated  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission recently.  The  gift,  which  is  displayed  at  the  Southcentral  Division  Office  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, is  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Jack  DeLong  of  Roaring  Spring,  a retired  game  protec- 
tor and  land  manager  who  had  indicated  he  wanted  the  Commission  to  have  the  collection. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  his  sons  John  and  Kenneth,  left,  and  accepted  by  Executive 
Director  G.L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Director  H.A.  Roberts,  and  Southcentral  Division  Supervisor 
Paul  Glenny. 

Photo  from  the  Altoona  Mirror 


On  several  occasions,  this  column 
has  pointed  out  the  interesting  bene- 
fits of  studying  owl  pellets.  These 
regurgitated  balls  of  indigestible  hair, 
bones,  and  insect  chitin  hold  clues  to 
the  owl’s  diet  and  feeding  behavior. 

In  addition,  the  owl  can  serve  as  an 
effective  “sampler”  of  the  prey  species 
in  a given  area.  Often,  fluctuations  in 
numbers  or  availability  of  small  rodent 
populations  can  show  themselves 
through  pellet  analysis  before  being 
observed  by  any  other  means. 

Therefore,  studying  pellets  collected 
from  owls  in  a known  location  can  be 
highly  motivating  to  youngsters  bored 
with  the  usual  cut-and-dried  laboratory 
investigations.  Pellet  analysis  can  pro- 
duce real  data  needing  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation by  the  student. 

One  of  the  drawbacks,  however,  has 
been  the  lack  of  a reliable,  yet  easy-to- 
use,  identification  key  to  mammal 
skulls.  Some  available  keys  are  laden 
with  terminology  well  beyond  the  inter- 
est and  perseverance  of  the  typical 
high  school  student  — and  perhaps 
beyond  that  of  the  typical  teacher  as 
well.  Usually,  there  are  only  so  many 
hours  in  a day,  and  if  introducing  a new 
project  such  as  pellet  analysis  means 


You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania  ^ 


learning  a new  set  of  terms,  the  old 
familiar  lessons  look  better  all  the 
time. 

Fortunately,  however,  a very  prac- 
tical and  reliable  key  has  been  recently 
written  for  Pennsylvania  mammals. 
Author  Terry  Moeslin  and  artist  Steve 
Bair  have  combined  their  talents  in  an 
extremely  useful  publication,  Skull  Key 
of  Pennsylvania  Mammals. 

This  15-page  key  utilizes  45  dichoto- 
mous decisions  to  identify  mammals 
likely  to  be  found  in  our  state.  In  some 
cases  the  key  goes  only  to  orders;  such 
as  the  Artiodactyla  where  the  whitetail 
deer  is  the  only  native  wild  represen- 
tative in  the  state.  Also,  the  key  stops 
at  the  order  level  with  the  bats  due  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  identifying  bat 
species  by  skull  characteristics  alone. 
But  the  authors  were  able  to  go  to  the 
lower  taxonomic  levels  in  the  small 
mammal  groups  commonly  found  in 
owl  pellets.  The  key  distinguishes  be- 
tween seven  species  of  shrews  and 
keys  the  mice  down  to  the  genus  level. 

In  addition  to  the  key  itself,  the  book 
offers  a brief  explanatory  text  on  how 
to  use  the  key  and  how  to  carefully  dis- 
tinguish the  all-important  teeth.  Clear 
and  accurate  line  drawings  by  Bair  aid 
the  reader  in  understanding  just  what 
the  text  tries  to  explain  and  how  the 
skull  in  hand  compares  to  the  ques- 
tions from  the  key.  References  on 
mammals  and  other  keys  round  out  the 
book  to  form  a highly  useful  package 
that  should  be  welcomed  by  any 
teacher  who  has  ever  been  brought  a 
dirty  skull  in  a crumpled  brown  bag. 
There  may  be  times  when  it’s  best  to 
leave  the  thoughts  of  newly  discovered 
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dragon  fossils  untouched,  but  if  there’s 
a need  to  really  know  what  the  skull 
once  was  — this  nice  little  key  will  do 
the  job. 

Order  the  key  by  title  from  Shavers 
Creek  Nature  Center,  267  Recreation 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
Price,  $2. 

Recycling  - naturally 

Recycling  has  become  a household 
word.  Unfortunately,  the  common 
usage  of  the  term  as  it  relates  to  bot- 
tles and  brooms,  cans  and  pans  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  meaning  of 
recycling  in  a natural  sense.  Today 
when  something  is  recycled,  it  is  usu- 
ally “used  over”  or  “used  again.”  Old 
homes  are  being  “recycled”  into  stylish 
townhouses  and  beverage  cans  (some, 
anyway)  are  being  recycled  into  new 
cans. 

But  there  are  essential  differences 
between  this  kind  of  recycling  and 
natural  recycling.  In  the  natural  proc- 
ess, organic  compounds  are  broken 
down  to  fundamental  nutrients  needed 
by  plants.  This  decomposition  is  nor- 
mally so  complete  that  the  recycled 
substance  loses  all  identity  and 
ceases  to  exist.  Its  components  do 
exist  however.  Everything  must  go 
somewhere. 

Most  natural  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  soil.  Here,  microbes  such 
as  yeast  and  bacteria,  as  well  as  other 
fungi,  go  to  work  feeding  on  organic 
matter.  Their  feeding  and  digesting 
result  in  the  decay  and  rot  that  we 
often  regard  with  so  much  distaste. 
And  yet  this  is  a vital  process  that 
restores  vital  nutrients  to  the  soils  and 
clears  the  land  of  organic  waste.  Dead 
animal  bodies  and  dead  plants  repre- 
sent complex  associations  of  nutrients 
that  are  used  again  after  being  released 
from  these  complex  forms.  The  ecosys- 
tem, therefore,  depends  upon  the  de- 


composers to  accomplish  this  recy- 
cling task. 

A recycling  activity 

Youngsters  can  observe  the  effects 
of  decomposers  and  scavengers  in  the 
soil  by  burying  amounts  of  organic 
wastes  for  a time  and  then  digging 
them  up  to  compare  appearance  and 
weight. 

By  using  several  types  of  bags,  the 
effects  of  different  types  of  decom- 
posers can  be  seen  and  examined  com- 
paratively easily. 

Nylon  stockings  will  allow  water, 
gases  and  small  organisms  to  pass 
through  freely,  while  plastic  bags  can 
seal  all  elements  from  the  waste  in- 
side. Large  mesh  bags  such  as  those 
used  on  some  frozen  turkeys  or  for 
onions  will  allow  most  elements  to 
enter  but  still  permit  handling  of  the 
contents. 

Place  a known  amount  of  vegetable 
trimmings  in  each  bag.  Trimmings  can 
be  obtained  from  grocers  who  often 
discard  lettuce  and  celery  trimmings 
as  well  as  other  decomposable  waste. 
Weigh  the  bag  and  its  contents  care- 
fully and  record  the  data.  Bury  the  bags 
for  two  to  eight  weeks.  Decomposition 
will  be  rapid  in  moist  soils;  slow  in 
most  dry  ones. 

After  a suitable  time  period,  recover 
the  bags  and  weigh  the  sack  and  con- 
tents again.  What  happened?  Where 
did  the  “lost”  material  go?  Did  it  really 
disappear ? 

Stress  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
weight  change  was  due  to  water  loss, 
and  that  some  material  was  released 
to  the  atmosphere  as  gas  as  the  sub- 
stance decomposed.  Ultimately,  basic 
nutrients  which  once  formed  complex 
proteins,  fats  and  other  organic  materi- 
als are  now  back  in  the  soil  where  they 
can  be  absorbed  once  again  by  roots  of 
plants. 


Ladybugs  do  not  die  at  the  end 
of  the  season  like  so  many  other 
insects,  but  hibernate  for  the 
winter. 


During  migration,  male  red- 
winged blackbirds  travel  together. 
The  females  follow  a few  weeks 
later. 
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I LIKE  THE  word  “forage.”  It 
smacks  of  hungry  vagabonds  rang- 
ing over  the  land,  sniffing  out  and  ap- 
propriating all  manner  of  edibles, 
relying  on  pluck  to  get  by.  Being  able 
to  forage  a substantial  portion  of  your 
food  is  a pretty  good  measure  of  self- 
reliance,  but  the  benefits  don’t  end 
there.  The  real  gain  is  in  eating  these 
tasty,  often  incomparably  delicious 
wildings. 

For  the  maple  syrup  crowd,  the  for- 
aging year  begins  when  sap  starts  to 
rise  in  the  maple  trees.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania this  is  anytime  between  late 
January  and  the  middle  of  March, 
depending  on  when  winter  starts  let- 
ting go  of  the  land.  Sunny,  warm  days 
and  cold  nights  really  switch  on  the 
trees’  plumbing  systems,  shooting  sap 
from  the  roots  up  to  what  will  be  the 
green  part  of  the  tree. 

Folks  tap  into  the  plumbing  with 
little  spigots,  under  which  they  hang 
buckets  to  collect  the  sap.  Sap  is 
watery,  with  a faint  sugar  taste.  To 
change  it  into  syrup,  it  must  be  con- 
centrated by  boiling  off  water.  It 
takes  about  35  gallons  of  sap  to  make 
a gallon  of  syrup,  plus  loads  of  split, 
dried  wood  to  provide  heat,  constant 
monitoring,  and  frequent  strainings 
of  the  thickening  brew.  The  result — 
assuming  good  quality  control  and 
more  than  a little  patience — is  an  am- 
brosial concoction  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  ersatz,  corn-syrup-spiked- 
with-maple  flavoring. 

While  I love  real  maple  syrup,  I 
can’t  spend  the  time  to  make  it.  Feb- 
ruary is  winter’s  last  gasp,  and  I 
would  rather  be  cross-country  skiing, 
following  animal  tracks  in  the  snow, 
or  looking  for  siskins,  crossbills,  and 
goshawks. 

I start  foraging  in  earliest  March, 
when  the  returning  woodcock  begin 
their  mating  flights.  I like  to  tramp 
down  to  a singing  ground  along  a 
nearby  creek.  The  same  springs  that 
make  the  land  boggy  and  attractive  to 
woodcock  also  harbor  watercress,  a 
succulent  green  which  makes  a tangy 
salad.  I pick  what  I need  from  the 


floating  mats,  watch  my  woodcock  fly 
in  the  deepening  dusk,  and  head  home 
for  a meal  that  has  become  as  much  a 
rite  of  spring  as  watching  the  twitter- 
ing, long-billed  birds. 

About  this  time,  the  greens  of  dan- 
delion and  winter  cress  creep  under 
the  tan  and  brown  winter-killed  vege- 
tation. Local  folk  eat  the  young  leaves 
with  a dressing  of  fried  bacon  and 
vinegar;  the  dish  is  said  to  cleanse  the 
blood.  William  Coles,  a 17th  century 
physician  and  herbalist,  wrote  of  the 
dandelion:  “It  is  very  effectual  for  the 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  gall,  and 
spleen,  and  the  distempers  that  arise 
therefrom,  jaundice,  and  the  hypo- 
chondriacal passion.  It  wonderfully 
opens  the  urinary  tract.” 

Morels  Appear 

After  the  early  greens  and  about  the 
time  of  the  apple  blossoms,  morel 
mushrooms  appear — if,  and  only  if, 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions 
have  been  suitable  in  the  unfolding 
spring.  For  many  outdoor  persons, 
this  capricious  event  is  the  highpoint 
of  the  foraging  year.  Morel  hunting  is 
a secretive,  competitive  endeavor.  As 
with  certain  stellar  grouse  covers,  it 
pays  to  enter  and  leave  morel  environs 
by  circuitous  routes,  and  to  resist  all 
temptations  to  reveal  even  a single 
clue  as  to  their  whereabouts. 
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The  reason  mushroom  hunting  is  so 
popular  is  that  feral  fungi  taste  grand. 
According  to  a spokesman  for  the  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Applied  Fora- 
ging Research  based  at  Iron  Springs, 
Pennsylvania,  . . commercially 
raised  mushrooms  . . . compare  to 
many  wild  species  as  orange-ade  does 
to  freshly  squeezed  orange  juice.” 
Last  year  I collected  a whole  shop- 
ping sack  of  morels  at  my  premier 
morel  cover,  and  made  a few  smaller 
strikes  at  scattered  spots  throughout 
the  county.  Before  cooking,  I soak 
morels  in  salt  water  to  evict  inverte- 
brate freebooters.  To  my  mind,  the 
best  way  to  prepare  morels  is  to  saute 
them  in  butter,  a technique  preserv- 
ing maximum  flavor.  Another  method 
is  to  cut  up  a few  of  these  pitted-cap 
treasures,  saute  the  pieces,  add  bread 
crumbs  and  appropriate  spices,  stuff 
the  mixture  into  other,  whole  morels 
(they  are  hollow),  and  bake. 


SPIGOTS  AND  BUCKETS  appear  on  sugar 
maples  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise  up 
through  the  trees.  It  takes  35  gallons  of  sap 
to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup. 


While  1980  was  only  fair  for  morels, 
sulfurs  came  out  in  record  numbers. 
Sulfurs  are  Polyporus  sulphureus,  ruf- 
fled orange  shelf  fungi  that  grow  on 
wood.  Last  year  almost  every  sulfur  I 
found  was  young,  tender,  and  insect- 
free.  On  one  occasion,  a mushroom- 
fancying  friend  and  I were  cutting 
firewood  when  we  encountered  a fine 
sulfur  shining  like  a traffic  sign  along 
a forest  road.  To  let  me  fetch  my 
camera  and  take  a picture,  we  de- 
cided to  wait  and  pick  the  sulfur  on 
our  next  trip.  When  we  got  back  a 
half-hour  later,  all  that  remained  of 
our  find  was  an  orange  nub  reposing 
on  a tree  stump.  Several  months  later 
I told  this  story  to  another  friend, 
describing  exactly  where  the  episode 
had  taken  place.  A twinkle  came  to 
his  eye.  Was  it  a misty,  rainy  day?  he 
asked.  Midmorning?  Was  the  sulfur 
shelf  on  the  notched  stump  of  an  oak 
that  had  been  sawed  down?  Yes,  yes, 
yes.  “I  got  that  one,”  he  admitted. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  sulfurs  and  morels,  I pick 
and  eat  other  easily  recognized  mush- 
rooms taught  me  by  my  mycologist 
father:  inky  caps,  oysters,  shaggy 
manes,  meadow  mushrooms,  puff- 
balls, hen  of  the  woods,  ram’s  head, 
brick-tops,  and  honey  mushrooms,  or 
papinkas. 

As  morel  fever  subsides,  pokeweed 
— pokesalad  in  the  South — starts  to 
come  on.  Poke  grows  nearly  every- 
where and  seems  to  flourish  in  clear- 
cuts,  brushy  field  corners,  dumps, 
along  roads,  and  amid  tumbledown 
barn  foundations.  Mature  plants 
stand  head-high,  with  green,  lance- 
shaped leaves  and  deep  purple  berries 
drooping  on  red  stems.  Poke  was  food 
and  medicine  to  the  Indians,  and  col- 
onists shipped  it  back  to  Europe, 
where  it  remains  a popular  garden 
vegetable.  Prepared  with  one  change 
of  water,  the  young,  green  shoots  taste 
like  faintly  peppered  asparagus. 

Poke  illustrates  a fairly  common 
wild  plant  paradox:  only  the  young 
plant  is  edible,  while  the  mature  stage 
— seeds,  leaves,  stem,  and  root — con- 
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tains  several  potentially  lethal  toxins. 
To  score  on  poke,  the  forager  must  re- 
member last  year’s  patches  or  learn  to 
identify  the  new  growth,  not  too  diffi- 
cult a task. 

Another  spring  food  is  the  fiddle- 
heads  of  ferns.  Ostrich  ferns  and 
bracken  are  two  common  species  less 
bitter  than  most  in  this  tribe.  Their 
tightly  coiled,  immature  fronds,  called 
fiddleheads,  can  be  simmered  in  salt 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  so  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.  If  the  simmering  can 
be  accomplished  on  a woodstove  tak- 
ing the  chill  off  a May  evening,  so 
much  the  better. 

Ferns  aren’t  the  only  unlikely 
edibles  to  grace  country  tables.  I’ve 
been  told  that  the  leaves  of  skunk  cab- 
bage, thoroughly  dried  (drying  breaks 
down  calcium  oxalate,  which  other- 
wise burns  the  devil  out  of  your 
mouth),  make  a pleasant  addition  to 
soups  and  stews.  Several  changes  of 
boiling  water  transform  bitter  milk- 
weed pods  into  delectable  greens. 
Violets,  rich  in  vitamins  A and  C,  do 
well  in  salads.  Greenbriers — those 
emerald,  tendrilled  vines  with  thorns 
like  pheasant  spurs — yield  to  cooked 
greens,  salad  fixings,  and  a cold 
drink.  Day  lilies  are  even  more  versa- 
tile: the  shoots  make  a good  cooked 
vegetable,  the  unopened  flowerbuds 
can  be  prepared  like  green  beans  and 
the  tubers  like  corn,  and  the  flowers 
make  showy,  tasty  fritters. 

Burdocks,  those  long-stalked  plants 
that  hook  bothersome  burrs  into  hunt- 
ing coats  and  dog  fur?  Their  tender 
young  leaves  may  be  boiled  into  pas- 
sable fare.  The  bulb-like  stem  bases, 
or  corms,  of  Jack-in-the- Pulpit,  thinly 
sliced  and  dried,  have  been  ground 
into  a cocoa-like  flour  described  as 
“pleasant.”  And  rock  tripe,  those 
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leathery,  blistered  lichens  encrusting 
mountain  boulders,  are  reputed  to 
achieve  edibility  when  boiled  for  an 
hour. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  wild  foods  are 
equally  tasty.  I wouldn’t  trade  a pint 
of  raspberries  for  a peck  of  rock  tripe. 
I’ve  heard  it  suggested  that  the  vast 
majority  of  forageable  spring  and 
summer  greens — cleavers,  clovers, 
chickweeds,  lamb’s  quarters,  pig- 
weeds, plantains,  purslanes,  and  as- 
sorted docks,  mallows,  and  nettles— 
would  have  been  domesticated  long 
ago  if  they  amounted  to  anything  but 
the  dullest  of  fodder. 

Some  wild  foods  take  a lot  of  effort 
to  locate  (morels),  liberate  (black- 
berries), clean,  or  cook.  Take  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  This  tall,  bright 
sunflower  is  easy  to  find,  and  its  crisp 
tubers  spade  readily  out  of  the  soil, 
providing  fare  through  the  fall  and 
winter  as  long  as  the  ground  stays  un- 
frozen. Cleaning  the  tubers,  though, 
is  a lot  more  work  than  procuring 
them.  An  old  toothbrush  helps,  but  I 
probably  expend  200  calories  getting 
mud  off  100  calories  worth  of  arti- 
chokes. 

Then  there’s  the  ubiquitous  milk- 
weed. To  banish  bitterness,  the 
shoots,  leaves,  buds,  or  young  pods 
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must  be  put  in  a pot,  covered  with 
boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  one  min- 
ute. Then  they  must  be  drained,  cov- 
ered with  fresh  boiling  water,  and  set 
on  the  fire  again.  And  drained  and 
covered  and  boiled.  And  again.  Any 
other  method  fixes  the  bitterness,  and 
the  whole  batch  must  be  thrown  out. 

Berries  provide  a much  surer  caloric 
return.  My  favorites  are  wild  straw- 
berries, with  dewberries  running  a 
close  second.  Elderberries  are  easy  to 
pick  (the  small,  fat  fruits  may  be 
stripped  from  the  stems  en  masse). 
Barberries  make  a fine,  tart  jelly. 
Blueberries  and  huckleberries  mound- 
ing in  the  buckets  impart  a great  sense 
of  accumulating  wealth.  Berry  pick- 
ing is  one  of  those  traditional  pastimes 
that  gets  you  away  from  telephones, 
time  clocks,  and  tax  collectors,  and 
puts  you  where  the  summer  action  is: 
groundhogs  whistling,  crows  depre- 
dating, snakes  slithering,  and  insects 
ambushing. 

I have  two  friends  (one  is  the  sulfur 
shelf  fancier,  the  other  the  sulfur  shelf 
stealer)  who  carry  the  picking  of  wild 
fruits  to  its  highest  culinary  ends:  the 
first  makes  jams  and  jellies  and  the 
second  makes  wine.  Being  a bee- 
keeper, I take  my  stings  in  the  apiary 
and  let  my  friends  scratch  and  scuffle 
in  the  berry  patches.  Then  I trade 
honey  for  elderberry-sumac- wild 
cherry  jelly,  and  for  the  smoothest 
blackberry  wine  that  ever  slipped  past 
a tongue. 


Winter  Cress 


When  frosts  cut  down  the  greenery, 
many  foragers  turn  to  the  nuts.  My 
favorites  are  hickories.  I look  for  the 
foliage  of  shellbarks  and  shagbarks 
yellowing  among  still-green  oaks. 
Later  I come  back  for  the  sweet, 
thick-husked  windfalls,  and,  in  hunt- 
ing season,  for  gray  squirrels  intent  on 
the  same  prizes. 

Not  all  hickories  bear  sweet  fruit. 
One  fall  I picked  half  a bushel  of  nuts 
from  beneath  a hickory  that  did  not 
have  the  familiar  curling,  shaggy 
bark.  I lugged  my  basket  home  and 
got  out  the  hammer.  Fortunately  I 
succumbed  to  the  urge  to  eat  the  first 
nut  opened.  The  meat  was  so  bitter  it 
puckered  my  mouth  worse  than  any 
lemon.  The  tree,  appropriately  named 
bitternut  hickory,  I committed  to 
memory.  The  nuts  went  into  the  com- 
post heap. 

Other  Nuts 

Other  nuts  include  black  walnuts, 
white  walnuts  (also  called  butter- 
nuts), the  small  but  sweet-meated 
hazelnuts  and  beechnuts,  and  an 
occasional  handful  of  chestnuts  from  a 
surviving  sprout — the  last  a pitiful 
reminder  of  a vast  cornucopia  of  wild 
food  no  longer  available.  To  get  in  on 
these  delicacies,  a forager  must  beat  a 
host  of  critters  to  the  punch.  Squirrels 
love  all  the  nuts.  Wild  turkeys  favor 
beechnuts.  Chipmunks,  grouse,  blue- 
jays,  bears,  deer,  and  mice  also  go  for 
these  edibles. 

Rounding  out  the  list  are  the 
acorns.  While  bitter  tannin  taints  the 
kernels  of  red  oak  acorns,  those  of 
white  and  chestnut  oaks  are  often 
fairly  sweet.  Stripped  of  their  shells 
and  boiled  in  several  changes  of  water 
(the  tannin  is  soluble  and  leaches  out), 
acorns  can  be  roasted,  dipped  in  sugar 
and  eaten  as  candy,  or  ground  into  a 
rich  meal  for  baking. 

Euell  Gibbons,  the  guru  of  modern 
foraging,  wrote  in  Stalking  the  Wild 
Asparagus,  “There  are  thousands  of 
spots  in  this  country  where,  with  the 
requisite  knowledge,  a man  could  live 
solely  on  the  bounty  of  nature  far 
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more  easily  than  on  any  Pacific 
island.” 

Since  Gibbons  lived  only  30  miles 
from  my  home  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, I assume  he  included  our  area 
in  his  assessment.  The  local  highlands 
are  a complicated  territory  of  ridges 
and  valleys,  swamps  and  swales, 
abandoned  farmsteads,  fencerows, 
burns,  woodlots,  and  forests,  support- 
ing tons  upon  tons  of  edible  fruits, 
nuts,  seeds,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms, 
sprouts,  stems,  roots,  and  tubers.  Gib- 
bons’ is  an  intriguing  notion:  to  live 
by  your  wiles,  foraging  for  your  food, 
perhaps  supplementing  your  diet  with 
garden  vegetables,  fish,  and  game  in 
season. 

Although  I doubt  I’ll  ever  go  com- 
pletely wild,  as  it  were,  I find  myself 
moving  more  in  that  direction  every 
year.  It  seems  my  most  memorable 
meals  come  largely  from  foraging. 
Native  brook  trout,  fern  fiddleheads, 
and  apple- hickory  cake.  Venison  stew 
with  sulfur  mushrooms,  wild  onions, 
and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  Plates  of 
buttered  wild  leeks  (savory,  but  caus- 


ing disastrous  gastro- intestinal  results), 
giant  puffball  casseroles,  watercress 
soup,  cattail  pollen  pancakes,  sumac- 
elderberry  ade,  blueberry  pie. 

Much  of  the  joy  in  foraging  lies  in 
knowing  I don’t  have  to  live  strictly 
off  the  land,  but  remain  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  choicest  edibles. 
Foraging  keeps  me  tuned  to  changes 
in  nature.  And  when  I hit  it  big  on 
morels,  or  pick  a healthy  batch  of 
poke,  or  stumble  onto  a whole  field  of 
strawberries  as  big  as  the  end  of  my 
thumb — well,  I feel  like  I’m  in  exactly 
the  right  place  at  precisely  the  right 
time. 

And  that’s  almost  as  much  fun  as 
eating  what  I found. 
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Thoughts  While  Walking 

Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you. 

—John  XII,  35 
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Time  to  prepare  for  a . . . 

Six  Months  Shot 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


APRIL  MIGHT  seem  a bit  early  to 
. prepare  for  a shot  in  October — 
especially  for  a seasoned  bowman. 
However,  the  shot  to  be  discussed  here 
is  not  one  that  you  will  take  yourself. 
Rather  it  is  one  we  hope  will  be  taken 
by  a young  person  from  your  house- 
hold or  a neighborhood  youngster 
who  doesn’t  have  a dad  to  take  him 
hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

There  are  two  facets  in  preparing 
for  such  a shot.  The  novice  needs  to  be 
prepared  both  physically  and  emo- 
tionally for  the  opportunity,  whether 


KAY  LAUBACH  started  at  an  early  age  to 
hunt  for  deer  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many 
youngsters  take  readily  to  this  activity  and 
truly  enjoy  being  afield  with  their  friends. 


it’s  at  a trophy  buck,  a doe,  or  a fawn 
of  the  year.  Perhaps  you  are  the  one 
who  can  do  the  job. 

Personal  experience  in  introducing 
a number  of  young  people  to  bow 
hunting  has  pointed  up  many  of  the 
problems  which  confront  newcomers 
to  the  sport.  Age  is  not  necessarily  a 
criterion  of  confusion,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  concentrate  here  on  the  young 
men  and  women  who  want  to  go  bow 
hunting  for  big  game. 

April  is  the  ideal  month  to  get  a 
youngster  started  on  the  physical  facet 
of  this  undertaking,  as  this  is  the 
month  when  target  shooting  gets  into 
full  swing.  And  the  proper  place  to 
start  is  on  the  target  line.  Preferably 
this  will  be  at  the  local  archery  club 
where  the  types  of  target  shooting 
usually  run  full  gamut.  Indoor 
shooting  is  a good  place  to  find  out 
what  the  bow  and  arrow  is  all  about, 
but  preparation  for  hunting  is  better 
done  outside  where  conditions  are 
closer  to  those  encountered  while 
hunting  for  big  game — presumably 
deer. 

The  future  of  any  sport  rests  on  the 
young  people  who  seek  it  out.  And  no 
matter  what  sport  it  is,  unless  a person 
enters  the  arena  with  confidence  in 
personal  ability  to  compete,  that  ac- 
tivity will  soon  be  minus  one  potential 
participant. 

All  too  often  a parent  will  take  his 
progeny  bow  hunting  when  he 
himself  is  in  need  of  instruction.  This 
brings  to  mind  an  incident  when  a 
strapping  father  and  his  small  son  ap- 
proached a sporting  goods  dealer  to 
buy  some  arrows.  The  knowledgeable 
merchant  suggested  a proper  size  and 
length  shaft  for  the  father  who  then 
bought  a dozen  broadhead  tipped  ar- 
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rows.  He  was  then  asked  about  arrows 
for  his  son.  “Oh,  half  of  these  are  for 
him,”  he  replied.  Here  obviously  was 
a parent  who  was  getting  his  boy  off 
on  the  wrong  track,  as  he  and  his 
small  son  should  not  be  shooting  the 
same  arrows. 

You  have  seen  them,  well-inten- 
tioned fathers  who  take  their  young- 
sters out  hunting  with  cast-off  junk 
that  even  an  expert  archer  would  have 
difficulty  scoring  with.  It  is  at  the  tar- 
get line  where  lack  of  shooting  ability 
and  improper  tackle  should  become 
evident  and  be  corrected,  not  in  the 
field  during  hunting  season.  If  the 
parent  is  truly  well  meaning,  this  is 
where  he  will  discover  what  is  needed 
in  tackle  and  skill,  and  this  is  when  he 
will  do  something  about  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  mistake  any 
of  us  can  make  in  introducing  people 
of  any  age  to  archery  is  to  start  them 
out  with  more  bow  than  they  can  han- 
dle. Because  the  very  act  of  drawing  a 
bow  puts  an  unaccustomed  strain  on 
muscles  employed,  a slightly  built  per- 
son can  become  quickly  discouraged. 
Yet,  we  do  want  to  encourage  every 
bow  hunter  to  carry  the  heaviest  bow 
he  is  capable  of  handling  efficiently. 
This  means  the  potential  bow  hunter 
may  not  start  shooting  with  the  same 
bow  that  will  eventually  be  used  for 
hunting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
student  is  already  using  a bow,  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  step  upward  to  one 
of  hunting  weight  once  the  lighter 
bow  has  been  mastered. 

It  has  previously  been  the  conten- 
tion here  that  a deer  hunting  bow 
should  be  no  less  than  40  pounds. 
Behind  this  opinion  goes  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  some  circumstances  the 
hunter  will  not  come  to  full  draw  and 
may  actually  be  shooting  considerably 
under  the  weight  available  when  at 
full  draw  with  a recurve  or  a long- 
bow. With  the  compound  bow,  my 
personal  judgment  would  allow  a 
weight  as  low  as  35  pounds,  for  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  only  partly  draw 
and  hold  a compound  bow.  The  max- 
imum weight  is  attained  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  draw  before  the  bow 
power  relaxes  and  makes  it  easy  to  ob- 
tain a full  draw.  If  arrows  are  prop- 
erly spined  to  the  bow,  good  flight 
should  follow  a correct  release. 

Most  important  is  to  begin  with  a 
properly  tuned  bow  so  only  proper 
shooting  form  needs  to  be  developed. 
Too  often,  beginners  must  learn  how 
to  correct  for  inadequacies  in  the 
tackle  itself.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to 
start  practicing  right  away  with  hunt- 
ing-weight heads  so  that  minimal  tun- 
ing is  required  in  the  fall  when  broad- 
heads  are  used.  Youngsters  today  are 
generally  much  better  informed  from 
the  onset  than  were  their  mentors  who 
probably  started  with  a longbow  or 
recurve  some  years  ago.  As  they  pro- 
gress and  make  comparisons  with 
their  peers,  they  will  likely  become 
more  aware  of  any  inadequacies  in 
their  tackle  and  their  shooting  tech- 
niques. 

The  Nearest  Club 

If  you  have  a personal  background 
in  bowhunting,  especially  if  it  has 
been  a successful  one,  you  probably 
have  sufficient  expertise  to  be  a good 
instructor.  If  not,  the  nearest  club  is 
the  place  to  acquire  assistance. 
Whereas  years  ago  few  in  any  given 
group  had  their  feet  on  the  ground,  so 
to  speak,  when  it  came  to  shooting  the 
bow,  today  there  are  many  well  in- 
formed and  capable  archers  on  whom 
you  can  lean  for  assistance.  Most  are 
happy  to  help. 

Membership  in  any  organization 
usually  indicates  a desire  to  exchange 
ideas  and  improve  personal  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  us  who  learned  by  guess 
and  by  golly  in  the  early  days  of  Penn- 
sylvania bowhunting  would  have  ap- 
preciated having  just  one  person  in 
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JOE  KNORR  watches  as  his  brother  Mike, 
foreground,  and  Matt  Kline  begin  fail  transi- 
tion from  target  points  to  broadheads. 
They’ll  be  ready  for  hunting. 


the  group  with  a firm  grasp  on  the 
fundamentals  of  archery — stance, 
hold,  draw,  anchor,  aim  and  release. 

In  some  followup  correspondence 
with  Robert  Dupont,  who  was  the  cat- 
alyst for  the  September,  1980  column, 
“Four  in  a Family,”  he  put  his  writing 
finger  on  the  reason  some  hunters  turn 
their  talents  to  helping  others  of  a like 
mind.  “I  feel  that  too  many  people 
miss  out  on  the  real  fun  of  hunting  by 
leaving  their  families  at  home,”  he 
wrote.  “I  have  long  since  passed  the 
day  when  I must  kill  something  to  be 
successful.  I get  a lot  more  enjoyment 
out  of  seeing  someone  else  score  than 
getting  one  myself.”  Dupont  has  had 
the  satisfaction  of  introducing  a num- 
ber of  young  persons,  in  addition  to 
members  of  his  own  family,  to  bow- 
hunting. 

In  autumn  of  1979  I received  a call 
from  Mark  Williams,  then  aged  14,  of 
the  Bloomsburg  area.  Mark  was  sure 
he  had  made  a good  hit  on  a large 
doe,  but  needed  help  in  tracking  it 


down  and  his  dad  was  away.  Every- 
thing was  exactly  as  Mark  said,  from 
the  spot  and  angle  of  the  hit  to  the 
direction  the  deer  had  taken.  We  re- 
covered it  with  no  difficulty  although 
it  was  dark  when  I arrived  at  their 
rural  property.  Mark  was  only  one  of 
many,  including  two  other  sons,  that 
Stanley  Williams  taught  to  shoot  on 
his  basement  range.  Stan,  also  a suc- 
cessful bow  hunter,  is  a member  of  the 
first  class  of  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion instructors  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  comes  a time  in  the  life  of 
many  hunters  when  they  get  a vicar- 
ious thrill  out  of  seeing  someone  else 
score  on  the  basis  of  their  teaching. 
Perhaps  there  is  a bit  of  ego  involved, 
but  it  more  likely  is  an  extension  of  the 
instinct  that  leads  us  to  seek  wild 
game  with  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the 
first  place.  Because,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  there  will  be  a day 
when  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate. Just  as  the  ancient  oldsters 
sat  around  the  fire  waiting  for  the 
eager  young  braves  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  sustenance  for  the  family 
and  tribe,  we  can  feed  on  the  memor- 
ies of  personal  experience  and  the  op- 
portunities to  impart  what  we  have 
learned  to  those  who  follow  our  tracks 
over  the  leaves  and  in  the  snow. 

Many  archers  have  succumbed  to 
the  pressures  of  facing  only  a paper 
target  toward  the  end  of  a close 
match.  The  act  of  drawing  down  on  a 
living  creature  is  even  more  intense 
and  certainly  transcends  the  armchair 
excitement  that  comes  from  reading 
about  someone  else’s  experience.  Re- 
maining calm  while  drawing  down  on 
a whitetail  is  a real  challenge  to  the 
memory  and  emotional  stability  of  the 
best  of  archers  and  often  means  the 
difference  between  success  or  just 
another  miss. 

That  is  one  reason  competitive 
shooting  helps  condition  an  archer  for 
the  hunting.  It  is  fun  to  compete 
against  your  own  scores,  but  there  is  a 
special  excitement  in  trying  to  out- 
shoot  your  peers.  Although  somewhat 
removed  from  the  thrill  of  the  hunting 
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confrontation,  it  does  test  emotional 
reaction  in  a challenging  situation. 

You  cannot  wait  out  the  pounding 
of  your  heart  or  the  shaking  of  your 
hands  when  that  special  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  the  field.  Now  it  is  all 
different.  The  familiar  platform  of 
the  shooting  line  has  become  uncer- 
tain footing  on  fallen  limbs,  leaves, 
stones  or  a combination  of  all  three.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  lean  a bit  one  way 
or  the  other  to  avoid  an  obstructing 
bough.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
drop  to  one  knee  or  to  twist  into  an 
unfamiliar  angle  without  having  your 
quarry  detect  the  movement.  Never- 
theless, that  bow  must  still  come  to 
full  draw  with  the  string  fingers 
nestled  against  the  familiar  anchor 
point.  You  must  aim  at  a spot  and  the 
release  must  be  perfect. 

All  of  these  things  must  have  been 
taken  into  account  previously.  And 
through  the  excitement  of  it  all  must 
penetrate  the  mental  necessity  to  do 
what  is  necessary  and  to  make  it  the 
best  shot  ever.  The  learner  must  be 
made  aware  of  what  to  expect. 

You  may  find  your  own  progeny 
more  difficult  to  teach  than  others,  so 
don’t  be  resentful  if  you  find  them 
seeking  advice  from  other  archers. 
But,  since  you  are  likely  to  be  the 


MARK  WILLIAMS  with  115-lb.  doe  he 
downed  at  age  14.  His  dad,  Stanley,  has 
started  many  Columbia  County  youngsters 
on  the  archery  trail  with  fine  results. 


guide  for  that  young  person’s  hunting, 
keep  abreast  of  their  progress  or  lack 
of  it.  Be  sure  your  pupil  knows  all  the 
physical  complications  which  might 
arise,  as  well  as  that  so  important 
emotional  stability  needed  for  the  spe- 
cial moment. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  your  pupil 
scores,  the  pleasure  you  feel  will  be 
akin  to  that  of  your  first  successful 
shot  afield,  even  though  it  will  be  in  a 
different  dimension.  If  you  want  it  to 
happen,  April  is  a good  month  to  start 
forming  that  shot. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  Vo-Tech  students  take  their  hunting  seriously,  even  to  the  point  of 
using  hunter  education  material  as  part  of  their  instruction.  This  display  was  created  by 
Vicki  Dillon,  Kim  Swatsworth,  Laurie  Zortman  and  (not  shown)  Kelly  Curtis.  Material  came 
from  a local  sporting  goods  store  and  members  of  the  custodial  staff.  Photo  from  Roland 
Turley. 


Tales  from  yesteryear  claimed  those 
hunters  never  missed.  Maybe  so.  But  things  are 
different  now,  and  today’s  hunter  faces 
numerous  odds.  Here’s  an  inside  look  at  . . . 

Shots  Fired  Afield 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  RABBIT  disappeared  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill  that  serves  as  a 
backstop  for  my  rifle  range.  It  was 
gone  before  I could  fire  a shot.  My 
aging  beagle,  Cory,  took  up  the  chase, 
and  as  her  voice  floated  back  through 
the  dense  pine  trees,  I found  a minia- 
ture clearing.  If  the  rabbit  came 
around  the  base  of  the  hill,  there’d  be 
time  for  a quick  shot. 

Fifteen  minutes  passed  before  the 
chase  headed  my  way.  I automatically 
tightened  my  grip  on  the  Ithaca  37 
Ultra  Featherweight  20-gauge  and 
concentrated  on  a small  opening  25 
yards  away.  Seconds  later,  a flash  of 
brown  to  my  right  proved  the  rabbit 
was  cutting  across  my  range  behind 
me.  I was  caught  looking  the  wrong 


DON  cuddles  his  dog  Cory  and  the  Feather- 
weight M37  Ithaca.  Both  made  it  possible  — 
easy  — for  him  to  roll  this  late-season  cot- 
tontail. 


way,  and  a veritable  jungle  of  pine 
limbs  blocked  most  of  my  view.  I 
swung  the  little  Ithaca  when  the 
speeding  bunny  hit  an  opening  and  let 
go  a load  of  number  8s.  All  I saw  was 
flying  debris  and  a disappearing  cot- 
tontail. 

It  looked  like  a clean  miss.  I was  as 
much  baffled  as  upset.  It  was  a tough 
shot,  but  I had  seen  the  muzzle  of  the 
Featherweight  sweep  over  the  rabbit 
as  I slapped  the  trigger. 

Cory  crossed  the  range  and  sniffed 
her  way  15  yards  into  the  pines.  She 
paused  to  smell  fur  strung  across  the 
pine  needles.  My  shot  had  connected, 
and  a hundred  feet  farther  into  the 
pines  lay  the  dead  rabbit. 

The  longer  I thought  about  this 
shot,  the  more  convinced  I became 
that  nailing  a running  rabbit  at  less 
than  25  yards  in  thick  vegetation  has 
to  have  some  element  of  luck;  it  can’t 
be  a hundred  percent  good  shooting!  I 
had  seen  the  rabbit  in  time  to  get  the 
gun  up,  and  the  lateral  opening  was 
sufficient  to  make  a swinging  shot. 
Still,  it  all  seemed  to  happen  instanta- 
neously. Even  as  I congratulated 
myself  for  making  a good  shot,  I re- 
called a number  of  similar  situations 
that  weren’t  successful. 

I suppose  all  of  us  are  guilty  now 
and  then  of  exaggerating  our  shooting 
scores.  It’s  only  human  nature  to  want 
to  be  successful,  and  defeat  in  any 
form  is  a shackle  no  one  wants  to 
wear.  Success  is  easier  to  describe. 
Some  sage  said  that  failure  is  an  or- 
phan but  success  has  a thousand 
fathers,  and  I have  to  agree.  When  I 
claimed  I dropped  a buck  at  close  to 
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300  yards,  my  one  son  measured  it  to 
prove  it  was  barely  250. 

In  all  fairness,  I wasn’t  trying  to 
stretch  the  distance.  In  my  mind, 
that’s  how  far  it  looked.  I’ve  seen  this 
time  and  again  on  chuck  hunts.  I 
guess  it’s  easier  to  claim  a 250-yard 
shot  than  it  is  to  step  it  off  and  dis- 
cover its  less  than  two  football  fields 
laid  end  to  end.  The  same  thing-holds 
true  with  the  number  of  shells  fired  in 
the  field. 

An  old  rabbit  hunter  told  me  that 
when  he  hunted  in  the  gaslight  era,  he 
could  kill  at  least  twenty  rabbits  for 
every  box  of  shells  fired.  Kicking  out 
thirty  rabbits  per  day  was  no  great 
problem  then.  He  admitted  only  the 
choicest  of  shots  were  taken  since  rab- 
bits were  so  plentiful.  When  I claimed 
the  modern  hunter  does  right  well  to 
drop  four  pieces  of  game  for  every  ten 
shots  fired  afield,  the  veteran  agreed. 
A bystander  didn’t.  He  let  it  be  known 
he  seldom  missed  and  was  certain  his 
average  was  well  over  75  percent.  The 
old  man  invited  the  fellow  to  hunt  a 
few  days  with  him,  but  the  offer  was 
declined,  and  I think  for  good  rea- 
sons. 

Although  I had  just  picked  a ratio 
figure  at  random,  I did  have  some 
results  to  help  prove  my  point.  I had 
decided  a few  seasons  earlier  to  keep 
track  of  every  shotshell  fired  at  game. 
I invited  several  hunting  pals  to  help, 
and  the  total  results  from  all  partici- 
pants showed  my  figure  was  not  too 
far  from  wrong.  One  fellow  ran  a 
good  score  on  rabbits  ahead  of  his 
dog,  but  his  average  dropped  when  it 
took  nine  shots  to  drop  two  grouse  out 
of  five  shot  at.  To  add  to  his  woes,  he 
failed  to  connect  on  two  shots  at  a 
gray  squirrel  skimming  through  a 
high  grapevine.  That  added  up  to 
eleven  shots  for  two  pieces  of  game,  or 
less  than  20  percent. 

Every  time  I use  the  four-out-of-ten 
ratio,  I get  a lot  of  static  from  other 
shotgunners  who  claim  I’m  either  the 
world’s  worst  shot  or  else  I’ve  smelled 
too  much  gunsmoke.  There  could  be 
some  truth  in  both  of  these  accusa- 


tions, but  for  the  moment  I’m  sticking 
with  results  assembled  over  four  years 
of  testing.  Also,  I’m  taking  into  con- 
sideration every  shot  that  was  fired.  A 
friend  who  scoffed  at  my  “ridiculous” 
formula  knocked  down  a rooster  but 
had  to  fire  two  more  shots  before  he 
got  it.  My  formula  calls  for  three  shots 
in  such  a situation,  but  he  was  ada- 
mant that  only  one  shot  should  be 
counted — the  first  one.  He  had  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  big  bird  would 
have  escaped  if  he  hadn’t  fired  three 
shots.  So  his  average  dropped  from 
100  percent  to  33  percent. 

A shotgunner  to  me  is  a shotgunner 
whether  he  hunts  ducks,  rabbits, 
pheasants,  doves,  waterfowl,  grouse 
or  anything  that  is  in  season.  The 
dedicated  pheasant  hunter  with  many 
years  experience  and  a good  dog  will 
knock  my  conclusion  for  a loop.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  rabbit  hunter 
who  nails  a lot  of  rabbits  hopping 
ahead  of  a beagle.  This  type  of  hunter 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Most 
of  us  are  not  specialists;  we  hunt  a 
variety  of  small  game,  trying  shots 
that  perhaps  others  would  pass. 

Many  Variables 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  vari- 
ables. There  are  some  sections  of  the 
Keystone  State  where  small  game  is 
more  abundant  than  others,  so  the 
hunter  can  be  somewhat  choosy.  Ter- 
rain and  cover  play  important  parts  in 
small  game  shooting.  I hunt  rabbits  in 
heavy  stands  of  pines.  There  are  few 
open  places.  The  shots  are  quick,  like 
the  one  described  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Also,  there  has  to  be  some 
consideration  given  to  the  amount  of 
chances  a hunter  has.  A grouse  hunt- 
ing pal  bagged  four  birds  with  four 
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GUN  APPEARS  blurred  because  it  was 
caught  during  moment  of  recoil  as  Don  gets 
off  a comparatively  long  shot  in  an  aisle 
among  pines  in  back  of  his  home. 

shots,  but  that’s  all  the  shooting  he 
did  in  the  regular  small  game  season. 
He  was  batting  100  percent.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  late  season,  he  fired 
five  shots  without  touching  a feather. 
He  was  almost  back  to  my  four  out  of 
ten. 

Some  who  hunted  during  the  gas- 
light era  will  question  my  formula, 
but  they  were  schooled  under  totally 
different  conditions.  In  the  post- 
World  War  I days  and  up  through  the 
Depression  years,  every  shot  was  sup- 
posed to  count.  If  there  was  any 
doubt,  save  the  shell.  It  was  a matter 
of  economics.  Many  older  hunters 
waited  for  a tracking  snow,  banking 
on  their  ability  to  catch  the  quarry  sit- 
ting. Hunting  was  a sport,  but  it  also 
served  to  supplement  the  food  supply. 
Even  in  the  late  1930s  it  was  not  un- 
common to  have  non-hunters  request 
game,  including  woodchucks.  Since 
my  father  and  brother  had  jobs,  I 
gave  many  a rabbit,  squirrel  and 
chuck  away. 

Economics  was  the  name  of  the 
game  back  then.  When  I was  starting 


out,  a box  of  Peters  Victor  20-gauge 
shells  cost  around  a dollar.  Peters 
High  Velocity  ran  about  a quarter 
more.  I tried  my  best  to  have  a box  of 
each  prior  to  opening  day,  but  I had 
little  hopes  of  getting  more  if  I ran 
out.  The  financial  aspect  alone  cut 
down  on  questionable  shots.  Maybe  it 
made  us  better  shots.  I hunted  dozens 
of  times  with  pals  who  carried  less 
than  a half-dozen  shells. 

Nowadays,  things  are  different. 
Money  isn’t  as  scarce  as  it  was,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  shotshell 
reloader,  most  hunters  have  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  ammo.  I use  my 
20- gauge  Lee  Load- All  right  through 
both  small  game  seasons,  and  I crank 
out  a lot  of  fodder.  Some  shells  are  for 
one  particular  hunt  or  locality.  It’s 
not  unusual  for  me  to  carry  three  to 
five  different  load  combinations. 
More  than  once  I’ve  switched  shells 
when  hitting  different  field  condi- 
tions. I’ve  switched  if  I thought 
another  pellet  size  would  be  better. 

I'm  not  implying  today’s  small 
game  hunter  blasts  away  just  to  hear 
the  gun  go  off.  That’s  not  the  case  at 
all.  But  I’m  certain  we  aren’t  as  shell 
conscious  as  our  forefathers  were. 
Since  most  hunters  don’t  have  a lot  of 
time  to  spend  afield  today,  shots  are 
taken  that  otherwise  might  be  passed. 
I’m  not  making  excuses  either  way; 
I’m  just  relating  facts  that  might 
throw  some  light  on  field  shooting 
yesterday  and  today. 

Every  now  and  then  I’m  asked  to 
define  good  field  shooting  in  the  small 
game  realm.  I get  the  feeling  from  in- 
terviews, sports  shows,  and  after  din- 
ner speeches  that  a lot  of  hunters  feel 
obligated  to  be  in  or  near  the  expert 
class.  While  it’s  an  achievement  worth 
shooting  for,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun, 
it  just  can’t  be,  for  reasons  it’s  easy  to 
explain.  Ninety  percent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s million-plus  hunters  don’t  fire 
a practice  shot  prior  to  opening  day, 
and  this  is  doubly  true  of  the  small 
game  hunter.  Opening  day  rolls 
around,  the  hunter  digs  out  his  boots 
and  shotgun  and  heads  for  the  woods. 
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DEBBIE  GREEN  OF  THE  Ithaca  Gun  Co.  explains  to  Lewis  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Model  37  Ultra  Featherweight,  a fast-handling  smoothbore. 


The  most  he  does  is  a cursory  check 
for  rust  and  dirt,  plus  squirting  too 
much  oil  into  the  working  parts.  It’s 
very  likely  the  hunter  hasn’t  fired  the 
gun  since  the  previous  season.  Perfec- 
tion doesn’t  come  that  route. 

When  I decided  to  conduct  my 
rough  survey,  I reminded  myself  I was 
not  to  hold  back.  I would  take  all 
shots  as  long  as  they  were  safe  and  the 
game  was  well  within  killing  range.  I 
would  concentrate  on  shooting  in- 
stead of  my  score.  The  results  would 
have  been  useless  if  I had  shot  only 
when  I thought  the  odds  were  in  my 
favor.  Also,  I wasn’t  out  to  prove  my 
ratio  figure  was  right.  I really  wanted 
to  find  out  how  I would  score  over 
several  small  game  seasons. 

As  the  first  season  rolled  along,  the 
percentage  figure  varied.  One  day  up, 
down  the  next.  Still,  a pattern  was 
evolving.  One  day  I connected  on 


three  rabbits  with  three  shots.  That 
helped  boost  my  percentage  from  sev- 
eral September  dove  hunts  which  had 
pushed  my  kills  down  to  40  percent. 
But  going  through  a tiny  wood  patch, 
it  took  three  fast  shots  to  drop  a grouse 
curving  above  me.  My  average  for 
that  day  dropped  quickly  from  100 
percent  to  50  percent.  When  the  sec- 
ond small  game  season  was  over,  I 
had  a kill  average  of  42  percent  for  all 
shells  fired. 

I made  a thorough  analysis  of  my 
shooting  over  the  two  seasons  to  deter- 
mine why  I missed  certain  shots. 
Leaning  back  in  my  desk  chair  and 
mentally  running  the  shots  over  again 
seemed  to  give  positive  answers,  but 
there’s  a wide  chasm  between  mental 
shooting  and  field  shooting.  I decided 
to  keep  on  hunting  the  way  I always 
had. 

Another  problem  that  nagged  me 
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LEWIS  AND  Milt  Anderson  talk  to  Cory  after 
a fine  chase  by  the  little  beagle  which  put  a 
bunny  before  Milt  on  a cold  winter  day. 


was  the  distance  most  small  game 
shots  are  taken.  I had  been  trained  in 
an  era  when  long  barrels  and  full 
choke  tubes  were  not  just  popular, 
they  were  a must!  So,  besides  keeping 
track  of  the  shells  fired,  I tried  to  step 
off  or  carefully  judge  the  distance  for 
each  shot  that  had  rolled  a rabbit. 
Shotguns  may  be  pattern  tested  at  40 
yards,  and  many  hunters  want  full 
chokes  to  reach  even  further,  but  my 
results,  crude  as  they  were,  fell  far 
short  of  that  mark.  As  near  as  I could 
determine,  the  average  range  at 
which  1 killed  my  rabbits  was  27 
yards.  The  longest  shot  made  was  38 
steps.  Many  kills  were  made  between 
20  and  25  yards,  which  definitely 
rules  out  any  need  for  tight  chokes. 

Barrel  Length  And  Chokes 

Since  a shotgun’s  nomenclature,  so 
far  as  barrel  length  and  choking  goes, 
plays  an  important  part  in  field  suc- 
cess, I want  to  touch  a moment  on 
these  subjects.  I’m  a strong  advocate 
for  short  barrels  and  open  chokes  for 
average  small  game  shooting.  My 
favorite  shotgun  would  be  an  over/ 
under  choked  wide  open  and  full.  And 
it  should  have  double  triggers.  I might 
be  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 


but  there  are  real  advantages  to  the 
two-trigger  system. 

Since  that  type  of  choking  falls  into 
the  expensive  custom-made  gun,  the 
best  combination  that’s  readily  avail- 
able is  improved  cylinder  and  modi- 
fied. I would  be  hard  pressed  to  keep 
from  buying  improved  cylinder  over 
modified  in  a single  barrel  shotgun.  In 
fact,  the  Ithaca  37  Ultra  Feather- 
weight mentioned  earlier  is  bored  IC. 
Other  than  pass  shooting  for  doves 
and  waterfowl,  I can  see  no  real  need 
for  full  choke.  For  general  small  game 
shooting,  modified  choke  is  more  than 
adequate. 

The  entrenched  belief  that  long 
barrels  shoot  farther  is  a misconcep- 
tion from  days  gone  by.  Ballistic  ex- 
perts agree  that  not  much  in  the  way 
of  range  is  obtained  from  shotgun  bar- 
rels longer  than  25  inches.  The  longer 
barrel  is  easier  to  swing  smoothly,  but 
that’s  about  all  it  has  to  offer.  After 
years  of  testing  shotguns  on  the  range 
and  in  the  field,  I feel  longer  barrels 
are  only  extra  weight. 

A shotgun  is  not  aimed  like  a rifle. 
The  hunter  depends  on  the  diameter 
of  the  pattern  to  make  up  for  pointing 
errors.  Shotgun  shooting  is  a reflex  ac- 
tion type.  Seldom  is  there  sufficient 
time  to  make  an  “aimed”  shot.  A six- 
inch  error  in  aiming  at  100  yards 
might  cost  a big  game  hunter  a deer  or 
bear,  but  the  shotgunner  can  be  off  a 
foot  at  35  and  still  make  a clean  kill. 
Patterns  that  are  extremely  tight  only 
complicate  things  on  shots  under  30 
yards.  Also,  meat  destruction  is 
greater  by  far  when  a hunter  connects 
squarely  with  a full  choke  at  fairly 
close  range. 

Long  barrels,  full  choke,  and  mag- 
num power  still  dominate  the  think- 
ing of  countless  Pennsylvania  small 
game  hunters.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  turkey  realm,  hence  the  rush  for 
12-gauge  Magnums  and  the  big 
3V2-inch  10-gauge.  Everyone  seems  to 
think  all  turkeys  are  shot  beyond  40 
yards.  Yet  expert  callers  are  proud  of 
the  fact  they  bring  most  birds  in  to  half 
that  distance.  They  tell  me  the  major 
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goal  of  a real  turkey  hunter  is  to  get 
the  bird  in  close.  The  kill  is  secondary, 
and  many  of  these  hunters  use  20- 
gauge  outfits  with  IV2  shot. 

Going  all  out  for  super  shots,  mag- 
num power  cartridges,  and  incredible 
distances  could  be  leading  many 
down  the  primrose  path  of  myths  and 
failure.  With  all  the  attributes  these 
ingredients  seem  to  offer,  few  small 
game  shooters  will  ever  benefit  one 
iota  from  them.  For  the  occasional 
shot  that  stretches  out  to  40  yards  or 
farther,  a dozen  are  under  the  30-yard 
mark.  Maybe  my  findings  are  not 
representative  of  the  entire  realm  of 
rabbit  hunters,  but  they  are  close  and 
worth  taking  into  consideration. 

What  is  good  field  shooting?  I don’t 
want  to  leave  the  impression  it  is  con- 
necting on  every  shot.  Perhaps  a few 
seek  that  impossible  goal,  but  all  of  us 
would  lose  interest  in  a hurry  if  we  did 
obtain  complete  perfection.  It’s  better 
to  strive  to  improve  than  to  drive  one’s 
self  to  distraction.  I think  good  field 
shooting  is  maintaining  a consistent 
average.  The  score  is  not  important. 
When  you  know  deep  down  that  your 
success  came  from  your  own  ability 


and  not  just  from  luck,  satisfaction 
reaches  its  peak. 

I will  stick  with  the  four-to-ten 
ratio,  even  though  I surpassed  my 
own  average  during  the  first  season  of 
1980-81.  I didn’t  have  a lot  of  time  to 
hunt,  but  I fired  at  eleven  rabbits  and 
one  grouse.  I got  those  eleven  rabbits 
and  the  grouse,  but  I fired  eighteen 
shots,  so  at  this  writing  my  average  is 
over  66  percent.  I’m  not  lulling  myself 
into  the  false  belief  I’ve  improved  that 
much.  If  I get  much  wing  shooting 
during  the  second  season  or  a lot  of 
shots  in  dense  pine  stands,  my  average 
could  suddenly  dip — even  to  the  point 
of  four  out  of  ten.  But  that’s  still 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  roar  of  grouse  wings,  the  cry  of 
the  beagle,  and  the  cackle  of  an  ex- 
ploding rooster  thrill  the  shotgun 
hunter.  While  we  want  to  improve 
our  shooting,  we  can’t  overlook  the 
real  reasons  we  slip  through  grapevine 
entanglements,  wade  through  chest- 
high  briars,  freeze  while  the  beagle 
runs,  and  stare  in  disbelief  as  a rooster 
sails  away  with  the  echoes  of  our 
shots.  Let’s  face  it:  who  cares  about 
averages  anyway.  . . . 


JACK  ULSH,  Oscar 
Lingle,  Don  Flickinger 
and  Kent  Gray  with 
whitetails  taken  by 
the  Penn  Harris  Deer 
Club,  a father-son  or- 
ganization which  has 
been  active  in  the 
same  location  since 
1929. 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  determined  that  39  square  miles  of 
swamps  and  marshes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  delta  in  Louisiana  are  being 
lost  each  year  — two  and  a half  times 
the  amount  previously  thought.  Con- 
version of  the  wetlands  to  open  water 
occurs  as  a result  of  erosion,  subsi- 
dence, rising  levees,  dredging  and 
draining,  residential  and  agricultural 
developments,  and  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal projects. 


The  portion  of  the  James  River  be- 
tween Richmond  and  the  Hampton 
Roads  Bridge-Tunnel  will  once  again 
be  open  for  commercial  fishing 
because  of  the  decline  in  kepone  con- 
centrations in  most  of  the  river’s 
aquatic  life. 


As  a result  of  what  started  as  com- 
plaints from  hunters,  farmers,  and 
other  concerned  citizens,  25  federal 
and  60  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation officers  raided  a three-county 
area  where  60  people  were  under  in- 
vestigation for  600  violations  of  federal 
and  state  laws.  Charges  include 
poaching,  possession  and  sale  of 
stolen  items,  possession  of  dead  non- 
game birds,  and  bartering  game  meat 
for  goods  and  services.  One  suspect 
allegedly  killed  52  deer  during  the 
1979-80  winter  in  a national  refuge  and 
another  suspect  reportedly  sold  345 
wood  ducks  to  a conservation  agent. 


Game  wardens  in  Kenya  are  going 
back  to  using  camels  for  tracking  down 
poachers.  Camels  are  not  restricted  to 
roads,  can  cover  up  to  40  miles  a day, 
and  move  more  silently  than  any  four- 
wheel-drive. 


The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of 
America  (WLFA)  reports  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  facts  was  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  the  proposed  referendum 
to  ban  dove  hunting  in  South  Dakota, 
with  58  percent  of  the  voters  in  favor  of 
dove  hunting,  and  the  drive  to  ban  trap- 
ping in  Oregon  to  be  defeated,  with  68 
percent  of  the  voters  realizing  the  need 
for  trapping.  It  has  been  determined 
that  the  forceful  presentation  of  facts 
convinced  the  voters  to  accept  the 
sportsmen’s  view  and  showed  the  antis 
to  be  using  emotionalism,  half-truths, 
and  outright  lies.  WLFA  contributed 
$263,000  to  support  the  pro-hunting 
and  trapping  efforts  in  these  states. 


After  the  examination  of  174  million 
acres  of  lands  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the 
western  states,  919  areas  totaling  24 
million  acres  have  been  designated  for 
further  study  regarding  inclusion  into 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  while  the  remaining  150  mil- 
lion acres  were  returned  to  multiple- 
use  management.  Following  the  final 
reports  on  these  areas,  Congress  will 
ultimately  decide  whether  the  areas 
will  become  part  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem. 


Colorado’s  state  income  tax  check- 
off system,  where  taxpayers  are  given 
the  option  of  donating  a portion  of 
their  tax  refund  for  nongame  manage- 
ment, is  growing  in  popularity  both 
within  and  outside  the  state.  In  1978, 
Colorado’s  taxpayers  contributed 
$350,000;  in  1979,  $500,000;  and  in 
1980,  $650,000.  This  same  type  of  pro- 
gram has  since  been  initiated  in 
Oregon,  where  in  1979  it  generated 
$337,000,  and  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and 
Utah. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

WHEN  HUNTING  RACCOONS,  MAY  I 
LOCATE  THEM  WITH  A SPOTLIGHT 
FROM  MY  CAR  ? 

ANSWER - 

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT 
FROM  AN  AUTOMOBILE  OR  TO  USE 
ANY  LIGHT  FOR  HUNTING  RACCOONS 
EXCEPT  THOSE  ORDINARILY  CARRIED 
IN  THE  HAND  OR  ON  THE  PERSON. 


QUESTION - 

MUST  I STOP  MY  CAR  WHEN  SIGNALED  TO  DO  SO  BY  A GAME 
PROTECTOR  ? 

ANSWER - 

YES  YOU  MUST  STOP  YOUR  VEHICLE  IMMEDIATELY  WHEN  SIGNALED 
TO  DO  SO  BY  A UNIFORMED  OFFICER  OF  THE  GAME  COMMISSION. 
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Attracting  an  amorous  gobbler  in  the  spring  challenges  the  pa- 
tience of  the  most  dedicated  hunter,  but  just  the  opportunity  to  be 
out  in  the  woods  during  one  of  the  prettiest  months  of  the  year  is 
all  the  incentive  many  need  to  try  and  match  wits  with  what  may 
be  the  wariest  of  all  game  animals — the  eastern  wild  turkey.  For 
more  on  the  excitement  of  spring  turkey  hunting,  read  John  Plow- 
man’s "The  Ten-Minute  Turkeys”  and  the  other  turkey  hunting 
stories  in  this  issue.  Then  buy  a call  and  give  the  sport  a try  yourself. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Notes  on  Renewals 

IN  CASE  YOU  SOMEHOW  FAILED  to  notice,  postage  rates  went  up  re- 
cently. The  first-class  boost,  from  15  to  18  cents,  got  the  most  publicity, 
doubtless  because  the  items  normally  mailed  this  way — letters — made  this  in- 
crease the  most  obvious  to  most  persons.  But  some  second-class  rates  went  up 
also,  and  I mention  it  here  because  that’s  the  way  magazines  are  mailed.  Actu- 
ally, the  cost  of  mailing  the  bulk  of  our  magazines— those  which  automatically 
go  from  the  printer  to  the  post  office — increased  in  August  of  last  year.  The 
average  annual  expense  for  mailing  these  rose  from  about  $74,000  to  $85,000. 
Some  thousands  of  others — about  24,000  copies  last  year — are  mailed  from  our 
Circulation  Department  office,  and  these  are  the  ones  we  want  to  talk  about 
here. 

Magazines  mailed  from  Circulation  are  fulfillment  of  late  subscription  re- 
newals. As  noted,  some  24,000  such  magazines  are  sent  out.  For  many  years 
our  system  has  been  to  notify  each  GAME  NEWS  recipient  when  his  subscrip- 
tion will  expire.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a printed  insert  in  his  copy  which 
tells  him  the  next  issue  is  the  last  he  will  receive.  If  he  does  not  renew  within  a 
few  weeks,  he  is  sent  a postcard  reminder.  Renewals  generated  by  the  insert 
and  the  postcard  receive  from  Circulation  either  one  or  two  magazines  (de- 
pending on  date  of  renewal)  in  order  that  these  readers  won’t  have  any  break 
in  the  continuity  of  their  subscriptions.  (These  magazines  are  not  freebies.  A 
subscriber  receives  only  twelve  issues  of  GAME  NEWS  for  each  annual  sub- 
scription; expiration  date  of  his  renewal  is  twelve  months  from  the  expiration 
date  of  his  previous  subscription.) 

Until  recently,  it  cost  us  22  cents  postage  for  a single  magazine  mailed  this 
way,  40  cents  for  two,  plus  the  costs  of  envelopes,  time,  etc.  In  March  we  were 
notified  by  the  Postal  Service  that  postage  on  such  magazines  would  be  59 
cents  for  one,  99  cents  for  two.  Over  a year’s  time,  it  would  thus  cost  us  ap- 
proximately $16,500  to  mail  24,000  late  renewals  by  the  old  system.  This  is 
about  19  percent  of  what  it  costs  us  to  mail  almost  2 Vi  million  copies  via  the 
mailing  tape.  We  cannot  afford  this.  Therefore,  we  now  are  sending  out  our 
postcard  reminder  earlier,  and  we  are  changing  the  magazine  insert  reminder 
into  a “final  notice.”  Renewals  which  do  not  arrive  on  time  to  be  sent  out  via 
the  regular  mailing  tape  will  be  treated  as  new  subscribers.  Because  it  takes  up 
to  two  months  to  get  these  names  back  onto  the  mailing  tape,  one  or  two  issues 
— those  formerly  mailed  out  by  Circulation — will  not  be  received.  For  those 
who  want  complete  sets  of  GAME  NEWS,  these  will  be  available  on  special 
order  at  a cost  of  $1  each  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Early  renewal  can  assure  that  no  magazines  are  missed.  Your  expiration  date 
is  shown  on  your  mailing  label,  and  subscriptions  may  be  extended  at  any 
time. 

Rising  postage  costs  also  have  forced  us  to  increase  the  GAME  NEWS  sub- 
scription price  for  Canadian  and  other  foreign  subscribers  to  $5  per  year  in 
U.S.  currency. 

We’re  sorry  we  have  to  make  these  changes,  but  they’re  necessary. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


Big  Tom  . . . Bandaged  Hands 

By  David  S.  Bair 


44  QON,  WE’RE  GOING  to  Tionesta 
O where  there’s  a turkey  behind 
every  tree.” 

“You’re  teasing  me,  Dad.  I read  the 
same  paper  you  did  where  the  game 
protector  said  there  isn’t  a turkey  be- 
hind every  tree  at  Tionesta.  You  know 
that’s  not  true.” 

“I  know  it’s  not  true,  but  it’s  fun  to 
think  that  every  tree  has  a big  spring 
gobbler  behind  it,  ready  to  answer 
our  call.  You  remember,  last  fall  after 
you  took  your  hunter  education  course 
and  got  your  license,  you  wanted  to 
head  for  Tionesta  for  the  first  day  of 
turkey  season.  And  what  did  we  see?” 
“We  saw  turkeys,  lots  of  them.” 
“That  was  a rare  morning.  Remem- 
ber your  Uncle  Dick  telling  us  to  be  in 
Tionesta  at  eight  o’clock  so  we  could 
start  hunting  at  nine?  Well,  that  was 
a morning  when  nobody  else  went  into 
the  woods  where  we  were  until  it  was 
time  to  hunt.  And  that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  we  were  so  lucky  last  fall.  I’m 
going  to  stop  in  Franklin  for  gas,  and 
we’ll  get  some  breakfast  at  the  diner 
and  then  head  up  the  river  toward  Oil 
City.” 

The  gas  station  attendant  came  out 
with,  “Fill  her  up,  sir?  Is  your  oil  all 
right?  Can  I check  it?” 

“The  oil  is  all  right.  Fill  the  gas 
tank  and  don’t  bother  with  the  wind- 
shield, it’s  okay  too.  Just  the  gas, 
thank  you.  The  diner  is  down  Liberty 
Street  and  around  the  corner,  right?” 
“That’s  right.”  The  gas  pump  made 
little  pings  as  the  tank  filled  up  on  the 
compact  car.  “That  will  be  $13.75, 
sir,”  the  attendant  said  as  he  nursed 
the  last  nickle’s  worth  into  the  gas 

tank.  “Hey,  you  got  radials  on  this 
>> 

“Yeah,  its  got  a care  and  handling 
package — stabilizing  bars,  extra  jet  on 
the  carburetor — and  runs  real  good  at 
fifty-five  and  gets  about  twenty-four 


miles  to  the  gallon.  I like  cars  and  this 
little  one  goes  in  and  out  of  the  bends 
and  up  and  down  the  hills  at  a nice 
even  fifty-five  all  day  long  if  need  be. 
And  please  notice  that  it  sez  Chevy  on 
the  front,  it’s  all  American  made.” 
“Gee,  radial  tires  and  no  racing 
stripe,  ain’t  that  something.” 

The  little  orange  car  with  father  and 
son  cruised  down  the  wide,  empty, 
early-morning-quiet  Liberty  Street  of 
Franklin,  Pa.  At  the  light  it  turned  at 
the  diner. 

The  son  was  speaking.  “How  come 
you  told  him  all  that  about  the  car? 
Why  didn’t  you  let  him  check  your  oil 
and  clean  your  windshield?” 

“The  oil  is  all  right.  I always  check 
my  own.  When  any  station  attendant 
washes  your  windshield,  they  can  get 
oil  on  it.  They  check  oil,  then  they 
wash  your  windshield.  When  you  get 
oil  on  a windshield  and  you’re  driving 
after  dark  in  the  rain,  you  have  a 
problem.  It’s  better  to  clean  your  own 
windshield  by  using  your  windshield 
washer.  It’s  no  problem.  We’re  here, 
what  are  you  going  to  have  for  break- 
fast?” 

“I’d  like  a big  spring  gobbler — roast 
turkey  for  breakfast.” 

“You’ll  take  pancakes  and  like  ’em.” 

Long  and  Clean 


The  two,  father  and  son,  entered 
the  diner  together.  The  diner  was  long 
and  clean  with  booths,  tables  and  a 
long  counter  and  stools.  A young 
waitress  approached  the  two  after 
they  found  seats  at  the  counter. 

“Would  you  like  coffee?”  she  asked 
pleasantly. 

“No,  I’d  like  hot  tea  and  my  son 
will  have  milk,  and  we  both  want  hot- 
cakes  for  breakfast.” 

The  waitress  wrote  the  order  on  her 
green  pad  and  left.  Soon  the  two  were 
eating. 
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“Boy  these  are  good.  Dad,  can  I 
have  seconds?” 

“You  can  have  all  you  want,  but 
you  have  to  eat  whatever  you  order.” 

“I’m  not  sure  I can  eat  another 
order.  Can  I have  a couple  of  dough- 
nuts instead?  How  come  everything  is 
so  good  at  this  diner?” 

“A  lot  of  local  people  eat  here.  Let 
me  tell  you  something.  When  you’re 
eating  out,  it  isn't  always  the  most  ex- 
pensive place  that  has  the  best  food. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  any  real  relationship  between 
what  you  pay  for  food  and  what  you 
get  when  you  eat  out.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  always  find  the 
good  places  to  eat?” 

Always  Ask  Locals 

“I  always  ask  where  the  local  people 
eat  every  day.  When  you  ask  someone 
where’s  a good  place  to  eat,  they  often 
send  you  to  the  most  expensive  place. 
But  that  doesn’t  make  the  food  any 
better.  You  ready  to  go?” 

The  hunters  paid  their  check,  left  a 
tip,  went  to  their  car  and  headed  up 
Boute  62  from  Franklin  to  Oil  City. 

“The  sun  is  coming  up  and  the  rivers 
still  flow.  To  your  right,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  where  George  Washing- 
ton slept.  In  fact  he  helped  build  a fort 
here  when  the  French  and  English 
were  having  an  argument  over  the 
control  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ...” 

“Dad,  you  mean  Washington  was 
really  here?” 

“Yep.  Right  here  at  Franklin  where 
French  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River 
come  together.  Don’t  you  get  any  his- 
tory in  school  or  don’t  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  teachers  tell  you?” 

“Yeah,  but  that’s  in  school.  It’s  dif- 
ferent out  here.” 

“This  is  a beautiful  drive.  And  this 
river  country  is  full  of  history.  North 
of  Oil  City  is  the  town  of  Titusville 
and  near  there,  back  in  1859,  a man 
by  the  name  of  Drake  hired  another 
man  by  the  name  of  Smith  to  drill  for 
oil.  They  found  oil,  and  that  led  to  the 
first  oil  wells  and  refineries  in 


America.  They  used  to  dam  up  Oil 
Creek  and  then,  after  the  spring  rains, 
break  the  dam  and  float  oil  on  rafts  to 
the  market  downstream.  They  often 
had  spectacular  fires  and  robberies 
and  sudden  great  wealth — one  man 
had  so  much  money  he  lit  his  cigars 
with  five-dollar  bills.” 

“How  do  you  know  all  this?” 

“My  father  and  grandfather  told 
me  the  tales  of  the  early  oil  wells. 
Look  at  how  the  river  has  cut  through 
the  hills.  And  look  at  how  the  trees 
come  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  You  know  this  river-route  used 
to  be  a deer  trail  that  the  Indians  once 
followed,  and  was  then  used  by  the 
French  fur  traders,  and  then,  in  turn, 
used  by  the  English  farmers  as  they 
began  settling  this  area.” 

“How  soon  until  we  get  to  Tio- 
nesta?” 

“It's  not  too  far  beyond  Oil  City. 
After  we  leave  Oil  City  we’ll  have  to 
watch  for  deer  crossing  the  road.” 
“Who  owns  all  this  woods.  Dad?” 
“I  don’t  know,  but  it  sure  is  nice 
up  here.  There’s  very  little  industry  in 
these  parts.  Not  many  places  for  peo- 
ple to  earn  a living  so  it’s  not  too 
crowded.  Somebody  owns  the  woods 
we’re  driving  through  now  and  it 
would  be  on  the  tax  records  in  the 
courthouse  back  in  Franklin.  But 
when  we  get  to  Tionesta  we’ll  be  on 
the  edge  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  The  federal  government  owns 
that  and  it  goes  for  about  forty-five 
miles  north  to  the  New  York  State  line 
and  it’s  about  thirty-five  miles  wide. 
What  do  you  think  of  a woods  that 
big?” 

“No  wonder  Uncle  Dick  likes  it  in 
Tionesta.  He  has  turkey  and  deer 
around  him  all  year  long.” 

“Here’s  the  first  bridge  that  crosses 
the  river.  Then  just  a few  miles  and 
we’ll  cross  back  to  the  side  we're  on 
now.  There’s  an  historical  sign  at  the 
bridge  about  the  ferry  that  used  to 
operate  here.  Here’s  Tionesta  and 
we’ll  pick  up  Uncle  Dick  and  your 
Cousin  Wayne.” 

As  they  pulled  their  car  up  in  a 
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driveway  in  the  main  part  of  town,  a 
kitchen  door  opened  and  Dick  came 
out.  “Coffee?  You  want  some  break- 
fast?” 

“I’ll  take  a Sanka.  We  ate  in  Frank- 
lin. I don’t  know  if  Eric  wants  any- 
thing or  not.” 

“If  you’re  going  to  drink  coffee  with 
Uncle  Dick,  and  if  Aunt  Helen  has 
any  cookies  . . .’’ 

“Sure,  I have  some  homemade 
cookies,”  Aunt  Helen  smiled.  “Wayne 
and  Rachel  wouldn’t  let  me  keep 
house  without  homemade  bread  and 
cookies.  Do  you  want  some  milk  with 
them.” 

“Yes,  please.” 

With  coffee  in  front  of  them  the 
men  talked.  “Well,  brother,  where  do 
we  go?  Where  are  the  turkeys?  Where 
are  all  the  big  gobblers?” 

Dick  slowly  smiled  at  his  brother 
and  spoke  to  his  nephew.  “Do  you 
remember  that  ridge  we  hunted  last 
fall,  the  one  where  that  big  flock  of 
turkeys  flew  right  over  our  heads?” 

“I  sure  do,”  said  Eric.  “You  were  all 
shooting  while  all  I could  do  was  stand 
there  and  watch." 

Going  to  Hide 

“Well,  you  won’t  see  that  sort  of 
thing  at  this  time  of  the  year,”  said 
Dick.  In  the  fall  it’s  possible  to  get  into 
the  woods  before  most  other  hunters, 
and  sometimes  you  have  the  birds 
pushed  to  you.  But  this  time,  instead 
of  walking  through  the  woods  and 
hunting  the  birds,  we’re  going  to  hide 
and  try  to  get  a big  tom  to  walk  to  us. 
The  men  around  here  think  that  flock 
of  birds  moved  up  the  creek  onto  Na- 
tional Forest  land  where  there  aren’t 
any  cabins  or  people  around  to  annoy 
them.  But  we  aren’t  going  there  either. 
We’re  going  to  a small  valley  with  a 
nice  spring  and  a little  stream  running 
through  it.  It’s  not  too  far  from  here 
and  I’ve  seen  some  big  tracks  up  there. 
By  the  way,  your  cousin  Wayne  got  a 
turkey  out  of  that  flock  last  year, 
didn’t  he?” 

“He  sure  did.  You  all  thought  I was 
the  one  who  hit  that  bird,  but  I never 


DICK  SPOKE  in  a low  whisper.  “See  these 
tracks?  They’re  from  a big  one  and  they 
weren’t  here  yesterday  when  I was  working 
in  here.” 

fired  a shot.  I think  you  were  just  try- 
ing to  be  nice  to  me  because  it  was  my 
first  turkey  hunt.  Dad  said  he  was  aw- 
fully proud  of  me  because  I wouldn’t 
claim  a turkey  I didn’t  shoot." 

The  three  hunters  got  into  Dick’s 
pickup  and  headed  north  out  of  town. 
The  blacktop  road  eventually  turned 
into  gravel  and  then  dirt,  and  when 
the  dirt  road  became  ruts,  Dick  parked 
the  pickup.  “Now  we  walk,”  he  said. 

Down  a rutted  trail  that  even  a 
four- wheel-drive  would  belly  out  on 
walked  the  three  hunters.  Heads  up 
and  alert,  they  saw  deer  with  their 
white  flags  waving  and  turkey  tracks, 
but  no  turkeys. 

Dick  spoke  in  a low  whisper.  “See 
these  tracks?  It’s  a big  one.  Twenty 
pounds  or  more.  Fresh.  They  weren’t 
here  yesterday  when  I was  in  here 
working.  Eric,  you  get  behind  this  log 
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and  stay  still.  Watch  down  the  valley. 
Dave,  you  get  over  there  a bit  and 
hide.  Watch  up  the  valley.  I’ll  hunker 
down  here  and  do  the  calling.” 

Dick  made  a sucking  sound  through 
a straw.  It  sounded  like  a hen  turkey. 
Three  times  and  then  silence.  No  gob- 
bler answered  the  call.  Minutes  be- 
came a half-hour,  and  the  half-hours 
eventually  became  11  o’clock — time 
to  leave  the  woods. 

Going  out,  the  men  talked. 

Eric:  “Boy  it's  hard  to  sit  still  that 
long.” 

Hear  the  Shooting? 

Dave:  “Did  you  hear  the  shooting? 
I heard  three  shots  from  over  the  hill. 
That  guy  must  have  missed  and  the 
bird  is  probably  still  going.  But  the 
one  shot,  the  one  pretty  close  to  us,  he 
probably  got  his  bird.” 

Dick:  “I  was  sure  we  were  going  to 
see  a gobbler  this  morning.  I don’t 
know  why  he  didn’t  come  to  us.  I 
know  he  was  here  yesterday  morning.” 
After  a half-hour  hike  up  the  hill 
out  of  the  valley,  the  men  were  back 
in  the  pickup  and  on  a hard  road. 
Near  three  cottages  they  were  waved 
down  by  a retired  Pittsburgher,  Bill, 
who  knew  Dick. 

Pittsburgher:  “You  guys  get  your 
turkey?” 

Dick:  “No,  but  I’d  like  you  to  meet 
my  brother  Dave  from  Greenville, 
and  his  son  Eric.  Bill’s  a retired  steel- 
worker from  Pittsburgh.  He  has  one  of 
these  camps  along  the  road  . . .” 

Bill:  “Let  me  show  you  guys  my 
bird.” 

Dick:  “There’s  Tom,  your  neigh- 
bor, better  call  him,  too.” 

Bill  held  up  his  bandaged  hands — 
he  had  a wide  strip  of  adhesive  tape 
over  the  back  and  around  each  hand 
— cupped  them  together  and  yelled, 
“Tom,  come  see  my  turkey!” 

Tom,  a retired  state  employee, 
came  over.  “Where’s  this  turkey?” 
Bill:  “It’s  in  my  son-in-law’s  truck. 
He’s  coming  up  here  now  with  my 


grandson.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  guys 
about  this  turkey.  See,  I was  certain  I 
wouldn’t  get  a turkey,  so  all  I took 
was  my  20-gauge.  No  use  me  carrying 
that  big  12,  I figured.  You  guys  down 
in  the  valley  this  morning?  Well, 
that’s  where  I was  too,  only  I came  in 
from  the  other  end.  There  was  this  big 
gobbler  coming  down  the  valley.  He 
had  a hen  with  him  and  there  was  an- 
other hen  up  the  valley  behind  me, 
calling  to  him.” 

“Did  that  hen  sound  like  this?”  Dick 
interrupted.  He  sucked  through  his 
turkey  call  straw. 

Bill:  “Yeah,  it  sounded  just  like 
that.  So  you  were  the  other  hen  up  the 
valley.  See,  I was  hiding  behind  a log 
and  I could  see  up  the  valley.  I called 
once  on  my  call  and  I got  gobble, 
gobble  right  back.  So  I shut  up.  He 
kept  slowly  working  toward  me  and  I 
thought  he’d  never  get  to  me.  After  an 
hour,  he  finally  got  near  me  and  as  he 
went  behind  a tree  I laid  the  old 
20-gauge  right  across  my  log.  When 
he  came  out  from  behind  that  tree,  he 
wasn’t  30  feet  away.  I shot  him  just 
once  and  he  went  down.  He  tried  to 
get  up,  though  I’d  hit  him  in  the  head 
and  neck.  Here’s  the  truck  now.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  bird?  What  do 
you  think  he  weighs?” 

Dick  hefted  the  bird.  “He  goes  20 
pounds  at  least.  What  happened  to 
your  hands?” 

Bill  held  up  his  bandaged  hands.  “I 
only  had  the  20-gauge.  I didn’t  take 
the  12,  because  I didn’t  think  I’d  see 
any  turkeys.  I got  him  with  the  20  and 
he  went  down,  but  when  he  tried  to 
get  up  I ran  over  and  grabbed  him. 
He  raked  me  with  his  spurs,  but  I 
hung  on  and  he  didn't  get  away.  And 
now  we’re  going  to  have  a big  family 
turkey  dinner  and  I’ll  carve  that  old 
fellow  with  these  bandaged  hands.” 

Bill  grinned  suddenly,  thinking 
about  the  dinner,  and  then  we  were 
all  grinning.  We  were  still  smiling  as 
we  went  down  the  road  in  Dick’s 
pickup. 
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Return  0f  Tfye  ^atuk 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


THE  SIGHT  of  a hovering  osprey 
suddenly  diving  into  a lake  or  river 
and  then  reappearing  to  fly  off  with  a 
fish  clutched  in  its  talons  may  soon  be 
a more  common  sight  along  Pennsyl- 
vania’s waterways.  Researchers  from 
East  Stroudsburg  State  College,  with 
assistance  from  the  Pennsylvania 
chapters  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  are  attempting  to  rein- 
troduce young  ospreys  into  this  state, 
hoping  that  when  these  birds  mature 
they  will  return  to  Pennsylvania  to 
breed. 

The  osprey  is  primarily  a fish-eating 
bird  of  prey,  which  is  why  it  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  fish  hawk, 
and  is  found  along  coasts  and  inland 
waterways  all  over  the  world. 

Once  a regular  breeding  resident  in 
Pennsylvania,  today  ospreys  are  seen 
here  only  as  they  migrate  to  and  from 
the  portion  of  their  breeding  range  in 
upper  New  York  and  Canada  and 
their  wintering  range  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America.  According  to 
B.  H.  Warren’s  Birds  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  in  1890,  ospreys  once  were 
regular  breeders  in  Pennsylvania,  pri- 
marily along  the  Delaware,  Juniata, 
and  Susquehanna  rivers.  While  Dr. 
Warren’s  records  may  indicate  more 
where  note-taking  birdwatchers  were 
rather  than  where  breeding  ospreys 
were,  the  fact  remains  that  ospreys 
once  produced  young  in  Pennsylvania. 
No  ospreys,  however,  are  known  to 
have  successfully  nested  here  since 
1961. 

In  recent  times  the  number  of 
ospreys  in  the  United  States  has 
dramatically  declined.  As  an  exam- 
ple, research  conducted  at  nine  loca- 


tions in  New  Jersey  during  the  1930s 
showed  that,  on  the  average,  24  nests 
produced  51  young  each  year,  but  in 
1963  at  those  same  nine  locations  only 
eight  nests  were  found  and  no  young 
were  produced. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  ospreys  are  many,  but  the 
major  ones  are  water  pollution,  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  osprey  repro- 
duction, and  the  loss  of  suitable  nest- 
ing sites. 

Pollution 

Water  pollution  caused  fish,  the 
osprey’s  major  food  item,  to  disappear 
in  many  inland  waterways.  This  lim- 
ited their  breeding  range  to  the  coasts, 
where  the  effects  of  pollution  were  not 
so  pronounced.  But  even  here  osprey 
numbers  declined.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  the  coastal  areas, 
many  osprey  nesting  sites  were  elim- 
inated. Besides  these  detrimental 
effects  caused  by  a growing  human 
population,  the  most  damaging  cause 
of  the  reduction  in  ospreys  was  the 
widespread,  indiscriminate  use  of  pes- 
ticides, particularly  DDT,  which 
began  right  after  World  War  II.  These 
pesticides  were  washed  into  the  water- 
ways, picked  up  and  concentrated  in 
fish,  and  ultimately  ended  up  in  os- 
preys and  other  predators  at  the  top  of 
the  food  chain.  While  this  buildup  did 
not  actually  kill  the  birds,  it  essen- 
tially eliminated  reproduction  by 
making  egg  shells  too  thin  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  incubation.  The 
result  was  a decline  in  osprey  numbers. 

Today  the  osprey  population  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing.  Water  quality 
standards  have  brought  back  viable 
fish  populations  in  streams  and  rivers 
that  a few  years  ago  contained  no 


OSPREYS  have  not  nested  in  Pennsylvania 
since  1961,  but  if  the  attempts  by  East 
Stroudsburg  State  College  researchers  are 
successful,  ospreys  may  once  again  be  a 
common  sight  along  our  waterways. 

aquatic  life  at  all.  The  ban  on  DDT 
and  a more  rigid  control  on  the  types 
and  application  procedures  of  other 
pesticides  have  enabled  ospreys  to 
again  produce  young  in  significant 
numbers.  Even  with  this  increase,  no 
ospreys  have  yet  come  to  Pennsylvania 
to  breed. 

An  osprey  reaches  sexual  maturity 
and  begins  to  mate  when  it  is  three 
years  old.  After  maturing,  most  os- 
preys return  to  their  place  of  birth  to 
nest.  Studies  indicate  that  70  percent 
of  the  ospreys  return  to  nest  within  30 
kilometers  (18.6  miles)  of  their  birth- 
place. So  until  the  more  productive 
coastal  areas  become  saturated  with 
ospreys  there  will  be  little  natural  in- 
land dispersal. 

Using  the  wildlife  management 
techniques  gained  from  the  peregrine 
falcon  and  bald  eagle  reintroduction 
programs,  along  with  this  birth-nest 
site  affinity,  Charles  Schaadt  and  Dr. 
Larry  Rymon  from  East  Stroudsburg 
State  College’s  biology  department 
are  attempting  to  establish  a breeding 


population  of  ospreys  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  a nutshell,  nestling  ospreys  will 
be  brought  into  Pennsylvania,  placed 
in  artificial  nest  sites,  and  “reared”  by 
researchers  until  they  have  matured 
and  fly  south  for  the  winter.  The  nes- 
tling ospreys  to  be  used  for  this  project 
will  be  taken  from  nests  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Only  one  nestling  will  be  taken 
from  each  nest,  which  will  leave  at 
least  two  young  to  be  reared  by  the 
parents.  Research  has  shown  that  the 
parent  ospreys’  nesting  behavior  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  one 
young. 

These  young  nestlings  will  be  taken 
from  their  nests  to  hacking  towers  in 
Pennsylvania  in  mid  to  late  June  when 
the  young  are  four  weeks  old.  At  this 
age  the  young  will  have  a good  chance 
of  surviving  without  their  parents, 
will  already  be  imprinted  by  their 
parents  activities  (know  they  are 
ospreys),  but  may  not  be  imprinted  to 
their  birth  site. 

Hacking  Towers 

Hacking  towers  have  been  erected 
in  optimum  osprey  habitat  at  various 
locations  within  the  state.  A hacking 
tower  is  a U/2  square  meter  platform 
built  nine  meters  above  the  ground 
with  a stick  nest  resembling  an  osprey 
nest  on  top.  A cage  encloses  the  nest 
and  platform  to  prevent  the  young 
birds  from  falling  out  and  to  protect 
them  from  predators.  Shade  and  shel- 
ter have  also  been  provided.  An  obser- 
vation blind,  built  adjacent  to  the 
hacking  platform,  will  enable  re- 
searchers to  feed  and  continually 
observe  the  birds  without  the  birds 
coming  into  visual  contact  with  the 
researchers.  This  will  eliminate  the 
potential  problem  of  the  growing 
ospreys  becoming  tame  or  learning  to 
associate  humans  with  food. 

The  feeding  schedule  will  vary  as 
the  young  grow,  but  fresh  fish  will 
always  be  available.  After  the  birds 
have  fledged  (reached  the  stage  where 
they  can  make  short  flights  from  the 
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nest),  food  will  be  placed  on  the  plat- 
form while  the  ospreys  are  away. 

The  researchers  will  study  the  young 
birds’  behavior  until  they  leave  the 
hacking  area  in  the  fall.  Even  their 
calls  and  “chatter”  will  be  tape- 
recorded  while  they  are  in  the  nest  or 
on  the  platform.  This  information 
will  provide  insight  into  the  upbring- 
ing of  ospreys  and  will  allow  research- 
ers to  modify  their  plans  if  conditions 
warrant. 

When  the  young  ospreys  are  ready 
to  attempt  their  first  flights,  around 
the  end  of  July,  they  will  be  equipped 
with  small,  short  term  (six  week) 
transmitters  so  their  movements  can 
be  traced  and  their  locations  mapped. 
This  will  provide  information  on  the 
movements  of  young  ospreys  as  they 
begin  to  leave  the  nest  and  might  also 
enable  researchers  to  rescue  a bird  if  it 
gets  into  trouble.  So  the  young  birds 
will  be  familiar  with  the  added  weight 
of  a transmitter,  dummy  transmitters 
will  be  placed  on  them  when  they  are 
still  nestlings.  When  they  are  ready  to 
fly,  the  dummy  transmitters  will  be 
replaced  with  functional  ones  attached 
by  cotton  thread  that  will  disintegrate 
after  a few  weeks  and  allow  the  trans- 
mitter to  fall  off.  One  question  hoped 
to  be  answered  by  this  study  is  whether 
ospreys  are  taught  to  catch  fish  by 
their  parents  or  if  their  feeding  be- 
havior is  innate. 

Bands  and  Streamers 

To  aid  in  surveillance,  especially 
after  the  transmitters  have  fallen  off, 
each  fledgling  will  be  equipped  with 
colored  bands  and  streamers  so  that 
individuals  will  be  identifiable  at  long 
distances. 

Dr.  Rymon  and  Schaadt  have  al- 
ready completed  one  year  of  prelimi- 
nary study  on  this  project  and  the 
results  are  encouraging  enough  to 
cause  optimism  about  the  future. 
During  the  1980  season  six  ospreys 
were  brought  into  Pennsylvania, 
placed  on  two  hacking  towers,  and 


five  were  successfully  hacked  into  the 
wild.  This  success  has  provided  re- 
searchers with  the  training  and  exper- 
tise necessary  to  expand  the  project 
during  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  1981  season,  12  birds  will  be 
placed  on  four  hacking  towers  (three 
per  tower);  in  1982,  18  birds  will  be 
placed  on  six  towers;  and  each  year 
from  1983  through  1985,  24  birds  will 
be  released  from  eight  towers.  If  all 
goes  well,  after  the  1985  season,  108 
birds  will  have  been  hacked  in  the 
state.  Also  by  1985,  the  birds  fledged 
between  1980  and  1982  will  have 
reached  sexual  maturity  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  have  returned  to  their 
fledging  site  and  begun  nesting  on 
their  own. 

Major  Undertaking 

This  osprey  hacking  project  is  a 
major  undertaking  which  will  require 
several  years  of  effort  before  any  re- 
sults can  be  shown  or  conclusions 
made,  but  it  is  certainly  justified  just 
by  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
osprey  breeding  range  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  appears  encouraging  because 
of  the  ospreys’  affinity  for  their  fledg- 
ing site  and  their  ability  to  adapt  and 
thrive  around  man.  This  study  also 
will  answer  many  questions  about  the 
feeding  behavior,  nesting  behavior, 
and  movements  of  osprey.  This  will 
aid  future  efforts  to  increase  osprey 
range  throughout  the  country.  The 
experience  gained  from  modifying 
this  hacking  technique,  which  already 
has  proven  successful  in  reintroducing 
peregrine  falcon  and  bald  eagle  popu- 
lations, will  increase  our  ability  to 
protect  and  enhance  other  threatened 
wildlife. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  proud  to  support,  through  its 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, this  promising  reintroduction 
project  and  wishes  the  East  Strouds- 
burg State  College  researchers  the 
best  of  luck  with  this  species  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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My  Rainy  Day  Gobblers 

By  Tom  Betts 


MOST  IMPRESSIVE  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  outdoors  is  the  fierce 
dedication  exhibited  by  the  wild  tur- 
key hunter  in  those  first  few  weeks  of 
May  when  he  matches  wits  with  the 
elusive  spring  gobblers.  That  dedica- 
tion, combined  with  the  zest  that  is 
inspired  by  the  springtime,  is  what 
has  him  out  of  bed  at  4 a.m.  and  all 
tensed  up  for  hours.  But  there  comes  a 
time  to  draw  the  line.  No  matter  how 
devoted  to  the  sport,  you  simply  can’t 
fight  impossible  conditions.  I almost 
drew  that  line  one  dreary  morning 
last  May.  Almost. 

Incessant  rain  pounding  against  my 
dormitory  window  had  awakened  me. 
With  the  alarms  (I  always  set  three) 
scheduled  to  ring  in  a few  minutes, 
I vaulted  from  bed  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  outside  were 
actually  what  the  window  panes 
seemed  to  be  announcing.  Sure 
enough,  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
and  the  stars  I had  entreated  the  night 
before  to  remain  until  dawn  were 
now  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Besides  the 
beating  of  the  rain,  the  only  sound 
was  the  splashing  of  an  automobile  as 
it  plowed  through  streams  of  water  on 
the  street  below. 

I had  been  out  each  morning  of  the 
season  so  far,  and  had  enjoyed  some 
exciting  experiences,  too,  but  now  as  I 
stared  into  the  pre-dawn  black  and 
wet,  bed  seemed  most  inviting.  The 
dismal  woods  and  the  turkey  gobblers 
could  wait. 

Determined  to  give  it  up,  I stepped 
away  from  the  window  and  toward 
my  cot  snug  against  the  inner  wall. 
But  in  passing  my  desk  I noticed  The 
Physics  Problem  Solver  glaring  at  me. 
I had  forgotten  about  classes!  What  a 
difference  it  would  make  to  have  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  woods  before  Cal- 
culus II,  Physics  I,  and  Principles  of 
Economics.  I turned  to  my  closet. 


pulled  on  the  green-and-brown  turkey 
hunting  camouflage,  and  slipped  out 
of  Lyons  Hall. 

As  I drove  away  from  the  Penn  State 
campus,  the  rain  continued  to  fall, 
sometimes  heavy,  sometimes  light, 
but  unrelenting.  Nearly  five  miles  out 
of  town  I reached  a narrow  mountain 
road  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  tur- 
key country.  But  here  I faced  cavern- 
ous ruts  which  had  formed  overnight; 
rivers  of  muddy  water  rushed  across 
the  forest  path.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
only  a fool,  or  maybe  an  idiot,  would 
be  hunting  turkeys  on  such  a morning. 
I appraised  my  qualifications  and 
moved  on. 

Somehow  through  the  nasty  mist  I 
made  it  to  my  spot,  the  exact  place  at 
which  I had  located  four  birds  the 
first  day.  Thoroughly  drenched  and 
slowed  down  a good  bit  by  mounting 
pessimism,  I edged  on  through  the 
steady  drizzle.  The  woods  were  dark 
and  wet,  chilled  and  lifeless.  I knew  it 
was  senseless  to  hunt;  I knew  I would 
never  hear  a gobble  on  this  morning. 
But  as  I had  nothing  to  lose  but  a little 
sleep,  some  of  which  I could  recover 
while  I was  sitting  on  watch,  I steadily 
clawed  my  way  up  the  side  of  Tussey 
Mountain. 

Dripping  Laurel 

If  I hadn’t  already  been  wet  com- 
pletely through,  the  dripping  moun- 
tain laurel  through  which  I was  pick- 
ing my  way  would  have  completed 
the  job.  The  rain  continued  to  fall, 
but  I was  used  to  that;  it  was  when  I 
got  slapped  by  a springing  laurel 
bough  that  I re-evaluated  the  mission. 

When  I finally  reached  the  little 
tangle  of  greenbriar  that  I knew  so 
well,  I was  one  sopping  mess,  pretty 
well  spent  in  energy  and  in  spirit.  But 
I had  made  it.  There  was  something 
in  that. 
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THE  INCESSANT  rain  pounding  against  my 
window  caused  me  to  consider  going  back 
to  bed,  but  the  sight  of  my  physics  and  cal- 
culus books  made  me  reconsider. 


Some  touches  of  gray  were  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  heavy  skies,  but  vivid  in 
my  mind  ran  that  line  from  Shake- 
speare’s Richard  III,  where  the  cruel 
king  just  before  the  fateful  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  reflects,  “The  sun  will 
not  be  seen  to-day.” 

One  pert  cardinal  assaulted  the 
cold  with  his  cheery  morning  song, 
and  was  echoed  by  his  mate  not  far 
off.  A whippoorwill  whistled  clearly 
from  the  valley  below.  All  else  was 
still. 

Once  I caught  myself  nodding  off, 
mesmerized  by  the  steady  dripping 
from  the  brim  of  my  cap.  Of  course 
there  were  times  when  I did  not  catch 
myself,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  later  I 
would  wake  to  the  same  damp  and 
subdued  forest.  Nothing  moved 
against  the  black  silhouettes  of  bud- 
ding oaks.  Once  it  seemed  the  fog  was 
starting  to  thin  and  that  I might  be 
able  to  see  for  a little  distance.  But 
when  I recognized  that  notion  for 
what  it  was,  an  illusion,  I closed  my 
eyes  and  eased  back  into  sleep. 

I’m  not  sure  just  how  long  I slept, 
but  by  the  time  I opened  my  eyes 


again,  the  morning  was  perceptibly 
brighter.  And  though  it  was  still  rain- 
ing, and  though  I knew  that  the  sun 
would  not  be  seen  today,  I struggled 
for  vigilance.  It  was  well  I did.  From 
a hollow  not  far  away,  at  that  very 
instant,  erupted  the  most  thrilling 
sound  the  forest  has  to  offer.  Piercing 
what  fog  remained  and  slicing  through 
the  rain  like  a warming  fire,  the  gobble 
was  crisp  and  clear;  best  of  all,  it  was 
for  real.  There  could  be  no  mistaking 
that  sound;  this  was  no  sleepytime 
illusion.  Astonished  and  excited,  I set 
a course  for  the  calling  tom. 

At  the  upper  edge  of  the  gobbler’s 
ravine  I concealed  myself  in  the 
gnarled  and  tangled  branches  of 
mountain  laurel.  All  around  me  it  was 
thick  with  underbrush,  except  imme- 
diately in  front,  where  a vacant  spot 
afforded  good  vision.  Despite  the 
steady  rain,  the  bird  continued  to 
gobble.  By  and  by,  I decided  to  call 
softly.  I was  answered  at  once  by  a 
serious  gobble.  He  had  accepted.  A 
few  more  faint  hen  imitations  brought 
him  much  closer.  He  had  to  be  near 
the  clearing.  I expected  to  see  him  at 
any  instant,  but  suddenly  I heard  a 
gobble  way  back  down  in  the  valley. 
Shocked,  I wondered  what  I could 
have  done  wrong.  All  was  quiet  for 
several  minutes. 

Two  Birds! 

Then  sounded  again  that  piercing 
gobble,  not  75  yards  away.  And  then 
another,  much  farther  down  the  slope. 
Now  I understood.  There  were  two 
birds!  And  my  calls  were  good  enough 
for  both;  they  filled  the  woods  with 
alternating  gobbles.  Never  had  I 
heard  such  competition.  First  one  and 
then  the  other.  For  a while  it  seemed 
as  if  I'd  been  forgotten  altogether.  But 
a few  delicate  purrs  from  my  dia- 
phragm call  returned  attention  to  me, 
and  Goth  birds  started  in. 

The  closer  bird  showed  up  first, 
striding  into  the  clearing  in  a grand 
manner.  In  full  strut,  he  paraded 
across  the  opening,  displaying  an  im- 
pressive beard.  He  was  a big,  big  bird. 
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But  suddenly  he  turned  from  his  in- 
terest in  me  and  cocked  his  head 
toward  another  edge  of  the  clearing. 
There  came  the  second  bird,  strutting 
in  similar  fashion,  but  with  much  less 
to  show  off.  This  was  a small  gobbler 
and  sported  but  a tiny  tuft  of  beard. 
Obviously  he  was  intruding  upon  the 
old  bird’s  territory,  and  I had  a pretty 
good  idea  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  old  bird  raced  across  the  clear- 
ing, determined  to  drive  off  this  inter- 
loper. And  the  jake,  which  with  each 
attack  would  disappear  for  a moment 
in  the  thickets  at  the  edge,  would 
promptly  reappear,  only  to  be  run  off 
again.  For  ten  minutes,  the  fight,  if  it 
could  be  called  that,  continued.  Fi- 
nally the  smaller  bird,  after  a fierce 
onslaught,  did  not  come  back,  and  I 
supposed  that  he  had  given  up. 

Now  the  old  gobbler,  victor  in  still 
another  battle,  shifted  his  keen  eyes 
toward  my  hiding  spot.  With  tail 
fanned  and  wings  lowered,  he  seemed 
much  more  worked  up  now  than  be- 
fore. Some  pretty  hen  calls  easily  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  audience  was 
proud  of  the  champ  and  eagerly  await- 
ing him. 

But  he  would  move  in  no  closer  than 
50  yards,  and  I was  not  risking  every- 
thing on  such  a shot.  I tried  every  hen 
sound  I knew;  I even  tried  absolute 
silence  to  urge  him  closer.  I began  to 
understand  how  this  bird  had  grown 
so  old  and  so  huge.  Doubtless  more 
than  one  hunter  had  retired  from  the 
engagement  baffled  and  disappointed. 
But  I was  not  giving  up.  I had  an  idea 
how  to  bring  the  wily  bird  into  range. 

That  old  bird  would  hardly  have 
forgotten  his  younger  rival.  Why  not 
excite  the  stubborn  guy  a little,  make 
him  a little  jealous  maybe?  All  I had 
to  do  was  make  him  think  the  jake  had 
circled  and  was  now  eloping  with  the 
hen.  I knew  the  plan  would  work. 

It  was  still  raining,  and  I couldn’t 
do  anything  about  that,  but  I let 
things  get  as  quiet  as  I could,  to  ad- 
vance the  notion  to  the  old  gobbler 
that  the  hen  had  been  distracted. 
Then  I let  out  with  the  most  natural 


gobble  I was  capable  of.  Apparently 
that  was  the  last  thing  the  old  tom  had 
expected  to  hear — and  surely  it  was  the 
last  thing  he  cared  to  hear.  His  head 
whipped  in  my  direction  and  swelled 
once  again,  ready  to  do  battle. 

Every  time  I gobbled,  he  responded 
— once,  twice,  sometimes  with  three 
gobbles  in  succession.  Enraged  but 
cautious,  he  stepped  carefully  through 
the  cold  rain  in  my  direction.  His 
beautiful  black  feathers  glistened  with 
the  wet,  but  as  I peered  through  the 
laurel  into  the  swirling  mist  he  seemed 
a ghost.  Only  the  vigorous  gobbles, 
which  seemed  never  to  end,  dispelled 
the  sense  it  was  all  a vision. 

I began  to  wonder  now  about  the 
defeated  jake  and  supposed  him  high 
on  a distant  knoll  taking  in  all  the  ac- 
tion. Maybe,  I reflected,  all  of  this 
would  provide  that  young  bird  with  a 
good  education.  He’d  sure  get  a good 
lesson  when  the  shotgun,  now  lying 
across  my  lap,  was  fired.  But  all 
thoughts  of  the  jake  dissolved  when 


THE  JAKE  would  disappear  after  each  at- 
tack and  then  reappear,  only  to  be  run  off 
again  by  the  old  proud  gobbler. 
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the  mighty  gobbler,  now  close  at 
hand,  stepped  into  a space  between 
two  beeches. 

He  was  so  close  I could  make  out  a 
cluster  of  Dutchman’s-breeches  just 
behind  him.  He  was  impressive  as  he 
stood  there,  his  beard  gently  touching 
the  soaked  leaves  ahead  of  the  power- 
ful wings.  Tail  fully  fanned  and  spurs 
ready  for  action,  the  big  bird  moved 
steadily  toward  me. 

I kept  gobbling.  That  was  what 
kept  him  coming — thinking  that  young 
whippersnapper  was  absconding  with 
his  hen.  And  since  that  hen  had  for  a 
long  time  been  silent  . . . well,  I could 
just  imagine  his  fury.  On  he  came.  In 
the  rain. 

Now  this  enormous  gobbler  was 
within  perhaps  40  yards,  and  I gaped 
in  fascination.  I was  conscious  of  the 
rain  running  from  the  brim  of  my  cap 
down  my  neck  and  only  with  great 
difficulty  was  I able  to  suppress  a 
shudder.  I was  wet  and  cold,  and 
surely  shivering;  but  I was  looking  at 
the  largest  bird  I had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  On  he  came.  In  the  pouring  rain. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared 
straight  ahead,  straight  at  me  lodged 
in  the  clump  of  laurel.  With  the  box 
call  behind  my  back  I gobbled  once 
more.  More  cautiously  now  than  ever, 
he  took  a step  my  way.  I thought  to 
myself  how  much  easier  it  would  have 
been  to  call  in  the  jake.  But  this  was  a 
trophy  bird.  This  was  the  kind  of  bird 
every  turkey  hunter  dreams  of. 

I knew  the  time  had  come.  The 
beautiful  old  gobbler  stood  30  yards 
away,  imperious  and  defiant.  When, 
coming  on,  he  passed  behind  a 
poplar,  I seized  the  fore-end  of  my 
shotgun  with  my  left  hand.  But  then 
he  appeared,  looking  right  at  me 


again.  I had  to  wait.  For  several 
minutes  he  did  not  move.  Hoping  to 
get  him  to  proceed  so  I might  have 
another  chance  for  the  gun,  I resolved 
on  one  more  gobble.  With  the  box  still 
behind  my  back,  so  that  there  would 
occur  no  perceptible  movement,  I 
gave  a healthy  shake. 

All  of  a sudden,  from  the  laurel 
thicket  immediately  behind  me  there 
exploded  a violent  thrashing.  As  I 
automatically  swung  in  that  direc- 
tion, I heard  heavy  wingbeats  against 
the  shrubs.  There  flew  the  jake,  fight- 
ing for  an  opening  in  the  thicket  and 
putting  all  the  time. 

Astounded,  I whipped  around  again 
and  burst  out  of  the  tangle  of  laurel, 
hoping  for  some  kind  of  shot  at  the 
huge  bird  I had  called  in  so  close.  He 
had  vanished. 

No  Gobbles  Now 

I stood  there  in  the  rain.  All  now 
was  quiet.  I pressed  my  head  against 
the  smooth  damp  bark  of  the  beech 
which  stood  so  straight  and  tall  beside 
me.  There  were  no  gobbles  now,  no 
putts — no  sounds  of  any  sort.  Only  the 
ceaseless  dripping  on  the  saturated 
forest  floor.  Now  again  I felt  the  rain, 
the  water  rolling  down  my  neck,  the 
heavy  clothes  as  they  clung  to  me  and 
chilled  every  movement.  All  was  cold 
and  wet,  everything  was  soaked.  Com- 
pletely miserable,  I started  for  the 
car.  A long,  wet  walk  lay  ahead;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  were  calculus  and 
physics  and  economics,  I wasn’t  sure 
in  what  order. 

As  I trudged  through  the  wet  woods 
on  this  cheerless  day,  it  suddenly  came 
home  to  me  that  I had  had  quite  a 
time.  I might  have  been  the  only  per- 
son “fool”  enough  to  venture  into  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains  in  this  pour- 
ing rain,  but  I had  called  right  up  to 
me  out  of  the  dark  and  the  fog  two 
proud  turkey  gobblers.  One  thing  was 
certain:  after  the  experience  with  my 
rainy  day  gobblers,  I was  a whole  lot 
more  ready  for  the  day’s  classes  than 
some  30,000  other  students  still  asleep 
on  campus. 
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BEAR  HIBERNATION 

Subject  of  Ecological  and  Medical  Research 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


UMEROUS  FALLACIES  have 
persisted  for  many  generations 
concerning  the  natural  history  of 
bears.  This  is  particularly  true  of  that 
portion  of  bear  biology  dealing  with 
hibernation  or  “winter  dormancy.” 
For  example,  many  people  believe 
that  a bear  will  use  the  same  winter 
den  year  after  year.  However,  in 
Pennsylvania  our  research  indicates 
only  about  six  percent  of  the  winter 
dens  are  used  during  consecutive  years 
by  any  bear  and  that  only  rarely  is  the 
same  den  reused  by  the  same  bear. 
Similar  results  have  been  reported  for 
black  bears  in  Arizona  (LeCount  1980) 
and  Idaho  (Beecham  et  al  1980),  indi- 
cating that  availability  of  suitable  den 
sites  probably  is  not  a limiting  factor 
in  bear  population  densities. 

Another  common  belief  is  that 
mother  bears,  after  giving  birth  to 
cubs  while  sleeping  in  the  winter  den, 
do  not  even  know  how  many  cubs 
they  have  until  they  awaken  in  the 
spring.  A number  of  bear  researchers 
can  testify  that  throughout  the  winter 
denned  mother  bears  frequently  are 
quite  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
their  dens.  In  fact,  the  world’s  record 
“backward  crawl”  has  probably  been 
set  by  bear  researchers  attempting  to 
vacate  occupied  bear  dens  where  they 
were  not  welcomed  by  the  tenants! 

True  or  Semi-Hibernators? 

At  present  there  is  some  controversy 
among  biological  and  physiological 
professionals  as  to  whether  bears  are 
“true”  hibernators.  Traditionally, 
bears  have  not  been  classified  as  true 
hibernators  because  of  their  relatively 
high  level  of  physical  awareness  dur- 
ing winter  dormancy.  However,  re- 


cent physiological  studies  indicate 
that  bears,  in  some  ways,  are  better 
adapted  for  hibernation  than  most  of 
those  considered  true  hibernators. 

Animals  such  as  the  woodchuck, 
hamster,  and  ground  squirrel  are  con- 
sidered true  hibernators.  Their  heart 
rate  reduces  dramatically  during 
hibernation  and  body  temperatures 
may  drop  by  more  than  60  degrees  to 
where  it  is  only  slightly  above  freez- 
ing. While  in  this  condition  they  are 
not  easily  aroused  and  these  true  hi- 
bernators are  generally  incapable  of 
movement.  In  bears,  by  comparison, 
body  temperature  reduces  by  less  than 
15  degrees,  although  heart  rate  drops 
from  about  40  beats  per  minute  dur- 
ing summer  sleep  to  about  8 beats  per 
minute  (Folk  et  al  1972).  While  in 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  bears  are  true  hiberna- 
tors is  subject  for  debate,  but  bears  are 
easily  aroused  during  their  winter  sleep  and 
are  quite  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
dens. 
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their  winter  dens,  bears  are  usually 
easily  aroused  and  capable  of  rapid 
movement  at  short  notice. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  studies 
have  revealed  that  the  “true”  hiberna- 
tors  mentioned  above  emerge  from 
their  hibernative  state  for  short 
periods  every  few  days,  becoming 
normothermic  and  feeding  on  food 
caches,  urinating  and  defecating 
(Folk  et  al  1972).  By  contrast,  bears 
move  into  a hibernative  state  much 
more  gradually  and  remain  in  that 
state  for  extended  periods.  They 
might  not  feed,  drink,  urinate  or  defe- 
cate for  periods  up  to  six  months. 
Accordingly,  bears  may  be  active 
physically;  however,  in  some  respects 
they  are  in  deep  hibernation  physio- 
logically. 

Medical  implications 

In  recent  years  bears  have  been  the 
subject  of  medical,  as  well  as  ecolog- 
ical, research.  Dr.  Ralph  Nelson  and  a 
team  of  Mayo  Clinic  scientists  have 
been  studying  hibernating  bears  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  results  appear  to 
have  possible  human  medical  implica- 
tions. Bears  were  determined  to  con- 
sume about  20,000  calories  a day 
during  the  final  month  prior  to  hiber- 
nation but  used  only  about  4,000  cal- 
ories a day  while  hibernating. 
Accordingly,  during  one  late  fall  day 
bears  normally  consumed  enough 
food  to  sustain  them  through  five  days 
of  hibernation. 

The  medical  research  team  suspects 
that  a hormone  controls  a bear’s 
winter  sleep  patterns,  and  that  dis- 
covery and  proper  utilization  of  this 
hormone  might  cause  similar  effects 
in  humans.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
this  hormone  might  be  helpful  in 
treating  human  disease  such  as  kidney 
failure,  sleep  disorders,  obesity  and 
starvation. 


Summary 

Bears  rarely  reuse  the  same  den, 
and  while  in  their  winter  dens  bears 
are  usually  cognizant  of  surrounding 
activities.  Some  evidence  indicates 
that  bears  should  be  considered  true 
hibernators,  and  bears  are  important 
in  medical  as  well  as  ecological  re- 
search . 
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Deer  Hunters— Reduce  Your  Luck  Factor 


By  Ted  Montgomery 


EVERY  DEER  season  brings  a series 
of  occurrences,  mistakes  and  ex- 
cuses over  which  the  hunter  has  little 
control.  My  father,  who  introduced 
me  to  the  wonderful  world  of  deer 
hunting,  claims  that  to  be  a successful 
deer  hunter  you  must  have  a high 
degree  of  luck.  In  fact,  he  feels  luck 
accounts  for  90  percent  of  a successful 
hunt  while  the  hunter’s  skill  makes  up 
10  percent.  I like  to  believe  I am  a bet- 
ter deer  hunter  than  his  figures  indi- 
cate and  only  on  rare  occasions  will  I 
consider  luck  more  than  a 50/50  ratio. 
A dedicated  deer  hunter  can  reduce 
his  luck  percentage  if  he  will  do  the 
following: 

A.  Know  the  whitetail. 

B.  Study  his  hunting  area. 

C.  Be  familiar  with  his  rifle. 

D.  Practice  proper  deer  hunting 
techniques. 

E.  Stay  alert. 

F.  Stay  put. 

Let’s  go  into  these  points  in  some 
detail. 

Know  the  Whitetail 

First  of  all,  you  are  probably  asking 
yourself,  “Where  does  this  guy  get  off 
telling  me  how  to  hunt  deer.  Why,  I 
was  hunting  deer  before  he  was  born.” 
Well,  maybe  you  were.  But  no  one, 
and  I mean  no  one,  enjoys  this  sport 
more  than  I do.  In  my  sixteen  years  of 
deer  hunting  I have  bagged  sixteen 
whitetails,  nine  of  which  were  bucks. 
No  I’m  not  a Larry  Benoit  or  a George 
Block  III,  but  I do  know  the  whitetail. 
I accumulated  a lot  of  my  knowledge 
by  reading  everything  I could  get  my 
hands  on  that  concerned  the  white- 
tail.  My  “library”  consists  of  maga- 
zines, books,  articles  and  a large  col- 
lection of  GAME  NEWS.  I constantly 
review  my  reading  material.  I have 
often  been  found  reading  about  deer 


HELPFUL  TIPS  are  available  to  those  who 
read  and  review  stories  and  articles  about 
deer  behavior  and  deer  hunting. 


hunting  while  sitting  on  my  shady 
porch  in  July. 

Naturally,  much  knowledge  comes 
from  the  woods  where  the  action  is. 
Don’t  wait  for  deer  season  to  arrive  to 
obtain  more  facts  about  the  whitetail. 
A mistake  during  deer  season  can  cost 
you  that  buck  you’ve  always  waited 
for.  Prior  knowledge  can  help  you 
avoid  that  mistake. 

Study  Your  Hunting  Area 

Just  as  you  should  not  wait  until  the 
opening  Monday  to  learn  about  the 
whitetail,  you  should  not  wait  until 
deer  season  to  enter  the  area  where 
you  are  planning  to  hunt.  I visit  my 
deer  hunting  area  numerous  times 
during  the  small  game  season.  No,  I 
don’t  have  a hunting  camp  and  I don’t 
hunt  in  my  backyard.  In  fact,  I drive 
over  60  miles  to  get  to  the  Oil  City 
region  where  my  uncle.  Jack  Reed, 
and  I hunt.  Usually  the  week  before 
deer  season  opens  I decide  where  I'm 
going  to  stand,  check  for  clear  shoot- 
ing lanes,  step  off  distances  to  conspic- 
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I KNOW  OF  no  deer  hunter  who  shot  a deer 
while  sleeping.  Being  constantly  prepared 
for  that  shot  of  a lifetime  is  an  important 
success  factor. 

uous  rocks  or  trees,  and  familiarize 
myself  with  landmarks.  This  proce- 
dure has  numerous  advantages,  such 
as  making  it  easy  for  me  to  find  my 
stand  in  the  dark,  letting  me  know 
when  a clear  shot  will  present  itself, 
and  making  me  aware  of  anything 
that  looks  different  — something 
which  will  probably  be  a deer. 


Be  Familiar  With  Your  Rifle 

Too  many  hunters  bring  out  their 
deer  rifle  on  Sunday  night,  load  it  up 
on  Monday  morning,  miss  a buck  be- 
fore 5 p.m.,  and  have  the  rifle  back  in 
the  closet  by  8 p.m.,  where  it  will  stay 
till  next  year’s  opening  day.  Your  deer 
rifle  should  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  the 


steering  wheel  of  your  car.  Practice 
does  not  necessarily  mean  shooting 
100  rounds  a week,  but  it  does  mean 
shouldering  the  gun  with  your  hunt- 
ing coat  on  and  learning  to  quickly 
pick  up  objects  in  the  scope. 

I am  not  going  to  say  one  caliber  is 
better  than  another.  Naturally  I have 
my  favorite,  which  is  a Winchester 
32  Special  with  a Weaver  4x  side- 
mounted  scope.  I like  this  rifle  be- 
cause it  is  light,  carries  enough  wallop 
to  keep  ’em  down,  and  is  a great  brush 
gun.  No,  the  32  Special  won’t  shoot 
through  a 6-inch  maple  and  kill  a 
grizzly,  but  I do  have  witnesses  to  a 
shot  of  mine  that  went  through  a 
2-inch  sapling  and  broke  the  shoulder 
of  a fine  12-inch  spike  during  the  1977 
season. 

Whatever  rifle  you  choose,  be  sure 
you  know  how  to  shoot  it  accurately. 
Use  one  you  can  be  comfortable  and 
confident  with.  You  not  only  owe  it  to 
yourself — you  owe  it  to  the  deer. 

Practicing  Deer  Hunting 
Techniques 

Each  and  every  time  I enter  the 
woods  I pretend  it’s  the  Monday  after 
Thanksgiving.  I look  constantly,  prac- 
tice walking  quietly  and  work  on 
developing  the  patience  necessary  for 
the  long  hours  of  waiting  on  stand.  I 
believe  the  self-discipline  required  for 
stand  hunting  is  probably  the  hardest 
skill  to  acquire. 

Deer  don't  appear  just  during  hunt- 
ing season.  They  are  in  the  woods  each 
and  every  day  to  be  studied  and  ad- 
mired. In  my  opinion,  the  whitetail  is 
the  most  beautiful  animal  in  the  state, 
maybe  in  the  nation,  and  anyone  who 
disagrees  probably  hasn’t  seen  a doe 
with  her  new  fawns  or  a massive  buck 
lying  under  a hemlock.  You  are  miss- 
ing so  much  hunting  if  you  believe 
you  must  carry  a gun  every  time  you 
enter  the  woods. 

As  fall  approaches,  activity  in  the 
herd  increases.  Bucks  are  nearing  the 
rut,  more  people  are  in  the  woods, 
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and  your  chances  to  observe  the  white- 
tail  are  greater.  Take  advantage  of 
Pennsylvania’s  woods  throughout  the 
year,  and  especially  in  the  fall. 

Stay  Alert 

I know  of  no  deer  hunter  who  has 
ever  shot  a deer  while  sleeping,  al- 
though I know  many  who  have  missed 
chances  because  they  were  not  ready. 
Some  guys  feel  that  when  they  hear  a 
nearby  shot  they  will  get  prepared  for 
a bounding  deer.  Well,  my  friend,  it 
doesn’t  always  happen  that  way.  Of 
the  sixteen  deer  I have  taken,  only 
three  appeared  after  shooting  occurred 
nearby.  Also,  of  those  sixteen,  seven 
tried  to  sneak  around  behind  me. 

The  use  of  your  eyes  during  deer 
season  is  naturally  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, but  don’t  neglect  your  ears. 
Your  eyes  can  cover  less  than  180 
degrees,  but  you  can  hear  over  360 
degrees.  By  using  your  ears  to  their 
fullest  advantage,  you  will  stay  alert 
and  thereby  be  ready.  My  favorite 
hunting  spot  is  very  close  to  a small 
creek  which  runs  fairly  fast  and  loud. 
Even  though  this  does  restrict  my 
hearing  to  some  degree,  it  does  have  a 
major  benefit — a deer  can  not  cross 
the  creek  without  making  a noise.  I 
generally  stand  with  my  back  to  the 
stream  and  let  my  hearing  “see” 
what’s  behind  me. 

I also  refuse  to  build  a fire  before  I 
have  my  deer,  even  where  it  is  safe 
and  legal  to  do  so.  I know  many  hunt- 
ers believe  smoke  doesn’t  bother  deer 
and  maybe  they  are  right,  but  if  I am 
gathering  firewood  I’m  not  hunting, 
and  if  I’m  not  hunting  I can’t  expect 
to  get  a deer. 

If  you  hunt  properly,  come  night 
you  should  be  as  tired  mentally  as  you 
are  physically.  Believe  me,  you  will 
get  more  out  of  the  hunting  day  by 
staying  alert,  watching  for  the  slight- 
est sign  of  a whitetail,  and  listening 
for  the  unseen. 


Stay  Put 

Everything  mentioned  previously 
applies  to  all  forms  of  hunting.  This 
portion  deals  with  stand  hunting,  the 
method  I most  prefer,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  season.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  of  you  who  have  driven  deer  by  me 
for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  ten  deer 
you  helped  me  put  in  the  freezer  can 
be  directly  related  to  hunter  move- 
ment. The  other  six  kills  may  or  may 
not  have  been,  but  don’t  bet  against  it. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  deer 
hunting  from  a stand  is  to  be  sure  you 
are  comfortable.  I prefer  to  sit  when- 
ever I can,  for  two  reasons — I can  stay 
warmer  sitting,  and  I can  sit  in  one 
place  longer  than  I can  stand.  The 
mental  strain  while  being  on  a stand 
can  indeed  be  frustrating,  so  don’t 
compound  your  problems  by  being 
uncomfortable. 

Many  hunters  cannot  sit  in  one  spot 
for  more  than  a half-hour,  and  some 
of  these  walk  constantly,  covering 
more  area  in  a day  than  I do  all  sea- 
son. A few  are  successful.  All  I know  is 
what  works  for  me  and  what  I can  do 
best.  You  are  the  one  who  must  make 
a decision  as  to  how  you  prefer  to 
hunt.  But  I say  again  to  all  of  you  who 
like  to  walk — thanks!  I couldn’t  have 
been  so  successful  without  you. 

As  each  new  deer  season  approaches, 
I review  my  photo  album  with  pride, 
remembering  past  hunts  and  the  joys  I 
have  experienced  in  the  woods.  I re- 
member my  first  buck  and  the  pride- 
ful look  it  brought  to  my  father’s  eyes. 
I remember  the  10-point  that  ap- 
peared five  seconds  after  I shot  a 
6-pointer.  All  of  my  memories  will 
stay  with  me  forever,  and  by  follow- 
ing some  of  my  suggestions  perhaps 
similar  pleasant  memories  will  exist 
for  you  also.  Remember  one  impor- 
tant point — reducing  your  luck  factor 
will  take  work,  but  you  will  enjoy  the 
final  outcome. 
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Remembering  that  incredible  day  with  . . . 


The  Ten-Minute  Turkeys 

By  John  Plowman,  Jr, 


WH1TEY  HILL,  left,  is  proud  of  his  20-pound 
gobbler,  and  Alex  Terry  can  be  proud,  too, 
after  calling  in  two  gobblers  within  ten 
minutes. 

THE  ALARM  clock  sliced  through 
the  camp’s  tranquility  and  the 
morning  was  greeted  with  taciturn 
complaints  of  hunters  grown  weary  of 
3 a.m.  reveilles.  This  was  the  fourth 
dawn  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  and 
it  was  plagued  with  abnormally  cold 
weather  and  a poor  showing  by  the 
turkeys  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state  we  were  visiting.  Inside  the 
soothing  security  of  warm  sleeping 
bags,  it  was  difficult  to  generate  much 


enthusiasm  for  getting  up  and  facing 
reality. 

Since  opening  morning,  cold  and 
cloudy  conditions  had  prevailed,  keep- 
ing the  lid  on  those  mystical  symptoms 
that  encourage  turkey  talk  and 
hunters’  passions.  Each  morning  we 
had  followed  tested  procedures  learned 
from  past  experiences  to  locate  a coop- 
erative tom.  Our  party  consisted  of 
hunters  with  varying  degrees  of  tur- 
key expertise.  All  had  scored  at  least 
once  or  twice  in  the  past,  and  several 
were  old-woods  types  that  simply 
know  a turkey’s  mind  inside  and  out, 
often  tagging  birds  in  both  seasons. 
But  even  with  such  talent  available, 
not  even  an  unsophisticated  young 
jake  had  been  fooled  during  the  first 
few  days. 

By  mid-morning  of  the  first  two 
days,  most  of  us  drifted  back  to  camp 
for  a post-hunt  discussion,  each 
hunter  hoping  the  others  had  made 
contact  with  a bird  in  the  right  mood. 
Considering  our  efforts,  which  de- 
ployed into  several  directions  from 
camp,  it  was  surprising  that  all  we 
could  show  for  our  trouble  was  the 
consolation  of  superb  meditation, 
great  scenery  absorbed,  and  lots  of  ex- 
ercise. These  are  beneficial  byprod- 
ucts of  turkey  hunting  and  appreci- 
ated by  us,  but  by  mid-week  we  were 
ready  for  a break  in  the  weather  and  a 
change  in  our  fortunes. 

My  own  treks  took  me  back  to 
favorite  hollows  and  headlands  that 
had  produced  gobblers  in  other  times. 
From  vantage  points  overlooking  the 
vast  country,  I addressed  the  forested 
hills  with  respectable  turkey  talk, 
cackles  to  crow  calls,  and  such  com- 
binations as  to  cure  the  lockjaw  prob- 
lem with  at  least  one  bird.  Returning 
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to  camp  at  the  end  of  each  morning’s 
exploration  was  a booster  to  our  dis- 
appointing hunting.  Egos  were 
soothed  and  the  outlook  temporarily 
brightened  by  the  waiting  coffee, 
good  food  and  sociable  dissertations 
by  the  fireplace.  Camp  chores  and 
afternoon  trout  fishing  also  rounded 
out  the  day,  but  our  private  thoughts 
still  focused  on  the  undiscovered  gob- 
blers. 

Wednesday  proved  to  be  different, 
as  my  customary  stalk  following  Bob’s 
breakfast  took  me  into  familiar  terri- 
tory to  the  southeast.  Not  having  the 
enthusiasm  to  strike  out  very  far,  I 
had  decided  to  hunt  closer  to  camp 
and  confine  my  search  to  our  own 
hollow.  By  9 o’clock  I had  worked  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  On  the  way  back 
down,  I chanced  one  more  random 
call  which,  by  some  miracle,  was 
timed  just  right  to  jolt  a gobbler  into 
sounding  off  within  earshot.  This  was 
only  a few  hundred  yards  from  camp, 
although  no  one  had  been  there  for 
several  hours.  The  bird  gobbled  from 
far  up  on  my  right,  close  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  Not  an  ideal  setup,  but  I 
made  no  complaint.  I was  grateful  he 
had  broken  the  ice  of  so  many  silent 
spring  mornings. 

Approaching  this  bird  would  take 
me  through  very  sparse  cover,  but  I 
carefully  edged  toward  him  renewed 
in  spirit  and  optimism.  Working  as 
close  as  I dared,  I decided  to  quietly 
burrow  into  a laurel  thicket  and  take 
my  chances.  With  a well-controlled 
breath,  I eased  the  young  hen  yelp 
and  subtle  purr  over  the  mouth  call’s 
diaphragm.  Once  more  the  gobbler 
let  loose  from  his  position  above.  My 
heart  started  to  hammer  from  the  sud- 
den excitement  that  always  afflicts 
turkey  hunters  at  such  a moment.  He 
never  showed.  After  what  seemed  an 
eternity,  I realized  that  the  turkey’s 
second  answer  to  my  call  had  been  his 
last.  The  bird  simply  shut  up  and  left 
me  curled  up  in  the  brush  on  that  cold 
hillside,  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

With  a slow  crawl  back  to  camp 


full  of  sportsman’s  sorrow,  I hated  to 
think  how  my  failure  would  be  ration- 
alized, considering  how  poor  our 
score  had  been.  But  the  disaster  was 
tempered  by  good  news.  Some  of  the 
gang  had  also  finally  heard  and 
located  birds.  You  could  smell  the 
adrenaline  coursing  through  us.  We 
made  serious  plans  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, knowing  that  Thursday  would  be 
the  day.  I decided  to  join  two  of  our 
better  hunters,  Whitey  Hill  and  Alex 
Terry,  to  investigate  some  new  terri- 
tory where  gobblers  had  been  spotted. 
The  bird  I flunked  out  with  would  be 
left  to  those  in  the  group  with  less  en- 
durance, since  it  was  close  to  camp. 
Even  the  fishing  picked  up  during  the 
afternoon,  as  we  looked  forward  to 
the  next  morning’s  adventure. 

Little  Grumbling 

Sharing  a better  outlook,  there  was 
little  grumbling  about  getting  up  on 
Thursday.  Whitey,  as  official  guide, 
Alex,  the  expert  caller,  and  I piled 
into  the  truck  and  drove  twelve  miles 
through  the  early  morning  darkness, 
our  vivid  imaginations  conjuring  up 
fantasies  of  how  we  would  surely  con- 
nect. Hunters  are  good  at  this,  even 
though  reality  rarely  if  ever  matches 
such  dreams. 

Whitey  was  familiar  with  this  new 
area,  having  made  several  trips  previ- 
ously and  seeing  plenty  of  turkey  sign. 
There  would  be  a long  walk  back  in, 
he  said,  but  it  would  be  worth  it,  with 
less  other-hunter  competition  and  a 
promise  of  cooperative,  less  gun-shy 
gobblers. 
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The  long  hike  in  virtual  darkness 
was  my  favorite  kind:  uphill,  of 
course,  and  over  a rutted  and  treach- 
erous logging  road  which  offered  all 
sorts  of  hazards  to  the  uninitiated.  We 
stumbled  and  skidded  around,  scold- 
ing each  other  for  the  lack  of  finesse 
and  ability  to  walk  Indian-style . 
Woodcock  made  their  presence 
known  from  nearby  wet  spots  along 
the  trail,  noisily  performing  “mud- 
season”  mating  flights  under  the  wan- 
ing moon.  Proceeding  farther  back 
into  the  hunting  grounds,  the  pre- 
dawn quiet  was  checked  by  the  stir- 
rings of  the  day’s  first  songbirds, 
opening  up  with  a cautious  chorus. 
Being  on  foot,  instead  of  tolerating 
the  annoyance  and  imprisonment  of  a 
vehicle,  we  could  recognize  the  wild- 
life waking  up  and  appreciate  just 
how  alive  the  forest  is  before  sun-up. 

Occasionally  Alex  would  signal  for 
a pause  to  carefully  tune  in  experi- 
enced ears  for  any  turkeys  announcing 
their  positions.  We  were  eager  for 
action,  and  the  day  had  yet  to  prove 
itself.  Soon  the  trail  divided,  and  we 
turned  to  descend  into  an  eerie  bot- 
tomland dotted  with  gnarled  aspen 
and  scrub  oak.  These  were  defined  by 
wide  open  expanses  which  once  had 
been  active  beaver  ponds.  The  stark 
landscape  became  more  lonely,  and  in 
the  dull,  soft  light  gave  us  the  feeling 
of  a haunted  environment.  In  whis- 
pers, Whitey  and  Alex  debated  the 
potential  of  this  strange  place,  decid- 
ing to  take  stock  from  wooded  high 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  vale. 

Everyone  Started  to  Dive 

Alex  called  first.  Before  he  could 
finish,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
roosting  gobbler’s  hasty  answer.  The 
scene  was  instantly  electrified.  Every- 
one started  to  dive  for  a hole  to  hide 
in,  while  trying  to  tell  each  other  a 
workable  plan  of  action.  I stayed  be- 
hind the  others,  since  I was  carrying 
camera  equipment  instead  of  a shot- 
gun in  hopes  of  recording  several  suc- 
cesses. 

The  gobbler  thundered  out  again 


AFTER  AN  exciting  ten  minutes,  the  two 
hunters  pause  to  relish  the  special  morning 
and  to  thank  the  Red  Gods  for  their  success. 


and  again,  and  Alex  teased  and 
tempted  him.  The  bird  obviously  was 
still  on  the  roost.  Then  we  heard  it 
come  crashing  down  through  the  trees 
to  a noisy  landing.  It  was  in  a patch  of 
woods  some  200  yards  away,  separ- 
ated from  us  by  a flooded  beaver 
pond. 

Alex  anticipated  precisely  what  this 
gobbler  would  need  to  hear  to  equal- 
ize this  match  of  wits.  Once  he  had 
worked  the  bird  into  making  double 
gobbles,  frustrated  struts  and  such 
dramatics,  Alex  let  loose  with  a well- 
placed  fly-down-cackle  lyric  that  was 
too  much  for  his  feathered  audience. 
The  tom  trotted  out  from  his  cover 
and  crossed  the  swamp,  gobbling 
away  to  announce  his  intentions. 
Whitey  and  Alex  were  motionless 
now,  well  hidden  but  still  able  to 
follow  the  bird’s  movement.  We  were 
situated  higher  than  the  fast- approach- 
ing turkey,  and  Whitey  got  the  nod  to 
take  the  shot.  As  the  bird  moved  up 
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toward  them,  Whitey  waited  until 
only  20-some  yards  separated  them, 
then  sent  a high-velocity  load  of  No.  4 
shot  into  the  swollen,  bluish-red  head 
when  it  popped  up  in  view.  As  often 
happens  with  sidehill  shots,  both  the 
wildly  thrashing  turkey  and  hunter 
went  spinning  for  a downhill  tumble. 
But  Whitey  soon  secured  the  sleek 
20-pounder. 

A momentous  occasion  in  turkey 
hunting — the  ultimate  taste  of  victory 
in  outsmarting  the  King  of  the  Woods 
— and  we  all  shared  the  significance 
of  the  moment.  We  showed  our 
respect  for  the  handsome  game  bird 
by  the  sincere  admiration  any  turkey 
hunter  has  for  his  favorite  adversary. 
Photos  were  taken,  the  10-inch  beard 
measured,  and  tagging  completed 
with  great  flair  by  Whitey.  We  were 
then  ready  to  strut  ourselves,  and 
wasted  no  time  heading  back  for  the 
homeward  trail,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
honors  to  be  bestowed  at  camp. 

Before  we  completely  departed  the 
patch  of  hardwoods,  Alex,  more  out 
of  instinct  than  habit,  slowed  down 
our  pace  and  produced  one  more  en- 
core of  turkey  talk,  like  saying  good- 
bye. I felt  that  with  all  the  action  that 
had  just  taken  place,  this  was  unneces- 
sary, and  I was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
camp.  But  incredibly,  two  gobblers 
simultaneously  sounded  off.  How 
could  this  be?  With  Whitey’s  shot  and 
our  subsequent  movement  and  con- 
versation, how  could  any  more  wary 
birds  still  be  in  the  area?  The  three  of 
us,  then  loosely  strung  out  along  the 
open  trail,  were  astonished  and  real- 
ized we  had  to  do  something  to  take 
advantage  of  this  rare  situation. 

The  birds  seemed  near  and  the  only 
ground  cover  available  that  would 
conceal  us  sufficiently  consisted  of 
dense  ferns.  Whitey  retreated  back  in 


the  direction  of  his  lucky  spot,  while  I 
squeezed  behind  an  old  oak  stump 
along  the  trail.  Alex  took  the  initiative 
by  blending  into  a mass  of  uprooted 
maples  just  inside  the  woods  where  he 
began  working  the  birds  with  his 
caller.  They  both  hollered  back,  gob- 
bling so  fast  and  furious  that  it  was 
hard  to  estimate  their  approach. 
From  my  location  it  was  impossible  to 
pick  out  hunter  or  hunted,  so  I de- 
ferred any  photo  possibilities  while 
this  episode  unfurled. 

Effective  Conversation 

Alex,  making  very  effective  conver- 
sation with  his  mouth  call,  brought 
both  gobblers  directly  toward  his 
location.  These  two  birds  looked  like 
brothers,  with  similar  build  and  tem- 
perament, although  one  had  a longer 
beard.  Alex  rolled  the  closer  bird  with 
a perfect  head  shot  that  instantly  put 
the  gobbler  out  for  good.  The  other 
just  evaporated  into  the  dense  vege- 
tation. 

For  some  reason,  when  I heard  Alex 
shoot,  I glanced  down  at  my  watch — 
one  of  those  involuntary  reflexes 
hunters  are  prone  to  have.  A mere  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  Whitey  had 
scored  on  his  gobbler.  In  so  brief  a 
span,  we  achieved  a double-take  on 
turkeys — a feat  that  may  well  take  a 
lifetime  to  duplicate.  Only  after  we 
hustled  over  to  Alex  and  his  21-pound 
bird  did  we  realize  how  near  we  were 
to  the  first  kill  site,  a fact  that  goes 
against  most  logic  in  working  with 
gobblers  in  the  spring.  The  last  two 
birds  must  have  heard  the  calling 
and  commotion  resulting  in  the  initial 
episode,  yet  had  stuck  around  to 
be  worked  themselves  from  start  to 
finish. 

The  Red  Gods  had  smiled,  and 
we’d  always  remember  their  charity. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Society  is  always  taken  by  surprise  at  any  new  example  of  common  sense. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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A SUCCESSFUL  SEASON 

By  Dr.  David  E.  Williams 


HAT  MAKES  a hunt  successful? 
If  success  means  bringing  home 
venison  every  bow  season,  I should 
have  stopped  hunting  long  ago.  It 
took  me  nine  years  to  get  my  first  deer 
with  a bow.  I then  took  three  in  a 
row.  These  past  three  years  I missed 
some  very  easy  shots  or  venison  might 
well  have  continued  to  grace  our  din- 
ner table.  But  that’s  not  what’s  impor- 
tant. There  are  many  ways  to  judge 
the  success  of  a hunting  trip  or  an 
entire  hunting  season.  Let  me  explain 
the  exceptional  success  of  this  past 
year’s  season. 

I’m  a supervisor  of  mathematics 
education  for  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia.  Each  year  I bowhunt  in 
Penn’s  Woods  with  my  brother-in- 
law,  Steve  Karpiak,  a lab  technician 
for  Rohm  and  Haas.  I tell  my  wife  I 
only  married  her  so  I could  bowhunt 
with  her  brother.  Steve  schedules  his 
vacation  days  around  my  school  holi- 
days. Counting  Saturdays,  holidays 
and  a few  vacation  days,  we  manage 
to  spend  over  a week  in  the  woods 
each  bow  season. 

Our  first  trip  this  past  season  was  a 
two-day  hunt  on  State  Game  Lands 
40  near  Hickory  Run  State  Park.  This 
is  our  favorite  hunting  area;  Steve  and 
I have  taken  seven  bow- killed  deer 
from  here. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  discover  the 
mast  crop  was  poor.  This  meant  that 
our  ridge  stands,  which  had  consis- 
tently provided  us  with  action  over 
the  years,  probably  would  not  be  as 
productive  this  season.  We  stuck  it  out 
anyway;  to  do  otherwise  would  have 
required  scouting  a new  area.  The 
fields  down  near  the  road  would  pro- 
vide action  toward  evening,  but  we 
avoid  them  like  the  plague.  Bad  ex- 
periences with  late  hunters  walking  in 
to  a stand  have  made  ridge  hunters 
out  of  us. 


We  both  had  small  deer  under  our 
trees  but  neither  of  us  took  a shot.  I’m 
often  asked  what  I do  while  spending 
hours  in  a tree  waiting  for  a deer.  Non- 
bowhunters  look  at  me  incredulously 
when  I tell  them  there  is  plenty  to  do 
and  see.  I marvel  at  the  aeronautically 
correct  design  of  large  flocks  of  geese 
heading  south  for  the  winter.  Chip- 
munks and  squirrels  keep  me  alert  as 
they  dart  across  the  forest  floor.  They 
too  know  that  winter  is  approaching. 
I watch  the  stealthy  arrival  of  a fox 
and  admire  his  beautiful  red  coat.  My 
heart  pounds  with  excitement  as  I 
notice  a black  shadow  silently  moving 
up  a game  trail.  Then  I see  two  more 
black  shapes,  and  a large  sow  and  her 
two  cubs  silently  pass  my  stand. 
Though  only  20  yards  away,  I would 
never  have  heard  them. 

Five-Day  Hunt 

Returning  to  the  van  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  we  compared  notes. 
We  had  a five-day  hunt  coming  up  the 
next  week  and  our  favorite  spot  didn’t 
look  too  promising.  We  decided  to 
accept  a friend’s  invitation  and  join 
him  on  Saturday  at  his  cabin  above 
Shickshinny.  He  had  scouted  several 
areas,  seen  many  deer  and  observed 
plenty  of  well-used  trails. 

Our  friend  was  right — deer  sign  was 
everywhere.  We  relied  on  his  scouting 
information  the  first  morning  and 
took  stands  where  he  suggested.  We 
didn’t  see  any  deer  within  range.  A 
strong  wind  gusted  all  day.  My  experi- 
ences on  such  days  have  convinced  me 
that  deer  won’t  move  till  things  quiet 
down. 

We  slept  late  Sunday  morning  and 
spent  that  evening  scouting  an  area 
about  a half-mile  from  where  we  first 
hunted.  The  deer  were  bedding  down 
about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
the  mountain.  Our  friend  was  con- 
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THE  STEALTHY  ARRIVAL  of  a fox,  geese 
heading  south  for  the  winter,  and  the  antics 
of  squirrels  and  chipmunks  all  keep  the 
bowhunter  from  becoming  bored. 

vinced  they  were  coming  down  our 
side,  crossing  the  road  below  us  and 
feeding  in  cornfields  about  400  yards 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  There 
were  absolutely  no  acorns  in  the  woods 
and  this  explained  the  heavy  sign  in 
the  cornfields. 

I picked  a tree  above  an  overgrown 
field  that  afforded  me  a good  view  in 
several  directions.  The  woods  were 
still  green,  with  few  leaves  on  the 
ground.  Three  deer  soon  angled  down 
to  the  field  on  my  left.  About  a half- 
hour  later,  a group  of  five  deer  cut 
across  the  trail  of  the  earlier  ones  and 
angled  toward  the  field  to  my  right. 
The  last  one  was  a buck.  The  fading 
rays  of  the  sun  hit  his  rack.  I was  un- 
able to  count  points,  but  I could  tell 
the  rack  was  big. 

I sat  in  the  same  tree  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  high  enough  above  the 
feeding  area  to  be  good  in  either 
morning  or  evening.  I was  in  my 
stand  before  first  light  and,  at  8:30, 
was  ready  to  give  up  when  I heard  a 
branch  snap  to  my  right.  In  single  file. 


the  same  five  deer  trotted  up  the  trail 
they  had  used  the  previous  night,  the 
buck  again  bringing  up  the  rear.  They 
browsed,  taking  their  time  working 
up  the  trail.  They  were  just  out  of 
shooting  range. 

About  9:45,  I picked  up  Steve  at  his 
stand.  We  returned  to  where  I saw  the 
five  deer  and  followed  the  trail  up  the 
ridge  about  200  yards.  There  were 
droppings  and  scrapes  everywhere. 

We  had  brought  some  poles  in  the 
van,  and  we  lashed  them  together  to 
form  a platform  across  two  branches  of 
a tree  about  twelve  feet  off  the  ground. 
Then  we  headed  back  to  the  cabin  for 
a hearty  breakfast. 

My  scouting  paid  off  that  evening. 
Two  does  made  a beeline  toward  my 
tree.  I glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was 
5:30.  The  biggest  one  stood  broadside 
at  10  yards,  munching  tender  twigs 
and  shrubs.  I drew  my  arrow,  released 
— and  missed.  Both  ran  back  up  the 
ridge  as  I cursed  my  carelessness. 
Making  the  mistake  of  many  novices, 
I had  failed  to  pick  a precise  aiming 
spot,  and  at  that  close  range  the  arrow 
passed  over  her  back  by  centimeters. 
Though  dejected  I remained  cool.  It 
was  still  early. 

At  6 o’clock  I heard  deer  approach- 
ing over  my  right  shoulder.  They  made 
quite  a racket.  A doe  and  two  fawns 
came  into  view  about  30  yards  above 
me.  The  fawns  ran  back  and  forth, 
playing  as  only  the  young  of  any  spe- 
cies can.  The  three  deer  then  returned 
to  a bigger  deer  partly  hidden  under 
the  low-hanging  branches  of  a pine. 

It  was  the  buck  of  the  previous  day! 
I could  see  6 heavy  points  quite  clearly, 
yet  I knew  I couldn’t  get  an  arrow 
through  the  leaf-heavy  branches  that 
separated  us.  It  was  frustrating  to  be 
so  close  but  unable  to  shoot. 

The  two  fawns  followed  the  doe 
down  to  the  field  and  the  buck  trotted 
after  them.  A fifth  deer  followed  the 
buck.  Five  deer,  all  just  yards  from 
my  effective  range.  I wished  for  the 
dense  growth  to  disappear,  but  knew 
that  would  not  happen  for  several 
weeks. 
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Reminding  myself  that  out  of  care- 
lessness I had  blown  a shot  only  an 
hour  earlier,  I calmed  my  frustration 
and  continued  my  watch.  Later  when 
I met  Steve  at  a prearranged  spot,  I 
learned  he  too  had  missed  a close  shot 
by  snapping  a dead  branch  while 
drawing  on  a deer  right  under  his 
tree. 

The  next  two  days  were  unfruit- 
ful. The  wind  gusted  each  evening, 
and  the  deer  were  coming  down  late. 
As  we  drove  home  Wednesday  night, 
deer  were  browsing  all  along  Route 
80.  “I  bet  they’re  laughing  at  us,”  I 
said  to  Steve. 

I didn’t  get  another  chance  to  hunt 
until  the  last  Saturday  in  October.  I 
had  been  invited  by  Professor  Ron 
Novak  of  Bloomsburg  State  to  speak  to 
a group  of  mathematics  students  at- 
tending a meeting  at  the  college.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Bloomsburg,  I threw 
my  hunting  equipment  into  my  van. 
If  I finished  my  talk  in  time,  I planned 
to  return  to  my  stand  above  Shick- 
shinny  to  hunt  the  last  few  hours.  It 
would  be  my  last  chance  for  the  sea- 
son. After  the  meeting,  I drove  to  my 
hunting  area  and  was  in  my  stand  by 


4:45. 


The  woods  looked  entirely  different 
than  the  last  time  I was  there.  The 
leaves  were  on  the  forest  floor  and  I 
could  see  a good  distance  up  the  ridge. 
Any  passing  deer  would  be  visible  and 
probably  could  be  heard  on  those 
leaves. 

At  6 o’clock  I still  had  not  seen  any- 
thing, but  there  was  still  plenty  of 
light.  Then  I heard  noise.  It  sounded 
like  a hunter  crunching  leaves  under 
his  boots.  A fawn  walked  straight 
down  to  my  tree  and  stood  broadside 
at  five  yards.  What  an  easy  shot,  I 
thought.  But  I didn’t  need  a deer  that 
badly.  I felt  good  thinking  that  this 
spindle-legged  youngster  might  grow 
up  to  be  a magnificent  buck.  More 
noise  interrupted  my  thoughts  as  an- 
other fawn  and  a large  doe  walked 
down  to  several  saplings  only  15  yards 
from  my  stand. 

I wasn’t  prepared  for  what  hap- 


pened next.  The  fawn  and  the  doe 
started  grooming  each  other.  The 
fawn’s  tongue  smoothed  the  white 
hairs  under  the  doe’s  throat  while  the 
larger  deer  licked  the  hairs  behind  the 
fawn’s  head.  What  a scene!  I felt 
privileged  to  witness  this  intimacy  be- 
tween mother  and  offspring.  Few  per- 
sons ever  get  close  enough  to  see  deer 
in  such  a natural  state. 

An  Easy  Shot 

As  this  fawn  joined  the  other  one 
under  my  tree,  my  gaze  returned  to 
the  doe.  If  she  followed  the  fawns  she 
would  be  an  easy  shot.  I tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  the  two  fawns  were 
mature  enough  to  make  it  through  the 
winter  alone.  It  didn’t  work.  I knew  I 
wouldn’t  shoot  at  her  even  if  she  did 
step  into  an  opening  or  come  closer. 
In  fact,  she  did  step  into  the  open  sev- 
eral times,  but  the  usually  automatic 
response  of  coming  to  full  draw  never 
occurred.  I was  content  to  just  watch 
these  animals  at  such  close  range. 

One  of  the  fawns  bedded  down 
under  my  tree,  and  the  doe  folded  her 
legs  beneath  her  and  lay  down  also. 
The  other  fawn  continued  to  browse. 
I felt  certain  these  deer  were  part  of 
the  five  I had  seen  on  my  earlier  hunt. 
I kept  hoping  the  buck  would  appear. 
The  deer  below  me  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  the  cover  of  darkness  before 
continuing  down  to  cross  the  road 
below. 

It  was  getting  late.  I wondered  if  the 
buck  was  anywhere  nearby.  There  had 
been  no  sign  of  him.  After  awhile,  the 
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A LARGE  SOW  with  her  two  cubs  quietly 
walked  by  only  20  yards  from  my  stand. 


doe  got  to  her  feet.  Then  the  bedded 
fawn  got  up  too.  But  none  of  them 
spooked.  They  started  walking  down 
the  trail,  browsing  as  they  went.  The 
buck  never  showed. 

I lowered  my  bow  to  the  ground 
with  a length  of  string.  The  deer  didn't 
spook  until  my  feet  touched  ground. 
They  moved  about  50  yards  away  and 
snorted.  I was  proud  of  myself  for  re- 


maining undetected  throughout  the 
entire  incident. 

When  I arrived  home,  my  wife  was 
really  excited  as  I recounted  my  ex- 
perience. I retold  the  story  the  next 
morning  to  my  children  and  they  too 
were  excited. 

I never  did  get  a shot  at  that  buck. 
Was  the  season  a failure?  I don’t  think 
so.  I missed  an  easy  shot,  too,  but  that’s 
not  failure  either.  It’s  all  part  of  hunt- 
ing. I had  opportunities  to  shoot  at 
several  other  deer,  but  didn’t.  That’s 
important  to  me.  A hunt’s  successful  if 
you  have  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the 
woods,  to  see  deer  at  close  range,  and 
maybe  once  in  a while  be  lucky  enough 
and  skilled  enough  to  make  a shot 
count.  I was  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
tried  a new  hunting  area,  read  the 
sign  correctly  and  had  shots.  I know 
where  I’ll  be  sitting  next  season. 

I thought  of  the  ’73  hunt  and  how 
excited  I was  in  getting  my  first  deer. 
In  ’74  I killed  a spike  at  10  yards.  I 
remember  how  satisfying  the  ’75  hunt 
was  when  I took  a nice  doe  at  45  yards. 
In  ’76  and  ’77,  I missed  almost  iden- 
tical shots  from  the  same  tree.  And 
although  I brought  home  no  venison 
last  year,  I rate  it  right  up  there  with 
all  those  other  seasons. 

Weeks  after  the  season  ended,  I 
received  a note  from  the  secretary  of 
the  student  group  I had  talked  to  at 
Bloomsburg.  She  thanked  me  for  my 
presentation  and  hoped  I'd  had  a suc- 
cessful hunt.  I smiled  when  I read  the 
note;  my  season  had  indeed  been  suc- 
cessful. 
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Brown-headed  Cowbirds 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


ONE  OF  MY  jobs  as  a boy  was, 
twice-a-day,  rounding  up  our 
good-size  dairy  herd  and  bringing  it 
back  to  the  barn.  During  those  sum- 
mer days,  I was  always  intrigued  by 
the  retinue  of  cowbirds  attracted  by 
the  cattle.  The  birds  would  walk  so 
close  to  the  cows  I was  sure  they’d  be 
trampled  to  death,  but  that  never 
happened.  The  little  birds  fluttered  or 
darted  away  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
heavy  hooves.  The  birds  were  evi- 
dently eating  the  blood-sucking  flies 
lured  to  the  beasts  or  were  dining  on 
insects  flushed  from  the  grasses  as  the 
cattle  moved  along.  So  fearless  were 
the  birds  that  they  alighted  on  the 
animals’  backs  and  heads. 

Cowbirds  are  among  the  smallest 
members  of  the  bird  family  Icteridae. 
It  includes  many  species  of  blackbirds 
and  orioles.  The  red- winged  and  rusty 
blackbirds  and  the  grackles  are  all 


larger;  the  bobolink,  approximately 
six  inches  tall,  is  about  the  same  size  as 
a cowbird.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
confuse  the  male  cowbird  with  any 
other  bird  for  its  coffee-brown  neck 
and  head  contrast  so  strongly  with  the 
iridescent  blacks  of  the  rest  of  its 
body.  The  female  is  gray  all  over, 
about  as  neutral  in  color  as  a bird  can 
be. 

There  always  seemed  to  be  twice 
as  many  male  cowbirds  as  females 
around  our  herd  of  cattle.  Maybe  the 
females  were  busy  in  an  activity  that 
makes  the  cowbird  an  enigma  among 
American  birds.  Other  cousins,  espe- 
cially blackbirds  and  orioles,  build 
sturdy — some  even  artistic — nests,  but 
cowbirds  build  none  at  all.  Other 
birds  incubate  their  eggs  and  provide 
food  for  their  developing  young;  the 
cowbird  places  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
other  birds  and  relies  on  them  to  be 
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foster  parents,  a strategy  known  as 
nest  or  brood  parasitism. 

The  male  calves  of  my  father’s 
dairy  herd  were  transformed  to  steers 
that  spent  the  summer  in  a pasture  at 
the  south  end  of  the  farm,  a mile 
away.  I trotted  or  rode  a bike  or  horse 
each  day  to  see  that  the  herd  had 
water.  When  the  wind  turned  the 
mill,  it  was  easy;  when  there  was  no 
wind,  I pumped  the  water.  Halfway 
up  the  lane  a spring  bubbled  amid  a 
tangle  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Here  I 
would  stop  each  morning  to  inspect 
the  nests  of  birds  that  had  found  a 
haven  in  the  thicket.  One  nest  was 
that  of  a warbler.  On  one  early  morn- 
ing visit,  there  was  quite  a commotion 
around  it,  the  warblers  screaming 
madly. 

When  I investigated,  a female  cow- 
bird  flew  out.  In  the  nest  were  four 
blue  gem-like  eggs  and,  grotesquely, 
the  big,  off-white,  brown-spotted  egg 
of  the  interloper.  I was  tempted  to 
remove  it,  but  thought  I should  dis- 
cuss it  first  with  my  father.  The  next 
day  when  I stopped,  there  was  again 
commotion.  This  time  a purple  grackle 
flew  away  with  an  egg  in  its  beak. 
The  warblers  followed  the  thief  over 
the  barley  field  toward  the  woodlot. 
It  happily  proved  to  be  the  cowbird 
egg;  the  warbler  eggs  were  unharmed. 
I thought  my  arrival  had  been  provi- 
dentially planned.  Three  mornings 
later,  I found  the  nest  completely 
destroyed. 

Least  Pugnacious 

I wouldn’t  suggest  the  destruction 
of  the  nest  was  in  retaliation.  Cow- 
birds  are  the  least  pugnacious  of 
birds.  Never  have  I seen  them  fight 
with  other  birds  or  each  other.  During 
mating  time  males  only  attempt  to 
overawe  each  other,  bringing  into 
play  every  feather  they  possess,  strut- 
ing  about  like  miniature  turkey  cocks 
and  uttering  wheezy,  gurgling  notes. 
They  are  eager  to  show  off  or  display 
their  iridescent  splendor  before  the 
quiet  gray  female  wherever  she  is — 
flying,  perching  on  a limb  or  tele- 


phone wire,  or  looking  for  insects  in 
the  grass. 

In  her  egg  laying,  the  female  cow- 
bird  is  most  unobtrusive.  She  deposits 
her  egg,  if  possible,  in  nests  built  by 
smaller  birds  like  the  sparrows,  vireos, 
or  warblers.  She  doesn’t  force  herself 
into  a nest  while  the  owner  is  brood- 
ing but  waits  until  the  occupant  leaves 
before  she  moves  in.  The  interloper 
doesn’t  seem  to  parasitize  birds  that 
nest  in  tunnels,  deep  tree  cavities,  or 
bird  houses.  Nor  are  birds  like  quail, 
pheasants,  grouse  or  the  shore  birds 
bothered.  These  are  precocial  birds, 
those  whose  young  are  bright-eyed 
and  active  upon  hatching,  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  nest  and  begin  searching  for 
food.  An  exception  to  this  was  a cow- 
bird’s  egg  I found  in  a killdeer  nest. 
This  was  a poor  choice  as  the  killdeer 
eggs  hatched  first  and  the  well-devel- 
oped little  ones  left  the  nest  with  their 
mother,  never  to  return,  and  the  cow- 
bird’s  egg  was  left  behind,  forgotten. 

Altricial 

Normally,  cowbirds  seek  out  the 
nests  of  altricial  birds,  those  whose 
young  require  considerable  care  after 
hatching  and  are  fed  for  weeks  while 
remaining  in  the  nest.  Altricial  birds 
rely  on  instinct  when  feeding  their 
young.  A parent,  loaded  with  a beak- 
ful of  food,  alights  on  the  rim  of  the 
nest,  which  stimulates  the  nestlings  to 
lift  their  heads  and  open  their  beaks  as 
wide  as  possible.  The  biggest  and 
highest  mouth  gets  the  food.  Eggs  of 
different  bird  species  have  different 
lengths  of  time  for  incubation,  but 
few  have  the  short  span — ten  days — 
of  the  cowbird.  The  young  cowbird’s 
neck  always  reaches  the  highest  and  its 
mouth  is  widest,  therefore  it  receives 
the  bulk  of  the  food  carried  in  by  the 
hardworking  parents.  The  intruder 
grows  big  and  hearty  at  the  expense  of 
its  nestmates  which  may  starve  or  be 
forced  out  of  the  nest.  Even  when  it 
outgrows  the  nest,  the  young  cowbird 
can  be  seen  being  fed  by  birds  smaller 
than  itself  ...  a ludicrous  sight  in- 
deed. 
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Gray  catbirds  have  been  nesting  in 
the  mock  orange  thicket  behind  my 
suburban  home  for  years.  Even 
though  cowbirds  are  in  the  vicinity 
and  are  constantly  depositing  their 
eggs  in  chipping  sparrow  and  song 
sparrow  nests,  I have  never  found  a 
cowbird  egg  in  a catbird  nest.  While 
I’ve  never  seen  it  happen,  I believe  the 
catbird  recognizes  the  intruder’s  egg 
and  removes  it  from  the  nest.  Also,  on 
two  occasions  I found  where  song 
sparrows  had  buried  cowbird’s  eggs 
beneath  layers  of  nesting  material  and 
then  deposited  their  own  eggs  on  top. 

Number  of  Eggs? 

How  many  eggs  a cowbird  lays  is  a 
good  question.  We  know  a petrel  lays 
one;  mourning  doves,  two;  red-wings 
and  grackles  average  four;  meadow- 
larks, five;  and  quail,  twelve.  How 
many  a cowbird  lays  can  only  be  a 
guess.  It  probably  produces  about  the 
same  number  the  other  members  of 
the  blackbird  family  do,  but  it  may 
produce  more  since  it  cares  for  none  of 
its  offspring. 

Cowbirds  are  as  gregarious  as  any 
bird.  Except  for  a short  time  during 
the  breeding  season,  they  are  often 
found  roosting  in  flocks  with  red- 
winged blackbirds,  common  grackles, 
and  the  infamous  starling.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  I operated  a campground, 
and  late  each  afternoon,  from  mid- 
August  through  October,  one  of  these 
mixed  flocks  swept  through  the  area 
systematically  cleaning  every  camp- 
site. After  they  left  there  was  not  a 
piece  of  corn,  a potato  chip,  pretzel, 
or  cookie  in  sight. 

Cowbirds  also  join  other  blackbirds 
and  starlings  at  evening  roost  sites 
which  are  often  located  in  residential 
areas.  The  noise  and  mess  associated 
with  these  roosts  can  be  quite  distress- 
ing to  people  living  in  the  vicinity  and 
these  problems  have  led  to  much  of 
the  ill-feelings  a lot  of  the  public  has 
toward  these  birds. 

In  the  winter,  cowbirds  can  be 
found  from  southern  New  England 
down  through  Florida,  wherever 


THE  LARGE,  brown-spotted  cowbird  egg 
looked  grotesque  compared  with  the 
smaller,  blue  gem-like  eggs  of  the  warbler. 


open  ground  for  feeding  is  available. 
Their  food  habits  are  of  value  to 
farmers.  Each  spring,  as  they  migrate 
northward  into  southern  Canada, 
they  feed  on  developing  insects.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  they  consume 
tons  of  weed  seeds  as  well,  and  in  the 
winter  they  can  be  found  gleaning 
waste  grain  that  has  escaped  the 
farmers’  combines. 

A number  of  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  why  cowbirds  are 
nest  parasites.  One  suggestion  is  that 
these  birds  developed  millions  of  years 
ago  and  became  closely  associated 
with  the  developing  herds  of  horses. 
Had  any  humans  been  about,  the  birds 
would  have  probably  been  called 
“horsebirds”  as  they  were  later  called 
“buffalobirds”  by  early  travelers  in 
our  west.  The  birds  had  to  decide 
whether  to  follow  the  horses  or  stay 
behind  and  build  nests.  The  horses 
won,  and  the  horse — buffalo — cow- 
birds have  ever  since  left  behind  their 
eggs,  foisted  on  strangers. 
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PORCUPINES  may  have  up  to  30,000  of 
these  3-inch  quills  which  cannot  be  thrown 
but  do  provide  a formidable  defense. 
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THESE  NOCTURNAL  rodents  can 
often  be  found  resting  inconspic- 
uously in  treetops  during  the  day. 


THEIR  SENSE  of  smell  is  well  developed  and  is  use 
for  finding  food  and  mates  and  for  avoiding  enemii 
such  as  the  fisher  or  man. 


A PILE  of  pellets,  consisting  of 
wood  fiber,  beneath  a rock  crevice 
or  tree  stump  indicates  an  active 
porky  den. 


PORCUPINES  will  eat  any  type  of  vege- 
table matter  but  are  particularly  fond  of 
acorns. 


S TREE  TRIMMER 


Porcupines  are  fairly  common  in  the 
forested  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
because  of  their  nocturnal  and  arboreal 
habits  they  often  go  unnoticed.  Strict 
vegetarians,  they  eat  a wide  variety  of 
plant  material  but  are  best  known  for 
their  habit  of  stripping  the  bark  from  trees. 
The  exposed  light  inner  bark  of  gnawed 
limbs  is  very  conspicuous  and  has 
led  many  people  to  assume  they  are 
causing  harm  to  the  forests.  The  truth  is 
that,  even  though  porcupines  can  kill 
a few  trees  within  a localized  area,  their 
impact  on  the  forest  as  a whole  is 
insignificant.  When  breeding  takes  place 
in  the  fall,  porcupines  emit  eerie,  blood 
curdling  screams  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  those  of  a wildcat  or  moun- 
tain lion.  One  young,  a porcupette,  is 
born  in  the  spring  and  it  will  stay  with  its 
mother  for  about  six  months  before 
leaving  for  a solitary  life  of  its  own. 


BY  TRAVELING  repeatedly  over  the 
same  trail  from  den  site  to  food 
source,  porkies  wear  deep  ruts  in  the 
snow. 


Photos  by  Don  Shiner 


STRONG  INCISORS  enable  porcupines  to 
gnaw  on  branches,  discarded  antlers,  and 
(as  many  camp  owners  know)  through 
wooden  buildings. 


THE  HABIT  of  gnawing  the  bark  from 
beech,  maple,  and  hemlock  trees  has 
given  the  porcupine  a bad  reputation 
among  foresters. 


FIELD  NOWS 
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Under  Siege 

GREENE  COUNTY—  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Trooper  Jim  Kerr  and  I 
recently  investigated  some  after-dark 
shooting.  The  source  of  the  shots 
turned  out  to  be  a person  blessed  with 
a lot  of  luck  and  very  little  brains.  The 
man  was  sighting  in  his  rifle  with  the 
aid  of  a spotlight  on  his  target.  His 
setup  was  working  out  quite  well  ex- 
cept for  two  minor  points.  First  of  all, 
his  line  of  fire  was  within  several  feet 
of  the  mobile  home  where  his  wife, 
sister-in-law  and  two  children  were. 
Secondly,  his  backstop  was  only  a 
piece  of  plywood  nailed  to  a tree.  And 
if  this  wasn’t  bad  enough,  beyond  the 
tree  and  in  his  direct  line  of  fire  was  a 
coal  mine  complex.  The  mine  was  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  but  easily 
within  the  range  of  a rifle  bullet. 
When  asked  about  the  safety  of  his 
family  in  the  trailer,  he  replied  that 
they  knew  enough  not  to  come  out 
when  he  was  shooting  his  rifle.  I guess 
so!  — DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


Poor  Example 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Even 
though  we  are  experiencing  success 
with  our  SPORT  program,  we  are  not 
getting  the  word  to  everyone.  On  two 
occasions  this  past  fall  I had  to  arrest 
poachers  for  killing  deer  out  of  season. 
The  unfortunate  aspect  of  these  two 
cases  was  that  each  of  these  violators 
had  his  13- year-old  son  along  while  he 
was  out  breaking  the  law.  I hope  the 
experience  will  teach  the  youngsters 
to  have  more  respect  for  our  laws  then 
their  fathers  have.  — DGP  Edward 
Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Beginner’s  Luck 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Johnny  Wilkinson,  14,  of  Armbrust, 
can’t  seem  to  decide  whether  he  is 
hunting  or  trapping.  While  Johnny 
was  deer  hunting  on  his  family’s 
nursery,  he  spied  an  odd  dark  spot  in 
the  field  several  hundred  yards  away. 
After  curiosity  overcame  him,  Johnny 
found  he  had  just  caught  his  first  red 
fox  in  a set  made  several  days  earlier. 
Four  days  later,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
buck  season,  Johnny  decided  to  take 
his  deer  rifle  along  while  checking  his 
trap — just  in  case.  You  guessed  it — 
Johnny  got  a nice  buck.  — DGP  R.  C. 
Snouffer,  Greensburg. 


A Complex 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY—  I was  sit- 
ting next  to  a mounted  wild  turkey 
while  working  at  a Game  Commission 
exhibit  at  the  Wyoming  Valley  Mall, 
and  as  people  passed  by  I kept  hear- 
ing, “Look  at  that  turkey!”  I couldn’t 
help  but  wonder  which  one  of  us  they 
were  talking  about.  — DGP  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Benton. 
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We  Need  Them 

BUCKS  COUNTY — Did  you  ever 
wonder  why  the  fines  are  so  high  for 
picking  up  a roadkilled  deer?  While  it 
is  a shame  that  many  deer  are  killed 
on  our  highways,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, like  nature,  lets  nothing  go  to 
waste.  These  roadkilled  deer  provide 
valuable  information  that  we  need  to 
monitor  the  health  of  the  herd 
throughout  our  state.  From  January 
to  June  we  collect  jaws  for  aging,  and 
females  are  examined  for  the  number 
of  young  they  are  carrying.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  we  collect  hair, 
samples  of  which  are  analyzed  for 
lead  content  to  help  monitor  our 
environment.  The  more  roadkilled 
deer  we  examine,  the  more  accurate 
our  assessment  of  the  deer  herd  and 
our  environment  will  be.  — DGP 
David  Koppenhaver,  Trumbauers- 
ville. 


It  Figures 

WARREN  COUNTY—  After  col- 
lecting a sizable  fine  from  a defendant 
who  had  pleaded  guilty  but  had  been 
having  a tough  time  financially,  I 
couldn’t  keep  from  feeling  a bit  sorry 
and  apparently  showed  it.  The  man 
helped  ease  the  situation  when  he 
stated,  “Hey,  if  it  weren’t  for  guys  like 
me,  we  wouldn’t  need  guys  like  you.” 
— DGP  Dave  Snyder,  Warren. 


Wilderness  Signs 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  While 
patrolling  South  Mountain  during  the 
past  winter,  I was  given  a rare  treat.  I 
was  able  to  approach  a raven  feasting 
on  a pile  of  frozen  deer  entrails.  Later 
I observed  another  raven  in  flight 
about  10  miles  from  the  first.  Even 
though  man  is  encroaching  on  the 
raven’s  habitat,  this  bird  is  still 
managing  to  hold  out  in  the  more  iso- 
lated areas  of  the  county. — DGP  Gene 
Utech,  Carlisle. 


Leave  ’Em  Alone 

Spring  is  finally  here  with  all  its 
glory,  fresh  air,  and  new  life  for  all. 
Soon,  many  species  of  wildlife  young- 
sters will  be  running  around  and,  de- 
spite our  repeated  warnings  and 
pleading,  many  of  these  so-called  or- 
phans will  be  picked  up  for  pets.  I just 
wish  all  the  would-be  foster  parents 
could  read  the  article  about  the  pet 
raccoon  in  Florida  which,  after  being 
in  contact  with  some  150  people,  was 
found  to  be  rabid.  The  resultant  pro- 
gram of  vaccination,  consultation  and 
examination  cost  an  estimated 
$21,600.  — CIA  John  Badger,  Ligo- 
nier. 


Not  Forgotten 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  The  final 
chapter  to  a long  career  was  written 
recently  when  retired  deputy  Stewart 
R.  Rager  was  laid  to  rest  in  a small 
cemetery  in  the  mountains  that  he 
loved.  Stewart,  born  in  1888  in  the 
small  village  of  Shrader,  served  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  as  a deputy 
game  protector  from  1927  until  1980, 
when  he  was  required  to  retire.  This 
was  53  years  of  unheralded  dedica- 
tion. Many  Pennsylvanians  may 
remember  January  25,  1981,  as  the 
day  the  Eagles  lost  in  the  Super  Bowl, 
but  I will  remember  it  as  the  day  that 
the  sportsmen  and  the  Commission 
lost  a dedicated  friend  and  ally. — 
DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 
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Urban  Wildlife 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- With  the 
encroachments  made  by  man’s  so- 
called  progress,  we  often  wonder  how 
wildlife  will  adapt  or  survive,  but  sev- 
eral observations  I’ve  made  over  the 
past  year  have  proved  that  some  can 
do  quite  well.  I watched  a great 
horned  owl  nail  a young  housecat 
right  on  the  main  street  of  town.  I saw 
a woodchuck  disappear  in  the  center 
of  an  asphalt  road  (closer  inspection 
revealed  a well-worn  hole  that  the 
critter  was  using) . And  then  there  was 
a trophy  buck  with  a smaller  compan- 
ion that  spent  deer  season  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a large  field  with  a railroad  pier 
and  some  weeds  as  their  only  cover. 


The  two  bucks  lay  less  than  five  feet 
from  the  road  and  watched  as  several 
hunters  walked  by  only  ten  steps 
away.  The  hunters  did  kick  out  the 
smaller  buck,  but  they  were  so  sur- 
prised they  didn’t  get  off  a shot. 
Within  a half-hour  after  the  close  of 
the  season,  the  big  buck  was  feeding 
within  20  yards  of  the  main  highway, 
almost  as  if  he  knew  when  quitting 
time  was.  Finally,  one  night  when  I 
was  returning  from  patrol,  I saw  in 
the  snow  where  a red  fox  had  just 
missed  a rabbit  right  under  a street 
light  in  a residential  part  of  town. — 
DGP  Ron  Askey,  Meyersdale. 


Potter  County-Plus 

POTTER  COUNTY—  The  new 
lake  in  the  center  of  Galeton  seems  to 
be  a favorite  stopping  place  for  ducks 
and  geese.  I observed  71  mallards 
there  one  evening.  If  the  weather  gets 
bad  we  even  get  pintails,  oldsquaws, 
grebes,  black  ducks  and  buffleheads, 
and  occasionally  a loon  or  two  drops 
in.  It  certainly  is  a terrific  place  for 
watching  ducks. — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Second  Chance 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— A 
construction  worker  saw  a deer  hung 
up  in  a wire  fence  and  released  it.  The 
deer  ran  directly  toward  a nearby 
building  and  jumped  into  a window 
well.  When  I arrived  I could  see  that 
the  deer  was  too  weak  from  its  ordeal 
with  the  fence  to  muster  up  enough 
strength  for  the  five-foot  jump  out  of 
the  well.  By  now  a number  of  workers 
were  on  hand  and  several  volunteered 
to  help.  One  worker  and  I pinned  the 
deer  against  a wall  with  a large  sheet 
of  plywood,  and  while  two  other 
workers  slid  the  sheet  off,  we  managed 
to  grab  the  tired  deer’s  legs  and  lift  it 
over  the  wall  to  freedom.  — DGP  Wil- 
liam Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 

Preventive  Medicine 

TIOGA  CO UNTY—  Co wanesque 
Valley  has  been  my  home  for  the  past 
17  years.  Throughout  this  period  my 
deputies  and  I have  taken  care  of 
many  bear  complaints.  Bears  can  be 
troublesome,  but  it’s  a real  treat  to  see 
one  in  the  wild.  I feel  bad  every  time 
we  needlessly  lose  one.  In  the  past  few 
months  we  had  three  large  ones  killed 
while  they  were  destroying  beehives.  I 
don’t  know  if  bees  are  getting  more 
valuable  or  if  people  are  becoming  less 
tolerant.  A properly  constructed  elec- 
tric fence  would  have  saved  both  the 
bears  and  bees,  but  maybe  that’s  ask- 
ing too  much  of  people. — DGP  Frank 
Bernstein,  Knoxville. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY— Low 
water  and  cold  temperatures  created 
problems  for  wildlife  as  well  as  people 
this  past  winter.  A number  of  beaver 
dams  were  abandoned  because  the 
water  was  completely  frozen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dam.  In  the  middle  of 
January  a muskrat  was  found  wan- 
dering on  the  Sayre  High  School 
grounds.  Because  everything  was 
frozen  over,  I ended  up  with  a 
boarder  until  weather  conditions  im- 
proved and  I could  find  open  water  to 
release  it  in. — DGP  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 

Dedicated  Sportsmen 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  One  of  this 
county’s  more  active  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  the  Beaver  Dam  Hunting  Club, 
holds  a “work  day”  every  year  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  end  of  the  ex- 
tended hunting  season.  In  the  past, 
work  days  consisted  of  browse  cutting 
for  deer  and  tree  pruning  on  State 
Game  Lands.  Last  January,  20  sports- 
men constructed  or  repaired  20  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  and  erected  them 
near  some  beaver  ponds.  After  endur- 
ing the  20-degree  weather  and  having 
three  men  fall  through  the  ice,  the 
group  congregated  at  their  clubhouse 
for  a delicious  spaghetti  dinner. 
Thanks,  men,  for  your  time  and  dedi- 
cation.— DGP  Don  Martin,  Holli- 
daysburg. 


Thank  you  Earl 

ERIE  COUNTY—  Earl  Wagner  of 
Erie  told  me  that  many  mallard  ducks 
were  being  killed  by  cars  when  they 
walked  across  Route  8,  where  the 
water  at  Siegel  Marsh  touches  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Earl  then  donated 
some  snow  fencing  and  assisted 
Deputies  Don  Daugherty  and  Joe 
Wisniewski  in  placing  it  along  the 
road  to  help  keep  the  birds  from  walk- 
ing across.  Here’s  a case  where  a con- 
cerned sportsman  not  only  observed  a 
wildlife  problem,  but  thought  of  a 
solution  for  it  and  took  the  time  and 
effort  to  carry  it  out. — DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 

Don’t  Waste  It 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that 
another  year  has  rolled  around  and 
another  hunting  season  has  come  and 
gone.  Where  does  the  time  go?  I 
wonder  if  we  are  using  it  to  the 
utmost,  or  if  we  waste  too  much  of 
this,  our  most  valuable,  nonrenewable 
resource. — LMO  Duane  W.  Gross, 
Titusville. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— l just 
can’t  understand  why  a guy  such  as 
me,  who  sees  deer  almost  every  day 
while  on  the  job,  can’t  find  a deer 
anywhere  during  the  muzzleloader 
season. — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 
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Expensive 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  The  wife  of 
State  Police  Trooper  Don  Simpson 
probably  dreads  to  see  spring  gobbler 
season  come  around.  The  last  time 
Don  went  out,  he  bagged  a nice  bird 
and  decided  to  have  it  mounted.  By 
the  time  he  totaled  the  cost  of  his 
license,  gasoline,  taxidermy  costs  and 
the  cost  of  a larger  room  on  his  house 
to  accommodate  the  bird,  it  all  came 
to  $225  per  pound  for  a 20-pound  tur- 
key! I think  you  had  better  take  your 
wife  along  with  you  this  year,  Don. — 
DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Some  Prize 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  One  eve- 
ning during  the  past  buck  season,  I 
parked  my  vehicle  on  a street  in  town 
and  was  busy  on  an  investigation  with 
one  of  my  deputies  while  another 
deputy  slept  in  the  vehicle.  While  we 
were  gone,  the  dozing  officer  felt  the 
vehicle  shaking  and  thought  I was 
probably  putting  something  else  on 
the  deer  rack  which  already  contained 
a one-antlered  buck.  The  vehicle  con- 
tinued to  shake  gently  so  the  deputy 
looked  around  and  noticed  three 
young  men — one  standing  guard 
while  two  others  were  busy  sawing  off 
the  antler.  When  he  said,  “What’s 
going  on  back  there?”  the  trio  set  a 
new  speed  record  as  they  raced  away 
with  their  prize  in  hand.  — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 


Transfer  and  Trap? 

MERCER  COUNTY—  The  stu- 
dents in  the  Grove  City  Junior  High 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  trap  rab- 
bits each  winter  under  permit  from 
the  Game  Commission.  After  Farm- 
Game  Manager  Kaulen  and  I deliv- 
ered the  rabbit  traps  to  the  school,  the 
students  stacked  them  in  the  base- 
ment, but  none  of  us  looked  inside. 
Soon  after,  a female  maintenance 
worker  discovered  that  we  had  actu- 
ally delivered  a 40-unit,  deer  mouse, 
high-rise  apartment  building,  as  the 
little  critters  were  found  scurrying  all 
over  the  school  basement.  Immedi- 
ately, the  school  principal  issued  a 
“permit”  for  the  club  to  trap  the 
mice — before  the  youngsters  began 
trapping  rabbits.  — DGP  James  J. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Out  of  the  Sky 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Clarence 
Eppley  of  Mechanicsburg  came  to  this 
county  for  a squirrel  and  grouse  hunt. 
After  bagging  a squirrel,  he  walked  to 
the  edge  of  a bench  and  saw  a large 
bobcat  about  25  yards  away,  sitting 
against  the  base  of  a tree.  The  bobcat 
was  constantly  moving  his  head,  ap- 
parently searching  for  his  dinner. 
After  watching  the  bobcat  for  twenty 
minutes,  Mr.  Eppley  threw  his  squir- 
rel toward  it.  The  cat  was  startled 
when  the  squirrel  thumped  to  the 
ground,  but  didn’t  run.  He  looked 
around  to  see  what  had  happened, 
then  stalked  the  dead  squirrel  and, 
after  looking  around  again,  grabbed  it 
by  the  neck  and  trotted  off  into  the 
woods.  — DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  So. 
Williamsport. 

It’s  Working 

ADAMS  COUNTY— l have  received 
many  reports  of  wild  turkeys  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  this  district — 
good  evidence  that  the  trap  and  trans- 
fer program  has  been  successful  here. 
— DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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73,196  Bucks,  62,281  Antlerless  Deer 
Reported  Taken 


PENNSYLVANIA  deer  hunters  had 
another  good  year  during  the 
1980-81  hunting  seasons,  according  to 
the  compilation  of  report  cards  filed 
with  the  Game  Commission. 

Successful  hunters  returned  cards 
for  73,196  antlered  deer,  while 
another  62,281  antlerless  deer  report 
cards  were  filed.  Altogether,  135,477 
reports  were  received. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the 
Game  Commission  received  cards  on 
58,864  antlered  and  55,930  antlerless 
whitetails,  for  a total  of  114,794.  The 
1979-80  reporting  rate  was  one  of  the 
lowest  on  record.  Only  63.4  percent  of 
the  successful  buck  hunters  and  53.8 
percent  of  the  successful  antlerless 
deer  hunters  sent  in  report  cards. 

The  Game  Commission  will  know 
shortly  if  the  reporting  rate  has  shown 
any  change.  A change  of  10  percent  in 
the  reporting  rate  could  mean  a differ- 
ence of  13,500  report  cards  received 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  the  calculated  actual 
harvest  of  bucks  was  92,845,  and  that 
for  antlerless  deer  was  103,959. 

Prior  to  the  1980-81  hunting  sea- 
sons, the  Commission  had  calculated 
the  total  deer  population  in  the  state 
to  be  about  750,000  animals.  While 
the  deer  herd  varies  in  size  from  year 
to  year,  the  overall  level  is  relatively 
stable,  having  dipped  to  the  pre-hunt- 
ing season  level  of  730,000  in  1978 
after  being  near  769,000  in  1977. 

Last  fall,  the  Game  Commission 
had  said  it  hoped  hunters  would 
return  cards  for  at  least  60,000  bucks 
and  another  60,000  cards  for  antler- 
less deer. 

Of  the  eighteen  most  successful 
buck  seasons  in  the  state’s  history, 
seventeen  have  occurred  in  the  last 
seventeen  years.  Hunters  have  re- 
turned more  than  100,000  report 


cards  for  ten  consecutive  years,  and  in 
fourteen  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the 
leading  deer  producer,  again  was  first 
during  the  most  recent  seasons, 
leading  in  the  number  of  bucks, 
antlerless  deer  and  total  number  of 
deer  reports. 

Hunters  returned  3575  buck  cards 
and  another  2906  antlerless  cards,  for 
a total  of  6481  whitetails  from  “God’s 
Country.” 

During  the  1979-80  seasons.  Potter 
also  led  all  other  counties  in  all  deer 
categories,  with  2423  antlered  white- 
tails  and  another  3415  antlerless  deer, 
for  a total  of  5838  whitetails.  The 
1978-79  Potter  figures  were  2420 
bucks,  2903  antlerless,  5323  total 
deer. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer  in 
1980-81  were  Tioga,  2819;  Bradford, 
2532;  Warren,  2387;  and  McKean, 
2262. 

Other  leading  antlerless  counties 
were  Warren,  2680;  Bradford,  2556; 
Tioga,  2499;  and  Venango,  2159. 

Counties  other  than  Potter  leading 
in  total  1980-81  deer  were  Tioga, 
5318;  Bradford,  5088;  Warren,  5067; 
and  Lycoming,  4204. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters. 


BY  TED  GODSHALL 
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921  Bears  Tagged 

ILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  of- 
ficers at  check  stations  tagged 
921  bears  taken  by  hunters  during 
Pennsylvania’s  one-day  season  in 
1980,  the  final  compilation  by  the 
Game  Commission  shows.  The  figure 
for  the  November  24  season  is  sur- 
passed in  this  state  only  by  the  929 
bears  harvested  in  1924  when  the 
season  ran  from  November  1 through 
December  15. 

In  1979,  Pennsylvania  hunters 
tagged  736  bears  over  the  age  of  one 
year,  while  an  undetermined  number 
less  than  a year  old  also  were  taken. 

Although  the  number  of  bears  taken 
during  the  two  most  recent  seasons 
may  seem  rather  high,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  no  open 
bear  season  in  the  state  in  1977  and 
1978. 

Over  the  years,  harvests  of  bears 
were  generally  high  every  other  year. 
Many  believed  this  was  because  fe- 
males ordinarily  give  birth  to  cubs 
only  every  other  year.  But  in  1966  and 
1967  hunters  took  605  and  568  bears, 
respectively.  This  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  comparatively  low 
harvests,  only  218  and  295  bears. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  total  popu- 


CHARLES  BATDORF  from  Milton  took  this 
315-pound  bear  in  Union  County. 


During  ’80  Season 

lation  had  declined,  the  season  was 
closed  in  1970.  In  1971,  during  a two- 
day  season,  the  population  was  re- 
duced by  488  animals.  Since  1972, 
one- day  seasons  have  been  used  when 
seasons  have  been  opened  for  hunting. 

Lower  harvests  were  recorded  from 
1972  through  1975,  but  after  the  high 
harvest  of  605  in  1976,  the  Game 
Commission  closed  the  season  for  sev- 
eral years  to  permit  the  population  to 
rebuild. 

As  a result  of  the  changes  in  har- 
vests, season  lengths  and  closures,  the 
cycle  of  high  harvests  every  other  year 
appears  to  have  been  broken. 

The  most  productive  counties  for 
bear  hunters  in  1980  were  Clinton, 
85;  Tioga,  81;  Elk,  77;  McKean,  76; 
Lycoming,  74;  Pike,  66;  and  Clear- 
field, 65. 

Hunters  removed  only  16  percent  of 
the  previously  marked  bears  in  the 
Northeast  Division,  but  25  percent  in 
the  Northcentral  Division;  11  percent 
in  the  Northwest  Division;  and  25  per- 
cent in  the  Southcentral  Division. 
Statewide,  the  removal  rate  of  pre- 
viously identified  bears  was  20  per- 
cent. To  maintain  a stable  bear  popu- 
lation, hunters  need  to  remove  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  bruins  annually. 

In  1979,  the  removal  rate  of  pre- 
viously masked  bears  was  22  percent. 
In  the  1976  season,  33  percent  of  the 
previously  identified  bears  were  taken 
by  hunters. 

The  decline  in  the  removal  rate  of 
bears  indicates  that  their  number  is 
not  declining  on  a statewide  basis, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  increasing 
slightly. 

However,  regional  and  county  re- 
moval rates  of  previously  marked 
bears  tell  a somewhat  different  story 
and  are  requiring  wildlife  managers 
to  take  another  look  at  bear  manage- 
ment options.  The  number  of  bears 
seems  stable  in  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  state  as  a whole.  However,  high 


removal  rates  in  some  counties  lead 
wildlife  managers  to  believe  that  bear 
numbers  in  certain  important  areas 
are  declining. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  removal 
rates  of  bears  in  northeastern  counties 
in  general,  and  in  the  Poconos  in  par- 
ticular, indicate  that  bears  in  that 
part  of  the  state  are  on  the  increase, 
and  there  soon  will  be  major  problems 
in  terms  of  nuisance  and  garbage 
bears,  damages  to  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing equipment,  etc. 

The  Game  Commission  is  hopeful 
that  the  Legislature  this  year  will 
create  a bear  hunting  license.  This 
would  enable  the  agency  to  control 
numbers  and  locations  of  hunters  and 
size  of  harvests,  as  well  as  populations. 
It  would  help  reduce  the  problems 
with  this  species  and  level  out  some  of 
the  highs  and  lows  in  bear  production 
and  mortality. 

An  analysis  of  the  1980  harvest 
shows  that  more  than  62  percent  of 
the  bears  were  taken  between  7 and 
10:30  a.m.  Just  over  two-thirds  of 
these  weighed  200  pounds  or  less  field- 
dressed,  112  were  in  the  201-300  pound 
weight  range,  52  of  301-400  pounds, 
14  in  the  401-500  pound  bracket,  and 
two  exceeded  that;  actually,  both  of 
these  weighed  over  525  pounds  with 
all  internal  organs  removed. 


Bears  were  taken  in  all  29  counties 
open  to  hunting.  The  sex  ratio  in  the 
1980  harvest  was  about  equal,  with 
453  males  and  468  females  taken. 


The  harvest  of  bears  by  counties 
follows: 

County 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Bradford 

20 

14 

34 

Cameron 

29 

28 

57 

Carbon 

3 

3 

6 

Centre 

11 

12 

23 

Clarion 

2 

1 

3 

Clearfield 

29 

36 

65 

Clinton 

34 

51 

85 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

Elk 

36 

41 

77 

Forest 

7 

8 

15 

Huntingdon 

2 

3 

5 

Jefferson 

9 

5 

14 

Lackawanna 

13 

12 

25 

Luzerne 

6 

15 

21 

Lycoming 

42 

32 

74 

McKean 

34 

42 

76 

Mifflin 

3 

2 

5 

Monroe 

20 

14 

34 

Pike 

27 

39 

66 

Potter 

36 

14 

50 

Snyder 

5 

1 

6 

Sullivan 

18 

8 

26 

Susquehanna 

1 

0 

1 

Tioga 

42 

39 

81 

Union 

1 

5 

6 

Venango 

1 

3 

4 

Warren 

7 

14 

21 

Wayne 

3 

14 

17 

Wyoming 

12 

11 

23 

Totals 

453 

468 

921 

Bow  and  Flintlock  Hunters  Successful 


ARCHERY  and  flintlock  deer  hunters 
l attained  good  success  levels  in 
1980,  according  to  harvest  report  cards 
received  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Archers  returned  5879  cards,  while 
flintlock  hunters  sent  in  5597.  Both 
are  new  highs. 

The  largest  number  of  cards  pre- 
viously received  from  archers,  5061, 
occurred  during  the  1975-76  seasons; 
the  previous  high  for  flintlock  hunters 
was  2605  and  occurred  during  the 
1979-80  seasons. 

In  1980-81,  archers  reported  taking 
5879  deer.  Of  these,  2805  were  ant- 


lered, including  2258  with  three  or 
more  points  and  547  spikes.  The  ant- 
lerless report  card  total  was  3074, 
including  3002  females.  Residents 
bagged  4787  of  the  archery  total,  while 
nonresidents  took  1092.  Of  the  total, 
5356  archers  were  successful  during 
the  October  season,  523  in  the  winter 
season. 

Of  the  5597  cards  returned  by  flint- 
lock hunters,  5200  were  for  antlerless 
deer,  397  for  antlered.  Of  these,  232 
had  three  or  more  points.  Residents 
took  5122  of  the  5597  flintlock  total, 
and  nonresidents  bagged  475. 
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THREE  ABANDONED  young  cub 
bears  which  faced  certain  death 
have  been  saved  from  a cruel  fate  and 
are  now  healthy  and  happy  with  their 
new  foster  mothers,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters as  the  result  of  quick  action  by 
some  of  the  Game  Commission’s  dedi- 
cated professional  employes. 

One  day  in  January  a bulldozer 
being  used  in  a coal  stripping  opera- 
tion in  Clearfield  County  broke  into 
an  abandoned  mine  shaft  in  late  after- 
noon. The  old  shaft  was  serving  as  a 
den  for  a female  bear  and  three  of  her 
newly  born  cubs. 

When  the  bulldozer  destroyed  the 
den,  the  female  departed,  leaving  the 
cubs  behind.  It  is  common  for  sows  to 
desert  cubs  when  approached  by  hu- 
man beings,  as  often  happens  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  but  they  generally 
return  to  their  cubs  when  the  humans 
leave.  However,  when  a female’s  den 
is  destroyed,  she  will  not  return  to  it 
or  to  any  of  her  offspring  which  might 
be  in  the  den.  At  such  a time,  cubs  are 
blind,  virtually  hairless,  and  helpless. 
Without  human  assistance,  they 
perish . 

Fortunately,  the  bulldozer  operator 
realized  what  had  happened,  and  noti- 
fied District  Game  Protector  Jack 
Furlong.  Furlong  gathered  the  cubs, 
with  a minimum  of  handling,  and  in 
State  College,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  turned  the  three  “orphans” 
over  to  Wildlife  Biologist  Gary  Alt. 

New  Mother 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  nest  had  been  destroyed,  the  first 
of  the  cubs  had  a new  mother  and 
home.  Alt  put  the  cub  on  a long- 
handled  shovel  and  deposited  the 
youngster  near  the  back  of  the  den  of 
a 14-year-old  female  which  had 
weighed  331  pounds  when  last  checked 
by  Alt  in  December.  The  female,  in  a 
state  of  semi-hibernation,  awoke, 
took  a swipe  at  the  shovel,  and  pulled 
the  cub  to  her. 


Later  in  the  day,  Alt  climbed  atop  a 
four-foot  pile  of  bulldozed  logs  under 
which  a 4-year-old  female  was  snooz- 
ing. Alt  attempted  to  drop  a cub  onto 
her,  but  his  aim  was  off  and  the  cub 
landed  in  six  inches  of  snow,  where  it 
would  have  frozen  to  death  in  a few 
minutes.  But  the  female  heard  the 
squealing  cub,  picked  up  the  young 
one  in  her  mouth,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  nest. 

After  dark,  the  third  cub  was  intro- 
duced to  its  new  family.  The  female,  a 
272-pound  8-year-old,  was  at  the  rear 
of  a twelve-foot  long,  narrow  den  in  a 
rock  cavity.  To  attempt  to  pitch  a 
fragile  cub  that  distance  would  have 
meant  certain  death  if  its  head  struck 
a rock.  But  a brave  or  foolish  wildlifer 
crawling  into  a bear  den  may  suffer  a 
more  horrible  fate  if  the  female  be- 
comes aroused.  What  to  do?  Alt  finally 
gave  the  cub  a gentle  toss,  which  car- 
ried the  youngster  only  about  halfway 
to  the  female. 

The  thrashing,  squealing  cub  soon 
caught  the  sow’s  attention,  and  she 
moved  to  the  youngster,  picked  it  up 
in  her  mouth,  carried  it  to  the  back  of 
the  den  and  dropped  it  into  the  nest. 

The  she  turned  around  to  face  the 
entrance  to  the  den,  blinked  at  the 
clicking  still  cameras,  the  grinding 
movie  cameras  and  the  blinding 
lights,  and  let  out  a roar  that  promptly 
cleared  the  wildlifers  from  the  scene. 

Each  of  the  female  bears  already 
had  her  own  litter  of  cubs  before  the 
orphaned  cub  was  introduced  to  the 
sow.  The  orphans  were  placed  in  dens 
in  Lackawanna,  Pike  and  Wayne 
counties. 

Introduction  of  orphan  cubs  to  new 
litters  is  by  now  a routine  Game  Com- 
mission operation.  Every  year  quite  a 
few  cubs  are  placed  with  new 
mothers,  and  the  extensive  experi- 
ences of  wildlifers  in  these  introduc- 
tions have  provided  enough  informa- 
tion to  assure  success  in  virtually  all 
undertakings  of  this  type. 
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Some  of  the  things  learned  about 
cub  introductions  are  these: 

Immediacy  is  extremely  important; 
the  sooner  the  introduction  can  be 
made,  the  better  the  chances  of  its 
success. 

The  older,  heavier,  and  more  ex- 
perienced the  sow  is  in  raising  cubs, 
the  better  the  chances  for  survival. 

It  seems  as  though  the  females  can’t 
tell  the  difference  between  their  own 
cubs  and  one  from  another  litter,  and 
readily  accept  a “new”  cub  as  one  of 
their  own.  But  rejection  of  new 
mothers  by  cubs  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  if  the  cub  has  been  handled 
extensively  by  humans,  and  almost 
always  if  the  cub  has  been  fed  by 
humans. 

Some  older  cubs  (capable  of  sight) 
that  have  been  handled  and  fed  by 
humans,  run  right  out  of  the  den,  pur- 
suing the  wildlifer,  after  being  intro- 
duced to  new  mothers.  The  cubs, 
after  having  been  hand  fed,  look  to 
the  human  for  food  and  expect  the 
human  to  be  their  new  mother.  These 
hand-fed  cubs  then  are  doomed  to  an 
unnatural  life  behind  bars  in  a zoo  or 
similar  confined  area. 

The  important  things  that  should 
be  known  by  all  persons  who  find 
abandoned  or  orphaned  cubs  are 
these:  notify  a game  protector  imme- 


diately; don’t  handle  the  cubs  any 
more  than  necessary;  and,  don’t  feed 
the  cubs  (they  can  go  for  several  days 
without  food). 

Cubs  normally  weigh  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a pound  at  birth. 
Since  each  of  the  three  weighed  one 
pound,  three  ounces  at  the  time  of 
their  introductions  to  new  families,  it 
is  believed  they  were  about  ten  days 
old.  Two  of  these  cubs  were  males, 
one  female. 

All  winter  long  Alt  monitored 
twenty-three  female  bears  which  gave 
birth  to  cubs.  When  the  abandoned 
cubs  needed  a new  home,  Alt  knew 
exactly  where  to  put  them.  If  the 
wildlifer  hadn’t  been  monitoring  the 
bears,  he  wouldn’t  have  known  where 
to  start.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  pre- 
vious experiences  in  introducing  cubs 
to  new  families,  the  most  recent  ef- 
forts probably  would  have  been  un- 
successful. 

As  the  Game  Commission  continues 
to  conduct  research  on  wildlife,  it 
becomes  better  able  to  develop  solu- 
tions to  wildlife  problems.  The  trap- 
ping, tranquilizing,  marking  and 
monitoring  techniques  used  in  study- 
ing and  caring  for  wildlife  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  have  made  it  possible 
for  three  more  black  bears  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  Pennsylvanians. 


Additional  Public  Hunting  Lands  OK’d 

At  its  January  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  approved  the 
acquisition  of  an  additional  5107  acres  of  public  hunting  lands  in  seven  counties 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $1.6  million. 

The  tracts,  which  are  located  in  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Crawford,  Fayette, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Washington  and  Westmoreland,  involve  both  inden- 
tures in  existing  game  lands  and  new  game  lands.  Four  of  the  acquisitions  are 
being  made  through  the  assistance  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with 
their  trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we 
publish  some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor 
can  we  publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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A Digest  of  Information  Compiled 
From  Reports  of  Hunting  Accidents 

1980 


Casualty 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 2 

Inflicted  by  others 5 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 40 

Inflicted  by  others 154 


Ages  of  Victims 


Under  12  years  of  age 4 

12  to  15  years  of  age 29 

16  to  20  years  of  age 41 

21  years  of  age  and  over 127 

Age  not  reported 0 


Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 


12  to  15  years  of  age 5 

16  to  20  years  of  age 29 

21  years  of  age  and  over 78 

Age  not  reported 46 


Safety  Color  Worn  by  Victim 
Mistaken  for  Game 


Fluorescent  Orange 0 

Red  1 

Yellow 0 

None 15 

Animal  Hunted 

Upland  Small  Game  ...  . 3 155  158 

Deer 4 33  37 

Bear 0 0 0 

Woodchuck 0 4 4 

Others 0 2 2 


Place  of  Accident 

Fields 

Brush  

Open  Woodland 

Dense  Woodland 

Water 

Conveyance  

Camp  

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway 


.48 
.48 
.39 
.34 
. 1 
. 1 
. 4 
.26 


Sporting  Arm  Used 


Shotgun  F N-F  T 

Self-Inflicted 2 13  15 

Inflicted  by  others  ...  2 132  134 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted 0 18  18 

Inflicted  by  others  ...  3 21  24 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted 0 10  10 

Inflicted  by  others  ...  0 0 0 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted 0 0 0 

Inflicted  by  others  ...  0 0 0 


Casualty  Causes 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position  .11 

Accidental  discharge 28 

Richochet  shot  or  arrow 14 

Stray  shot  or  arrow 32 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 75 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 13 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 7 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 16 

Sporting  arm  defective 4 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club 1 

Unknown  0 


Summary  of  All  Classes  of  1980  Hunting  Accidents 
FATAL  7 NON-FATAL  ....  194  TOTAL 201 

NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 11  years.  The  7 fatal- 
ities are  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 
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THE  BEGINNING  of  May  signifies 
the  start  of  the  busiest  time  of  the 
year  for  land  managers  and  their 
crews.  During  the  next  six  months  it 
will  appear  as  if  we’ll  never  have  time 
to  finish  all  the  work  we  have  planned. 
It  will  always  be  planting  and  mowing 
time  and  we  will  be  involved  with  a con- 
struction project  or  two  before  winter 
sets  in  again.  Trying  to  keep  equipment 
and  materials  organized  and  having 
the  crew  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  does  get  a little  hectic. 

May  1 — This  morning  found  me  back 
at  SGL  289  helping  the  crew  plant 
seedlings.  The  operation  was  going 
rather  smoothly  so  far  with  our  only 
drawback  being  a few  wet  areas  that 
had  to  be  negotiated  carefully  with  the 
tractor.  If  the  weather  stays  in  our 
favor,  the  crew  should  be  finished  here 
in  a few  days. 

Late  afternoon  and  early  evening 
was  spent  in  the  office  doing  paper- 
work and  finishing  up  the  monthly 
reports.  As  I pounded  the  typewriter  I 
kept  thinking  I’d  like  to  be  out  trying  to 
locate  a gobbler  on  his  way  to  roost  or 
doing  some  bullhead  fishing. 

May  2—1  left  early  this  morning  for 
the  southern  section  of  SGLs  12  and 
36.  Later  in  the  morning  I had  to  meet 
Tom  Wenrick  and  show  a timber  sale, 
so  I took  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
gun  for  a walk  in  an  area  where  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  spend  much  time. 
It  turned  out  to  be  uneventful  for  turkey 
but  I was  able  to  see  what  was  in  the 
area  and  what  needed  to  be  done  for 
wildlife  management. 

Tom  and  I had  several  prospective 
buyers  out  for  the  show.  The  area  con- 
tains several  nice  cherry  trees  which 
could  be  used  for  saw  timber,  and  a 
number  of  the  operators  seemed  inter- 
ested in  the  sale.  I indulged  in  a few 
more  leeks  for  lunch  but  couldn’t  get 
Tom  interested  in  them. 

May  3 — The  second  Saturday  of  the 
turkey  season  was  a nice  day.  I was  in 
the  Carbon  Run  area  of  SGL  12  well 
before  opening  hour.  I wanted  to  check 
Mud  Pond,  a waterfowl  area,  on  my 
way  back  in  to  where  I planned  to  hunt. 
This  was  an  older  pond  and  did  not 
have  a beaver  proof  control  structure 
such  as  the  ones  we  build  on  dams 
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today.  There  were  several  mallards  on 
the  pond  and  one  beaver  swimming 
around.  Old  flat-tail  had  been  up  to  his 
usual  tricks  and  had  the  draw  down 
structure  plugged.  As  I stood  there  on 
the  dam  breast,  he  swam  to  within 
eight  feet  of  me  and  looked  up  as  if  to 
say  what  a good  job  he  had  done  stop- 
ping that  leak.  It  was  a fair  size 
beaver  — about  45  pounds. 

As  I moved  deeper  into  the  woods  I 
observed  plenty  of  fresh  scratchings. 
The  first  few  hours  proved  uneventful, 
however,  as  all  I could  attract  with  my 
call  was  another  hunter.  I decided  to 
work  my  way  over  to  a hollow  where 
an  abandoned  beaver  dam  existed. 
Since  I hadn’t  been  in  there  in  two 
years  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  find 
that  a beaver  had  moved  back  in  and 
had  water  dammed  up  everywhere.  I 
made  a mental  note  to  have  some 
wood  duck  nest  boxes  set  up  in  here. 
Working  my  way  back  to  the  road,  I 
passed  another  beaver  dam  that  con- 
tained a flock  of  geese.  I also  observed 
many  deer  in  the  area,  so  it  was  a 
rather  enjoyable  morning  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

May  5 — John  Hardenstine  and  I went 
to  Mud  Pond  to  clean  out  the  control 
structure  and  get  the  water  level  low- 
ered to  draw-down  stage.  It  would  soon 
be  time  to  plant  the  food  plots  which 
were  now  under  water.  We  would  have 
to  allow  time  for  the  ground  to  dry  out 
prior  to  getting  the  tractor  in  for  plant- 
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ing  millet.  It  was  also  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  existing  beaver  house  and  an 
older,  unused  hut  in  hopes  they  would 
move  downstream  to  a swampy  area. 
The  outlet  will  now  have  to  be  checked 
from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  it  stays 
open. 

May  8-1  was  at  SGL  35  early  this 
morning  with  Russ  Newhart  and  Dave 
Breese  to  make  out  work  assignments. 
The  third  member  of  this  crew,  Mark 
Kasten,  was  on  sick  leave,  recovering 
from  knee  surgery. 

Later,  Tom  Wenrick  came  along  as 
we  were  showing  a timber  sale  here  to- 
day. As  the  prospective  buyers  arrived, 
we  made  sure  everybody  was  in  a four- 
wheel-drive  vehicle  because  of  the 
muddy  road  into  the  sale  area.  We 
arrived  at  the  site  without  too  much  dif- 
ficulty and  I explained  to  the  operators 
where  the  sluice  pipes  needed  to  be  in- 
stalled—as  if  it  wasn’t  evident  on  the 
way  in.  This  sale  area  contained  some 
nice  oak  timber,  as  most  of  this  game 
land  does. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I arrived  at 
SGL  172  to  meet  Pete  Adams  and  his 
crew  at  quitting  time.  They  were  busy 
with  boundary  line  work  on  SGL  36.  The 
line  had  become  overgrown  with  brush 
and  laurel  and  they  were  attempting  to 
clear  it.  It  was  slow  tedious  work 
because  it  ran  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain  and  they  had  a good  hike 
just  to  get  to  it.  Pete  said  it  would  be  a 
few  more  days  before  they  finished  up. 

May  14  — Plans  have  been  in  the 
making  for  some  time  now  to  develop 
more  waterfowl  areas  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Two  ponds  are  scheduled  for 
development  on  SGL  219  near  Warren 
Center.  Work  started  on  one  pond  this 
morning,  with  a meeting  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Game  Commission, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
contractor,  Vincent  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Benton,  the  successful  bidder. 

The  contractor  had  moved  some  of 
his  heavy  equipment  in  and  was  ready 
to  get  underway.  We  reviewed  the 
plans  on  site  and  walked  the  area  — an 
abandoned  beaver  dam.  Everybody  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  a few  questions 
answered  prior  to  breaking  ground. 
Walt  Hamlin  and  Tom  House  of  the 
SCS  would  provide  technical  assis- 


tance and  be  the  inspectors  on  this 
project.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
drop  in  from  time  to  time  to  check  on 
the  progress  and  approve  any  minor 
changes  if  needed. 

After  lunch  I met  with  Hugh  Palmer, 
one  of  the  Commission’s  biologists,  at 
a proposed  hazardous  waste  disposal 
site.  This  site,  in  Ridgebury  Township, 
Bradford  County,  had  met  much  resis- 
tance from  concerned  area  residents. 
We  spent  several  hours  at  the  site, 
looking  it  over  and  making  notes  for 
a report  and  public  meeting  in  the 
evening. 

Over  200  people  attended  the  meet- 
ing, about  the  same  as  at  the  last  one  I 
went  to  a month  or  so  ago.  Hugh  was 
given  a chance  to  speak  on  our  find- 
ings and  explained  to  the  audience 
some  of  the  things  that  could  happen  if 
this  site  was  approved.  In  conclusion, 
the  developers  of  the  proposed  site 
withdrew  the  application  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  DER. 

May  76  — The  brakes  on  my  new  pick- 
up haven’t  been  functioning  quite  right 
since  I acquired  it  a few  weeks  ago. 
This  morning  I finally  got  time  to  take  it 
into  a dealer  and  have  it  checked.  They 
discovered  a wheel  cylinder  hadn’t 
been  installed  properly  at  the  factory, 
and  I discovered  it  sure  made  a dif- 
ference. 

After  spending  time  at  the  court- 
house tracking  down  some  information 
for  land  acquisition,  I spent  the  after- 
noon at  SGL  239  checking  the  water- 
fowl  areas.  I wanted  to  find  out  if  we 
had  ducks  nesting  and  if  they  were 
using  the  artificial  nesting  devices  we 
had  placed  in  the  area.  I also  checked 
the  turtle  traps  for  snappers  and  re- 
moved a small  one.  We  live  trap  turtles 
from  these  impoundments  as  the  larger 
snapping  turtles  like  to  dine  on  duck- 
lings. 

May  20  — I attended  a planning  meet- 
ing of  the  division’s  safety  committee 
at  the  Dallas  office  this  morning.  This 
committee  is  made  up  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  from  the  division  office,  two 
game  protectors,  two  from  the  food 
and  cover  crew,  and  two  land  man- 
agers. We  have  a meeting  in  each  Land 
Management  Group  once  a year  during 
the  summer  months.  Topics  for  discus- 
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sion  include  defensive  driving,  farm 
equipment  safety,  chain  saw  safety, 
heavy  equipment  safety,  and  safety  in 
the  home  and  workshop,  just  to  name 
a few.  We  have  been  able  to  come  up 
with  some  interesting  subject  matter 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  I feel 
these  meetings  are  well  worth  the  time 
and  effort. 

This  afternoon,  as  I returned  from 
the  office,  I made  a stop  at  SGL  36  near 
New  Albany  to  check  the  progress  of 
some  road  maintenance.  Barry  Harsh- 
barger  was  operating  the  road  grader 
and  Joe  Hess  was  cleaning  sluice 
pipes  and  removing  large  stones  from 
the  road.  The  project  appeared  to  be 
shaping  up  fairly  well. 

May  21  — This  morning  I visited  with 
two  farmers  who  sharecrop  SGL  123. 
We  discussed  their  plans  for  the 
upcoming  year,  particularly  what  they 
would  be  planting. 

This  game  land  has  a recent  acquisi- 
tion which  contains  a large  chicken 
coop  that  is  in  a sad  state  of  repair.  It 
has  been  neglected  over  the  years  and 
with  the  roof  collapsing,  is  creating  a 
dangerous  situation.  I checked  with 
some  of  the  local  people  to  see  if  they 
knew  anyone  willing  to  tear  it  down 
and  remove  it.  No  one  had  any  ideas, 
but  they  said  if  they  heard  of  someone 
being  interested  they  would  refer  them 
to  me. 

May  22  — Several  members  of  the 
land  management  staff  from  the  Har- 
risburg and  Dallas  offices  met  me  at 
SGL  289  today.  They  wanted  to  inspect 
the  heavy  equipment  I was  using  in  this 
group  as  plans  were  in  the  making  to 
dispose  of  the  Commission’s  large 
bulldozers  and  road  graders.  In  the 
future,  when  we  need  heavy  equipment 
we  will  use  local  contractors  obtained 
through  the  competitive-bid  process. 
This  should  result  in  a significant 
financial  savings  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

As  we  made  the  rounds  today  we 
took  time  to  examine  a piece  of  land 
adjoining  SGL  36  that  was  up  for  sale. 
Lee  Harshbarger  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  owner  and  it  appeared  that  our 
acquisition  was  possible.  We  also 
discovered  an  area  where  people  were 
camping  on  the  game  lands,  but 
nobody  was  around  the  tents  at  the 


present  time.  I made  a note  to  contact 
DGP  Ed  Gallew  for  an  investigation. 

May  23—1  phoned  Ed  early  this 
morning  and  made  arrangements  to 
meet  him  after  lunch.  I was  on  my  way 
to  SGL  219  to  check  the  progress  of 
construction  at  the  waterfowl  area, 
confer  with  a sharecropper,  and  talk 
with  Pete  Adams  and  his  crew. 

After  a busy  morning  I met  Ed  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  area  where  the 
camping  violation  was  taking  place. 
The  area  was  well  marked  with  game 
land  rules  and  regulation  signs, 
therefore  we  decided  some  arrests 
should  be  made.  While  yesterday  there 
had  been  three  tents,  today  there  were 
four,  and  four  families  were  involved. 

After  the  business  at  hand  was  set- 
tled, Ed  and  I informed  the  people  that 
Sunfish  Pond  County  Park  was  a few 
miles  up  the  road  and  they  could  camp 
there.  They  told  us  they  hadn't  gone 
there  because  there  was  a fee.  Maybe 
so,  but  it  was  a bargain  compared  to 
the  fines  they  paid  under  the  Game 
Law. 

May  27—  Over  the  weekend  I had 
received  a call  from  Billy  Drasher,  the 
Commission’s  waterfowl  management 
agent,  about  inspecting  some  of  my 
waterfowl  areas.  We  met  this  morning 
and  spent  the  day  together  looking 
over  some  of  these  areas.  Bill  was 
going  to  retire  in  a few  weeks  and  he 
wanted  to  make  some  changes  and 
recommendations  for  the  management 
plans  before  he  left.  Bill  and  I had  an 
enjoyable  day,  as  we  always  did  when 
we  were  together,  and  upon  parting  I 
wished  him  and  Ann  well  in  retirement. 

May  30  — The  last  three  days  have 
been  spent  repairing  the  leaky  dam  at 
SGL  239.  Duane  Beech  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  for  equipment  rental, 
and  along  with  the  Commission’s 
equipment  operated  by  Jerry  Ross, 
John  Hardenstine  and  myself,  we  man- 
aged to  get  the  job  done. 

During  this  period  of  time  I also  man- 
aged to  appear  in  court  with  DGP  Bill 
Bower,  attend  a meeting  of  the  Brad- 
ford County  Federation,  and  make  one 
more  inspection  trip  to  SGL  219  to 
check  on  construction  there.  And  peo- 
ple wonder  why  I have  a picture  of  a 
roadrunner  on  my  lunch  box. 
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SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  I led  a group 
of  visitors  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
nature  walk  through  a local  county 
park.  It  was  spring  and  the  birds  were 
busy  setting  up  territories  and  building 
their  nests.  The  male  birds  were  trying 
their  best  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
available  females  and,  at  the  same 
time,  letting  other  males  know  where 
they  should  not  intrude. 

We  used  a tape  recording  of  bird 
songs  to  see  how  the  local  birds 
reacted  to  this  electronic  intruder.  We 
let  the  tape  run  through  several 
species'  songs  without  much  response 
until  we  came  to  the  scarlet  tanager. 

Most  members  of  the  group  had 
never  clearly  seen  this  beautiful  bird  of 
the  treetops.  But  the  tape  recording 
quickly  changed  that.  Within  minutes 
four  scarlet  tanagers  moved  into  our 
area  to  investigate  this  new  interloper 
intruding  on  their  own  territories. 

The  tanagers  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
and  even  moved  lower  down  where 
they  could  be  seen  clearly  by  the  ex- 
cited group.  Not  only  did  the  experi- 
ence provide  a close  look  at  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  woodland  birds,  it  also 
hinted  at  the  complex  world  of  bird 
behavior  communicated  through  bird 
songs. 

Bird  sounds  fall  into  two  basic 
groups  — vocal  and  non-vocal.  Non- 
vocal sounds  include  the  drumming 
and  pecking  of  woodpeckers  as  well  as 
the  thumping  and  whirring  of  wings  in 
birds  such  as  grouse  and  humming- 
birds. But  it’s  the  vocal  sounds  that 
are  generally  of  greater  interest.  Here 
again,  there  are  two  categories  of 
vocal  sounds  — songs  and  calls.  Both 
are  produced  by  the  syrinx  — the  bird 


voice  box  that  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
trachea  where  the  bronchial  tubes 
branch  to  the  lungs.  Calls  are  usually 
short,  simple  in  structure  and  are  given 
by  both  sexes  at  all  ages.  Usually,  calls 
are  warning  signals  related  to  fear, 
pain  or  food,  as  well  as  possible 
mating  or  breeding  behaviors. 

Songs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
plex arrangements  of  notes  that  are 
related  to  breeding  activities.  Only  the 
male  of  the  species  normally  sings.  His 
songs  are  controlled  by  six  hormones 
so  that  he  sings  most  during  breeding 
season  but  tapers  off  during  late  sum- 
mer, and  is  rarely  heard  during  autumn 
and  winter. 

Most  songs  serve  to  attract  a mate 
and  to  defend  an  established  territory. 
The  song  of  a particular  species  varies, 
depending  upon  the  intended  effect,  so 
that  a given  bird  song  may  sound  dif- 
ferently. 

Bird  Song  Outing 

May  is  a good  month  to  take  young- 
sters on  a “listening”  walk.  Most  wood- 
lots  will  have  a good  number  of  birds 
busy  with  the  work  of  building  a nest 
and  raising  a family. 

Ask  the  students  to  listen  for  as 
many  different  bird  songs  as  possible, 
and  to  try  to  describe  each  song  in 
words.  Use  recordings  of  bird  songs  to 
familiarize  students  with  several  songs 
before  the  trip.  Robins,  mockingbirds, 
cardinals  and  several  common  spar- 
rows will  probably  be  available. 

Once  in  the  field,  give  the  students 
time  to  listen  quietly  and  to  take  sim- 
ple notes  on  what  they  hear.  Then  try 
playing  several  songs  for  the  birds  and 
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watch  the  reactions.  If  your  timing  is 
right,  you  may  be  swarmed  by  a flock 
of  nervous  feathered  bombers  trying  to 
drive  you  out  of  their  woods! 

Highly  Recommended 

One  of  the  best  teaching  collections 
of  bird  song  is  “Bird  Song  and  Bird 
Behavior”  by  Donald  J.  Borror,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  This  12-inch, 
33V3  rpm  record  is  accompanied  by  a 
32-page  manual.  Together  they  form  an 
effective  teaching  package  on  the  be- 
havioral aspects  of  bird  song.  Used 
before  a field  trip,  the  record  will  help 
students  be  more  aware  of  the  songs 
they’ll  hear  and  provide  insight  as  to 
what  the  songs  mean. 

Other  Borror  records  are  also  avail- 
able from  the  same  publisher.  “Songs 
of  Eastern  Birds”  and  “Common  Bird 
Songs”  provide  an  inventory  of  bird  spe- 
cies and  their  songs.  Each  of  these  rec- 
ords contains  a series  of  songs  with  an 
illustration  and  brief  description  of  the 
species  in  an  accompanying  manual. 

For  ordering  information,  contact 
your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Dover 
Publications,  Inc.,  180  Varick  Street, 
NYC  10014.  The  cost  of  each  record  is 
$4.50. 

Once  again,  Clarion  State  College 
will  sponsor  its  popular  travel-study 
program  for  biology  and  ecology  stu- 
dents. This  year  the  target  is  northern 
Ontario  to  study  the  blend  of  tundra, 
muskeg  and  forests  of  the  cold  north. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  a college  student 
to  join  the  trip.  Even  if  you’re  not  en- 
rolled in  a formal  college  program,  you 
can  go  along  as  a continuing  educa- 
tion student.  This  category  allows  the 
participant  to  choose  the  activities  and 
projects  of  greatest  personal  interest 
without  the  academic  requirements 
governing  graduate  and  undergraduate 
enrollees.  So  read  on  — this  just  may  be 
the  summer  vacation  you’ve  been  look- 
ing for. 

After  an  introductory  program  on 
June  8 at  the  Clarion  campus,  the 
group  will  depart  on  June  15  and  return 
July  3.  That’s  three  weeks  on  the  road, 
traveling  and  camping  in  Canada’s 
backcountry. 

The  first  leg  of  the  tour  will  end  in 
arctic  tidewater  at  Moosonee,  Ontario, 
after  a 200-mile  trip  by  way  of  the  “Polar 
Bear  Express”  from  Cochrane.  Camp 


will  be  set  up  in  Tidewater  Provincial 
Park  on  Charles  Island  in  the  Moose 
River.  The  agenda  will  include  close-up 
studies  of  flood  plain  fossils,  the  tide- 
water ecology  of  James  Bay,  and  mi- 
grating shore  birds. 

After  a one-week  stay  at  Moosonee, 
the  tour  will  move  to  a primitive  camp 
in  the  muskeg  for  a look  at  this  grassy 
black-spruce-dominated  bog.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tour  will  also  stay  in  Algon- 
quin Provincial  Park  where  the  mixed 
hardwoods  of  the  south  blend  into 
northern  conifers. 

All  in  all,  the  tour  promises  a look  at 
habitats  and  wildlife  that  we  rarely  en- 
counter here.  The  harsh  cold  of  the  arc- 
tic and  poor  drainage  of  the  soil,  much 
of  which  remains  frozen  as  permafrost 
year  round,  combine  to  form  unique 
ecosystems  greatly  different  than 
those  found  in  Penn’s  Woods.  And  yet 
the  same  kinds  of  interdependence  — 
of  one  part  affecting  another  — operate 
there  as  they  do  in  our  more  familiar 
settings.  Often,  such  a look  at  the 
workings  of  an  unfamiliar  system 
helps  us  to  better  understand  our  own. 

The  biology  department  at  Clarion 
will  supply  all  tents,  lanterns,  stoves, 
cooking  utensils  and  collecting  equip- 
ment. Each  participant  must  supply  a 
good  sleeping  bag  (temperatures  will 
approach  freezing  at  night)  and  per- 
sonal items  such  as  flatware  and  a 
drinking  cup. 

A variety  of  courses  will  be  offered 
for  participants  needing  academic 
credit.  Field  botany,  ornithology,  verte- 
brate zoology,  biome  studies  and  field 
photography  will  all  be  available  to 
enrich  almost  any  academic  program. 
Continuing  education  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  be  required  to  en- 
roll in  any  specific  courses,  but  are 
welcome  to  pick  and  choose  from  the 
wide  variety  of  experiences  available 
on  the  trip. 

Costs  vary  depending  on  the  type  of 
credit  required.  Total  costs  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  student  will  be  $550, 
which  includes  travel  and  meal  ex- 
penses for  the  three-week  tour.  Grad- 
uate students  pay  a little  more  than 
that,  undergrads  a bit  less.  Contact  Dr. 
Ernest  Aharrah,  Biology  Department, 
Clarion  State  College,  Clarion,  Pa. 
16214  for  specifics  on  costs  and  impor- 
tant dates.  But  hurry — enrollment  is 
limited. 
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IF  ANY  GOOD  has  come  from  the 
gypsy  moth — a pernicious  insect 
defoliating  thousands  of  forested  acres 
in  Pennsylvania — it  is  that  people  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  trees. 

We  take  trees  for  granted.  Our  eyes 
skim  wooded  ridges,  farm  woodlots, 
and  shady  streets,  and  yet  we  rarely 
think  about  trees,  except  in  spring 
and  fall  when  their  brief  flashes  of 
color  transform  the  landscape,  or 
when  insect  pests  turn  entire  moun- 
tains brown. 

What  is  a tree? 

A tree  is  a complex  organism  com- 
peting for  food,  space,  and  light.  It  is 
an  amazing  example  of  natural  en- 
gineering. It  is  shelter,  provider, 
signpost,  record,  and  reassurance. 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  a tree 
are  its  leaves,  branches,  and  trunk. 
Equally  important  is  its  unseen  net- 
work of  roots. 

Trees  have  three  kinds  of  roots. 
Taproots  plumb  straight  down,  like 
the  root  of  a dandelion.  (Only  some 
trees  have  this  support.  Oaks,  hickor- 
ies, and  walnuts  do;  elms,  birches, 
spruces,  and  hemlocks  do  not.  Go  into 
a mixed  woods  after  a windstorm  and 
see  which  kinds  of  trees  have  been  up- 
rooted.) Trees  also  have  lateral  roots, 
which  fan  out  close  to  the  soil’s  sur- 
face, providing  a measure  of  support. 
At  the  ends  of  the  laterals,  elaborately 
branched  feeder  roots  draw  water  and 
minerals  from  the  soil. 


Roots  lengthen  only  at  their  tips. 
Root  tips — a large,  healthy  tree  may 
have  several  million — are  about  an 
inch  long  and  thin  as  a string.  They 
nose  through  the  soil,  prying  it  apart 
grain  by  grain.  Furring  each  root  tip 
are  thousands  of  special  cells  called 
root  hairs.  It  is  through  these  delicate 
protrusions  that  water  and  minerals 
enter  the  tree. 

The  trunk  of  a tree  lends  support, 
pipes  the  water  and  minerals  up  and 
out  to  branches  and  leaves,  and  car- 
ries sugars,  manufactured  in  the 
leaves,  to  the  rest  of  the  tree.  Working 
from  the  inside  out,  the  trunk  is  com- 
posed of  five  layers:  heartwood,  sap- 
wood,  cambium,  phloem,  and  bark. 

Heartwood,  at  the  trunk’s  core,  is 
usually  dark-colored.  Its  cells  are  in- 
active, plugged  with  gums  and  resins. 
Heartwood  is  a pillar  supporting  the 
tree  in  its  stretch  toward  sunlight.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
tree;  should  insects  and  fungi  hollow 
out  the  heartwood,  the  tree  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  although  under  in- 
creased peril  of  snapping  off  in  a high 
wind. 

Sapwood  Is  Next 

The  next  layer  is  sapwood,  paler 
and  wetter  than  heartwood.  Water 
from  the  roots  climbs  through  the  sap- 
wood  to  the  rest  of  the  tree.  A three- 
foot  sapling  can  shuttle  10  gallons  to 
its  leaves  daily.  A 50-foot  oak  may 
pump  150  gallons  per  day,  half  a ton 
of  water.  A 350-foot  redwood  lofts 
water  to  its  needles  with  ease. 

Water  climbs  through  tiny  tubes  in 
the  sapwood.  (You  can  see  the  tubes  in 
cross  section  on  a cut  stump.)  Water 
molecules  don’t  like  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  so  as  one  climbs,  it 
pulls  another  behind  it.  In  the  leaves, 
the  water  evaporates  or  is  consumed 
in  a process  called  photosynthesis 
(more  about  this  later).  Any  deficit  is 
replaced  from  below,  molecule  by 
molecule  and  cell  by  cell,  on  down  to 
the  root  tips  drinking  from  the  soil. 

Beyond  the  sapwood  lies  the  cam- 
bium. A single  cell  thick,  it  wraps  the 
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tree  from  root  to  twig.  This  zone  is 
where  the  tree  increases  its  girth.  To 
the  inside,  the  cambium  lays  down 
new  sapwood;  to  the  outside,  phloem. 

Phloem  is  a highway  for  sap.  It  car- 
ries this  energy-rich  sugar  solution 
throughout  the  tree,  especially  to 
points  of  growth  at  the  root  and 
branch  tips.  It  may  also  store  food  in 
the  form  of  starches.  As  new  phloem  is 
manufactured,  older  layers  are  shoved 
to  the  outside,  where  they  die  and 
become  part  of  the  bark. 

Bark  keeps  out  insects  and  microor- 
ganisms. Bark  insulates  against  heat 
and  cold.  As  a tree  grows  thicker,  its 
bark  stretches  or  breaks,  forming  a 
pattern.  On  a shagbark  hickory,  the 
bark  separates  from  the  trunk  in  gray, 
curling  slabs.  That  of  a white  birch 
peels  like  paper.  A sycamore’s  bark 
flakes  off  in  lopsided  patches,  reveal- 
ing yellow  and  white  inner  bark. 

Bark  often  becomes  a signpost  for 
wildlife.  In  winter,  porcupines  strad- 
dle branches  and  gnaw  off  big  patches, 
leaving  gaps  like  bare  arms.  Bears  un- 
zip basswood  trees  from  bottom  up, 
gouging  the  sweet  inner  bark  with 
their  teeth.  Deer  eat  bark  of  young 
trees  for  emergency  food,  stripping  it 
off  with  upward  swipes  of  their  lower 
front  incisors.  In  autumn,  bucks 
scrape  velvet  from  their  antlers  by 


rubbing  them  against  saplings;  occa- 
sionally a hunter  will  chance  upon  a 
cluster  of  trees  (I  once  found  over  a 
hundred  on  a single  acre)  that  have 
lost  bark  to  ambitious  bucks. 

Sapsuckers  stitch  horizontal  lines  of 
small,  round  holes  through  the  bark  of 
living  trees.  Later  they  come  back  to 
soak  up  sap  with  their  bushy  tongues 
and  to  feed  on  insects  attracted  by  the 
sweet  fluid.  Harder  on  trees  is  the 
pileated  woodpecker,  a crow-size, 
red-crested  bird  that  routinely  ex- 
cavates four-inch-wide  ovals  to  un- 
cover insect  larvae. 

Trees  are  more  covert  in  their  quest 
for  food.  They  consume  water,  a few 
minerals,  some  wayward  gases.  In 
turn,  they  provide  shade,  enrich  the 
soil,  cleanse  the  air,  cool  it  on  a hot 
day,  and  help  maintain  humidity 
(trees  return  all  but  a small  percent- 
age of  the  water  they  take  up).  To 
humankind  they  give  food,  firewood, 
paper,  wood  for  products  from  base- 
ball bats  to  boxcars,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, oxygen. 

Oxygen  trickles  out  of  a tree’s  leaves 
as  a by-product  of  photosynthesis,  a 
food-making  process.  Thousands  of 
cells  in  each  leaf  contain  chlorophyll, 
a green  pigment  giving  plants  their 
distinctive  color.  When  struck  by 
sunlight,  chlorophyll  shatters  water 
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into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
hydrogen  joins  with  carhon  dioxide 
captured  from  the  air  to  form  a sugar 
solution.  From  the  leaf,  veins  carry 
this  converted  solar  energy  to  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  The  oxygen  is  breathed  by 
man  and  beast;  without  this  funda- 
mental gas,  life  as  we  know  it  would 
cease. 

When  a tree  finishes  its  annual 
growth  and  has  stored  enough  food 
for  the  next  spring,  a layer  of  cells 
dries  out  where  the  stalk  of  each  leaf 
joins  its  twig.  Cut  off  from  the  tree’s 
circulatory  system,  the  leaves  begin  to 
die.  Chlorophyll  breaks  down,  un- 
masking yellows,  oranges,  or  golds 
that  were  present  all  summer.  Some 
tree  species  assemble  new  pigments  in 
their  leaves:  red,  scarlet,  or  purple. 

Hickories  Go  Early 

Hickories  go  early,  flaring  yellow  in 
the  shortening  days.  Maples  brighten 
to  orange,  yellow,  gold.  In  the  under- 
story, sassafrases  turn  yellow  and  dog- 
woods redden.  Last  to  change  are  the 
oaks.  They  turn  bronze  or  red,  de- 
pending on  species  and  even  on  the 
individual  tree. 

One  year  the  colors  linger;  the  next, 
they  are  brought  down  in  a day  or  two 
by  frost,  wind,  or  rain.  Following  this 
bright  flurry,  leaves  lie  drifted  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  ten  million  to  the 
acre.  Soon  the  colorful  pigments 
break  down,  and  the  forest  floor 
lapses  into  a drabness  that  will  last 
until  spring. 

By  the  time  winter  binds  the  land, 
trees  are  prepared  for  what  will 
amount  to  an  extended  drought.  The 
water-dispensing  leaves  are  gone. 
Moisture  retreats  to  roots,  branches, 
trunk.  On  the  limbs,  buds  hoard  the 
ingredients  for  next  spring’s  life:  food, 
cells  capable  of  quick  division,  and 
tiny  leaves,  all  packaged  in  water- 
proof scales. 

In  spring,  the  forest  plants  take 
turns  greening.  First  to  push  up  are 
small,  delicate  flowering  plants,  the 
hepaticas,  spring  beauties,  trilliums, 
and  violets.  These  claim  a few  short 


weeks  in  the  sun  before  taller  plants 
close  out  the  sky. 

Dogwoods  and  redbuds  are  among 
the  first  trees  to  send  out  leaves  and 
flowers.  A pale  green  haze  over- 
spreads the  woods  as  even  taller  spe- 
cies get  into  the  act.  When  the  oaks 
finally  leaf  out  (the  last  to  shed  their 
leaves  in  autumn,  they  are  also  the 
last  to  unfurl  them  in  spring),  the  for- 
est’s canopy  seems  to  seal.  Summer  is 
here. 

Hot  weather  unleashes  the  insect 
hordes,  and  the  forest  vibrates  with 
activity.  Insects  suck  sap  from  trunks 
and  leaves.  They  lay  eggs  in  stems, 
leaves,  nuts.  They  tunnel  through 
cambium.  They  butcher  their  neigh- 
bors in  bark  crevices,  mate  on  bare 
leaves,  parasitize  each  other  on  the 
thoroughfares  of  limbs.  Blind  cicada 
nymphs  pierce  tree  roots  and  live  on 
the  sap;  they  emerge  in  their  seven- 
teenth summer  to  trill,  breed,  lay 
eggs,  and  die.  In  the  treetops,  tiny, 
flat-bodied  larvae  of  wasps,  moths, 
beetles,  and  flies  squeeze  between  the 
top  and  bottom  skins  of  leaves.  These 
leaf  miners  eat  out  a pattern — twist- 
ing line,  square,  filagree — peculiar  to 
their  species. 

By  summer’s  end,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  an  undamaged  leaf. 
Such  attrition  is  part  of  the  annual 
flow  of  energy  in  the  forest,  and  trees 
are  calibrated  to  withstand  it.  Now 
and  again,  though,  an  interloper  like 
the  gypsy  moth  upsets  the  apple  cart. 

The  gypsy  moth  was  introduced  to 
New  England  from  Europe  in  1869. 
Since  then,  it  has  spread  south  and 
west  into  the  Appalachian  oak  forests. 
When  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  reach 
their  feeding  stage  in  late  June,  they 
tear  into  leaves  and  chew  them  to  tat- 
ters. Their  droppings  sound  like  sleet 
on  the  forest  floor.  A heavy  popula- 
tion can  strip  a forest  in  a week.  After 
eating  their  fill,  the  caterpillars  retire 
to  a pupal  stage.  Later,  non-feeding 
moths  emerge  to  mate  and  lay  eggs. 

Often  a stricken  tree  forces  a new 
crop  of  leaves,  a pale  springtime 
bloom  incongruous  in  August.  New 
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leaves  are  sparse  and  small,  as  if  the 
tree  is  unwilling  to  gamble  its  energy 
reserves  twice  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
next  several  years,  the  tree  may  die, 
depending  on  severity  of  the  insect 
attack,  number  of  successive  defolia- 
tions, soil  fertility,  and  weather. 

If  a tree  survives  defoliation  (and 
fortunately,  most  do),  it  will  reflect 
the  event  in  its  annual  rings. 

The  cambium  grows  a layer  of  new 
wood  each  year.  In  most  trees,  the 
layer  has  two  bands:  an  inner  one  of 
spring  sapwood,  light-colored  and 
porous;  and  a darker,  denser  band  of 
late  summer  wood.  In  a year  of  cater- 
pillar defoliation,  a tree  would  hardly 
grow  at  all,  and  its  ring  would  be  nar- 
row. A wide  ring  indicates  good 
growth  stemming  from  ample  rain- 
fall, warm  temperatures,  or  the  death 
of  an  overshadowing  tree. 

Scientists  can  chronicle  broader  en- 
vironmental events  by  isolating  trace 
elements  laid  down  with  the  wood  of 
an  individual  growth  ring.  In  central 
Pennsylvania  oaks,  growth  rings  from 
1875  to  1888  bear  high  levels  of  man- 
ganese and  iron,  probably  released  by 
an  iron  smelting  industry  booming  in 
the  region  at  the  time.  Rising  lead 
levels  in  rings  of  the  last  three  decades 
signify  expanded  automobile  use. 
(Lead  is  a widely  used  gasoline  addi- 
tive that  finds  its  way  through  engines 
and  into  the  atmosphere.)  Heavy 
metals — zinc,  mercury,  chromium — 
reveal  ever  more  pervasive  pollution. 
Will  distinctive  elements  in  the  rings 
of  1980  record  an  active  volcano  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest? 

Like  frogs  and  snakes,  trees  continue 
growing  as  long  as  they  live.  They  tend 
to  die  slowly,  perhaps  a decade  after 
being  damaged  by  wind,  fire,  light- 
ning, fungal  invasion,  or  insect  attack. 

When  a tree  topples,  it  becomes  a 
hub  of  life.  After  a year  or  two  on  the 
ground,  its  bark  loosens.  Fungi  and 
insects  enter  en  masse.  The  log’s  inte- 
rior becomes  honeycombed,  softens, 
and  collapses.  Around  the  log,  plant 
life  flourishes,  stimulated  by  the  tree’s 
nutrients  and  by  sunlight  streaming 
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through  the  hole  its  crown  left  in  the 
canopy.  Small  invertebrates  feeding 
on  the  decaying  wood  attract  preda- 
ceous insects;  the  insects  draw  spiders, 
salamanders,  toads,  birds;  and  soon 
larger  predators  from  shrews  to  foxes 
add  the  log  to  their  hunting  routes. 

In  a special  place  I know,  a red- 
brown  streak  twice  as  long  as  I am  tall 
colors  the  forest  floor.  Ferns  and  wild- 
flowers  grow  in  it.  Earthworms  tun- 
nel through  it.  Toads  burrow  up  from 
its  crumbly  depths  to  return  to  the 
rain  pond  where  they  were  born  and 
where  they  will  breed.  The  streak  is 
all  that  remains  of  a tree.  Likely  it 
was  an  oak,  for  oaks  predominate  in 
this  little  patch  of  woods. 

Plastered  on  the  living  trees  all 
around — on  the  undersides  of  limbs, 
between  the  bark  ridges,  in  branch 
scars,  at  the  bases  of  trunks — are 
fuzzy,  tan-colored  egg  masses.  These 
thumb-size  time  bombs,  deposited  by 
flightless  white  moths  the  summer 
before,  are  ticking  off  the  days  toward 
their  imminent  hatching.  The  cater- 
pillars arising  from  the  eggs  will  strip 
the  forest  again  this  year. 

Nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Only 
to  know  that  death,  if  it  comes,  will 
beget  life.  Life  is  in  the  land,  and  as 
long  as  sunlight  touches  the  earth,  it 
will  never  be  gone. 
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Chance  At  Chucks 
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ONLY  ONE  SPECIES  of  Pennsyl- 
vania small  game  has  no  closed 
season,  no  bag  limits,  is  a challenging 
quarry,  and  also  provides  good  eat- 
ing. We’re  talking  about  the  wood- 
chuck, of  course,  commonly  known  as 
the  groundhog,  sometimes  the  whistle- 
Pig- 

Why  don’t  more  bow  hunters  go 
after  this  worthy  game  animal?  It  pro- 
vides challenging  hunting  in  spring, 
summer  and  early  fall,  when  things 
can  be  slow  for  bowmen.  May  and 
June  are  the  best  months,  but  we’ve 
seen  occasional  October  deer  hunters 
dull  or  break  a broadhead  trying  to 
collect  a running  chuck  caught  away 
from  its  hole  in  a hedgerow  or  under  a 
nearby  tree.  Maybe  that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  few  archers  hunt  them. 
Others  have  probably  tried  it  and 
given  up  because  they  simply  could 
not  score  on  this  wily  creature,  and 

ALTHOUGH  MOST  archers  are  now  using 
the  compound  bow,  the  recurve  allows  the 
hunter  to  aim  while  drawing  in  one  contin- 
uous motion. 


doubtless  some  consider  it  beneath 
their  dignity.  And  there  may  be  quite 
a few  who  just  don’t  know  enough 
about  such  hunting  to  give  it  a try. 

The  now  firmly  entrenched  com- 
pound bow  provides  additional  incen- 
tive for  would-be  chuck  hunters.  Con- 
siderably faster  than  the  longbow  or 
recurve,  with  the  same  draw  weight, 
the  compound  offers  other  advan- 
tages. Since  drawing  with  the  bow  is 
in  itself  a frequent  giveaway  when  at- 
tempting a shot  on  this  alert  animal, 
the  letdown  on  the  compound  allows 
the  hunter  to  draw  the  bow  while  out 
of  the  chuck’s  sight  and  then  ease 
into  shooting  position  while  maintain- 
ing full  draw  at  the  relatively  light 
weight. 

Just  how  light  this  might  be  is  fre- 
quently the  option  of  the  hunter. 
Some  bows  can  be  set  to  drop  off  as 
much  as  50  percent  if  desired.  Most 
prefer  about  a one-third  drop  in 
weight  at  full  draw  since  this  still  pro- 
vides a firm  string  hold  and  a more 
normal  release.  Too  great  a dropoff, 
particularly  with  the  lighter  weight 
bows,  makes  it  difficult  for  some  to 
get  a proper  release.  At  the  heavier 
weights,  above  50  pounds,  this  may 
not  be  a problem.  However,  most 
Pennsylvania  hunters  appear  to  settle 
for  a hunting  bow  somewhere  be- 
tween 40  and  50  pounds. 

Arrow  speed  is  important  since  a 
woodchuck  can  easily  jump  the  string 
if  it  hears  the  release  from  a slow  bow. 
This  is  reason  enough  to  dampen  the 
sound  of  release  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  compounds,  particularly  one 
with  a loosely  attached  quiver,  rattle 
like  an  old  truck  hitting  a pothole.  On 
a close  shot,  bow  noise  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  on  longer  attempts  the 
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animal  may  move  at  the  release  sound 
before  even  faster  bows  can  get  an 
arrow  to  it. 

Despite  the  compound’s  built-in  ad- 
vantages, when  simply  meandering 
through  good  chuck  country  looking 
for  a shot  of  opportunity,  the  old 
recurve  has  an  edge.  Most  archers 
point  their  arrow  either  high  or  low 
when  drawing  through  the  maximum 
weight  on  the  compound,  and  then 
settle  in  on  the  target.  With  a recurve 
it  is  easier  to  aim  in  on  the  quarry 
while  drawing  with  one  continuous 
motion.  I still  recall  with  pain  the  first 
time  I pulled  up  on  a running  rabbit 
with  a compound  and  thought  I 
would  pull  my  arm  out  of  its  socket.  I 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  simul- 
taneous aim  and  draw  of  the  recurve, 
with  its  gradual  increase  in  weight,  so 
was  not  prepared  for  the  compound’s 
letup. 

May  and  June 

Although  hunting  is  generally  good 
from  mid-April  through  September, 
there  are  a number  of  reasons  to  con- 
centrate on  May  and  June.  From  a 
conservation  standpoint,  young  of  the 
year  will  be  on  their  own  about  this 
time  of  year.  If  you  wait  until  the  fall 
months,  these  true  hibernators  will 
have  built  up  a tremendous  supply  of 
fat  in  preparation  for  their  long  sleep. 
In  late  spring,  however,  they  are  still 
in  fine  flesh.  Despite  the  familiar 
name,  groundhog,  these  rodents  are 
among  the  most  fastidious  of  all  wild 
game  animals.  Fortunately  for  the 
bow  hunter,  although  harder  to  hit, 
young  woodchucks  are  the  most  re- 
warding at  the  dinner  table. 

The  woodchuck  quickly  adapted  to 
the  farming  methods  introduced 
when  Europeans  arrived  here  several 
hundred  years  ago.  They  provided 
handy  hedgerows  and  unlimited  food 
in  adjacent  fields.  This  adaptability 
has  not  endeared  them  to  farmers  who 
occasionally  have  livestock  break  legs 
or  suffer  damage  to  farm  machinery 
in  the  multitude  of  burrows. 

Where  once  the  chuck  was  found 


chiefly  in  and  along  woodlands  for  the 
seclusion  and  cover  that  they  offered, 
it  is  now  often  found  in  open  fields  for 
the  same  reason.  When  the  chuck  digs 
its  holes  in  the  spring,  lush  growth  in 
hayfields  soon  provides  good  sanc- 
tuary. When  hayfields  are  cut,  how- 
ever, the  burrows  frequently  stand 
stark  against  the  remaining  greenery. 
Nevertheless,  the  chuck  will  not  nor- 
mally abandon  such  holes  simply  be- 
cause they  are  now  exposed.  Rather, 
this  animal  relies  on  its  good  hear- 
ing and  excellent  eyesight  to  guard 
against  its  enemies. 

If  the  burrows  are  located  near  the 
edge  of  a field,  fencerows  often  pro- 
vide cover  for  the  bowman.  Blinds, 
either  manufactured  or  built  of  mate- 
rials at  hand,  can  be  set  up  near  the 
more  exposed  burrows.  In  a few  days 
the  chuck  will  become  accustomed  to 
having  it  around.  No  blind  should  be 
set  up  without  advance  permission 
from  the  landowner  and  the  promise 
to  remove  it  when  hunting  is  com- 
pleted at  that  location. 

Old  fields  that  have  not  been  farmed 

WOODCHUCKS  provide  good  opportunities 
for  archers  to  develop  their  hunting  skills 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  also  provide 
fine  meals. 
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ALONG  WITH  the  required  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material  on 
the  head,  more  orange  material  may  be 
placed  in  such  a way  to  provide  additional 
safety  and  to  break  up  the  hunter’s  outline. 

for  a number  of  years  offer  excellent 
woodchuck  hunting.  In  such  places, 
burrows  are  frequently  well  estab- 
lished and  may  hold  residents  for 
many  seasons.  Natural  blinds  such  as 
bushes  and  high  weeds  are  common. 
With  a bit  of  scouting,  you  may  find  a 
position  where  you  can  cover  several 
holes  from  one  stand.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  gray  foxes  have  taken  over 
some  of  these  burrows  and  you  can 
mark  this  down  for  attention  during 
the  proper  season.  Such  grown-up 
fields  also  provide  good  hunting  for 
archers  who  prefer  to  stalk  their 
quarry. 

Sometimes  you  may  wish  to  just  go 
scouting  for  likely  burrows  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  when  woodchucks  are 
less  likely  to  expose  themselves.  Fresh 
dirt  at  a hole  is  an  almost  positive  sign 
that  it  is  occupied  by  a chuck  al- 
though it  may  have  been  borrowed  by 
such  as  the  aforementioned  foxes  or  a 
family  of  skunks. 

The  normal  range  at  which  the 
average  bow  hunter  might  expect  to 
score  will  likely  be  20  yards  or  less. 


More  proficient  bow  hunters  may 
reach  out  farther,  but  they  definitely 
will  be  in  the  minority. 

An  important  consideration  today 
is  the  law  that  requires  all  chuck 
hunters  to  wear  at  least  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material 
on  the  head.  Additional  orange  in  the 
form  of  a vest  or  a jacket  is  advisable, 
but  you  may  wish  to  streak  this  with 
stripes  of  black  or  another  color  to 
break  up  the  unnatural  appearing 
sameness  of  a one-color  garment.  This 
will  not  destroy  the  legal  safety  fea- 
ture as  long  as  the  requirement  of 
fluorescent  surface  is  met. 

Despite  my  personal  preference  for 
the  compound  bow  on  shots  where 
you  might  have  to  wait  for  the  chuck 
to  appear  while  holding  at  full  draw, 
an  individual’s  choice  of  a bow  may 
be  mandated  by  what  he  has  avail- 
able. As  a general  rule,  the  slower  the 
bow,  the  closer  you  should  get  to  your 
quarry. 

Chucks  Are  Tough 

Chucks  are  tough,  I recall  one  stalk 
on  a woodchuck  that  was  raiding  my 
garden.  Using  trees  as  a shield,  I got 
within  20  yards.  The  shot  was  made 
with  the  single  broadhead  I had  hur- 
riedly grabbed,  while  the  chuck  was 
erect.  It  dropped  down,  ran  a few 
yards,  and  stood  up  again.  Not  having 
a second  arrow,  I could  only  watch  as 
the  animal  disappeared  in  some  high 
grass.  I assumed  a miss,  but  when 
looking  for  my  arrow  found  blood.  A 
fairly  thorough  search  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  a few  days  later  my  nose  led 
me  to  the  carcass.  The  woodchuck 
had  reversed  its  path  and  was  actually 
not  far  from  where  it  stood  for  the 
shot. 

You  can’t  go  too  heavy  for  wood- 
chucks with  the  bow  and  arrow.  They 
are  notoriously  tough  and  it  takes  all 
you  can  send  at  them  to  effect  their 
demise.  An  arrow  has  little  shocking 
power  and  it  takes  a good  hit  in  a vital 
area  to  stop  a woodchuck  before  it  can 
reach  a nearby  burrow. 

Broadheads  are,  in  this  opinion,  the 
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absolute  minimum  that  should  be  used 
on  the  working  end  of  the  arrow. 
Although  a good  hit  anywhere  in  the 
body  cavity  is  likely  to  effect  a kill 
within  seconds,  the  target  area  should 
be  the  forward  half  of  the  animal  to 
put  it  down  and  out  immediately. 

Since  the  average  woodchuck  pre- 
sents a target  roughly  approximate  to 
the  preferred  vital  area  on  a deer, 


chuck  hunting  is  good  practice  for 
deer.  It  requires  much  of  the  same 
stealth  and  planning  for  a shot. 

One  thing  is  certain — a woodchuck 
taken  with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  a 
trophy  that  should  please  any  dedi- 
cated bow  hunter.  And  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  table,  the  woodchuck 
becomes  worth  its  (dressed)  weight  in 
sport. 


Seek*  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  following  three  large-format  paperbound  books  are  available  from  DBI 
Books,  Inc.,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093. 

The  Gun  Digest  Review  of  Custom  Guns,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  256  pp.,  $8.95. 
Every  shooter  casually  talks  about  “custom  guns,”  but  few  have  any  real  idea 
what  the  term  means.  This  book  comes  closer  to  making  it  clear  than  anything 
else  I know.  Articles  by  Warner  and  Ed  Harris  explain  in  detail  the  type  of  design, 
material  and  workmanship  — artistry  would  be  a better  word -that  lifts  true 
custom  guns  far  above  the  merely  good  looking,  dependable  ones.  All  phases  are 
covered  — actions,  barrels,  stocks,  sights  and  mounts,  metalsmithing,  etc.  — not 
only  in  regard  to  rifles,  but  also  on  shotguns  and  handguns.  Feature  articles  by 
John  Amber  and  Stuart  Williams  give  personal  views  on  the  subject,  and  many 
photos  illustrate  the  points  the  writers  make.  An  unusual  and  highly  recom- 
mended book. 

Knives  ’81,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  192  pp.,  $5.95.  Articles  by  Jim  Woods  and  Ken 
Warner  give  a type-by-type  look  at  today’s  knives.  They  cover  designs,  technical 
developments,  materials,  and  techniques  used  to  create  hunting  knives,  folders, 
fighters,  boot  knives  and  others,  and  J.  Bruce  Voyles  has  written  an  excellent 
chapter  on  knife  collecting.  A good  directory  also  gives  much  helpful  information. 

Flayderman’s  Guide  to  Antique  American  Firearms  . . . and  Their  Values,  2nd. 
ed.,  by  Norm  Flayderman,  608  pp.,  $15.95.  In  two  years,  100,000  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  were  sold  — proof  of  its  value  to  collectors.  It  classifies  over 
3400  firearms  and  illustrates  more  than  1400  of  them.  New  in  this  edition  is  a 
numbering  system  which  permits  a completely  accurate  “shorthand”  reference 
between  persons  communicating  by  phone  or  letter;  this  eliminates  the  mis- 
understanding that  so  often  crops  up  in  such  dickering.  This  big  book  is  the  stan- 
dard work  in  the  American  gun  collecting  field. 

Pulse  of  the  Forest,  by  James  P.  Jackson,  American  Forestry  Association,  1319 
18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 140  pp.,  $14  for  nonmembers.  The  ecology 
of  the  eastern  deciduous  forest,  including  the  effects  of  man’s  interactions,  is 
examined  in  an  easily  readable  and  understandable  detail.  Every  facet  of  the 
deciduous  forest  is  covered  within  the  overall  theme  that  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  forest  community  is  necessary  to  protect  and  manage  this  valuable 
resource  into  posterity.  An  excellent  array  of  photographs  complement  the  text 
very  well. 
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Not  every  shot  connects  no  matter 
how  hard  the  hunter  tries.  However, 
there  would  be  fewer  misses  if  the 
shooter  had  all  the  . . . 

Ingredients  For 
Gmd  Field  Shooting 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


UA  MILLION  RABBIT  tracks,”  Mil- 

i\ton  Anderson  exclaimed,  his 
breath  billowing  in  the  bitter  morning 
air.  “There  must  have  been  a conven- 
tion here  last  night.  I didn’t  think  rab- 
bits would  be  out  in  near-zero  temper- 
ature.” 

“Not  all  the  tracks  are  fresh,”  I 
said.  “The  big  question  is  how  many 
holed  up  for  the  day.  They  don’t  like 
this  kind  of  weather  for  sitting  out.” 

The  area  was  covered  with  tracks, 
but  I worked  the  old  strategy  of  circ- 
ling wider  and  wider,  looking  for  a 
single  set  leading  out  of  the  maze.  I 
learned  many  years  back  that  few 
rabbits  ever  dig  in  for  a day’s  rest  in 
the  same  area  where  they  romped 
during  the  night.  Finally,  I hit  pay- 
dirt; a single  line  of  tracks  cut  out 
through  the  heavy  pine  trees.  The 
rabbit  was  on  the  run,  but  I knew  that 
wouldn’t  last  long.  The  farther  the 
tracks  went,  the  shorter  the  hops. 
Something  had  to  happen  soon. 

Two  Problems 

I had  two  problems:  one  was  the 
weather  and  the  other  was  a new 
shotgun  with  a too-long  stock.  I kept 
reminding  myself  of  this  last  problem 
as  I neared  the  top  of  a steep  incline.  I 
could  see  tracks  down  the  hill,  and  as 
I started  inching  down,  my  beagle 
Cory  cut  in  ahead.  I tangled  with  a 
small  pine  tree  just  as  the  rabbit  ex- 
ploded from  under  another  one  a few 
feet  away.  I fought  clear  of  the  tree  to 


get  a shot.  Sure  enough,  the  stock 
caught  in  my  jacket  and  the  time  lost 
freeing  it  made  me  miss. 

Right  then,  if  I’d  had  a crosscut 
saw,  that  stock  would  have  been 
shortened.  Not  that  I get  worked  up 
over  missing  a rabbit,  but  partly  be- 
cause gun  manufacturers  keep  turning 
out  shotguns  supposedly  for  the  small 
game  hunters  with  stocks  that  run 
close  to  trap  gun  dimensions.  In  round 
figures  that  means  coping  with  a stock 
that  measures  14  inches  or  more  from 
the  face  of  the  trigger  to  the  end  of  the 
butt  pad.  Trap  guns  usually  carry 
stocks  measuring  14x/i  inches  or  more, 
but  the  persons  using  such  guns  are 
standing  on  concrete  pads  with  plenty 
of  time  to  mount  the  gun  and  call  for 
the  claybird. 

I’m  aware  of  the  old  aphorism  that 
when  you  miss  you  shouldn’t  blame 
the  gun.  The  old  adage  carries  a lot  of 
truth,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many 
other  things  besides  limited  shooting 
ability  contribute  to  failure.  The  rab- 
bit Cory  bumped  raced  across  a gap 
15  yards  wide.  That  gave  me  ample 
shooting  time  even  after  I broke  free 
of  the  tree.  But  when  the  stock  snagged 
in  my  coat,  my  concentration  was 
broken  and  I lost  the  few  precious  sec- 
onds needed  to  pick  up  the  speeding 
rabbit  and  swing  through  it  for  the 
shot. 

A half-hour  later  the  episode  came 
to  an  end.  I saw  the  rabbit  a full  75 
yards  away  but  waited  as  relaxed  as 
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possible  until  it  was  under  40  yards 
before  bringing  up  the  gun  and  slap- 
ping the  trigger  as  the  muzzle  flashed 
past  the  rabbit.  All  ended  in  my  favor, 
but  I was  irked  by  the  incident.  Later, 
I discovered  the  stock  measured  14l/4 
inches,  and  that’s  almost  a full  inch 
too  long  for  me.  At  5 feet  8 inches  tall, 
I feel  my  stature  pretty  much  repre- 
sents the  average  hunter’s,  and  the 
too-long  stock  is  a demon  that  plagues 
thousands  of  small  game  hunting 
buffs.  Some  have  hunted  for  years 
with  a shotgun  that  doesn’t  fit. 

Most  shotguns  are  purchased  in 
the  summertime  or  early  fall.  The 
weather  is  warm  and  the  prospective 
buyer  is  dressed  in  light  clothing. 
The  new  gun  seems  to  flow  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  owner  is  satisfied 
that  everything  is  well.  But  the  prob- 
lem can  come  to  light  when  three  or 
four  layers  of  clothing  are  topped  off 
with  a heavy  hunting  coat. 

You  may  think  I’m  joking,  but  the 
elements  and  clothing  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  a shotgun’s  fit.  They’re 
even  more  apparent  with  shooters 
beyond  55  years  of  age,  and  that  takes 
in  my  class.  I thought  I had  the  prob- 
lem licked  with  the  new  outfit  when  I 
tossed  it  to  my  shoulder  a few  times 
after  getting  out  of  a warm  vehicle. 
But  after  an  hour  of  exposure  to  the 
frigid  temperature,  every  bone  and 
muscle  in  my  body  had  tightened,  and 
the  shotgun  didn’t  come  up  to  a 
perfect  mount  even  when  I purposely 
compensated  for  the  long  stock.  The 
cold  weather  had  taken  its  toll. 

My  complaint  against  the  long  stock 
is  that  it  doesn’t  favor  the  hunter  in 
any  manner.  Long  stocks  on  trap  guns 
keep  the  shooter  from  what  might  be 
technically  called  “overfast”  swing. 
For  this  reason,  many  trap  shooters 
have  the  conviction  that  a long  stock  is 
better.  However,  keep  in  mind  the 
trap  shooter  mounts  his.  gun  and  gets 
perfectly  set  before  calling  for  his 
bird.  He  also  swings  his  body  in  one 
motion.  He  must  always  swing  his 
body  as  a unit,  not  his  arms  alone.  A 
grouse  shooter  wouldn’t  have  one 


chance  in  fifty  of  making  a “trap-like” 
shot.  His  first  problem  is  mounting 
the  gun  while  following  the  flight  of 
the  brown  bird. 

Gun  designers  may  have  a tendency 
to  worry  about  the  symmetry  or  har- 
monious balance  of  a shotgun,  which 
may  be  the  major  reason  for  the  longer 
stock.  A short  stock  connected  to  a 
barrel  28  inches  or  more  long  might 
look  a bit  strange.  Another  complaint 
of  mine  is  sticking  with  the  long  barrel. 
Almost  nothing  in  velocity  or  range  is 
gained  by  adding  extra  inches  to  a 
small  game  shotgun’s  barrel.  Ballistic 
experts  agree  that  lengths  beyond  25 
inches  add  more  to  the  swing  than 
anything  else,  and  this  leads  right 
back  to  the  trap  gun. 

The  small  game  hunter  who  is  con- 
fronted most  of  the  time  with  shots 
under  35  yards  should  stick  with  short 
barrels.  I favor  the  26-inch  barrel, 
and  it  doesn’t  look  out  of  proportion 
with  my  133/s"  stock. 

It  may  appear  that  I dwelled  a long 
time  on  this  one  episode.  Well,  I did, 
and  for  sound  reasons,  too.  First,  I 
think  it’s  proof  positive  that  the  ill- 


TONY  DISCAVAGE,  a retired  waterways 
patrolman,  used  a 20-gauge  Winchester 
Model  1912  with  a 13-inch  stock  to  bag  this 
ringneck. 


fitting  shotgun  contributes  heavily  to 
failure  in  the  field.  As  I mentioned 
earlier,  many  hunters  aren't  aware  of 
the  problem.  They  get  off  the  shot, 
and  that’s  that.  What  they  don't  real- 
ize is  if  the  shotgun’s  stock  fit  perfectly 
when  wearing  heavy  hunting  clothes, 
they  would  be  doing  much  more  than 
just  getting  off  a shot;  the  game  bag 
would  be  a lot  heavier  at  the  end  of 
the  hunt. 

Secondly,  I think  this  episode  is  rep- 
resentative of  dozens  like  it  that  hap- 
pen every  year  to  literally  thousands 
of  hunters.  In  your  case,  it  might  not 
have  been  a rabbit  on  a steep  hillside, 
a too  long  stock,  or  a gun  that  was 


carrying  the  wrong  choking.  But  some 
of  your  misses  came  as  a direct  result 
of  not  having  the  right  ingredients  for 
good  field  shooting.  Most  of  us  blame 
ourselves  and  never  the  gun.  Usually, 
that  might  be  the  right  analysis,  but 
most  hunters  aren't  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  their  field  shooting  doesn’t  im- 
prove as  experience  is  gained,  some- 
thing has  to  be  wrong.  Right  then,  it’s 
time  to  address  the  gun  problem. 

I have  no  intentions  of  constructing 
an  automatic  alibi  for  everyone,  but  I 
have  learned  from  much  testing  that 
the  small  game  hunter  and  his  shot- 
gun must  be  compatible  in  every  way. 
I mean  right  down  to  the  make,  model 
and  gauge.  For  best  results,  the  shot- 
gun must  not  only  fit  physically,  but 
the  hunter  must  also  know  his  shotgun 
in  a very  personal  way.  It  must  have 
the  right  feel,  be  the  exact  weight, 
built  on  the  action  best  liked  by  the 
owner,  and  on  top  of  all  that,  the 
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Never  use  a raccoon  lure  made 
S>from  raccoon  glands.  These 
lures  will  attract  more  raccoon 
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hunter  must  believe  it’s  the  best  gun 
for  him. 

Psychology  plays  an  important  part 
in  selecting  the  hunting  gun.  When 
trying  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to  a 
question  from  a middle-age  gentle- 
man about  selecting  a new  deer  rifle, 
he  narrowed  the  field  in  a hurry  when 
he  told  me  it  had  to  be  a lever  action. 
He  said  it  wouldn’t  seem  like  deer 
hunting  to  him  if  he  didn’t  have  a 
lever  outfit.  The  best  custom  bolt  ac- 
tion available  would  probably  never 
make  this  fellow  happy  in  the  deer 
woods.  Perhaps  more  of  us  should 
have  such  positive  requirements  for 
our  smoothbores. 

For  most  of  my  hunting  life.  I’ve 
been  a 20-gauge  advocate.  It  has 
turned  in  a superlative  job  for  every- 
thing from  rabbits  to  ringnecks.  Sur- 
prisingly, I don’t  over  choke  the 
smaller  shell.  Normally,  small  game 
hunters  tend  to  go  for  more  choke  in 
the  lower  echelon  of  shells.  For  in- 
stance, the  410  bore  is  almost  always 
offered  in  the  full  choke  version.  I 
never  go  above  modified  and  prefer  to 
stick  with  improved  cylinder.  How- 
ever, I compensate  for  the  wider  pat- 
tern by  also  sticking  with  smaller  shot 
like  7 Vis  or  8s,  which  give  more 
pellets  in  the  pattern. 

Pennsylvania  small  game  hunters 
have  for  years  erred  toward  excessive 
choking.  They  are  always  thinking  of 
reaching  out  and  out,  but  many  more 
shots  are  fired  under  30  yards  than 
over  that  mark.  The  improved  cylin- 
der choking  will  kill  effectively  even 
to  35  yards.  Since  I am  also  an  advo- 
cate of  the  two-barrel  shotgun,  I carry 
number  8s  in  the  improved  cylinder 
barrel  and  6s  in  the  modified  tube.  If 
the  choking  is  IC  and  IC,  I use  8s  for 
the  first  barrel  and  114  ounces  of 
in  a 3-inch  hull  for  a second  shot. 

You  see,  even  a perfectly  fitting 
shotgun  will  not  perform  to  its  ulti- 
mate level  unless  the  hunter  uses  the 
best  loads  in  it.  During  the  four  years 
I attempted  to  measure  the  distance  of 
each  kill,  I learned  that  I seldom 
reached  the  30-yard  mark.  Heavy 


DON  LIKES  the  inexpensive  LEE  LOAD-ALL 
shotshell  press  for  cranking  out  a few 
shells  at  a time. 


pellets  pushed  by  a shoulder-bruising 
charge  of  powder  aren’t  needed  for 
that  type  of  shooting.  I quit  loading 
mass  amounts  of  shotshells  prior  to 
opening  day  and  started  doing  ten  at  a 
time  on  a Lee  Load  All  press.  I printed 
a letter  on  self-adhesive  half-inch 
round  labels  and  stuck  them  on  the 
end  of  the  shells.  My  reloading  record 
book  held  a full  component  descrip- 
tion of  the  load  and  what  it  was  for, 
under  that  particular  letter.  These 
weren’t  special  loads,  but  from  one  of 
the  standard  manuals. 

My  reason  for  using  8s  for  the  first 
shot  is  based  on  numbers.  There  are 
roughly  410  of  these  pellets  in  an 
ounce.  At  18  to  20  yards,  the  pattern 
is  very  thick.  The  second  shot  of  1*4 
ounces  of  7 Vs  pellets  gave  me  about 
437  heavier  pellets.  Even  from  an  IC 
barrel,  there  was  more  reaching 
power  with  a very  thick  pattern. 
Heavy  pellets  fly  farther.  In  a sense,  I 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  choking  by 
building  up  the  pattern  with  heavier 
shot.  Don’t  be  lulled  into  thinking  it 
takes  super  heavy  pellets  to  reach  out 
to  40  yards.  1*4 -ounce  load  of  7 Vis 
leaving  the  muzzle  around  1200  fps  is 
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extremely  effective  on  rabbits  and 
grouse  at  40  yards. 

The  importance  of  patterning  a 
scattergun  is  often  written  about,  but 
few  gun  writers  ever  suggest  finding 
out  if  the  gun  hits  where  the  shooter 
thinks  it’s  pointed.  This  may  not  be  a 
common  problem,  but  it  does  exist, 
and  I’ve  seen  several  cases  where  it 
was  serious  enough  to  cause  a shot  to 
miss.  I often  put  a shotgun  on  double 
sandbags  (one  under  the  forearm,  one 
under  the  stock)  and  “rifle”  aim  it  at  a 
bullseye  30  yards  distant.  I aim  down 
the  barrel  with  the  bullseye  sitting  on 
top  of  the  front  sight  and  squeeze  the 
trigger  much  like  zeroing  in  a rifle.  I 
normally  use  small  shot  and  watch 
closely  where  the  bulk  of  the  pattern 
forms. 

In  general,  if  the  aiming  point  is 
splattered  sufficiently  or  a large  per- 
centage of  the  pellets  strike  directly 
above  the  bullseye.  I’m  satisfied.  Four 
to  ten  test  shots  ought  to  do  the  trick, 
and  I finish  off  another  six  to  ten  by 
raising  the  gun  quickly  and  firing  at 
the  target  without  taking  deliberate 
aim.  Once  you  know  the  pattern  is 
hitting  on  target,  it  pays  to  find  out  if 
it  still  lands  there  from  your  style  of 


SELF-ADHESIVE  half-inch  labels  are  just 
the  ticket  for  keeping  track  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  reloaded  shells. 


shooting.  Some  hunters  never  learn  to 
keep  the  face  down  on  the  stock,  and 
this  error  will  throw  the  shot  charge 
high. 

Shotgun  stock  problems  can  be 
licked  by  careful  testing  and  altering 
or  changing  guns.  It’s  a serious  mat- 
ter, and  too  many  hunters  accept  the 
blame  for  the  empty  game  bag  when 
actually  the  gun  is  at  fault. 

Common  Flaws 

If  we  step  beyond  the  gun  problem 
and  take  a look  at  the  hunter,  a 
moment’s  evaluation  may  reveal  some 
common  flaws  that  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  success  ratio  will  im- 
mediately begin  to  climb.  Tension  is  a 
real  demon.  “Tight”  shooters  tend  to 
fire  too  quickly.  When  I was  a young 
hunter,  I always  fired  at  grouse  before 
the  birds  reached  good  patterning 
ranges.  I’ve  emptied  my  old  20-gauge 
Stevens  double  more  than  once  before 
the  grouse  traveled  20  yards.  My  older 
brother,  Cull,  was  just  the  opposite. 
He  was  a fine  wing  shot,  and  had  mas- 
tered to  a near  perfection  the  ability 
to  hold  fire  and  allow  the  target  to  get 
away  from  the  muzzle.  He  would  do 
the  same  thing  with  rabbits  if  condi- 
tions permitted. 

Many  of  our  shortcomings  stem 
from  the  pure  truth  that  we  don’t 
know  our  hunting  guns  too  well.  At  a 
seminar  at  Penn  State  University  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association,  I 
referred  to  my  big  game  rifles  as 
friends.  When  I carried  one  in  the 
deer  woods,  I wanted  to  be  familiar 
with  every  aspect  of  it — how  the  safety 
worked,  how  much  play  was  in  the 
trigger,  how  the  bolt  worked  in  cold 
weather,  plus  anything  else  that 
would  help  me  get  the  best  the  rifle 
had  to  offer.  Knowing  all  these 
things,  along  with  a fresh  recollection 
of  how  the  rifle  and  I fared  at  the 
benchrest,  made  the  rifle  and  me 
friends. 

I’m  a firm  believer  that  if  a hunter 
does  know  and  understand  his  shot- 
gun, he  will  also  instantly  be  aware  of 
what  caused  any  miss.  I suppose  he 
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will  find  himself  to  be  at  fault  80  per- 
cent of  the  time,  but  just  raising  the 
score  a few  percentage  points  is  worth 
altering  the  shotgun  or  getting  a new 
one.  But  I want  to  be  emphatic  that 
you  should  not  grab  a saw  and  start 
shortening  the  stock  before  you’re  cer- 
tain it’s  too  long.  Move  cautiously 
when  making  alterations. 

Another  point  I brought  out  at  the 
deer  seminar  was  that  our  guns  seem 
to  grow  longer  as  we  grow  older.  This 
isn’t  true  of  course,  but  as  the  years 
pile  on,  our  bodies  become  less  flexi- 
ble. We  aren’t  as  supple  as  in  our 
younger  days.  Hunting  clothes  that 
are  heavy  or  bind  make  matters  worse. 
Removing  that  inch  or  less  of  unneeded 
stock  can  make  a drastic  improvement 
on  our  score.  That  may  be  a better 
approach  than  to  just  change  guns. 
The  new  one  might  be  longer. 

I’ve  improved  my  field  shooting 
score  over  the  years  by  following  this 
same  advice.  I use  shorter  shotguns. 


stay  clear  of  too  much  choke,  and  have 
mastered  to  some  degree  the  ability  to 
hold  fire  as  I did  on  the  second  shot 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  this  ar- 
ticle. If  I had  mounted  my  gun  the  in- 
stant I saw  the  rabbit  far  beyond 
shooting  range,  it’s  likely  I would 
have  “jumped”  the  shot  and  had  an 
inexplicable  miss.  But  I waited  with 
the  gun  down,  and  then  in  one  fluid 
motion  mounted  it  and  made  a per- 
fect swing  with  my  entire  body.  I 
might  have  done  that  on  the  first  shot 
with  a shorter  stock. 

I have  dwelled  exclusively  on  shot- 
guns in  this  column,  but  there  are 
similar  problems  in  the  big  game 
realm.  I’ll  touch  on  them  later.  For 
the  moment,  now  is  the  time  to  evalu- 
ate your  shotgun  problem.  If  your 
shooting  is  inconsistent,  or  just  plain 
poor,  look  the  problem  over  and  elimi- 
nate it.  By  next  season  you  could  have 
all  the  ingredients  for  good  field 
shooting. 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


The  federal  government’s  hiring 
freeze  has  resulted  in  higher  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  with  less  return  on  their 
tax  dollar  from  our  natural  resource 
agencies.  Even  though  environmental 
programs  have  received  additional 
funding,  ceilings  on  the  number  of  full- 
time employees  have  forced  agencies 
to  expand  the  work  load  of  existing  per- 
sonnel, hire  part-time  employees,  and 
contract  other  groups  for  work.  This 
has  resulted  in  a loss  of  efficiency 
and  poor  quality  work.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Council  of  America  recom- 
mends that  the  personnel  ceilings  be 
modified  to  give  agencies  the  option  of 
hiring  qualified  people  when  additional 
duties  warrant  it. 


In  1979,  Oregon  initiated  a program 
giving  taxpayers  an  option  to  contribute 
$1,  $3,  or  $5  from  state  tax  refunds  to 
support  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife’s  nongame  management  ac- 
tivities. In  1980,  over  90,000  taxpayers 
(1  out  of  12)  contributed  $337,000. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  determined  that  39  square  miles  of 
swamps  and  marshes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  delta  in  Louisiana  are  being 
lost  each  year  — two  and  a half  times 
the  amount  previously  thought.  Con- 
version of  the  wetlands  to  open  water 
occurs  as  a result  of  erosion,  subsi- 
dence, rising  levees,  dredging  and 
draining,  residential  and  agricultural 
developments,  and  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal projects. 


To  control  the  imported  fire  ant, 
which  invaded  the  southern  U.S.  in  the 
1930s,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  approved  the  conditional  regis- 
tration of  the  pesticide  Amdro-20  to  be 
sprayed  over  230  million  acres  of  ant 
territory.  Environmentalists  were  sur- 
prised when  the  decision  was  made  as 
no  action  had  been  announced  and 
because  of  the  integrated  pest  man- 
agement proposal  submitted  in  1979 
which  recommends  other  control  pro- 
cedures than  the  use  of  broad  spec- 
trum chemicals.  Since  the  chemical 
spraying  began  in  1947,  the  ant’s  range 
has  grown  from  two  million  to  230 
million  acres,  essentially  because  the 
pesticides  kill  off  native  insects  and 
give  the  imported  ant  the  advantage. 


Air  pollutants  may  be  responsible 
for  50,000  deaths  in  the  United  States 
each  year,  according  to  researchers 
from  Harvard,  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  the  University 
of  California.  The  problem  could  get 
worse  because  of  the  increased  use  of 
fossil  fuels. 


In  what  was  termed  a “major,  major 
bust,”  federal  officials  recently  ar- 
rested four  men  and  seized  more  than 
300  illegally  taken  alligator  hides.  Two 
of  the  men  admitted  to  poaching  100 
alligators  a night.  The  raid  and  arrests 
were  videotaped  for  possible  use  as 
evidence  and  for  future  use  in  training 
films. 


Because  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is 
up  for  Congressional  approval  this 
year,  environmental  groups  and  some 
industries  are  preparing  major  cam- 
paigns to  get  a new  clean  air  act  passed 
which  will  insure  the  continuance  of 
exsiting  air  pollution  regulations  and 
strengthen  some  regulations  to 
alleviate  the  acid  rain  problem.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
determined  that  in  1978  $16  billion  was 
spent  to  comply  with  clean  air  regula- 
tions, but  $21  billion  was  saved  in 
health  expenditures  and  property  dam- 
age. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

ROSS  E.  STARNER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  I.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E SHEERER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

JACOB  I SITLINGER  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

GERALD  D KIRKPATRICK  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St  , Ligonier  15658  Phone  A.C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A.C  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652  Phone  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D 5,  Dallas  18612  Phone  A.C  717675-1143or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  — C.  J.  Williams,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phil- 
adelphia, Schuylkill , York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent.  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone  A C.  814 
382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  1,  Brockwav  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 
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The  hooded  warbler  is  a summer  resident  of  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  state  and  can  be  found  nesting  in  rhododendron 
and  laurel  thickets,  usually  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  Experi- 
enced birders  watch  for  the  flashings  of  the  hooded’s  conspicuous 
white  tail  spots  which  can  be  seen  as  they  flit  from  twig  to  twig 
snatching  up  insects.  After  the  breeding  season  is  over,  the  hooded 
warbler  migrates  south  to  spend  the  winter  in  Central  America. 
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Shooting  Holes  in  Gun  Hatred 

By  Frank  Rossi 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  April  8,  1981 

IN  MY  TRAVELS  ACROSS  middle  America,  I've  interviewed  maybe  300 
people  who  own  guns.  I interviewed  them  for  other  reasons.  They  just  hap- 
pened to  own  guns. 

They  keep  guns  for  many  reasons.  They  hunt  or  they  target  shoot.  Their 
fathers  left  them  guns.  Or  they  have  shotguns  for  trap  or  skeet.  No  matter  what 
their  primary  reason,  most  consider  a gun  in  the  house  a form  of  protection.  As 
far  as  I know,  none  of  them  has  ever  committed  a crime  with  a gun. 

On  the  other  side,  I’ve  interviewed  hundreds  of  people  who  have  never  fired 
a gun  and  don’t  want  to. 

Two  valid  viewpoints.  Things  get  rough,  however,  when  radical  elements 
from  group  two  start  screaming  at  group  one:  “Turn  in  your  guns  and  we’ll  all 
be  safer,  you  fascists.” 

This  prompts  the  more  reactionary  elements  of  group  one  to  counter:  “Like 
hell,  you  commie  pinkos.”  And  so  it  goes.  While  both  sides  blow  smoke  up  each 
other’s  rainpipe,  the  criminals  run  wild. 

Strangely,  on  the  major  point,  both  sides  agree.  Neither  anti-gunners  nor 
pro-gunners  want  to  see  firearms  used  in  crimes.  Now  if  both  sides  got  together, 
maybe  they  could  do  something  about  firearm  use  in  crimes.  Unfortunately, 
this  won’t  happen  until  anti-gunners  realize  who  the  enemy  is. 

The  enemy  is  not  most  of  the  50  million  Americans  who  own  guns.  Yet  anti- 
gunners persist  in  equating  rising  crime  with  gun  ownership.  Tell  them  that  the 
criminal  won’t  turn  in  his  gun.  Tell  them  that  banning  guns  will  not  stop  crimi- 
nals from  getting  firearms.  Anti-gunners  don’t  want  to  hear  it.  Rut  there’s  evi- 
dence. 

David  Thomasson,  a writer  from  Missouri  who  has  investigated  the  contro- 
versy, has  come  up  with  some  interesting  findings.  Lirst,  let  me  repeat 
Thomasson’s  disclaimer:  He  owns  no  guns.  He  does  not  hunt.  He  does  not 
shoot.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  And  he  doesn’t 
believe  that  the  future  of  the  republic  rests  on  an  individual’s  right  to  own  guns. 
He  does,  however,  support  that  right. 

Here’s  what  Thomasson  found:  In  1975  the  federal  government  funded  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  study  comparing  the  rate  of  gun  ownership  with  the 
crime  rate  in  several  communities.  Conclusion:  The  availability  of  guns  could 
not  be  linked  to  the  crime  rate  in  any  community. 

The  same  study  examined  every  variety  of  state  restriction  on  pistols,  includ- 
ing total  prohibition,  and  concluded:  “Gun  control  laws  have  no  individual 
collective  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  violent  crime.” 

Anti-gunners  often  compare  England  and  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
support  the  correlation  argument.  England’s  strict  prohibitions  on  pistol 
ownership,  they  contend,  account  for  that  nation’s  relatively  lower  homicide 
rate. 

Wrong  again,  according  to  a 1971  study  at  Cambridge  University.  In  1911, 
New  York  passed  the  Sullivan  Act  to  control  pistols.  England  enacted  no  con- 
trols until  1920.  Consequently,  between  1911  and  1920,  guns  were  controlled 
in  New  York  and  uncontrolled  in  England. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  “New  York,  with  its  strict  controls  on  the 
private  ownership  of  pistols,  suffered  infinitely  more  from  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms  of  all  types  than  did  London  in  a period  when  all  firearms  were  freely 
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" The  Professor " 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


I SUPPOSE  it’s  because  my  neigh- 
bors see  me  starting  out  with  my 
setters  and  my  smoothbore  every 
autumn  weekend  that  they  assume  I 
may  have  some  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions about  dogs  and  guns,  and  occa- 
sionally about  boys.  Pm  always  flat- 
tered a little  by  their  queries — why,  I 
really  don’t  know,  save  that  I suspect 
most  people  like  to  think  they’ve  honed 
some  small  talent  to  a fairly  fine  edge. 
I offer  whatever  I can  in  the  way  of 
help,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  of  some 
value.  I don’t  often  get  a follow-up  on 
these  question-and-answer  sessions, 
but  I did  the  other  day. 

My  ’cross-the-street  neighbor  asked 
me  whether  I’d  seen  the  day’s  paper. 
“No,”  I told  him,  I hadn't. 

“Well,  you’ll  be  pleased  to  know 
that  my  son  Bill  won  the  junior  skeet 
shoot  at  the  club  on  Saturday.” 
“Great!”  I said.  “Didn’t  know  he 
was  into  skeet.” 

“You  didn’t?  You  should.  You  got 
him  started — the  right  way.” 

“How?” 

“Don't  you  remember  the  morning 
we  talked  about  what  kind  of  a shot- 
gun he  should  buy?” 

“Yes — I guess  I do.” 

“Well,”  my  neighbor  added,  “he’s  a 
darned  good  shot  now.  Skeet  and  live 
birds!  May  take  the  sport  up  myself.” 
“Good!”  I said. 

We  waved,  and  I closed  the  door 
and  headed  for  the  den. 

I thought  about  Bill  and  remem- 
bered having  talked  with  his  father  on 
the  front  steps  of  the  house  one  morn- 
ing as  I’d  waited  for  a hunting  com- 
panion to  pick  me  up.  The  boy  had 
been  twelve  or  thirteen  then,  and  he 
had  an  uncle  who  wanted  to  teach 
him  to  shoot  birds. 

Bill  had  taken  the  NRA  course, 
fired  a 22  on  ranges  and  in  the  squirrel 
woods,  and  seemed  interested  in  shot- 


guns. His  uncle,  who  owned  a parcel 
of  fine  grouse  ground  to  the  north, 
had  invited  Bill  to  join  him  for  some 
birdshooting  over  the  Thanksgiving 
recess.  A strong  inducement  for  the 
boy  was  his  uncle’s  check  for  $150,  an 
early  Ghristmas  present  with  which 
the  uncle  wanted  Bill  to  buy  a repeat- 
ing shotgun. 

My  neighbor  had  assessed  the  uncle’s 
gift  as  a little  too  munificent.  What  if 
the  boy  didn’t  take  to  bird  shooting? 
The  shotgun  would  be  a needless 
extravagance.  What  did  / think? 

“Never  mind  the  money,”  I’d  told 
him.  “That’s  not  the  important  issue. 
Buy  the  boy  a single-shot  20-gauge, 
improved  cylinder,  and  a dozen  boxes 
of  7!/2S.  Bank  what  remains.  He’ll 
want  it  when  he’s  scoring  seventy-five 
percent  or  better.” 

“But  what  will  his  uncle  say?”  my 
neighbor  asked. 

“Tell  him  you  want  Bill  to  learn  to 
hit  what  he  shoots  at  before  he  grad- 
uates to  repeating  shotguns.” 

“Makes  sense,"  he  reasoned.  “I’ll  let 
you  know  what  we  decide.” 

Nice  Single 

When  I had  returned  that  day.  Bill 
and  his  father  came  over  to  show  me 
the  nice  exposed-hammer  single  they’d 
purchased.  The  boy  had  already 
taken  it  down  and  cleaned  it  care- 
fully, and  he  seemed  quite  pleased. 

Now  Bill  was  a scattergunner.  A 
good  one,  too,  his  father  had  said.  I 
was  pleased  for  father,  son,  and  uncle 
— and  pleased  to  think  I might  have 
played  some  small  part  in  Bill’s  suc- 
cess. 

But  a moment’s  reflection  told  me 
I’d  only  passed  on  what  had  been 
given  to  me.  It  would  be  dishonest  to 
accept  any  credit  for  Bill's  achieve- 
ments. 

Thirty-eight  years  earlier,  I'd  been 
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in  Bill’s  shoes.  With  a fistful  of  care- 
fully hoarded  greenbacks  burning  a 
hole  in  my  pocket,  I’d  had  my  eye  on  a 
Model  12  Winchester,  and  I rarely 
missed  the  opportunity  to  caress  that 
beauty  with  my  eyes  whenever  I 
passed  the  store  window.  It  would  be 
mine. 

But  my  stepfather  had  other  ideas! 

One  Saturday  in  late  September,  he 
and  I had  driven  into  town  to  make 
the  grand  purchase.  A wise  bird,  he 
knew  how  much  I wanted  the  Model 
12,  and  he’d  been  careful  not  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits.  My  questions  brought 
only  half-audible  grunts. 

I was  disappointed  when  we  left  the 
shop.  The  Model  12  remained  in  the 
window,  grinning  at  me  derisively  as 
we  crossed  the  street  to  the  car.  Under 
my  arm,  boxed  in  an  unimpressive 
carton,  I had  a single-shot,  20-gauge 
Model  94  Stevens,  bored  improved 
cylinder.  My  stepfather  carried  a 
cleaning  kit  and  a case  of  shells  to  feed 
it. 

My  visions  of  doubles  on  grouse  and 
woodcock  had  faded  before  my  step- 
father’s woods-wise  judgment.  Had  I 
not  respected  his  insight  so  much,  had 
I not  trusted  him  to  do  the  right  thing, 
I would  not  have  been.  I’m  sure,  will- 
ing to  make  any  substitution. 


“Now,  Deadeye,”  he’d  said  on  the 
way  home,  “you  have  a darned  nice 
little  gun,  plenty  of  ammo,  and  al- 
most enough  money  left  over — with 
what  your  mother  and  I will  add — to 
buy  the  Model  12  when  the  time 
comes.” 

“When  will  that  be?” 

“When  your  birds-per-box  average 
is  somewhere  in  the  seventy-five  per- 
cent range,  or  roughly  eighteen  birds 
per  box.” 

“That'll  never  be,”  I think  I said. 

“Oh?  Care  to  put  your  money  on 
that?” 

At  home,  we  took  the  little  gun 
down  and  studied  its  components.  Its 
simplicity  of  construction  pleased  a 
lad  who’d  been  taught  to  care  for  a 22 
with  loving  kindness. 

We  patterned  it  in  the  field  behind 
the  house,  and  I had  to  admit  it  fell  to 
the  shoulder  well.  The  drop  at  the 
comb  was  just  right  for  an  adolescent 
cheekbone,  and  the  recoil  was  negli- 
gible. The  exposed  hammer  was 
smooth  and  positive  and  I liked  its 
weight — quite  a contrast  to  that  of  the 
Model  12.  It  pointed  itself,  it  seemed. 

Dead  On 

Ray  brought  out  the  hand  trap,  and 
we  shot  a box  of  shells.  Ray’s  five  or 
six  powdered  birds,  out  of  that  many 
attempts,  offered  sure  proof  that  the 
20  was  dead  on,  but  my  performance 
alone  could  easily  have  convinced  me 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
gun. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  my 
misses,  I dry-fired  at  birds  Ray  threw. 
He  analyzed  my  stance,  my  head  posi- 
tion, my  follow-through,  the  manner 
in  which  I mounted  the  gun.  I kept  a 
spent  shell  in  the  chamber  and  “fired” 
with  each  pull. 

I’d  wanted  to  fire  another  box  of 
live  ammo  after  the  dry-firing  session, 
but  Ray,  aware  that  a good  deal  of 
thought  and  learning  takes  place  dur- 
ing inactivity,  suggested  we  pick  up 
the  still  good  birds  and  call  it  a day. 
We’d  give  it  a try  again  the  next  after- 
noon. 


ALTHOUGH  my  visions  of  doubles  on 
grouse  and  woodcock  had  faded  away,  I 
had  to  admit  that  the  Model  94  Stevens  fell 
to  the  shoulder  well  and  seemed  to  point 
itself. 
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We  did.  And  I managed  to  powder 
four  or  five  birds  and  fracture  one  or 
two  others.  Things  were  really  look- 
ing up.  That  night,  I took  special 
pains  cleaning  the  gun  and  casing  it. 
Ray  smiled  as  he  watched  me,  his  pre- 
meditation bearing  fruit. 

He’d  not  been  concerned  with  my 
gunning  manners,  for  I’d  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  safe  gun  handling 
and  I’d  spent  countless  hours  trailing 
him  and  the  setters  through  grouse 
and  woodcock  cover.  The  following 
weekend.  I'd  baptize  the  20  in  a flight 
of  doodlers.  They  were  sure  to  come 
down,  Ray  said. 

What  followed?  I had  ten  boxes  of 
shells  left  after  the  preliminaries  in 
the  field,  and  I remembered  the  75 
percent  average.  I'd  be  careful  to  re- 
cord my  scores  on  every  box.  That 
Model  12  would  be  in  the  closet  before 
too  long. 

It  took  longer  than  I’d  expected, 
however.  I don’t  think  I hit  a bird — 
grouse  or  woodcock — in  four  boxes.  It 
was  not  until  Ray  had  convinced  me 
that  a day  of  dry-firing  on  live  birds 
might  take  the  edge  off  my  excitement 
and  let  things  mesh  that  I began  to  see 
the  light. 

Despondent  but  not  defeated,  I 
spent  a day  “taking”  birds  over 
Nellie’s  points.  Ray  had  left  his  auto- 
loader at  the  house,  and  together  we 
approached  every  point.  He  advised,  I 
listened.  By  quittin’  time,  I was  sure 
I’d  pocketed  a limit  of  woodcock,  and 
Ray  had  agreed.  Nellie,  however,  was 
sure  something  was  very  wrong.  Not  a 
bird  had  dropped  before  her  all  day. 

But  that  day  I learned  the  most  val- 
uable lesson  the  single  can  teach  a 
youngster:  one  chance,  and  one 
chance  only,  demands  that  all  ele- 
ments function  in  concert.  Now  that’s 
a pretty  broad  and  nebulous  affirma- 
tion, but,  as  most  scattergunners 


know,  the  act  of  mounting,  pointing, 
swinging,  and  pulling  must  be  a 
rhythmical  and  perfectly  integrated 
motion.  When  a youngster  (and  far 
too  often  an  adult)  knows  that  a full 
magazine  offers  yet  another  chance, 
that  fluid  marriage  of  elements  is  lost. 
The  result  is  often  a staccato  barrage 
of  shots,  not  one  of  which  finds  the 
mark,  and  the  beginner  is  left  won- 
dering which  gear  failed  to  engage. 

One  Match 

If  a man  lost  in  a wilderness  has  one 
match  with  which  to  kindle  a fire  in  a 
gale,  you  can  be  mighty  sure  he'll  see 
that  all  conditions  are  right  before  he 
strikes.  With  a pocketful  of  barn- 
burners, he  will,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
pend most  of  them  before  he  realizes 
the  gravity  of  his  situation. 

And  so  it  is  with  a boy  learning  to 
shoot  a shotgun.  Time  spent  with  a 
single  will  be  richly  rewarding. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  before  I 
could  bear  to  case  that  little  20  for  the 
last  time — and  long  after  I’d  written 
75  percent  on  a few  boxes  of  shells.  I 
never  did  buy  the  Model  12;  I bought 
an  autoloader  instead.  And  when 
years  later  I’d  returned  from  a tour  of 
duty  in  the  Marine  Corps  to  find  that 
Ray  had  given  the  20  to  a young  lad 
just  beginning  to  feel  the  pull  of 
autumn,  it  was  like  losing  an  old  and 
faithful  setter. 

But  I knew  one  thing:  that  lad 
would  make  his  75  percent  and  then 
some.  And  I was  happy  for  him. 

These  days,  when  I pass  the  gun 
racks  in  the  sporting  goods  stores  and 
see  a single-shot  peeking  humbly  from 
behind  the  garrison  of  shining  pumps, 
doubles,  and  autoloaders,  I often  feel 
tempted  to  ask  the  proprietor  why  it 
isn’t  standing  on  a marble  base  in 
front  of  the  gun  display— and  in- 
scribed, “The  Professor.” 
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1981  Report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


AGAIN  IN  1980,  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  achieved  an  envia- 
ble safety  record.  There  were  fewer 
fatalities,  seven,  than  ever  before,  but 
there  were  194  or  twenty  more  non- 
fatal  accidents  than  in  1979.  The 
larger  number  of  non-fatals  occurred 
during  the  regular  small  game  season. 
There  were  sixteen  incidents  of  a 
human  shot  in  mistake  for  game;  none 
of  these  victims  was  wearing  fluores- 
cent orange. 

The  new  fluorescent  orange  law 
was  well  observed  during  the  regular 
firearms  deer  seasons  and  the  bear 
season.  The  one-day  bear  season  was 
accident  free.  There  were  fewer  acci- 
dents in  the  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer  seasons  than  in  prior  years. 

An  interesting  statistic  relates  to  the 
use  of  handguns  for  hunting;  there 
were  ten  accidents  in  which  handgun 
users  wounded  themselves. 

More  Fluorescent  Orange 

The  greatest  casualty  cause,  seventy- 
five  accidents  and  more  than  double 
the  next  cause  in  occurrence,  was 
victim  in  the  line  of  fire.  Hence,  it 
appears  that  more  use  of  fluorescent 
orange  would  reduce  the  chances  of 
this  type  accident. 

The  average  experience  of  offenders 
involved  in  the  total  201  accidents  was 
eleven  years. 

Favorable  reports  on  the  various 
seasons  indicate  generally  good  enjoy- 
ment. There  was  improvement  in  rab- 


bit numbers  in  many  areas  and  pheas- 
ants improved  in  a few  places.  There 
were  numerous  reports  of  improved 
grouse  contacts,  and  squirrels  again 
were  found  in  good  numbers  in  many 
areas.  Perhaps  the  brightest  star  in  the 
small  game  field  was  the  wild  turkey. 
An  abundance  of  turkeys  occurred 
throughout  much  of  the  turkey  range 
and  hunter  success  was  excellent.  The 
prospects  for  the  1981  spring  gobbler 
season  are  bright. 

Drought  and  low  water  levels  im- 
pacted severely  on  the  waterfowl 
season  in  parts  of  the  state.  The  new 
zoning  structure  appeared  popular 
except  in  northwest  Pennsylvania 
where  an  early  freeze  cut  short  hunt- 
ing opportunities.  The  collection  of 
gizzards  on  the  Susquehanna  River  for 
shot  analysis  resulted  in  a smaller 
sample  than  desired.  Further  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  future  to 
obtain  an  adequate  sample.  Hence, 
we  have  nothing  definitive  related  to 
any  change  in  non-toxic  shot  regula- 
tions at  this  time. 

The  one-day  bear  season  again  saw 
heavy  pressure  and  high  harvest  in 
some  parts  of  the  range.  While  the 
overall  harvest  was  within  the  allow- 
able take  of  the  state’s  bear  resource, 
the  high  pressure  and  harvest  again 
demonstrated  the  need  for  control  of 
hunting  pressure  and  harvest. 

The  total  reported  deer  harvest, 
135,477 — 73,196  antlered  and  62,281 
antlerless — was  excellent.  Bowhunters 
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reported  5879  deer  and  flintlockers 
5597. 

The  flintlock  season  was  established 
on  the  premise  of  a short  period  for  a 
few  devotees  to  don  their  buckskins 
and  try  for  a deer.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  another  deer  season,  as 
such.  However,  participation  has  sky- 
rocketed amid  cries  for  liberalization. 
The  law  prescribes  the  time  frame  for 
this  season — following  the  firearms 
deer  season.  We  collect  a mass  of  in- 
formation on  deer  during  the  antlered 
and  antlerless  seasons,  but  with  grow- 
ing flintlock  harvests  there  is  an  im- 
perative need  to  develop  a data  collec- 
tion system  for  this  season.  Hence,  we 
cannot  perceive  liberalizations. 

Some  elements  are  suggesting  two 
deer  per  hunter  under  certain  condi- 
tions. As  we  have  explained  many 
times  previously,  our  philosophy  is  to 
try  to  provide  maximum  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  greatest  number 
of  license  buyers.  Surely  allowing 
some  hunters  to  take  two  deer  would 
further  reduce  the  chances  for  success 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hunters  who  are  still  trying  to  kill  one 
deer.  So  we  are  not  agreeable  to  per- 
mitting more  than  one  deer  per  hunter 
per  year. 

Repeated  Suggestions 

Despite  our  successful  deer  man- 
agement program,  we  continue  to  get 
repeated  suggestions,  from  apparently 
dissatisfied  hunters,  to  make  changes 
which  we  have  historically  indicated 
will  not  provide  the  desired  results. 
An  oft-repeated  suggestion  is  to  allow 
everyone  to  hunt  for  any  deer.  Such  a 
season  with  our  tremendous  pressure 
would  have  to  be  extremely  short — 
perhaps  less  than  half  a day — and 
would  not  be  a quality  hunting  ex- 
perience. Another  frequent  suggestion 
is  to  reissue  or  transfer  the  antlerless 
licenses  of  hunters  who  bag  a deer 
prior  to  the  antlerless  season.  Persons 
who  suggest  this  are  under  the  false 
belief  that  this  will  allow  more  people 
to  have  antlerless  licenses.  The  antler- 
less licenses  are  allocated  based  on  the 
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desired  harvest  of  a predetermined 
number  of  deer  and  the  number  of 
licenses  required  to  take  one  deer. 
Obviously  the  success  ratio  on  antler- 
less deer  would  improve  under  a 
transfer  system  and  fewer  licenses 
would  be  required  to  take  one  deer. 
Hence,  the  allocation  would  have  to 
be  reduced — just  the  opposite  of  what 
those  suggesting  such  a system  are 
looking  for.  In  addition,  the  reissue  or 
transfer  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare. 

We  have  previously  informed  you 
about  activities  of  protectionist  groups 
to  challenge  certain  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  (Pittman-Robert- 
son)  Projects.  Last  fall  it  appeared 
they  would  take  further  action  rela- 
tive to  our  Federal  Aid  Project  as  there 
was  additional  correspondence  be- 
tween their  attorney  and  the  solicitor 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  have 
heard  nothing  more  in  recent  months. 

The  Commission  continues  to  enjoy 
surprising  opportunities  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  available,  desirable  acreage 
for  State  Game  Lands.  This  acquisi- 
tion program  is  strongly  favored  by 
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and  is  quite  popular  with  many  sports- 
men. Unfortunately,  it  appears  one  of 
the  federal  matching  money  programs 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  pur- 
chase some  very  desirable  tracts  is 
being  curtailed.  This  and  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  enactment  of  our 
Capital  Budget  Bill  will  impact  seri- 
ously on  our  acquisition  program. 
Hopefully,  both  these  problems  can 
be  resolved. 

An  area  of  Game  Commission  op- 
erations that  is  of  apparent  great  con- 
cern to  some  legislators  is  our  policy 
regarding  the  appointment  of  license 
issuing  agencies.  Each  year  the  Com- 
mission receives  numerous  requests 
for  new  agencies.  Our  policy  pre- 
scribes that  if  an  area  is  already  ade- 
quately serviced,  then  a new  agency 
will  not  be  approved.  We  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  it  is  convenient 
for  the  license  buyer  to  take  care 


of  this  one-time-a-year  necessity.  We 
have  never  had  a complaint  from  a 
resident  license  buyer  concerning  any 
inconvenience  in  getting  a license. 

The  Commission  is  attempting  to 
efficiently  and  effectively  utilize  the 
sportsmen’s  dollars  by  regulating  the 
numbers  of  license  agents.  There  are 
substantial  costs  to  the  Commission 
involved  in  setting  up  and  administer- 
ing an  agency.  Why  have  more  than 
we  need  to  service  the  sportsmen  con- 
veniently? Because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved, we  also  prescribe  a minimum 
sale  which  an  agent  must  meet.  We 
are  very  considerate  of  rural  agents 
who  obviously  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  for  large  volume  sales. 

We  believe  we  have  an  appropriate 
and  desirable  system  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  license  agencies.  If  we  should 
put  in  place  more  agencies  than  neces- 
sary for  convenience,  then  we  dilute 
sales  of  existing  agencies  because  more 
agencies  do  not  mean  that  we  will 
sell  more  licenses.  License  sales  have 
leveled  off  in  recent  years.  Of  course 
we  will  realistically  appraise  requests 
for  agencies  within  the  provisions  of 
our  policy  and  we  will  favor  the  op- 
erator whose  main  line  is  hunting 
equipment  or  who  does  a large  volume 
of  his  trade  in  this  line. 

Our  efforts  to  acquire  wild-trapped 
Hungarian  partridges  for  attempts  to 
establish  this  fine  game  bird  resulted 
in  only  minor  success.  The  unusually 
warm  and  open  winter  over  most  of 
the  potential  source  areas  either  made 
trapping  extremely  difficult  or  com- 
pletely prevented  it.  We  did  receive  a 
small  shipment  of  Huns  from  Ontario 
and  the  release  was  in  Franklin 
County. 

Several  strokes  of  good  fortune 
since  the  last  license  fee  increase  in 
1973  have  been  a big  financial  boost 
and  have  made  it  possible  to  operate 
all  these  years  without  a license  fee  in- 
crease. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1973  license  revenue  was  $9,950,000 
and  represented  75  percent  of  the 
Commission’s  total  income;  in  1980 
license  revenue  was  $15,200,000  but 
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represented  only  57  percent  of  total 
income.  Obviously,  the  sportsmen’s 
fees  are  providing  a much  smaller 
share  of  the  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission’s  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 is 
$32,071,000  or  $4.4  million  in  excess 
of  anticipated  income.  If  current  pro- 
grams are  to  continue,  future  budgets 
will  progressively  exceed  income.  It  is 
not  likely  that  sportsmen  will  want 
curtailments  in  programs  and  services 
and  hence  should  be  giving  serious 
thought  to  providing  additional  funds 


to  the  Commission  when  the  call  is 
made. 

We  must  appeal  again  to  all  sports- 
men to  get  behind  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram. As  indicated  earlier,  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  improved  safety  record. 
But  we  need  more  demonstration  of 
efforts  to  improve  hunter  behavior 
and  the  hunter  ethic.  It’s  not  too  early 
to  start  making  plans  for  expanded 
SPORT  program  activities  prior  to 
and  in  the  1981  seasons.  Let’s  all  work 
together  to  make  hunting  a safer, 
more  enjoyable  and  quality  outdoor 
experience. 


First  Time  is  Last  Time 

Despite  the  fact  that  Monarch  butterflies  migrate  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
same  pinpointed  locations  of  previous  years,  their  short  life  cycle  means  that 
each  one  is  making  the  trip  for  the  first  time. 


by  JACK  WEAVER 

TRAP  SHY 
l FOXES 


(if  you  haven’t  been  catching 
foxes  for  awhile,  changing  lure- 
several  days  before  quitting  •" 
will  often  coax  shy  animals  into 
your  sets.  \ 
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Mv  ^utfeep  Jfflanta 

By  Richard  S.  Sanders 


CAUGHT  THE  disease  in  1966.  It 
was  only  a small  dose,  but  it  set 
the  stage  for  future  years.  I was  home 
on  leave  from  the  Air  Force,  and  my 
wife  and  I were  walking  the  game 
roads  around  Mountain  Springs  Lake, 
on  Game  Land  57  in  Sullivan  County. 
We  rounded  a bend  in  the  road  and 
there  stood  approximately  twenty 
wild  turkeys.  They  caught  sight  of  us 
and  scampered,  single-file,  up  a steep 
slope  to  our  left. 

“What  are  those  homely  things?” 
my  wife  asked. 

I stood  entranced,  unable  to  an- 
swer. They  were  the  first  wild  turkeys 
I had  ever  seen,  and  I thought  they 
were  beautiful. 

My  wife  repeated  the  question,  and 
I muttered  an  answer.  Little  did  she 
know  that,  at  that  moment,  the  turkey 


disease  had  settled  itself  in  my  tiny 
mind  forever. 

I didn’t  see  another  turkey  until  I 
got  out  of  the  Air  Force  in  1968.  I was 
hunting  deer  with  my  brother  and 
some  of  his  friends  on  a private  tract 
of  land  near  Forkston,  in  Wyoming 
County.  In  the  predawn  darkness,  I 
had  settled  myself  against  a stump  on  a 
fairly  clear  slope.  Suddenly,  from  out 
of  the  woods  below  me,  a huge  bird 
glided  straight  for  my  forehead,  pre- 
sumably believing  I was  part  of  the 
stump.  I waved  my  arms  frantically, 
and  the  turkey  veered  off  to  safety.  My 
mouth  went  dry,  my  heart  thumped, 
and  all  thoughts  of  deer  fled  from  my 
mind.  There  are  turkeys  here,  I 
thought.  I had  a place  to  hunt  turkey. 

For  the  next  few  years  I hunted  the 
bird  alone,  tromping  through  the 
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woods,  not  really  sure  what  I was 
doing.  I knew  only  one  dedicated 
turkey  hunter,  and  he  wasn’t  talking. 
I voraciously  read  any  and  all  mate- 
rial I could  get.  What  I learned  from 
my  reading  was  that  not  too  many 
people  agree  on  how  to  hunt  turkeys. 

However,  I did  learn  that  I needed 
a call.  These  people  claimed  you  could 
actually  talk  to  turkeys  with  a call.  I 
really  didn’t  believe  it,  for  I’d  never 
heard  any  turkeys,  or  so  I thought. 
After  I learned  to  call  a little,  I real- 
ized that  I had  been  hearing  turkeys.  I 
just  hadn’t  recognized  their  voices 
among  the  countless  other  woodland 
sounds. 

I bought  a box  call  and  a cassette 
tape  and  began  practicing.  That  didn’t 
set  well  with  my  wife,  who  found  the 
notes  emerging  from  my  call  far  from 
melodious.  So  I confined  my  practice 
to  times  when  the  house  was  empty. 

After  many  hours,  I thought  I was 
pretty  good.  That  is  until  my  5-year- 
old  son,  who  was  playing  outside  one 
day  as  I practiced,  peeked  his  head  in 
the  door  and  asked,  “Is  there  a chicken 
in  here?” 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  I asked  a friend, 
John  Gula  of  Allentown,  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a hunt  to  Forkston.  He 
agreed,  and  I dutifully  practiced  my 
call.  I wasn’t  exactly  sure  which  call 
to  use,  so  I went  to  the  expert  men- 
tioned previously  and  asked,  “Should 
I use  a few  yelps,  followed  by  some 
clucks?” 

“Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  to  do,”  he 
answered. 

I really  didn’t  trust  this  fellow,  so  I 
waited  a few  days  and  asked  him. 
“Should  I use  a few  clucks  and  follow 
it  up  with  a short  gobble?” 

He  answered,  “Yes,  that’s  exactly 
what  to  do.” 

I knew  I’d  have  to  play  it  by  ear. 

The  great  day  came,  and  dawn 
found  John  and  me  high  on  a sunny 
slope.  I took  out  my  call,  gave  John  a 
wink,  and  sounded  out  three  lovely 
yelps,  followed  by  two  more.  John 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  I 
thought  he  was  impressed,  but  in 


actuality  his  look  was  one  of  total 
disbelief. 

But  what  ho!  Later  that  morning 
the  first  in  a string  of  simply  incred- 
ible experiences  occurred.  John  and  I 
were  on  a plateau  part  way  up  the 
mountain.  I decided  to  give  one  last 
call,  ignoring  the  experts  who  say  call- 
ing is  largely  futile  in  the  fall.  I yelped 
a few  times,  clucked  and  kee-ed  a few 
times,  and  John  politely  suggested  we 
go  home. 

“Wait,”  I said.  “I  heard  something 
down  below  us.” 

John  suggested  I’d  heard  a distant 
dog  barking,  but  I insisted  we  should 
wait  a while.  After  a reasonable 
amount  of  time,  we  both  stood  up  to 
leave.  Suddenly,  a gunshot  sounded, 
close  enough  to  make  both  of  us  drop 
to  our  stomachs.  We  crawled  to  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  in  time  to  see  an- 
other hunter  picking  up  a fair-size 
hen.  He  saw  my  call  and  asked,  “Was 
that  you  calling?” 

I replied  in  the  affirmative  and  he 
graciously  apologized,  explaining  that 
he  had  heard  my  call  and  was  coming 
to  investigate  when  he  ran  into  the 
turkey  running  toward  my  pleading 
notes. 

“Almost  Successes” 

That  was  the  first  of  my  “almost- 
successes.”  The  next  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I had  succeeded  in  call- 
ing a turkey  to  within  about  100  yards. 
Several  times  I had  a clear  look  at  this 
bird,  but  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
come  within  shotgun  range. 

The  next  Saturday  I took  a rifle 
with  me.  I unpacked  it  with  glee, 
thinking  of  that  relatively  easy  100- 
yard  shot.  I loaded  the  gun  and  began 
walking  up  the  logging  road  that  led 
to  my  post.  I had  walked  no  more 
than  30  yards  from  the  road  when  a 
huge  hen  took  flight  a few  steps  to  my 
right.  She  seemed  to  take  forever  to 
get  airborne,  and  I dismally  contem- 
plated the  extremely  easy  shotgun  shot 
I had  before  me,  then  looked  at  my 
pitifully  useless  rifle  and  almost  wept. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  last  year. 
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by  far  the  most  exciting.  The  first  day 
I hunted  turkeys,  I kicked  out  a flock 
of  seven  barely  100  yards  in  front  of 
me.  I managed  to  scatter  them  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Now  I had  them!  Now 
I knew  what  to  do.  I ran  to  the  area 
from  which  they  had  taken  flight, 
found  a thorn  thicket  that  would  give 
me  sufficient  cover  (I  now  use  camou- 
flage makeup  on  my  face  and  hands: 
another  point  my  wife  feels  is  rather 
bizarre),  and  painfully  settled  in. 

After  a never-ending  wait  of  per- 
haps twenty  minutes,  I gave  the  most 
beautiful  lost  call  I had  ever  accom- 
plished. Sure  enough,  three  turkeys 
answered,  two  off  to  my  left  and  one 
to  my  right  in  a gully  that  ran  down 
the  mountain.  All  three  were  coming 
in  at  a fairly  fast  rate  when  suddenly, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  an- 
other turkey  gave  a lost  call.  The  two 
birds  to  my  left  turned  and  ran  down- 
hill. I couldn't  see  the  one  to  my  right, 
but  I could  hear  him  also  begin  to  go 
down  the  slope. 

I quickly  adjusted  the  rubber  bands 
on  my  call  and  gave  a sharp,  clear 
cluck.  I heard  the  turkey  stop  and 
begin  to  return  to  me.  He  was  still  in 
the  gully,  no  more  than  30  yards  away. 
A few  feet  more  and  he  would  top  the 
rise — and  be  mine! 

In  dismay,  I heard  him  start  to  walk 
downhill  again.  I grabbed  the  box 
and  tapped  the  sounding  board  for 
another  cluck.  I watched  in  horror  as 
the  rubber  band  broke,  sending  the 
board  across  the  box  with  a sound 
roughly  similar  to  a frog  belching.  I 
admired  the  great  bird  as  he  glided 
through  the  treetops,  far  far  away 
from  me. 

One  other  time  last  year  I was  sit- 
ting at  the  point  of  an  arrowhead- 


shaped field.  I settled  myself  against  a 
huge  walnut  tree  and  scratched  out  a 
few  yelps.  Off  to  my  right,  on  a slope 
of  cedars  and  grass,  came  a few  clear 
clucks.  I waited  several  minutes  and 
clucked  twice.  Suddenly,  he  was  there, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  his 
head  rapidly  turning  from  side  to  side. 
He  was  about  80  yards  away,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  blink,  afraid  to  breathe 
for  fear  he  might  see  me.  Everyone 
knows  what  kind  of  eyes  turkeys  have. 

As  I concentrated  on  the  bird,  a 
movement  to  my  left  caught  my  eye. 
Without  moving  my  head,  I focused 
on  the  movement  and  spied  a good- 
size  hen  standing  in  the  field,  no  more 
than  40  yards  away.  My  shotgun  was 
resting  on  my  lap,  and  I knew  any 
attempt  to  reach  for  it  would  send 
both  birds  scurrying  to  safety. 

I waited  and  watched.  The  hen  was 
making  her  way  toward  me,  weaving 
in  and  out  of  the  dense  cover  that 
bordered  the  field.  When  she  walked 
back  into  the  laurel  and  scrub  oak,  I 
shouldered  my  shotgun.  The  bird  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field  scampered 
away.  Beads  of  perspiration  began  to 
work  into  my  eyes  as  I waited  for  the 
hen  to  appear.  A minute  passed  . . . 
two  . . . three.  I jumped  up  and  rushed 
the  spot  where  the  turkey  had  entered 
the  thicket.  There  was  no  sign  of  her. 
In  that  remarkable  way  turkeys  have, 
she  had  slipped  silently  and  swiftly 
away. 

Not  Discouraged 

Oh,  I’m  not  discouraged.  The  tur- 
key has  provided  me  with  more  excite- 
ment than  any  other  game  bird  or 
animal.  And  then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  intangibles,  the  things  you  can't 
adequately  describe  but  must  experi- 
ence first-hand.  I’m  speaking  of  golden 
autumn  sunrises  that  bring  the  forest 
to  life;  heavy-antlered  deer  slipping 
through  rising  mists;  bluejays  bring- 
ing their  colorful,  noisy  presence  to  a 
drab,  gray  day;  Canada  geese  crying 
the  joy  of  their  arduous  journey;  and, 
of  course,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  calming  solitude  that  re- 
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freshes  the  soul  and  makes  the  mind 
ready  for  another  week  of  getting 
through  life. 

And  I’m  certainly  not  finished.  No, 
I'll  be  back  in  those  woods  every 
chance  I get.  I ponder  my  mistakes 
and  plan  new  strategy  and  feel  certain 
that  eventually  everything  will  click. 
Next  year  I’m  going  to  put  my  trout 
rod  away  for  a while  in  May  and  try 
spring  turkey,  which,  I understand,  is 
a new  game  altogether. 

And  then  there’s  my  wife.  One  day 
after  one  of  my  near-misses,  she  asked 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  have  a tur- 
key mounted.  I told  her  I thought  I 


could  get  one  done  for  about  seventy- 
five  dollars.  She  told  me,  consolingly, 
that  when  I kill  a turkey  she  would 
pay  to  have  it  mounted.  I thought  that 
was  nice. 

Then  she  walked  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  some  coffee,  chuckling  about 
the  “safest  seventy-five  dollars”  she 
ever  saw. 

Well,  I’m  going  to  get  that  stuffed 
turkey,  and  it’s  going  to  sit  right  on 
top  of  the  coffee  table  in  the  living 
room.  And  whenever  people  come  in. 
I’m  going  to  tell  them  how  nice  it 
was  of  my  wife  to  have  that  turkey 
mounted  for  me. 


Seek*  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  Gallant  Grouse,  by  Cecil  E.  Heacox,  David  McKay  Co.,  2 Park  Ave.,  NYC 
10016, 182  pp.,  $14.95.  Heacox  spent  three  decades  with  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department  and  has  gunned  grouse  for  fifty  autumns,  so  he’s  outstand- 
ingly qualified  to  write  about  the  hunting,  natural  history  and  management  of  the 
“king  of  gamebirds.”  There’s  also  good  dope  on  suitable  clothing  and  guns,  and 
Wayne  Trimm  has  provided  excellent  illustrations. 

Wolves,  Bears  and  Bighorns,  by  John  S.  Crawford,  Alaska  Northwest  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Box  4-EEE,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99509,  large  format  with  many  photos, 
both  color  and  black  and  white,  175  pp.,  paperbound  $13.70,  hardback  $20.70 
delivered.  Crawford  has  spent  years  in  the  remote  regions  of  Alaska  and  North- 
west Canada,  studying  and  photographing  the  wildlife,  with  a particular  interest 
in  the  predator  animals.  The  photos  are  excellent  and  so  is  the  writing.  Crawford 
sees  what  he’s  looking  at,  gets  it  on  film  and  out  of  the  typewriter. 

The  Sinking  Ark,  by  Norman  Myers,  Pergamon  Press,  Fairview  Park,  Elmsford, 
NY  10523,  320  pp.,  $9.95.  The  problem  of  disappearing  species  on  a worldwide 
basis  and  the  implications  to  the  future  of  mankind  are  covered  in  detail.  Why  an 
estimated  one  species  a day  becomes  extinct,  why  this  rate  could  increase  to 
one  species  per  hour  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  repercussions  of  such  losses, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  repress  this  trend  are  all  covered.  The  wealth  of  facts 
and  ease  of  reading  make  this  book  a must  for  those  interested  in  a broad  encom- 
passing view  of  the  endangered  species  problem. 


Wildlife  Drawings,  by  Charles  W.  Schwarz,  Missouri  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, P.O.  Box  180,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65102,  large  format,  122  pp.,  $12.  Schwarz 
has  been  doing  outstanding  wildlife  drawings  for  forty  years,  including  the  illus- 
trations for  the  first  edition  of  Aldo  Leopold’s  Sand  County  Almanac,  but  this  is 
the  first  book  devoted  to  his  own  work.  The  selection  covers  insects  to  mountain 
lions,  and  basic  format  is  a full  page  of  art  on  a given  species,  with  a small  draw- 
ing and  Schwarz’s  informal  comments  on  the  facing  page.  With  an  education  in 
wildlife  biology,  his  remarks  are  accurate,  but  even  more  important  they  reflect 
his  personal  — artist’s  — insight  and  understanding.  A very  nice  book. 
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The  Precision  Sport  of  Summer 

By  Nick  Sisiey 


NICK  SISLEY  with  three  chucks  taken  at 
long  range  with  his  Ruger  Number  One 
chambered  for  the  popular  varmint  car- 
tridge, the  25-06.  Scope  is  a 16x  Leupold. 


9T10UT  THE  TIME  fields  of  tim- 
JL)  othy,  clover  and  alfalfa  turn 
shiny  green  and  begin  their  quick 
growth  so  typical  of  late  May  and  early 
June,  the  varmint  hunter  turns  his 
attention  to  reloading  and  trip  after 
trip  to  the  shooting  range.  Preparing 
for  the  day  after  his  favorite  farmer 
makes  his  first  hay  cutting,  that 
hunter  wants  to  make  certain  his  load 
is  well  chosen,  that  it  shoots  as  small  a 
group  as  possible,  and  that  his  rifle  is 
sighted  in  perfectly. 

While  many  have  claimed  that 
shotgunning  is  an  art  form,  rifle 


shooting,  especially  the  precise  shoot- 
ing that  is  required  with  woodchuck 
rifles,  is  a game  of  scientific  precision. 
Well,  many  of  us  like  to  think  of  it 
that  way  anyway.  Complicated?  Dif- 
ficult? Only  partly  so.  This  summer 
sport  can  be  most  anything  we  make 
it.  Yes,  warm  weather  woodchuck 
hunting  can  mean  different  sport  to 
different  people. 

I know  one  hunter  who  thinks  it’s 
fun  and  challenging  to  hunt  wood- 
chucks with  his  Ithaca  Mag- 10.  He 
gets  his  enjoyment  from  the  exercise  of 
summer  walks  in  close-cropped  hay- 
fields  and  sneaking  to  within  40  yards 
or  less  to  bag  his  marmotas.  Farm 
boys  used  to  cut  their  eye  teeth  on 
single-shot  22  rimfires,  popping 
chucks  in  close  with  their  open- 
sighted  farm  guns. 

These  days  chuck  hunting  takes  on 
a different  connotation  for  most  of  us. 
Longer  ranges  are  involved.  Few 
hunters  are  afield  from  June  to  August 
unless  they  have  a telescopic  sight  top- 
side. Most  all  of  their  rifles  are  center- 
fire  jobs,  too.  I'd  like  to  see  a study 
done  regarding  chuck  calibers.  I'd  bet 
the  243  Winchester  would  be  high  on 
the  popularity  list,  yet  this  is  one 
caliber  I've  never  favored,  though  I’ve 
owned  three  or  four  rifles  chambered 
for  that  cartridge.  Frankly,  I’ve  never 
been  able  to  get  a 243  to  shoot  the  way 
I think  a varmint  rifle  should.  Bet  that 
statement  will  bring  a flood  of  mail. 
Yes,  I have  heard  about  other  hunters 
who  have  243s  that  do  very  well. 

Bet  the  222  Bemington  would  be 
popular  with  many  chuck  buffs,  too. 
Many  other  calibers  that  serve  Penn- 
sylvania’s summer  riflemen  well — the 
22-250  Remington,  Winchester’s  220 
Swift,  the  6mm  Remington,  the  25-06 
and  several  others.  All  are  capable 
of  doing  the  job  at  reasonably  long 
ranges,  and  they're  capable  of  plac- 
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ing  high  velocity  bullets  into  small 
groups,  shot  after  shot. 

Chuck  rifles  are  referred  to  by  a 
variety  of  funny  monikers;  tack- 
drivers,  heavy-barrels,  varmint-jobs, 
and  hog-getters,  to  name  a few.  What 
they  have  in  common,  or  at  least  hope 
to  have  in  common,  is  accuracy.  It 
was  the  dean  of  gunwriters,  the  late 
Col.  Townsend  Whelen,  who  said, 
“Only  accurate  rifles  are  interesting.” 
The  colonel  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

Walk  ’Em  Up 

I still  like  to  walk  up  my  chucks  on 
occasion.  For  these  stints  most  any 
rifle  will  do,  deer  ordnance  included. 
But  long-range  work  and  rifles  that 
shoot  extra-small  groups  become  more 
and  more  appealing  as  the  hair  on  my 
temples  grays  and  the  muscles  in  my 
legs  lose  their  tenacity  and  lately  I’ve 
become  more  and  more  impressed  by 
the  25-06  as  a varmint  cartridge.  The 
25-06  has  served  me  well  in  several 
rifles — the  Ruger  Number  One  single 
shot,  the  Savage  112V,  the  even 
newer  Savage  112R,  and  the  lighter 
weight  Weatherby  Vanguard.  The 
25-06  is  a caliber  that  generally  shoots 
small  groups  if  the  rifles  are  bedded 
with  any  degree  of  care  and  the  bar- 
rels are  of  good  quality. 

I’ve  shared  the  hunting  fields  of 
many  summer  afternoons  with  GAME 
NEWS  gun  columnist  Don  Lewis.  He 
still  has  his  first  real  chuck  rifle  sitting 
in  a corner  of  his  gun  shop.  Don’s  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  chuck  hunters 
the  state  has  ever  known,  but  it’s  worth 
mentioning  that  his  first  authentic 
chuck  piece  was  calibered  25-06.  Bob 
Bell,  editor  of  these  pages  for  more 
years  than  he  cares  to  remember,  is 
also  a consummate  gun  nut  and  chuck 
hunter.  Every  summer  we  spend  a 
few  days,  at  least,  in  the  chuck  pas- 
tures together.  I’ve  noticed  that  when 
the  area  is  likely  to  offer  long  shots. 
Bell  is  likely  to  be  using  his  varmint- 
weight  700  Remington  25-06  topped 
with  an  old  Unertl  12x  target  scope. 
With  upwards  of  a dozen  chuck  rifles 
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in  the  rack,  he’d  be  using  something 
else  if  there  were  something  better. 
Obviously  he  doesn’t  think  there  is. 

The  idea  behind  this  piece  isn’t  to 
convince  every  reader  that  the  25-06  is 
unparalleled  as  a summer  performer, 
though  if  you  need  an  excuse  with 
your  spouse  to  run  down  to  the  nearest 
shooting  emporium  with  a down  pay- 
ment, feel  free  to  use  my  reasoning  if 
it  will  help — or  Bell’s  or  Lewis’s!  The 
point  is,  these  days  the  woodchuck 
hunting  game  centers  around  a rifle 
that  will  shoot  small  groups  and  reach 
out  to  do  the  job  at  long  distances. 

How  small  must  the  groups  be? 
Generally  an  inch  at  100  yards  is  puny 
enough.  Those  interested  in  super 
long  ranges  may  want  their  rifles  to 
print  even  tinier  holes — or  groups  of 
holes,  to  be  more  precise. 

Small  groups  aren’t  the  only  asset 
today’s  chuck  hunter  needs  to  put  him 
a little  beyond  other  riflemen.  The 
telescopic  sight  has  been  with  us  for 
decades.  Even  during  deer  season  I’m 
amazed  at  the  percentage  of  rifles  that 
carry  glassware  atop.  No  serious 
chuck  hunter  would  consider  topping 
a minute-of- angle  tack-driver  with 
open  sights.  Actually,  he’s  even  more 
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demanding  than  “just  a scope.”  Many 
of  today's  best  chuck  rifles  are  adorned 
with  today’s  best  target  and  bench- 
rest-type  scopes.  Unertl’s  Ultra  Var- 
mint scope  is  a longtime  favorite  with 
the  elite  of  this  group,  and  these  high- 
grade  models  are  made  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Other  manufacturers  are  also 
renowned  for  their  “chuck  scopes” — 
normally  thought  of  as  precisely 
adjustable  models  in  magnifications 
from  lOx  to  perhaps  20x,  though 
mirage  and  a small  field  of  view  can 
be  a problem  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
range.  Probably  the  best  compromise 
for  such  long  range  hunting  would  be 
12x,  14x  or  16x.  Among  those  who 
make  excellent  scopes  in  this  category 
are  Leupold,  Redfield,  Burris  and 
Weaver. 

Next  come  binoculars.  This  item  of 
chuck  hunting  equipment  is  every  bit 
as  important  as  an  accurate  rifle  and  a 
fine  scope.  Perhaps  more  so.  The 
dedicated  chuck  hunter  spends  a lot 
more  time  using  his  binoculars — or  as 
jack  O’Connor  often  put  it,  his 
“binocular” — than  shooting.  In  fact, 
on  a Potter  County  hunt  last  summer  I 
heard  Bell  comment  to  Gun  Digest 


editor  Ken  Warner  that  he  averaged 
about  an  hour  of  glassing  for  every 
shot  he  fired  at  a chuck. 

I've  spent  short  periods  looking 
through  binoculars  that  didn’t  have 
perfectly  ground  lenses,  matched 
prisms,  aligned  barrels  or  whatever. 
It  didn’t  take  my  eyes  long  to  realize 
that  fact,  though  my  conscious  mind 
was  not  immediately  aware  of  those 
little  imperfections.  The  result  would 
soon  be  dull  headaches  and  a feeling 
of  nausea  about  my  midsection. 

The  trouble  with  binoculars  is  that 
quality  varies,  even  among  the  same 
model  from  the  same  manufacturer. 
They’re  sort  of  like  cars.  You  might 
get  a good  pair  or  you  might  get  a 
“lemon.”  Naturally,  far  fewer  lemons 
are  produced  by  a reputable  maker. 
Look  for  a guarantee  with  any 
binoculars  you  buy.  Find  out  if  you’ll 
be  able  to  send  them  back  if  they  give 
you  headaches. 

Using  good  binoculars  for  long 
periods  of  time  is  still  hard  work. 
However,  the  more  one  practices,  the 
easier  it  becomes.  This  is  true  only  if 
the  binoculars  themselves  are  nearly 
perfect  in  every  respect.  The  best  set  I 
ever  owned  was  an  old  pair  of  Bush- 


GUN  DIGEST  editor  Ken 
Warner  waits  patiently  for 
a Potter  County  chuck  to 
re-expose  itself  to  his  Red- 
field-scoped  M700  Rem- 
ington, while  Bob  Bell  and 
Don  Lewis  keep  watch 
with  binoculars.  Jim  Crav- 
ener  made  the  rifle  rest,  a 
fully  adjustable,  double-V 
rest  with  integral  seat. 
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nell  10  x 50s.  But  they  were  so  heavy  I 
needed  a wheelbarrow  to  help  me  tote 
them  around.  Consequently,  I sold 
them.  Haven’t  looked  through  any- 
thing as  good  since.  A friend  had  a 
pair  of  Bausch  & Lomb  9 x40s  that 
were  also  superb.  He  died  a few  years 
ago.  I often  wonder  who  is  using  that 
pair  now.  The  point  is,  every  serious 
chuck  hunter  needs  a top  binocular, 
perhaps  even  a better  pair  than  most 
of  us  can  afford. 

Many  woodchucks  are  as  conspicu- 
ous as  a black  eye  in  church.  These 
can  be  spotted  without  the  aid  of 
binoculars.  It’s  the  tough-to-spot 
chuck  that  the  expert  is  constantly 
glassing  for,  those  that  are  literally 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  a 
hunter  is  looking  over  a good  hillside, 
he’ll  keep  working  and  working, 
glassing  the  same  likely  places,  minute 
after  minute.  What  does  he  look  for? 
Maybe  the  tip  of  a gray  muzzle, 
maybe  an  eye  at  a hole  or  the  flat  top 
of  a head,  maybe  the  tiny  ripple  of 
hair  as  a light  breeze  blows  across  it. 
This  takes  constant  attention  to  detail. 
The  mark  of  a good  hunter  is  how 
many  chucks  he  spots.  When  two  or 
more  experts  are  together,  there’s 
always  a silent  contest  to  see  who  is 
more  adept  at  spotting  their  quarry. 

Orange  Hat 

It  takes  a few  other  ingredients  to 
become  a good  chuck  hunter.  One  of 
them  is  a hat.  From  long  range,  few 
things  look  more  like  a woodchuck, 
especially  through  poor  binoculars  or 
a less-than-perfect  scope,  than  a 
man’s  head.  A hat — an  orange  one — 
not  only  eliminates  the  danger  to  your- 
self but  also  helps  other  hunters,  who 
might  not  be  very  experienced,  to 
avoid  a horrible  accident  and  memory. 

Yet  another  requirement  for  spe- 
cializing in  chucks  is  a good  rifle  rest. 
The  longer  the  ranges  involved,  the 
better  the  rest  should  be.  When  I’m 
walking  up  chucks,  I carry  one  on  my 
belt.  Made  of  stainless  steel  tubing 
with  a tape-wrapped  U-shaped  rod 
brazed  on  top,  it  weighs  only  ounces. 
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THE  GAME  LAW  now  requires  that  chuck 
hunters  wear  fluorescent  orange  on  the 
head.  A cap  satisfying  the  requirement, 
complete  with  SPORT  emblem,  is  available 
from  the  GAME  NEWS  office  for  $4,  deliv- 
ered. 

It’s  good  for  prone  shooting  and  solid 
enough  for  200  yards,  though  on  occa- 
sion I’ve  been  lucky  enough  to  take 
some  chucks  with  it  when  longer  dis- 
tances were  involved. 

When  I’m  overlooking  good  chuck 
country  and  going  to  be  sitting  for  a 
long  spell,  I use  a chuck  rest  that  Bob 
Cassidy  of  Monroeville  designed.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  micarta,  an 
industrial  board  that  is  very  hard  and 
consequently  rigid.  The  two  pieces 
are  hinged  together,  with  a recess  cut 
out  between  the  hinges  to  hold  a flat 
sandbag.  The  opposite  ends  of  each 
half  are  fitted  with  a couple  of  big 
nails  to  dig  into  the  ground.  With  a 
sandbag  under  the  butt,  this  rest  is  as 
solid  as  shooting  from  a bench.  Carry- 
ing a rifle,  scope,  binocular,  a couple 
of  sandbags  and  this  rest  means  I’m 
going  to  be  sitting  in  one  position  for 
quite  awhile — if  nothing  else,  merely 
to  recuperate. 

How  far  is  long  range?  Depends  on 
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BOB  BELL  actually  shot  this  16-lb.  chuck, 
but  this  fella  (we  won’t  name  him!)  likes  to 
have  his  picture  taken  with  such  critters,  so 
we  obliged. 

the  gun,  scope  and  rest  being  used.  A 
222  Remington  topped  with  an  8x 
glass  has  a normal  potential  of  some 
250  yards.  Beyond  that  distance  the 
222’s  effectiveness  drops  off  dras- 
tically. However,  inside  200  yards  it’s 
almost  incredibly  efficient  when  used 
by  an  experienced  chuck  shooter. 
While  those  firing  the  hot  22-250  and 
the  venerable  220  Swift  can  reach 
long  distances,  on  windy  days  the 
guys  and  gals  who  tote  the  bigger  cali- 
bers can  be  a little  more  professional 
about  their  summer  sport.  The  Gmm’s 
and  the  25’s  are  certainly  tough  to 
beat.  The  22-250  and  the  Swift  lose 
effectiveness  because  of  their  light 
bullets — bullets  which  are  adversely 
affected  by  wind.  The  6mm’s,  capable 
of  handling  bullets  of  85  to  100  grains, 
do  much  better.  Ballistically,  it’s 
tough  to  beat  a 100-grain  spitzer 
bullet  in  the  25-06.  The  117-grain  in 
this  caliber  doesn’t  have  the  flat 


trajectory  of  the  100-grainer  when 
super  long  ranges — 400  yards  and 
more — become  involved. 

It’s  possible  to  go  to  even  larger 
calibers.  My  friend  Bob  Cassidy  has 
an  ideal  chuck  outfit  for  extra-long 
ranges,  a 6.5mm  (264)  wildcat  on  a 
necked-down  270  case.  This  one  uses  a 
ballistically  efficient  120-grain  bullet. 
The  rub  with  calibers  of  increasing 
size  fs  added  recoil.  Bob’s  rifle  has  an 
extra  heavy  barrel,  a stock  of  mam- 
moth proportions  and  a Unertl  Ultra 
Varmint  scope.  The  whole  outfit 
weighs  15  pounds,  which  helps  reduce 
recoil  appreciably.  Of  the  summer 
rifles  available  from  most  manufac- 
turers with  a heavy  barrel  and  that 
tote  around  10  pounds  or  less,  the 
25-06  is  about  as  high  as  I care  to  go, 
recoil  wise. 

With  such  an  outfit,  tuned  to  fire 
consistent  one-inch  groups,  maybe 
most  of  them  plopping  into  3A  inch  or 
so,  it’s  possible  to  make  the  occasional 
500-yard  shot.  This  happens  only 
when  the  man  behind  the  rig  does 
everything  right,  from  hold  to 
squeeze,  to  properly  estimating  the 
distance  and  knowing  exactly  what 
his  trajectory  will  be  at  that  distance. 

It’s  the  challenge  of  this  combina- 
tion that  makes  a summer  rifle  expert, 
and  it  takes  a lot  of  experience  to  put 
it  all  together.  Last  summer,  hunting 
with  Lewis,  Warner  and  Bell,  Bob 
asked  me  to  give  him  a range  estima- 
tion to  the  chuck  he  was  studying  in 
his  target  scope.  I looked  carefully  for 
awhile,  then  spouted,  “Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  yards.” 

He  chuckled,  then  settled  firmly  into 
the  rifle  and  touched  off  the  telling 
shot. 

“I  wasn’t  trying  to  be  funny,  Bob.  I 
know  I don’t  make  perfect  range 
estimations  every  time — nobody  does 
— but  exactness  is  important.  Being 
50  yards  off  in  range  estimation  at  450 
yards  means  10  inches  of  drop.  That’s 
why  I try  to  be  extra  precise.” 

His  reply  was  minimal,  for  he  knew 
the  need  for  precision  in  this  summer 
sport.  “I  know,”  he  said. 
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By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


UT  OOK  AT  THOSE  clouds!”  ex- 

I j claimed  the  young  man. 

“Beautiful,”  said  his  hiking  com- 
panion. “Wonder  what  kind  of 
weather  they’ll  bring?” 

Clouds  have  attracted  attention  for 
ages.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
studied  the  clouds  for  signs  believed 
sent  by  the  gods.  For  the  Indians, 
clouds  were  the  realm  of  spirits  who 
watched  over  the  earth.  The  settlers 
looked  to  the  clouds  for  clues  to  the 
coming  weather. 

If  we  could  examine  a cloud  in 
detail  we  would  see  that  it  is  simply  a 
mass  of  tiny  water  droplets  or  ice 
crystals  and  that  it  is  kept  aloft  by  air 
currents.  Clouds  begin  as  moist  air 
that  rises  from  the  earth’s  surface  and 
condenses  in  the  colder  elevations. 
The  droplets  and  ice  crystals  that 
form  are  so  tiny  that  about  2500  of 
them  are  needed  to  span  an  inch. 
They  are  so  light  that  winds  and  other 
air  currents  easily  collect,  shape  and 
reshape  them  into  the  various  clouds 
that  pass  overhead  almost  every  day. 

We  would  also  find  that  clouds  are 
colorless — they  appear  white  because 
the  water  droplets  and  ice  crystals 
scatter  the  sunlight.  If  the  droplets 
and  crystals  reflect  the  darker  colors 
of  the  earth,  the  clouds  become  gray 
or  blackish.  When  they  catch  the  col- 
ors of  a sunrise  or  sunset,  the  clouds 
become  tinted  with  reds  and  yellows. 

To  a casual  observer,  clouds  might 
seem  to  be  a somewhat  haphazard 
collection  of  shapes  and  layers.  But  to 
someone  who  has  learned  to  read  the 
clouds,  those  assorted  shapes  and 
layers  are  describing  a weather  story 
in  the  sky.  To  read  the  story,  we  must 
look  for  three  basic  forms  of  clouds— 
cirrus  (fibrous),  cumulus  (lumps),  and 
stratus  (layers)  — and  three  elevations 
— high,  middle,  and  low. 


Those  thin,  wispy  clouds  that  you 
often  see  high  in  the  blue  sky, 
sometimes  appearing  as  “mare’s 
tails,”  are  cirrus  clouds.  They  are  the 
highest  clouds,  drifting  five  to  nearly 
eight  miles  up  at  the  base  of  the  stra- 
tosphere. Cirrus  clouds  mark  the  up- 
per part  of  the  troposphere,  the  inner 
area  of  the  atmosphere  that  has  the 
“weather” — moisture,  clouds,  and 
storms.  Because  they  are  in  a region  of 
bitter  cold,  as  low  as  -50°  F,  cirrus 
clouds  are  made  of  ice  crystals.  Cirrus 
clouds  seem  to  move  slowly,  but  they 
really  average  about  80  miles  per 
hour.  Look  for  a warming  trend  when 
cirrus  clouds  appear. 

Slightly  lower  but  still  in  subfreez- 
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THE  CLOUD  SEQUENCE  of  an  approaching  warm  front.  Ci  = Cirrus,  Cc  = Cirrocumulus, 
Cs  = Cirrostratus,  Ac  = Altocumulus,  As  = Altrostratus,  Ns  = Nimbostratus,  Sc  = Strato- 
cumulus. 


ing  air  are  the  cirrocumulus  clouds. 
They  are  thin,  white,  grainy  sheets  or 
layers  that  are  arranged  in  lines 
resembling  ripple  marks.  Like  the  cir- 
rus clouds,  cirrocumulus  are  trans- 
parent enough  to  reveal  the  sun  or 
moon.  Cirrocumulus  clouds  generally 
are  a sign  of  fair  weather.  But  expect 
wet  weather  and  warmer  tempera- 
tures when  cirrocumulus  thicken  into 
cirrostratus  clouds. 

Fibrous  Veil 

Cirrostratus  clouds  form  a whitish, 
somewhat  smooth,  transparent  fi- 
brous veil  that  fills  the  sky,  dimming 
the  sun’s  light.  They  can  produce  a 
large  halo  or  part  of  a large  ring 
around  the  sun  or  moon  when  the 
atmosphere  contains  a lot  of  moisture. 
Sometimes  the  halo  is  colored,  with 
red  on  the  inside  and  blue  on  the  out- 
side. Both  the  halo  and  the  colors  are 
produced  when  light  passes  through 
the  ice  crystals  in  the  cloud.  Precipita- 
tion often  follows  the  halo  within  a 
couple  of  days.  Watch  the  cirrostratus 
clouds  for  “sun  dogs,”  small  patches  of 
color  that  appear  near  the  halo. 
“Moon  dogs”  may  appear  when  the 
moon  is  full. 

The  middle  clouds  are  in  a zone  one 
to  four  miles  high.  This  is  a relatively 
warmer  part  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the 
clouds  are  composed  mainly  of  water 


droplets.  Ice  crystals  and  snowflakes 
can  form  in  these  clouds  when  the 
temperature  is  very  low. 

Altocumulus  clouds  are  middle 
clouds  that  appear  as  extensive  sheets 
or  regularly  arranged  cloudlets  or  as 
parallel  rolls  separated  by  lanes.  They 
have  been  described  as  lines  of  white 
and  gray  “sheep  backs.”  Sometimes 
several  layers  of  altocumulus  clouds 
cross  the  sky  at  the  same  time.  These 
are  the  clouds  that  produce  a corona 
around  the  sun  or  moon.  The  corona, 
which  is  smaller  than  a halo,  is  caused 
when  light  is  diffracted  by  water 
droplets.  If  the  corona  has  colors,  red 
will  be  on  the  outside  and  blue  on  the 
inside  (the  reverse  of  the  halo’s 
colors) . Weatherlore  tells  us  to  watch 
the  size  of  the  corona.  If  it  becomes 
smaller,  precipitation  is  heading  your 
way.  If  it  expands,  the  weather  prob- 
ably will  remain  fair. 

Altostratus  clouds  are  middle 
clouds  that  form  thick  grayish-blue 
sheets  or  layers  that  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  sky.  Sometimes  ragged  shreds  of 
clouds  float  under  them.  Altostratus 
can  contain  ice  crystals  as  well  as 
water  droplets.  When  the  sun  is  cov- 
ered by  these  clouds  it  appears  as  if  it 
is  shining  through  ground  glass.  Alto- 
stratus  clouds  threaten  us  with  precip- 
itation that  can  last  all  day,  particu- 
larly when  they  become  increasingly 
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CLOUDS  ASSOCIATED  with  a cold  front.  Cu  = Cumulus,  Cb  = Cumulonimbus,  As  = Alto- 
stratus,  Ns  = Nimbostratus,  Sc  = Stratocumulus. 


dark  in  the  western  part  of  the  sky. 

But  the  true  rain  clouds  are  the 
nimbostratus,  which  means  “rainy 
layer.”  Usually  less  than  two  miles 
high,  and  called  either  middle  or  low 
clouds,  nimbostratus  form  a dark  gray 
layer  thick  enough  to  blot  out  the  sun. 
Shreds  of  clouds  called  scud  sometime 
appear  under  the  base  of  the  cloud. 
Nimbostratus  clouds  bring  a steady 
precipitation  that  lasts  all  day. 

Closer  to  the  earth,  not  much  more 
than  a mile  high,  are  the  stratocumu- 
lus clouds.  They  are  low  clouds  with 
rounded  masses  that  form  a canopy  of 
gray  and  whitish  layers,  either  broken 
or  covering  the  whole  sky.  Any  pre- 
cipitation from  them  will  be  light. 

Stratus  clouds  are  low  clouds  that 
are  mainly  gray  sheets  with  somewhat 
uniform  tops  and  bottoms.  We  call 
them  “fog”  when  they  come  down  to 
the  ground.  They  can  bring  a fine 
drizzle. 

Probably  the  best-known  and  per- 
haps the  best-liked  clouds  are  the 
cumulus  clouds.  These  are  the  small, 
fluffy  clouds  that  often  have  brilliant 
white  tops  and  darker  bottoms.  They 
are  clouds  of  a summer  afternoon,  bil- 
lowing several  thousand  feet  over- 
head, drifting  at  about  15  miles  per 
hour,  and  slowly  changing  shapes. 
They  are  low  clouds,  but  weathermen 
also  call  them  “vertical”  clouds  be- 


cause their  tops  can  grow  upwards, 
sometimes  extending  several  miles. 
Cumulus  clouds  are  formed  by  con- 
vection currents.  Air  masses  near  the 
ground  are  heated  and  then  rise  to 
heights  where  the  moisture  in  them 
condenses  to  form  clouds.  Cumulus 
clouds  generally  are  fair-weather 
clouds.  But  when  the  atmosphere 
becomes  unsettled  they  can  churn  up- 
wards into  a cumulonimbus  cloud. 

The  cumulonimbus  cloud,  better 
known  as  the  thunderhead,  is  a moun- 
tainous cloud  that  can  rise  more  than 
seven  miles  high  and  produce  an  anvil 
top  of  icy  cirrus  clouds.  It  is  a stormy 
cloud  filled  with  heavy  rain,  light- 
ning, thunder,  and  high  winds.  The 
cumulonimbus  cloud  is  created  when 
strong  updrafts  agitate  the  atmos- 
phere over  a large  area,  particularly 
on  a humid  day.  If  the  turbulence  is 
severe,  the  underside  of  the  cloud  can 
swell  with  pillowy,  bulbous  protru- 
sions called  “mamma,”  which  some- 
time develop  tornadoes. 

Clues 

So,  these  are  the  various  clouds. 
How  do  they  fit  into  the  weather 
story?  The  answer  is  that  they  give  us 
clues  to  the  behavior  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Certain  types  of  clouds  appear 
when  the  weather  is  developing  in  a 
certain  way. 
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For  example,  when  a mass  of  warm 
air  approaches  a mass  of  cold  air,  the 
warm  air,  being  relatively  lighter, 
rides  up  on  the  cold  air.  Because  of 
this,  the  front  of  the  warm  air  mass, 
called  the  warm  front,  first  arrives 
high  above  us  and  then  becomes  grad- 
ually lower  as  the  front  comes  closer. 
The  front  of  the  warm  air  mass  on  the 
ground  can  be  600  to  800  miles  behind 
the  warm  air  that  is  arriving  directly 
overhead  at  a high  altitude.  This  sets 
up  a typical  parade  of  clouds,  begin- 
ning with  the  high  cirrus  and  followed 
by  cirrocumulus  and  cirrostratus.  As 
the  warm  front  moves  closer,  usually 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  miles  per  hour, 
we  can  expect  to  see  altocumulus  and 
altostratus  clouds.  Finally,  as  the 
front  arrives  it  brings  the  nimbostra- 
tus,  stratocumulus,  and  stratus  clouds, 
and  usually  precipitation. 

Overturned  Bowl 

When  a mass  of  cold  air  is  approach- 
ing, the  pattern  is  different.  Being 
relatively  heavy,  the  cold  air  arrives 
in  a compact  mass  resembling  an  over- 
turned bowl.  The  cold  front  plows  into 
the  warmer  air,  piling  it  upward  and 
producing  heavy  cloudiness,  precipi- 
tation, and  sometimes  severe  weather. 
The  cold  front  travels  about  20  to  30 
miles  per  hour  in  winter  and  about 
half  as  fast  in  summer.  With  a typical 
cold  front,  cumulus  clouds  build  up 
into  cumulonimbus  and/or  nimbostra- 
tus  and  altostratus.  As  the  cold  front 
passes,  stratocumulus  clouds  give  way 
to  cumulus  clouds. 

Nature  does  not  always  produce 
“typical”  warm  and  cold  fronts  with 
“typical”  cloud  sequences.  A break  in 
the  sequence  can  occur  if  the  fronts 
move  too  fast  or  too  slow,  if  they  stop 
moving,  or  if  a cold  front  catches  up 
with  a warm  front  and  becomes  “oc- 
cluded.” Furthermore,  one  cloud  type 
frequently  merges  into  another  type. 


Still,  knowing  the  individual  cloud 
types  can  give  you  an  idea  about  the 
weather  ahead.  To  make  a better 
forecast  you  would  need  to  record 
changes  in  the  barometer  and  wind 
direction. 

Clouds  are  important  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  harbingers  of  the 
weather  and  keep  the  land  watered, 
but  also  because  they  reflect  back  part 
of  the  sun’s  radiation  and  provide 
shade.  In  winter  a blanket  of  clouds 
holds  in  the  surface  heat  and  tempers 
the  chill  of  a cold  night.  In  summer, 
however,  a cloud  blanket  can  make  a 
city  swelter  during  a hot  night. 

Clouds  are  also  important  for  a dif- 
ferent reason — they  can  stir  up  the  ar- 
tistic sentiments  in  us.  Their  changing 
and  almost  fanciful  shapes;  their  col- 
ors ranging  from  brilliant  whites  to 
somber  grays;  their  roles  in  producing 
dramatic  sunrises  and  sunsets — all 
these  make  clouds  something  to 
watch. 
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IN  CONTRAST  TO  THE  crowds  occasionally  encountered  on  Game  Lands  during  the  hunt- 
ing seasons,  summer  visitors  frequently  have  large  areas  to  explore  by  themselves. 


Wetland  Afternoon 


By  Michael  K.  Simmons 


AS  I DROVE  into  the  empty  park- 
ing  area  at  Siegel  Marsh  (State 
Game  Lands  218),  my  mind  flashed 
back  to  the  opening  day  of  the  general 
small  game  season  some  nine  months 
earlier.  That  morning  had  found  this 
same  lot  filled  to  overflowing  with 
anxious  nimrods.  From  every  quarter 
had  come  the  clatter  of  guns  being 
uncased  while  men  regaled  their  com- 
rades with  stories  of  past  hunts  or 
issued  stern  commands  to  setters  and 
spaniels  more  interested  in  stiffly  ex- 
ploring each  other  than  in  obeying 
their  masters’  entreaties. 

Today  was  different.  Only  the  hum 
of  marsh  insects  combined  with  the 
occasional  raspy  cry  of  a bluejay 
reached  our  ears.  I glanced  at  my  two 
daughters  sitting  in  the  back  seat. 
Tracy,  age  13,  was  finishing  a Nancy 
Drew  mystery  while  Heidi,  8,  was 


coloring  a picture  poster  of  the  Wizard 
of  Oz.  Would  it  work?  Would  I be 
able  to  pass  on  to  them  some  of  the 
simple  but  pure  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  getting  close  to  and  understand- 
ing the  natural  world?  It  was  impor- 
tant to  me  that  today  and  other  days 
to  follow  be  successful,  but  I wasn’t  at 
all  sure  how  to  begin. 

Tracy  had  mentioned  several  times 
the  possibility  of  going  hunting  with 
me  in  the  fall,  and  Heidi  was  already 
an  avid  fisherman.  I welcomed  both 
developments,  but  I strongly  believed 
that  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  could 
be  totally  understood  or  appreciated 
without  that  certain  intangible 
“other,”  that  sense  of  the  relationship 
between  human  and  nature  that  makes 
either  sport  more  than  simply  the 
mere  acquisition  of  game.  I knew  that 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a youngster’s 
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first  hunting  season  is  no  time  for  ex- 
periencing such  things.  I only  hoped 
that  a quiet  summer  afternoon  was.  I 
had  chosen  Siegel  Marsh  for  our  day’s 
outing  because  it  contains  a happy 
combination  of  ponds,  marsh  and 
upland,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
both  flora  and  fauna.  Foot  trails  in- 
terlacing the  area  also  facilitate  easy 
travel  for  young  feet. 

“Daddy,  are  there  any  snakes  out 
there?”  Heidi  had  looked  up  from 
coloring  the  medal  on  the  Cowardly 
Lion  and  was  apprehensively  scanning 
the  wetlands. 

“None  that  will  hurt  you,”  I re- 
plied. “Get  your  shoes  back  on  and 
let’s  go  for  a hike.” 

We  had  gotten  only  a short  distance 
from  the  car  and  I was  still  ponder- 
ing how  to  get  this  adventure  off  the 
ground  when  Tracy  asked,  “What’s 
all  that  scum  on  the  water?” 

“Algae,”  I replied.  “Those  are  small 
plants,  sometimes  only  one  cell,  which 
mat  together  and  float  on  the  water  or 


CATTAILS,  milkweeds,  and  other  marsh 
plants  provide  many  opportunities  to 
awaken  a youngster’s  interest  in  the  out- 
doors. 


attach  themselves  to  submerged  rocks 
or  logs.” 

“They  look  like  yuk,”  Heidi  offered. 

“They’re  a first  step  in  the  food 
chain,”  I said,  and  went  on  to  give  a 
brief  lesson  in  limnology.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  delight,  both  children 
seemed  quite  interested  and  full  of 
questions. 

“Look!  Those  bugs  are  coming  out 
of  the  water  like  magic.”  It  was  the 
ever-curious  and  sometimes  melo- 
dramatic Tracy  who  had  made  this 
discovery. 

No  Magic 

“They  are  coming  out  of  the  water, 
but  there  is  no  magic.  Many  insects 
spend  part  of  their  lives  in  the  water 
but  in  different  forms  called  larvae 
. . .”  and  again  I was  launched  on 
another  lecture. 

“I  want  to  see  some  bugs  under 
water.”  Heidi,  the  skeptic!  Her  re- 
quest could  have  been  anticipated. 

Taking  them  to  a small  collection  of 
sticks  and  debris  at  pond’s  edge  and 
poking  gently  through  it,  I soon  found 
what  I was  seeking.  Three  twigs  were 
joined  by  a shell-like  substance,  and 
inside  was  a small  wormlike  creature. 
Heidi  was  impressed.  Her  dad  could 
show  as  well  as  tell,  and  that  was 
where  the  real  interest  was  for  both  of 
them. 

And  so  the  afternoon  began.  A pass- 
ing flight  of  mallards  led  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  things  ducks  eat.  An  old 
muskrat  house  provided  many  minutes 
of  excited  exploration,  not  to  mention 
wet  feet.  Raccoon  tracks  on  a muddy 
bank  left  a trail  to  be  studied  and 
analyzed  for  quite  awhile.  The  cackle 
of  a pheasant  rooster  in  a nearby  clover 
field  necessitated  a careful  search 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  did  not 
lack  for  enthusiasm.  Later,  while  on 
my  knees  explaining  the  various  edible 
parts  of  a cattail  plant,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I was  no  longer  in 
charge  of  this  expedition.  My  children 
were  leading  me.  Water  striders, 
dragonflies,  heron  tracks,  countless 
small  things  which,  as  an  adult,  I had 
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learned  years  before  to  overlook  or 
ignore  were  being  brought  to  my  at- 
tention again.  Furthermore,  I was 
being  forced  by  the  relentless  ques- 
tioning of  my  daughters  to  really  look 
at  them. 

Imperceptibly,  the  first  awkward 
minutes  had  slipped  into  several  en- 
joyable hours,  and  now  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  told  me  supper  would  be 
waiting;  so,  amid  many  cries  of  pro- 
test, I announced  our  departure.  As 
we  started  back  toward  the  parking 
area,  I was  reminded  of  the  naturalist 
who  had  once  spent  an  entire  summer 
exploring  his  own  backyard.  We  had 
not  traveled  more  than  300  yards  from 
our  starting  point. 

Too  often,  I fear,  we  adults  suffer 
from  preconceived,  grandiose  notions 
of  how  events  should  go.  To  us,  a hike 
becomes  an  endurance  contest  where 
success  is  measured  in  miles;  seeing 
wildlife  is  defined  in  terms  of  deer  or 
bear  sightings;  and,  adventure  occurs 
only  when  adrenaline  is  pumping 
through  our  veins.  We  love  our  chil- 
dren and  want  so  much  for  them  to 
share  such  experiences  that  we  tend  to 
become  frustrated  and  impatient  with 
ourselves,  with  nature  in  general, 
and,  unfortunately,  with  our  children 
when  everything  doesn’t  fall  into 
place.  Such  anxiety  is  totally  unneces- 
sary and  usually  counterproductive. 
Children  have  a wonderful  capacity 


A FLIGHT  of  mallards  passing  by  led  to  an 
investigation  of  the  duck’s  food  habits.  Per- 
haps surprisingly,  such  things  can  interest 
youngsters. 

to  be  fascinated  by  little  things  as  well 
as  big,  and  this  fascination  is  con- 
tagious. Oldsters  need  only  be  open 
and  receptive. 

Later  that  night  as  my  youngsters 
bid  me  good  night,  Tracy  asked  if  I 
had  heard  the  owl  hooting  in  the 
woods  behind  our  home  all  evening.  I 
knew  then  that  my  earlier  concerns 
about  how  to  introduce  my  kids  to  the 
wild  were  unfounded.  All  I had  to  do 
was  allow  them  to  take  the  lead,  to 
react  to  their  interest  with  gentle 
guidance,  and  to  let  things  happen 
naturally. 


STUDENTS  FROM  THE  Brockway  Elementary  School  listen  to  Dick  Furry  explain  wildlife 
capture  techniques  during  the  school’s  29th  annual  Conservation  Day  program. 


ILLEGAL  deer  killing  usually  drops  off  in  summer  months,  but  during  July  and  August, 
1963,  over  30  dead  deer  had  been  found  in  two  Juniata  County  townships. 


72  NOTCHES 

By  Bob  Sheaffer 

DGP,  Greene  County 


DURING  THE  summer  months, 
illegal  deer  killing  usually  drops 
off  to  almost  nothing.  The  summer  of 
1963  was  an  exception.  In  two  town- 
ships of  Juniata  County,  we  had  a real 
problem.  During  July  and  August 
there  was  almost  continuous  shooting 
at  night,  and  by  the  tail  end  of  August 
over  thirty  deer  had  been  found  in 
various  fields  with  small-caliber 
bullet  holes  in  them. 

Information  on  these  violations  was 
sketchy  at  best,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  pattern  to  the  killings.  One  area 
would  have  shooting,  the  next  night 
the  shooting  would  be  ten  miles  away, 
then  no  shooting  for  five  or  six  nights, 
and  then  it  would  break  out  again. 
We  were  all  working  constantly  and 
had  not  even  came  close  to  appre- 
hending the  violators.  The  only  thing 


we  had  to  work  with  was  a vague  de- 
scription of  an  old  black  car — no  li- 
cense number,  no  make,  no  model,  no 
real  suspects.  Things  looked  bad. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  three  of 
my  deputies  were  working  this  prob- 
lem area.  They  were  driving  an  old 
car  to  help  conceal  their  identity. 
About  11  p.m.  they  observed  an  old 
black  Chevy  with  several  men,  a 
woman  and  several  children  out  spot- 
ting for  deer.  On  a hunch  they  began 
to  trail  it  from  a discreet  distance. 
Several  times  they  thought  they  heard 
a faint  shot,  but  the  distance  they 
were  maintaining  was  too  far  for  dis- 
tinct sounds. 

As  the  old  Chevy  turned  down  a 
side  road,  the  deputies — Carl,  Mike 
and  Barney — made  a rapid  swing 
around  the  area  and  set  up  an  inter- 
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secting  roadblock  about  two  miles 
ahead.  Carl  and  Mike  prepared  to 
stop  the  auto,  and  Barney  ran  up  the 
road  about  100  yards  and  waited  in 
the  brush  along  the  edge  of  the  road. 
The  old  Chevy  slowly  approached  the 
roadblock.  Just  after  the  first  glint  of 
reflection  from  Carl’s  auto  was  spotted 
by  the  occupants,  Barney  heard  some- 
thing hit  the  brush  not  far  from  him. 

The  black  Chevy  then  moved  slowly 
up  to  the  roadblock  and  stopped. 
There  were  three  men  in  it — Bill, 
Buddy  and  another  Bill — a woman 
and  two  young  children.  They  were 
jovial  as  Carl  and  Mike  checked  them 
out,  laughing  and  talking  about  the 
pleasant  time  they  were  having  on 
their  evening  drive  with  their  kids. 
Small  talk  prevailed  for  a minute.  But 
the  smiles  vanished  as  Barney  came  up 
behind  them,  carrying  a spotlight  and 
a 22-caliber  rifle. 

Now  that  the  heat  was  on,  one  of 
the  Bills  wanted  to  talk.  He  quickly 
stated  that  they  had  been  spotting 
deer  and  had,  in  fact,  just  shot  at 
three  different  deer  within  the  past  15 
minutes.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  deputies  took  the  three  men 
in  custody  and  released  the  woman  to 
take  the  children  home  in  the  car. 
They  then  contacted  me  by  radio  and 
I met  them  near  the  place  of  appre- 
hension. 

A Few  More  Facts 

By  this  time  a few  more  facts  had 
come  to  light.  Yes,  this  was  the  bunch 
that  had  been  doing  the  killing  in  this 
area.  As  we  questioned  them  and 
named  specific  places,  they  admitted 
it  was  their  doing.  They  not  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  named  spots  but  also 
came  up  with  quite  a few  more  that 
we  had  no  knowledge  of.  Not  just 
places,  but  these  guys  even  named 
several  other  persons  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  killings. 

They  had  been  having  a bit  of  a 
problem,  though.  Their  22  rifle  was 
not  doing  too  well  for  them.  They 
would  shoot  at  three  or  four  deer 
before  knocking  one  down  that  they 


could  take  along.  This  accounted  for 
most  of  the  deer  we  had  been  picking 
up.  The  deer  were  hit  but  would  run 
out  of  the  light’s  range  before  falling 
over.  They  didn’t  seem  a bit  concerned 
about  this;  however,  they  did  say  they 
had  taken  in  only  seven  deer  during 
the  past  month.  They  had  been  shoot- 
ing in  three  counties,  and  the  true 
number  of  illegal  kills  must  have  been 
astounding. 

We  loaded  up  and  headed  over  the 
ridge  to  roust  out  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  a hearing.  The  three  pleaded  guilty 
and  were  fined  for  three  deer  apiece. 
Bill  gave  a sworn  statement  that  the 
information  he  had  given  was  true 
and  named  several  others  who  he  said 
had  been  along  at  other  times.  On  this 
testimony  I obtained  warrants  for  the 
persons  he  had  named.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing,  two  of  the  three 
men  we  had  apprehended  posted 
bond,  but  one  Bill  did  not,  so  I headed 
for  the  Juniata  County  jail  with  him. 

It  was  now  about  4 a.m.  and  we 
were  all  a little  bushed  as  I swung 
over  toward  Route  75  to  head  down 
the  valley.  Just  as  I was  approaching 
an  intersection,  we  noticed  another 
old  Chevy  coming  up  the  valley  and 
working  a light.  I signaled  him  to  pull 
over.  He  did  so  and  upon  examination 
of  his  trunk  I found  fresh  deer  hair 
and  blood.  When  he  identified  him- 
self, the  name  sounded  familiar.  I 
reached  into  my  pocket,  sorted 
through  the  warrants  and  found  one 
with  his  name  on  it. 
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“THAT’S  HOW  we  keep  score,  but  some- 
times we  forget  to  notch  it.”  Even  without 
the  forgotten  ones,  there  were  72  notches. 


I took  him  into  custody  and  we 
turned  around  and  headed  back  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  As  he  came 
sleepy-eyed  to  the  door  he  asked,  “For 
gosh  sakes,  can't  a guy  get  any  sleep 
around  here?”  Then  he  smiled  and 
said,  “C’mon  in.” 

We  held  a quick  hearing  and  I 
started  back  for  Mifflintown  with  one 
more  for  the  jail.  This  time  we  made  it 
without  interruptions. 


As  we  awakened  the  sheriff  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  rifle 
we  had  confiscated.  On  both  sides  of 
the  stock  were  deep,  quarter-inch 
notches.  “That’s  how  we  keep  score,” 
Bill  remarked,  “a  notch  for  each  deer. 
But  sometimes  we  forget  to  notch  it.” 
Even  without  the  forgotten  ones,  they 
added  up  to  .72. 

We  did  not  know  it  then,  but  we 
had  handed  the  sheriff.  Marlin  “Ben- 
nie” Notestine,  a peck  of  trouble  that 
night.  Bill  was  committed  to  jail  for 
309  days  but  after  he  had  been  there 
two  months  he  and  another  prisoner 
broke  out.  They  were  on  the  loose  for 
about  two  weeks  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  apprehended  them. 
Bill  went  before  the  county  court  and, 
on  the  prison  breach  charge,  was  sent 
to  the  Allegheny  Workhouse.  While 
he  was  serving  his  time  there,  he 
became  involved  in  an  assault  on 
another  prisoner's  life  and  was  incar- 
cerated as  criminally  insane. 

The  rest  of  the  participants  paid 
heavy  fines  and  costs,  and  their  testi- 
mony helped  convict  quite  a few  of 
their  friends.  This  helped  in  some 
small  way  to  put  a damper  on  the  ille- 
gal deer  killing  in  that  area  for  a 
while. 


. . . continued  from  page  1 

available.”  In  fact,  after  pistols  were  banned  in  England,  the  crime  rate  in- 
creased. 

Finally,  the  Cambridge  study  zeroed  in  on  Switzerland,  where  practically 
every  Swiss  male  belongs  to  the  national  militia  and  is  required  to  keep  his  rifle, 
pistol  or  machine  gun — with  ammunition — in  his  home.  If  the  availability  of 
firearms  were  a significant  factor  in  the  crime  rate,  Switzerland  would  be 
crime-ridden.  Not  so. 

In  1978,  Switzerland’s  homicide  rate  was  1 per  200,000  population.  In  the 
United  States,  it  was  1 per  10,000  population.  Thomasson  goes  into  more 
depth,  but  I think  you  get  the  picture. 

Intentionally,  I’ve  not  dealt  with  pistols  as  a separate  issue.  The  issue,  really, 
is  guns — all  guns — because  any  dummy  with  a hacksaw  can  turn  a shotgun  or  a 
rifle  into  a pistol  in  five  minutes. 

In  the  last  60  years  we  have  had  laws  banning  the  sale  of  liquor,  drugs,  and 
prostitution.  We  have  banned  illegal  gambling  and  have  tried  to  stop  illegal 
immigration.  All  still  flourish. 

You  can  take  guns  away  from  upstanding  citizens  just  because  you  don’t  like 
the  color  of  their  neck  or  their  political  preference.  But  don’t  think  that  will 
stop  crime. 
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Second  Chance  Bear? 


By  Terry  Lee  House 


THE  DAY  BEFORE  the  1979  bear 
season  found  my  wife,  father- 
in-law  and  me  making  the  four-hour 
drive  to  the  mountains  of  Tioga 
County.  To  many  people  I know,  the 
village  of  Morris  is  a place  to  get  away 
from  the  hustle  of  everyday  life,  but  to 
me  it’s  home.  After  finishing  high 
school  I joined  the  Air  Force  and 
traveled  halfway  around  the  world, 
but  the  mountains  surrounding  Morris 
have  always  been  home  to  me  and  I 
am  constantly  drawn  back  to  them. 

We  were  headed  for  the  Achin’ 
Back  camp  just  a few  miles  out  of 
Morris,  where  my  father-in-law  was 
going  to  be  staying.  My  wife  and  I 
would  stay  with  my  parents,  who  live 
right  across  the  road. 

After  getting  my  father-in-law  set- 
tled in,  we  visited  several  other  camps 
in  the  area.  Everyone  was  telling  of 
all  the  bears  they  had  seen  during  the 
turkey  and  deer  seasons.  Most  every- 
one agreed  that  the  area  to  hunt  was 
around  the  headwaters  of  Long  Run 
Creek.  Several  bears  had  been  seen 
there,  including  one  that  had  tags  in 
each  ear. 

The  Long  Run  area  brought  back 
memories  of  the  last  bear  season  I 
hunted,  in  1975.  I was  stationed  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in  New  York 
and  managed  to  get  leave  for  the  one- 
day  season.  Members  of  the  Long  Run 
Camp  and  I had  made  short  drives 
most  of  the  day  without  any  luck.  An 
hour  before  dark  I separated  from 
them  to  take  a shortcut  home  through 
the  mountains. 

As  darkness  was  setting  in,  I was 
following  a ridgetop  a mile  from 
camp.  Every  hundred  yards  or  so  I 
would  sneak  to  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
and  peer  over.  Approaching  a large 
cliff,  I heard  what  I thought  to  be 
turkeys  scratching  on  the  hillside 


below.  Looking  over  it,  I found  my- 
self staring  at  a bear  in  the  beech 
brush  about  150  yards  away.  He  was 
facing  away  from  me,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder.  I lined  up  the  sights 
of  my  old  32  Special  carbine  and 
squeezed  off  a shot.  The  bear  jumped 
and  I felt  sure  I’d  hit  him,  but  it 
wasn’t  good  enough.  As  he  plowed 
through  the  thick  beech  brush,  I 
threw  three  more  shots  at  him  without 
any  indication  of  connecting. 

There  was  blood  in  his  front  paw 
print  and  I followed  his  tracks  to  the 
frozen  creek,  but  it  was  getting  dark 
and  I had  to  get  back  to  base  that 
night.  My  father  and  uncle  went  back 
the  next  morning  and  followed  the 
tracks  for  three  miles,  but  the  blood 
trail  ended  so  they  gave  up  hope. 

My  brother  Lonnie  and  I decided  to 
return  to  the  place  I had  hit  the  bear 
in  1975.  Most  of  the  other  hunters  we 
talked  to  were  going  to  be  beyond  that 
point,  so  we  hoped  a bear  would  be 
spooked  into  us.  We  were  confident  a 
bear  was  in  the  area  because  of  evi- 
dence from  the  past  fall.  One  of  my 
uncle’s  fields  had  been  torn  up  by  a 
bear  digging  for  grubs  or  roots  of  some 
kind.  The  weather  worried  us  most  of 
all.  The  temperature  had  dropped 
below  zero  and  the  wind  was  a con- 
stant howl.  It  would  be  rough  to  stay 
in  one  spot  as  we  were  planning. 

10  Below 

After  an  almost  sleepless  night, 
morning  finally  came.  My  brother  and 
I both  grimaced  when  we  first  checked 
the  weather  situation.  The  tempera- 
ture was  10  below  zero  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  just  as  hard  as  it  had  been 
the  previous  night.  We  ate  a good 
breakfast  and  packed  our  lunches,  in- 
cluding two  thermoses  of  steaming 
coffee  to  fight  off  the  biting  cold. 
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IT’S  CERTAINLY  obvious  why  it  took  four 
men  and  a tractor  to  get  this  bruin  back  to 
camp.  It  weighed  480  pounds. 


Stepping  out  into  that  cold,  raw  air 
was  like  stepping  into  an  icebox.  We 
walked  less  than  a dozen  steps  before 
my  brother  turned  to  me.  I knew  ex- 
actly what  was  on  his  mind.  Both  of 
us  were  shivering  already  and  the 
hunt  had  just  begun.  We  made  an 
about  face  and  headed  back  to  the 
house  where  two  insulated  snowmobile 
suits  were  waiting.  With  those  on  over 
our  other  clothes,  we  decided  we  were 
ready  for  anything  and  started  the 
four-mile  walk  to  our  stands. 

Luckily  for  us,  the  hillside  we  had 
to  climb  was  crisscrossed  by  old  log- 
ging roads  from  days  past.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  reach  the  ridge  near  the 
spot  where  we  would  take  our  stands. 
One  thing  going  for  us  was  the  several 


inches  of  snow  that  covered  the  moun- 
taintop  and  the  dark  side  of  the  hill. 

As  we  followed  the  logging  road  to- 
ward the  ridgetop,  I noticed  tracks 
heading  in  the  same  direction.  “Looks 
like  someone  has  the  same  idea  we  do,” 
I said.  But  as  it  got  lighter,  we  both 
noticed  that  these  weren’t  hunters’ 
tracks.  They  were  the  biggest  bear 
tracks  I’d  seen  in  all  my  years  of  hunt- 
ing— and  they  were  as  fresh  as  our 
own!  The  bear  was  moving  toward  a 
sidehill  that  was  covered  with  thick 
beech  brush.  “One  of  us  is  going  to 
shoot  a bear,”  I whispered  to  Lonnie. 

Follow  the  Hollow 

Instead  of  continuing  to  the  ridge  as 
we  had  planned,  we  decided  to  follow 
the  hollow  between  two  mountains. 
Both  of  us  would  then  be  able  to  see 
the  whole  mountainside.  I left  my 
brother  at  a large  rock  on  the  trail 
leading  down  the  hollow.  From  there 
he  had  a clear  view  of  anything  above. 
I continued  down  the  trail  for  several 
hundred  yards  to  an  old  log  loading 
dock  where  I could  see  the  entire 
hillside  all  the  way  to  the  ridge  top. 
Then  the  cold  wait  began. 

The  wind  never  stopped.  It  wasn’t 
too  bad  in  the  hollow,  but  the  trees  on 
the  ridgetop  were  taking  a beating. 
After  an  hour  of  sitting,  the  cold  had 
stiffened  my  fingers  and  feet.  That’s 
when  I heard  the  noise  above  the 
whistling  of  the  wind.  The  snow  was 
crunchy,  but  it  still  took  me  awhile  to 
pinpoint  where  it  was  coming  from. 
Then  I saw  movement  at  the  ridgetop 
about  300  yards  away.  Thick  beech 
brush  covered  the  ridge,  so  it  was 
hard  to  make  out,  but  whatever  I saw 
was  black.  At  first  I thought  a flock  of 
turkeys  were  going  to  wander  in  front 
of  me  as  they  invariably  do  in  deer  sea- 
son, but  then  a bear  walked  through  a 
small  opening  and  I was  no  longer 
cold. 

Even  at  300  yards,  the  bear  looked 
huge  through  the  scope  of  my  270. 
After  following  him  with  the  cross- 
hairs for  a few  yards,  I realized  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  get  a shot  through 
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the  thick  brush.  Luckily,  he  was  feed- 
ing down  toward  me  instead  of  staying 
along  the  ridgetop.  It  took  him  only 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  work  his  way 
through  the  beech  brush,  but  it  seemed 
like  hours  to  me.  I kept  thinking  he 
would  get  my  scent  at  any  moment. 
He  was  about  150  yards  away  when 
he  did  just  that. 

The  bear  stepped  out  of  the  beech 
brush,  suddenly  stood  up  stiffly,  and 
poked  his  nose  in  the  air.  I had  to 
shoot  now,  I thought,  and  settled  the 
crosshairs  on  his  shoulder.  At  the 
sound  of  the  shot,  the  bear’s  legs  col- 
lapsed under  him.  But  he  wasn’t 
down  for  good.  As  I bolted  another 
round  into  the  chamber,  he  got  to  his 
feet.  By  then  I had  a good  rest  against 
a tree  and  I shot  him  in  the  neck.  He 
dropped  again  and  didn’t  seem  to  be 
moving.  Chambering  another  round, 
I cautiously  approached  him,  only  to 
have  him  pop  his  teeth  at  me  as  I got 
close.  One  more  round  finished  him 
off  and  I had  my  trophy  of  a lifetime. 

The  first  thing  I did  then  was  yell 
for  Lonnie.  He  hurried  down,  his  eyes 
getting  big  as  saucers  when  he  saw  the 
bear.  We  were  both  silent  for  a few 
minutes,  awe  stricken  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  I’d  got  a bear,  but  at  his  size. 
He  was  huge. 

Lonnie  helped  me  roll  the  bear  on 
his  back  to  be  dressed  out,  and  right 
then  we  knew  we  had  a problem.  He 
was  almost  too  big  for  us  to  roll  over. 
We  knew  one  of  us  had  to  go  for  help. 
So  after  starting  a fire  and  giving  me 
his  thermos  of  coffee  to  ward  off  the 
cold,  Lonnie  started  for  the  camp 
where  my  father-in-law  was  staying. 
It  was  8 o’clock  when  he  left.  At  11  I 
heard  a tractor  coming  down  the  log- 
ging road. 

Lonnie  had  convinced  the  men  at 
the  camp  that  a tractor  was  the  only 
way  to  get  the  bear  out.  My  cousin 
was  there  and  he  volunteered  to  get 
my  uncle’s  tractor  and  wagon  to  help 
out.  When  they  saw  the  bear,  they 
were  as  proud  as  I was.  It  was  all  the 
four  of  us  could  do  to  get  him  into  the 
small  trailer.  By  early  afternoon,  we 


had  the  bear  hanging  on  the  meat  pole 
of  the  Achin’  Back  Camp.  Everyone 
around  Morris  came  to  see  him  and  to 
congratulate  me. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  check  sta- 
tion in  Trout  Run  that  evening,  my 
bear  was  the  biggest  one  to  arrive  that 
day.  Their  scales  couldn’t  weigh  him 
so  we  had  to  wait  until  the  next  day  to 
get  his  weight.  On  the  scales  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  field  division 
office  in  Reading,  he  weighed  480 
pounds.  The  officials  claimed  he 
would  have  weighed  around  500 
pounds  if  we  could  have  weighed  him 
at  Trout  Run.  He  lost  up  to  four  per 
cent  of  his  weight  when  he  froze  on 
the  truck  that  night. 

Green,  the  skull  measured  20-7/16 
inches.  I’m  planning  on  entering  it  in 
the  next  measuring  session. 

One  puzzle  has  run  through  my 
head  many  times  since  I got  my 
trophy.  This  bear’s  lower  jaw  has  a 
large  mended  lump  of  bone  tissue  on 
the  chin,  and  the  dog  teeth  are  bent 
off  to  the  sides.  I can’t  keep  myself 
from  thinking  of  the  bear  I hit  in  1975. 
Could  this  be  the  same  one?  I’ll  never 
know.  But  somehow  I feel  it  is. 


JOHN  OTT,  nephew  of  former  Pittsburgh 
Pirate  catcher  Ed  Ott,  took  this  168-pound 
8-point  in  Lycoming  County  on  the  last  day 
of  the  past  regular  antlered  deer  season. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Forestry  Associa- 
tion promotes  the  wise  management  of 
our  forest  resources. 


MIKE  ONDIK,  left,  explains  the  functions  of 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association. 


Pennsylvania 


OVER  700  people  attended  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife  Day. 


SAM  LOCKERMAN,  Allegheny 
County  DGP,  manned  the  Com- 
mission’s display  on  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 


SCOUT  CAMPS  provide  many  youngsters 
with  their  first  outdoor-wildlife  experiences. 


.ijji  f 

WITH  TWO-MILLION  acres  of  land, 
DER’s  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  respon- 
sible for  managing  one-tenth  of  the 
state’s  forested  areas. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  chapter  of  the 
Wildlife  Society  sponsored  this  pro- 
gram to  give  people  a better  under- 
standing of  wildlife  and  wildlife  man- 
agement. 


THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CON- 
SERVANCY, represented  here  by  Paul 
Wiegman,  strives  to  preserve  unique 
scenic,  scientific,  or  recreational  areas 
in  the  western  half  of  the  state. 


THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania supports  many  programs  to  en- 
hance wildlife  in  the  state. 


ON  SATURDAY  March  21, 

1981 , the  Pennsylvania  chapter  of 
the  Wildlife  Society  sponsored  the 
first  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Day. 
The  program,  open  to  the  public 
and  free  of  charge,  teas  held  at  the 
O'Hara  Junior  High  School  in  sub- 
urban Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Day  was 
intended  to  foster  an  appreciation 
for  the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife 
heritage.  In  addition,  it  honored 
the  memory  of  a highly  respected 
wildlife  biologist  and  outdoor 
writer,  Roger  Latham. 

Twenty -six  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals with  an  interest  in  wild- 
life had  exhibits  on  display.  Several 
wildlife  lectures  were  given  by 
noted  individuals,  and  several  wild- 
life films  were  shown. 

The  program  was  attended  by 
nearly  700  persons.  A similar  pro- 
gram is  being  considered  for  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  for 

1982. 

Photos  by 
John  Plowman,  Jr. 


.DLIFE  DAY  also  provided  an  opportunity 
local  artists  to  exhibit  their  wares. 


Idlife  Day  ’81 


A New  Title? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  While  I 
was  taking  some  good-natured  kid- 
ding at  a banquet,  a lady  asked  her 
husband  my  identity.  When  told  what 
I do,  she  immediately  responded, 
“He’s  the  skunk  man!”  Last  summer  I 
had  taken  a trap  to  their  home  to 
catch  a troublesome  skunk.  Although 
I wasn’t  remembered  personally,  at 
least  I was  remembered  as  the  person 
who  remedied  her  problem.  — DGP 
Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 
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HOW  DO  you  SPELL' 
IMIS  ^ 


It’s  True,  So  Help  Me 

After  25  years  in  this  business,  I felt 
I had  done  it  all,  but  there  is  always 
something  new.  A man  recently  asked 
me  to  verify  that  he  had  hit  a deer 
with  his  auto.  He  had  missed  work  the 
day  he  hit  the  deer  and  his  boss  was 
reluctant  to  accept  it  as  a valid  rea- 
son. Upon  checking  the  auto  and  veri- 
fying the  damage  was  done  by  a deer, 
I wrote  “an  excuse”  for  the  man’s  ab- 
sence from  work.  — CIA  John  Badger, 
Ligonier. 


Snow  White 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  Since  I’ve 
been  in  this  remote  district  I have  had 
reports  of  everything  from  black  pan- 
thers, cougars,  fishers  and  wolves  to 
flying  saucers  and  other  strange  sight- 
ings. I had  never  been  able  to  solve 
any  of  these  mysteries  until  last  Feb- 
ruary. This  time  the  strange  creature 
had  been  captured  and  beheaded  by  a 
feral  cat.  It  was  six  inches  long,  snow 
white,  with  short  fur,  sharp  claws  and 
a short  bushy  tail.  It  was  an  animal  so 
rare  that  I will  probably  never  see  one 
quite  like  it  again.  It  was  an  adult 
least  weasel  in  its  white  winter  phase. 
— DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Strangers 

ERIE  COUNTY — I heard  of  an 
unusual,  but  reliable,  sighting  on 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  during  Feb- 
ruary— a gyrfalcon,  a very  large  fal- 
con, which  is  a rare  visitor  from  the 
Arctic.  This  is  the  first  gyrfalcon  I’ve 
heard  of  since  I’ve  been  stationed  in 
Erie.  I also  know  of  four  snowy  owl 
sightings  this  winter — another  un- 
usual visitor  from  the  far  north. — 
DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


Confident 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY — 
My  son  Barry  was  fortunate  enough  to 
go  deer  hunting  in  Cameron  County 
with  his  grandpap  last  season.  I had 
bought  Barry  a new  box  of  shells  be- 
fore they  left  and  after  he  got  a deer 
with  one  shot,  Barry  told  his  grand- 
pap he  figured  he  had  enough  shells 
for  the  next  nineteen  years.  — DGP 
Barry  Moore,  Saltsburg. 
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Another  Crisis  Settled 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  During 
the  last  season  a woman  in  hysterics 
called  my  headquarters.  It  took  my 
wife  a little  while  to  get  anything 
coherent  out  of  her,  but  finally  the 
woman  explained  that  a friend  of  hers 
had  just  hit  a deer  with  his  car.  The 
woman  begged  her  friend  to  let  her 
out  to  hug  and  pet  it  since  she  knew  it 
was  in  such  pain.  Her  boyfriend  re- 
fused to  stop  and  took  her  home.  My 
wife  told  the  woman  that  hugging 
and  petting  the  deer  would  only  have 
made  her  feel  better  and  that  the  deer 
would  feel  worse  since  it  was  a wild 
creature  and  not  used  to  contact  with 
humans.  In  fact,  she  went  on,  an  in- 
jured deer  could  inflict  injury  if  a 
human  got  too  close.  My  wife  contin- 
ued that  the  best  thing  for  the  deer 
was  for  it  to  be  quickly  put  out  of  its 
misery.  Finally  the  woman  stopped 
crying  and  thanked  my  wife  for  help- 
ing her  through  the  experience.  As  my 
wife  hung  up,  she  noticed  the  conver- 
sation had  taken  one-half  hour. — 
DGP  Dan  Jenkins,  Somerset. 

It’s  Working 

ADAMS  COUNTY— l would  like  to 
say  thanks  to  all  who  have  cooperated 
in  our  SPORT  program.  Especially  to 
those  in  this  area  who  showed  their 
support  by  providing  useful  informa- 
tion that  resulted  in  successful  prose- 
cution of  Game  Law  offenders. — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


He’s  With  Us 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  Work- 
ing at  the  Game  Commission  exhibit 
in  the  Harrisburg  Outdoor  Sports 
Show  this  year  proved  very  interest- 
ing. My  day  on  duty  there,  I spoke 
with  outdoorsmen  from  all  walks  of 
life — optimists,  pessimists,  critics, 
past  acquaintances,  and  of  course  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  prosecuted 
for  Game  Law  violations.  Just  when  I 
thought  I had  a fairly  good  insight  into 
the  general  public's  attitude  toward 
the  Game  Commission  and  its  pro- 
grams, a gentleman  inquired  about  a 
GAME  NEWS  renewal.  His  subscrip- 
tion wasn’t  due  to  expire  until  1988. 
but  he  signed  up  for  a renewal  through 
2000.  — DGP  Chester  Cinamella, 
Moscow. 


Involvement  Helps 

BUTLER  COUNTY — Several  ar- 
rests were  made  this  month  because 
concerned  citizens  helped.  Although 
we  cannot  always  make  an  arrest  with 
the  information  we  receive,  it  sure 
helps  to  know  that  many  sportsmen 
are  concerned  enough  to  give  us  a 
hand.  The  only  thing  that  makes  the 
outlaw  successful  is  for  good  men  to 
do  nothing.  So  get  involved — be  a 
SPORT.  — DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 

Helpful  Tip 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  This 
past  season  I had  the  unpleasant  task 
of  releasing  a red-tailed  hawk  from  a 
fox  trap.  Fortunately,  the  hawk  was 
caught  by  only  one  talon,  which 
didn’t  break,  and  could  be  released 
unharmed.  This  isn't  always  the  case. 
The  trapper  was  using  an  exposed 
bait.  These  attract  many  birds,  espe- 
cially raptors.  Since  most  mammals 
depend  on  their  nose  to  find  food, 
concealed  bait  with  a good  land  lure  is 
more  natural,  will  work  better  for 
you,  and  will  protect  our  birds  of 
prey.  — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 
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Side  Benefit 

Last  summer  was  quite  dry  on  State 
Game  Lands  252  and  several  of  our 
waterfowl  impoundments  dried  up. 
Making  the  best  of  a bad  situation,  we 
created  numerous  small  islands  for  the 
geese  to  nest  on.  When  the  geese  ar- 
rived this  spring,  they  immediately 
checked  our  new  construction  and  the 
tires  that  we  had  placed  on  top  of  the 
islands.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  90 
percent  of  the  new  sites  are  being 
used.  — LMO  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 

Joining  the  Ranks 

PERRY  COUNTY—  Each  year 
Game  Protector  Everett  and  I conduct 
hunter  education  courses  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  our  districts.  At 
the  end  of  the  Liverpool  Elementary 
School  course  this  year  we  were  pre- 
sented with  letters  written  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
clude all  of  them,  but  here  are  parts  of 
some  you  might  enjoy.  “I  enjoyed  you 
coming  in  and  showing  us  all  the  films 
and  guns.”  “I  will  obey  all  of  the  rules 
— I’m  going  to  be  a good  sportsmen.” 
“At  first,  I thought  hunting  was  cruel 
and  mean,  but  now  I can’t  wait  to  kill 
a deer.”  “When  I say  that  I think  it 
was  interesting,  I think  I speak  for  us 
all.”  “It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  in 
the  future.”  “I  think  I will  know  more 
about  safety  while  hunting  in  the 
woods  now.”  “I  think  hunting  will  be 
fun  now.” — DGP  Butch  Camp,  Elliotts- 
burg. 


Of  Course 

A local  sportsman,  well  known  for  a 
particular  outdoor  eccentricity,  was 
enjoying  an  outing  along  a stream  one 
dark  night  in  January.  His  attention 
suddenly  focused  on  the  flashing  red 
and  blue  strobes  of  the  township 
police  cruiser  and  a uniformed  silhou- 
ette picking  its  way  through  the  slush 
and  corn  stubble.  The  policeman  soon 
peered  over  the  bank  and  demanded, 
“Waddayadoin’  down  there,  poachin’ 
deer?”  “Heck  no,  officer,  just  coon 
huntin’,”  replied  the  nervous  hunter. 
With  what  seemed  to  be  an  alarming 
degree  of  incredulity  in  his  voice  the 
patrolman  boomed,  “Coon  huntin’! 
What  — at  night?”  — LMO  W.  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 


Learning — The  Hard  Way 

McKEAN  COUNTY— 1 have  a 
wildlife  biologist  in  my  district  who 
wants  to  learn  all  about  the  different 
jobs  of  Game  Commission  personnel. 
While  he  was  checking  beaver  ponds 
with  one  of  my  deputies,  he  discov- 
ered the  fine  art  of  falling  through  the 
ice  with  the  temperature  at  zero.  He 
also  found  out  how  long  it  takes  to  run 
a mile  to  the  jeep  and  the  heater. — 
DGP  Guy  Waldman,  Lewis  Run. 


It’s  the  Law 

BUCKS  COUNTY—  If  you  are 
planning  to  hunt  for  woodchucks  this 
summer,  don’t  forget  that  the  law 
now  requires  fluorescent  orange  to  be 
worn  on  the  head.  This  is  for  your 
protection  and  should  be  worn  every 
time  you  go  afield.  Mountain  men  of 
years  ago  bid  each  other  farewell  by 
saying,  “Watch  your  top  knot,”  and 
the  other  would  reply,  “Watch 
your’n.”  This  was  their  way  of  saying 
take  care  and  use  caution.  So  when 
you  go  hunting,  “Watch  your  top 
knot”  and  “wear  fluorescent  orange.” 
— DGP  David  R.  Koppenhaver, 
Trumbauersville. 
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Thoughtful 

I received  a phone  call  recently 
from  a lady  who  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  legal  to  purchase  a fuelwood  per- 
mit to  give  as  a gift  to  another  party. 
After  some  thought,  I told  her  that  I 
could  see  no  problem  with  her  idea,  so 
long  as  whoever  did  the  cutting  pos- 
sessed a valid  permit  while  cutting. 
She  then  asked  if  it  would  be  permis- 
sible to  tie  a large  red  ribbon  on  one  of 
the  trees  so  that  when  she  took  her 
friend  there  to  present  the  gift  it 
would  be  properly  wrapped.  I didn’t 
remember  her  name,  so  I don’t  know 
if  she  was  successful  in  acquiring  a 
fuelwood  block,  but  I’ve  been  looking 
for  the  large  red  ribbon  and  bow. — 
LMO  R.  L.  Sutherland,  Campbell- 
town. 


ERIE  COUNTY — While  investi- 
gating a complaint  about  a dog  chas- 
ing deer,  I approached  a home  and 
saw  a “Beware  of  the  Dog”  sign.  See- 
ing several  dogs  about  the  size  of  half- 
grown  rabbits,  I was  not  too  con- 
cerned. I failed,  however,  to  notice 
three  large  white  geese  until  one  of 
them  had  my  leg  in  his  beak,  trying  to 
pinch  a hunk  out  of  me.  They  sure  can 
hang  on!  I told  the  lady  of  the  house 
that  she  ought  to  change  her  sign  to 
“Beware  of  the  Geese.” — DGP  Russ 
Meyer,  Fairview. 


Worth  Repeating 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
People  tire  of  hearing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  but  if  we  could 
just  persuade  the  public  to  leave  wild- 
life babies  in  the  forest  and  field 
where  they  are  found  and  belong,  we 
could  stop  harping  on  it.  Those  cute 
cuddly  little  critters  soon  turn  out  to 
be  more  than  the  well  meaning  indi- 
vidual can  handle,  and  become  wards 
of  the  local  game  protector.  Survival 
rates  for  young  wild  animals  are  much 
better  in  the  forest  than  on  our  asphalt 
turf.  Please  leave  them  in  the  woods. 
— DGP  Robert  C.  Snouffer,  Greens- 
burg. 


Changes 

As  the  first  year  of  a new  decade 
came  to  a close,  it  was  obvious  that 
wildlife  management  as  we  know  it  is 
making  a big  change.  As  the  energy 
situation  changes,  many  types  of  man- 
agement practices  are  also  going  to 
change.  More  demands  are  being 
made  on  the  Game  Lands  to  provide 
more  energy — from  coal,  oil  and  gas, 
to  firewood  for  supplemental  heat. 
Hunters’  driving  habits  are  also  chang- 
ing, with  less  road  hunting  and  more 
people  hunting  closer  to  home.  It  will 
be  up  to  all  of  us  to  adjust  to  these 
changes  from  the  wildlife  manager  to 
the  sportsman,  and  accept  the  fact 
that  things  never  stay  the  same. — 
LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Poor  Excuse 

YORK  COUNTY — All  game  pro- 
tectors receive  unsubstantiated  re- 
ports of  panthers,  fishers  and  wolves, 
but  this  report  goes  further.  During 
the  past  deer  season  I prosecuted  an 
individual  for  attempting  to  take  a 
second  deer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  magistrate  asked  the  de- 
fendant why  he  was  carrying  a rifle 
with  him.  The  defendant  replied,  “I 
was  afraid  for  my  life  because  of 
the  mountain  lions  and  bears  I have 
seen  in  this  area.”  Verdict:  guilty  as 
charged.  — DGP  R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  Deputy  Rob 
Clare  was  having  a bear  visit  his  place 
so  we  decided  to  try  to  trap  and  tag  it. 
We  were  successful  the  very  first  night 
and  word  of  the  captured  bear  spread 
quickly  among  Rob’s  friends,  relatives 
and  neighbors.  When  I arrived  a 
crowd  had  already  gathered,  but  were 
keeping  their  distance  from  the  trap. 
Several  minutes  after  I immobilized 
and  rolled  the  300-pound  bear  from 
the  trap,  the  spectators  gathered 
closer.  Someone  asked  about  how  long 
the  drug  would  affect  the  bear  and  I 
replied  jokingly,  “About  three  to  five 
minutes.”  After  that,  I had  no  prob- 
lem working  on  the  bear  due  to  lack  of 
room.  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Trap  and  Transfer  Helps 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  My  dis- 
trict began  receiving  wild-trapped 
turkeys  in  the  early  1970s.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  now  seen  here  attest  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  program  over  the 
stocking  of  game  farm  birds.  — DGP 
Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 

Lazy 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— I had  a 
hearing  recently  in  J.  P.  Court  for  an 
individual  who  drove  his  camper 
across  a farmer’s  field.  The  farmer, 
Lewis  Bellows,  is  in  a program  with 
the  Game  Commission  and  leaves  his 
500-acre  farm  open  for  public  hunt- 
ing. The  defendant  was  issued  a cita- 
tion and  requested  a hearing.  He 
drove  all  the  way  up  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  the  land- 
owner  had  to  take  a couple  of  hours 
out  of  his  busy  day  to  come  and  tes- 
tify. The  defendant’s  defense  was  that 
on  the  citation  I had  put  the  date  that 
Mr.  Bellows  discovered  the  vehicle  in 
his  field.  The  defendant  testified  that 
he  had  driven  his  vehicle  up  the  day 
before  and  camped  all  night,  making 
the  date  on  the  citation  incorrect.  The 
defendant  was  found  guilty.  After  the 
hearing  his  hunting  companion  told 
the  farmer  how  good  the  hunting  was 
on  his  farm  and  that  they  thought 
they  would  come  back  next  year.  I 
only  hope  the  farmer  sees  fit  to  keep 
his  land  open  next  year,  and  that  the 
so-called  sportsmen  decide  they  can 
walk  instead  of  ride. — DGP  William 
A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Quite  A Start 

FULTON  COUNTY—  Twelve- 
year-old  Joey  Helser  got  himself  a 
deer  this  year,  which  in  itself  is  some- 
thing to  brag  about.  However,  Joey 
went  one  better.  He  bagged  his  deer 
with  a flintlock  rifle  he  built  himself 
from  a kit.  Talk  about  starting  from 
scratch! — DGP  Mark  Crowder,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 
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1980  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


Tim  Kline 


Wanda  Steffy 


John  Sweigart,  Jr. 


TIM  KLINE  of  Middleburg  High 
School,  Snyder  County,  was  the 
first-place  winner  in  the  1980  FFA 
Wildlife  Habitat  Development  con- 
test. Tim  took  the  top  spot  after  fin- 
ishing in  second  place  in  1979.  Second 
place  this  time  was  awarded  to  Wanda 
Steffy,  Garden  Spot  High  School  in 
Lancaster  County,  and  third  place 
went  to  John  Sweigart  of  the  same 
school. 

Kline’s  program  included  a survey 
of  animals  found  in  a variety  of  areas, 
management  of  cover  and  winter  feed- 
ing for  wildlife,  raising  and  releasing 
several  kinds  of  gamebirds,  and  help- 
ing the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions 
stock  and  transplant  fish  and  wildlife. 
He  also  presented  Game  Commission 
topics  to  several  organizations. 


The  1980  winners  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  field  divisions  were: 
Southeast — Timothy  Brower,  Ephrata 
High  School;  Nick  Camasta,  Northern 
Lebanon  High;  Southcentral — Brad 
Mowen,  Waynesboro  High  and 
Nathan  Wingert,  Faust  High;  South- 
west— Harold  Sterner,  Somerset  High 
and  Larry  Marker,  Meyersdale  Area 
High;  Northeast — Earl  Campbell, 
Wendy  Cook  and  Greg  Hickok,  all  of 
Troy  High;  Northcentral — Brad  Zieg- 
ler, Clearfield  Area  High,  Dennis  Be- 
ment,  Williamson  High,  and  Todd 
McQuillen,  Clearfield  Area  High. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education  co-sponsor  this 
competition.  It  is  open  to  any  voca- 
tional-agricultural student  in  the 
state.  Students  set  up  work  plans  in 
conservation,  land  management, 
marsh  and  stream  development,  fire- 
arms safety,  etc.  These  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  Vo-Ag  area 
advisor  and  teacher  and  the  local 
game  protector.  Game  Commission 
representatives  and  Department  of 
Education  personnel  inspect  the  proj- 
ects. Judging  is  based  on  the  quality 
of  work  completed,  and  may  include 
comparing  the  area  with  photos  taken 
before  work  started.  Prize  money  of 
$1000  is  divided  among  the  winners. 
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Game  Lands  Roads  Are  Closed 
Unless  Posted  Open 


The  Game  Commission  has  revised 
one  of  its  rules  governing  State  Game 
Lands  in  an  effort  to  end  public  con- 
fusion over  which  roads  on  Game 
Lands  are  closed  and  which  are  open 
to  public  travel. 

Most  roads  on  most  Game  Lands 
are  closed  to  the  public  at  all  times. 
However,  in  some  instances,  roads  are 
opened  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
usually  during  hunting  seasons,  in 


order  that  parts  of  the  lands  will  be 
more  accessible  to  the  public. 

Opening  of  certain  roads  is  com- 
patible with  good  wildlife  manage- 
ment practices,  such  as  the  thinning  of 
deer  herds,  that  help  to  keep  game 
populations  healthy,  reduce  forestry 
damages  and  permit  vegetative  regen- 
eration. However,  the  opening  of  cer- 
tain roads,  but  not  at  all  times,  and 
the  closure  of  some  roads  most  or  all 
of  the  time,  created  some  confusion 
among  the  general  and  hunting  pub- 
lics, who  haven’t  been  certain  just 
when  what  roads  were  open  or  closed. 

To  end  the  confusion,  the  Game 
Commission  recently  changed  its  rule 
governing  the  situation.  From  now 
on,  ail  roads  on  State  Game  Lands 
(except  snowmobile  trails)  will  be 
closed  to  travel  by  means  of  all  self- 
propelled  vehicles  or  conveyances, 
unless  the  roads  are  posted  open  to 
public  travel  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Game  Commission  posters  that 
will  be  placed  on  or  along  the  roads 
which  are  open  to  public  travel  will 
have  dates  listed  for  the  opening  of  the 
roads. 


TARGET-A-THON  la  *81 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation’s  TARGET-A-THON  program  raised 
more  than  $25,000  for  charity  in  1980  and  is  hoping  for  an  even  better  accom- 
plishment this  year.  The  program  gives  youngsters  a chance  to  perform  a valu- 
able service  and  show  all  members  of  their  community  another  way  in  which  fire- 
arms are  used  to  benefit  society.  In  a TARGET-A-THON  program,  shooters  collect 
pledges  from  friends  and  neighbors  according  to  how  well  they  shoot.  For  in- 
stance, if  a shooter  scores  80  out  of  a possible  100  points  and  a neighbor  has 
pledged  5 cents  a point,  the  shooter  would  collect  $4  for  cerebral  palsy.  In  1980, 
one  shooter  raised  more  than  $800,  and  the  Blue  Trail  Range  Club  in  Connecticut 
raised  over  $5000—  the  greatest  single  contribution  made  in  that  state.  This  is  a 
great  way  for  gun  clubs  to  be  of  public  service,  and  we  hope  many  Pennsylvania 
clubs  will  cooperate.  For  information,  write  TARGET-A-THON,  1075  Post  Road, 
Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 
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Requirement  Eased  For  Fur  Licenses 

Previously  announced  plans  to  require  federal  import-export  licenses  for 
hunters  and  trappers  shipping  fur  out  of  the  country  have  been  eased,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Last  fall,  the  federal  agency  said  that  Pennsylvania  fur  takers  who  planned 
to  sell  their  pelts  outside  the  United  States  would  be  required  to  obtain  a $50 
import-export  license.  Many  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  past  have  sold  their 
furs  in  Canada,  and  would  have  Been  affected  under  the  new  federal  require- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  now  has  decided  that  small  businesses 
and  individuals  who  occasionally  import  or  export  wildlife  with  a value  of  less 
than  $25,000  a year  will  not  need  the  license.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
business  as  wildlife  importers  or  exporters  will  be  required  to  obtain  it.  This  ex- 
empts the  occasional  hunter  and  trapper  who  takes  small  numbers  of  furbearers 
each  year. 

Those  who  must  apply  for  the  import-export  license  include  retailers, 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of  furs,  leather  products,  jewelry,  rugs  and 
curios,  pet  dealers,  taxidermists,  laboratory  and  research  suppliers,  distribu- 
tors, freight  forwarders  and  other  suppliers. 

The  licensing  requirement  is  expected  to  aid  law  enforcement  efforts  in  curb- 
ing illegal  trade  in  wildlife  and  to  provide  an  early  warning  signal  that  a species 
is  being  threatened  by  commercial  trade,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1982 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1982  hunting  seasons  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  plan  ahead: 

The  archery  deer  season  in  1982  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  on  Saturday, 
October  2;  early  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  16;  and  the  general 
small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  30. 

The  antlered  deer  season  will  open  on  Monday,  November  29,  1982. 


New  Timber  Harvesting 
Booklet 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  a new  pocket-size  18-page 
booklet  offering  voluntary  environmen- 
tal guidelines  for  timber  harvesting.  Of 
use  to  both  landowners  and  timber  har- 
vesters, it  is  available  for  25c  per  copy 
from  the  PFA,  5205  Trindle  Road,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.  17055. 


National 
Hunting 
& Fishing  Day® 


lOth.  Anniversary/  Sept.  26,1981 
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Lantz  A.  Hoffman  Stanley  E.  Forbes 


Forbes  Retires;  Hoffman  New  l&E  Chief 


STANLEY  E.  FORBES,  Chief  of 
Information  and  Education  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
retired  on  May  8,  1981,  after  almost 
33  years  of  service.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Lantz  A.  Hoffman  of  Harrisburg, 
who  has  been  the  Commission’s  public 
relations  officer  since  1979. 

Forbes,  a native  of  Vermont  who 
now  lives  in  Harrisburg,  earned  both 
his  B.S.  degree  in  forestry  and  M.S. 
degree  in  wildlife  management  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served  as  an 
officer  with  the  11th  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  the  Pacific.  He  began  his  Game 
Commission  service  in  1948  as  a senior 
research  technician,  then  worked  as  a 
wildlife  biologist  before  being  named 
I&E  chief  in  1974.  His  field  research 
dealt  primarily  with  the  white-tailed 
deer,  an  area  in  which  he  gained  na- 
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tional  recognition. 

Hoffman,  a native  of  Lewistown,  is 
a career  professional  in  mass  media 
communications  and  public  relations. 
Before  his  employment  with  the 
Game  Commission,  he  held  adminis- 
trative positions  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University’s  Altoona  Campus 
and  with  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
served  as  news  director  of  several 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  television 
stations,  and  was  employed  in  the  edi- 
torial departments  of  the  Lewistown 
Sentinel  and  the  Huntingdon  Daily 
News.  He  is  a past  president  of  both 
the  Pennsylvania  News  Broadcasters 
Association  and  the  United  Press 
International  Broadcasters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hoffman’s  primary  assignment 
prior  to  being  named  I&E  chief  was  in 
legislative  liaison  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administration. 
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Visiting  Hours 


Visitors  are  reminded  of  the  special  hours  in  effect  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  museum  in  Crawford  County,  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitors  Center  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster 
Counties,  and  at  Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Center  in  Erie  County. 

During  May,  September  and  October,  the  Pymatuning  museum  is  open  daily 
from  10  a.m.  until  5 p.m.  The  hours  in  June,  July  and  August  are  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
daily.  Groups  may  visit  the  museum  in  April  and  November  by  appointment  only. 
Reservations  for  groups  can  be  made  with  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant 
George  Palahunik  at  Linesville,  RD  1,  Pa.  16131,  or  by  telephoning  either  412-927- 
2199  or  814-683-5545. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center  are  9 a.m.  until  5 p.m.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  and  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday  through  the  end  of 
November.  Groups  should  contact  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant  Charles  L. 
Strouphar  at  RD  1,  Box  820,  Sunnyside  Road,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073,  or  by 
telephoning  either  717-733-1512  or  717-949-3582. 

Those  wishing  to  visit  the  Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Center  during  April  must  make 
advance  reservations  by  contacting  District  Game  Protector  Andrew  C.  Martin, 
2805  Athens  Road,  Erie  Pa.  16510,  telephone  814-899-8425.  During  May,  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  the  Visitors  Center  will  be  closed  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays.  Visiting  hours  during  those  months  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
will  be  7 a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  The  hours  for  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from 
May  through  September  will  be  from  11:30  a.m.  until  8 p.m.  Visiting  hours  during 
October  will  be  from  11:30  a.m.  until  8 p.m.  on  Sundays  only. 


The  cheetah  of  Africa  and  Asia  is  the  only  member  of  the  cat  family 
that  cannot  retract  its  claws. 


Can’t  Pull  Back 


3n  jHemortam 


William  D.  Denton 

1901-1980 

District  Game  Protector 
Susquehanna  County 
Retired  1964;  28  years  service 


Joseph  W.  Sinsabaugh 

1938-1981 
Surveyor  I 
Harrisburg  Office 
19  Vi  years  service 


Kenneth  L.  Kemery 

1920-1980 

Game  Propagator  II 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
11  years  service 


Richard  D.  McFarlin 

1953-1981 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Butler  County 
6 Vi  years  service 


Dorothy  S.  Bubb 

1908-1980 

Clerk-Stenographer  I 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1968;  17  years  service 


Clifford  L.  Ruth 

1912-1981 

Game  Land  Manager 
Southwest  Division 
Retired  1974;  33  years  service 


Lillian  E.  Zimmerman 

1947-1980 
Clerk  I 

Harrisburg  Office 
2 years  service 


Earl  Smith 

1898-1981 

Land  Management  Assistant 
Northwest  Division 
Retired  1963;  27  years  service 
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|N  MY  OPINION,  June  is  one  of  the 
I more  pleasant  months  of  the  year. 
The  weather  is  usually  warm  but  not  as 
hot  as  it  will  be  later  in  the  summer.  It 
is  the  time  of  year  when  young  wildlife 
starts  showing  up  all  over.  Matter  of 
fact,  they  showed  up  in  my  garden  and 
ate  the  peas -another  two  pounds  of 
seed  down  the  drain. 

The  grouse  population  seems  to  be 
on  the  upswing,  as  I have  seen  several 
broods  recently,  and  rabbits  are  more 
numerous  now  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  It  also  appears  we  may 
have  a higher  bear  population  in  this 
area  than  most  people  think.  Repro- 
duction seems  good  for  both  turkey 
and  deer,  so  I believe  we  will  have 
another  excellent  hunting  season  com- 
ing up. 

June  2- Road  maintenance  began 
today  on  SGL  12.  The  Commission, 
through  the  required  bid  process,  had 
rented  a large  bulldozer  to  do  some 
heavy  earth  moving.  The  successful 
bidder  was  Calvin  Cole  of  Athens  and  I 
was  to  meet  his  son  Alan  this  morning 
to  lay  out  the  work.  Alan  had  delivered 
the  dozer  over  the  weekend  and  was 
ready  to  start  when  I arrived  at  Sunfish 
Pond.  We  spent  a few  hours  looking 
the  site  over  as  I explained  what  we 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Alan  made  a few 
suggestions  along  the  way  that  I 
thought  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
project. 

Leaving  Alan  with  the  understanding 
that  I would  be  back  in  a few  days,  I 
continued  on  to  a timber  sale  area. 
This  sale  was  bought  by  Walter  Sharer 
and  Sons,  and  they  were  already  cut- 
ting timber  from  where  the  proposed 
road  to  the  main  sale  area  would  be 
built.  The  haul  road  would  also  be  the 
one  we  would  be  working  on  during  the 
next  few  months,  so  I explained  that 
they  would  have  to  use  the  west  end 
while  we  worked  on  the  east  end,  and 
then  we  could  switch  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer. 

This  evening  I attended  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Bradford  County  Con- 
servation District. 

June  3 — Today  found  me  in  the 
office  doing  paperwork  and  getting 
the  necessary  monthly  reports  out. 
Tonight  I attended  a meeting  in  Mon- 
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By  Chet  Harris 


Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 

roeton  concerning  the  Pennsylvania 
Scenic  River  Act.  This  program  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources, 
which  presently  has  a study  underway 
on  Schrader  Creek.  This  was  a meeting 
to  inform  the  public  of  their  objectives 
and  findings,  and  to  give  local  people 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  feelings. 
Over  50  people  attended  the  meeting  to 
ask  questions  and  present  opinions. 

Schrader  Creek  is  a fine  trout  stream 
and  is  the  main  drainage  of  SGL’s  12 
and  36.  The  Commission  is  the  major 
landowner  in  the  area,  although  some 
of  the  creek  DER  proposed  to  include 
under  the  act  runs  through  private  land 
southwest  of  the  village  of  Powell. 
Their  proposal  was  to  designate  the 
Schrader  “wild”  from  the  Bradford-Sul- 
livan  county  line  near  Wheelerville  east 
to  the  old  village  of  Laquin.  From  there 
to  the  point  where  Bull  Run  enters  the 
creek  south  of  Powell,  it  would  be 
classified  “scenic.”  The  DER  represen- 
tative stated  there  would  be  another 
meeting  before  their  study  was  con- 
cluded. 

June  4 — I checked  on  the  progress 
of  ditch  construction  on  our  waterfowl 
area  at  SGL  219  near  Warren  Center. 
Walt  Hamlin  of  the  SCS  wanted  to 
know  how  they  looked.  We  discussed 
what  we  hoped  to  accomplish  as  a 
result  of  our  management  program. 

In  the  afternoon  I went  back  to  the 
other  end  of  Bradford  County  to  check 
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Alan’s  bulldozing  work.  He  was  making 
faster  progress  than  expected. 

June  5—1  stopped  by  SGL  250  to 
check  on  the  planting  of  millet  in  the 
waterfowl  area.  Pete  Adams’  crew  has 
been  doing  a fine  development  job  here 
over  the  past  few  years.  Only  443  acres 
in  size,  this  area  receives  a lot  of  hunt- 
ing pressure  during  all  seasons. 

All  officers  of  the  Northeast  Division 
received  updated  firearms  training  at 
the  division  office  this  afternoon. 
Areas  of  discussion  included  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  Uniform  Firearms  Acts 
and  the  Commission  policy  on  fire- 
arms. The  program  was  presented  by 
men  from  the  Law  Enforcement  staff 
out  of  the  Harrisburg  office. 

June  9 — The  sluice  pipe  for  the  road 
maintenance  work  on  SGL  12  has  been 
delivered  and  installation  is  starting 
today.  I met  the  crew  at  the  site  but  it 
started  raining  soon  after  our  arrival.  It 
was  the  first  day  on  the  job  for  two  tem- 
porary employees,  Jim  Nichols  and 
Rick  Huff.  Both  college  students,  their 
primary  job  is  to  install  pipe  and  lay  up 
headwalls.  It  continued  to  rain,  so  I 
assigned  the  crew  some  work  back  at 
the  building  and  then  headed  back  to 
the  office. 

June  10 — I went  back  to  the  division 
office  today  for  instruction  on  the 
Commission’s  new  Trapper  Training 
program.  Jack  Weaver,  from  the  Harris- 
burg office,  was  in  charge.  Trapper 
Training  programs  are  to  be  provided 
by  each  district  game  protector  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  material  and  train- 
ing aids  for  the  program  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  It  turned  out  to 
be  very  interesting. 

June  77  — The  safety  committee  met 
at  SGL  13  with  Land  Manager  Dennis 
Bernhardy’s  group  and  game  protec- 
tors from  that  area.  This  was  our  first 
presentation  this  year,  with  a meeting 
scheduled  in  each  land  management 
group  later. 

June  73— Flag  Day  is  a holiday  for 
state  employees.  Yesterday,  Barry 
Harshbarger  had  a hydraulic  hose  and 
fitting  break  on  the  road  grader,  so  I 
spent  half  my  day  off  getting  a new 


hose  made  up  so  we  could  repair  it 
Monday  morning  and  get  going  once 
again. 

June  76  — As  the  rest  of  the  crew  was 
busy  installing  sluice  pipe,  I assisted 
Barry  in  getting  the  grader’s  hydraulic 
system  back  together.  I then  checked 
the  progress  on  the  rest  of  the  dozing 
work.  Alan  was  about  finished  so  we 
made  arrangements  for  the  dump 
trucks  and  loader  to  start  hauling  fill 
next  week. 

I left  the  Game  Lands  and  spent  the 
afternoon  at  the  SCS  office  in  Wysox, 
developing  management  plans  for  SGL 
36. 

June  77— My  time  today  was  taken 
up  on  SGL  35  at  Hallstead.  Russ  New- 
hart  and  his  crew  were  cleaning  out  tail 
ditches  on  one  of  our  management 
roads.  I looked  over  several  food  plots 
and  made  mental  notes  as  to  where  we 
would  have  to  do  some  border  cutting 
in  the  next  year  or  so. 

June  76— Duty  calls  — jury  duty,  that 
is.  I had  been  notified  several  weeks 
ago  that  I had  been  picked  for  jury 
duty.  Since  I am  a law  enforcement 
officer,  I was  told  I probably  would  be 
selected  for  a civil  case.  I was  finally 
excused  late  in  the  afternoon  and  told  I 
would  be  notified  when  they  wanted 
me  again. 

June  79— Back  to  SGL  12  and  the 
road  project.  I brought  Pete  Adams  and 
his  crew  in  for  assistance  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  if  we  were  to  finish  before 
snowfall,  we  were  going  to  need  all  the 
manpower  we  could  muster.  I put  them 
to  work  cutting  trees  and  brush  along 
the  road  and  in  areas  where  we  would 
be  running  ditches  and  drains  away 
from  the  road. 

Joe  Hess  and  some  of  his  men  were 
busy  putting  props  under  a small 
bridge  crossing  the  Little  Schrader. 
Since  we  would  be  running  loaded 
dump  trucks  across  it  next  week,  and 
eventually  a log  truck,  I wanted  to 
make  sure  it  didn’t  collapse  into  the 
creek.  It  is  scheduled  for  replacement, 
but  we  would  have  to  make  do  for  now. 

This  put  eleven  men  on  the  project 
as  we  had  a road  grader,  bulldozer, 
backhoe,  dump  truck,  two  farm  trac- 
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tors  with  a road  rake  and  rock  picker 
that  we  had  to  keep  moving,  along  with 
cutting  brush  and  installing  sluice 
pipes. 

June  23  — The  contractor’s  four 
dump  trucks  and  front-end  loader  ar- 
rived early  this  morning  to  start  haul- 
ing fill  for  the  bad  areas  of  the  road.  We 
also  used  the  Commission’s  dump 
truck  with  John  Hardenstine  behind 
the  wheel  and  Jerry  Ross  on  our  bull- 
dozer spreading  the  material. 

The  fill  material  came  from  a “red 
dog”  pile  and  refuse  from  a coal  mine 
that  had  caught  fire  years  ago.  This  is 
excellent  material  for  a road  surface. 
With  five  trucks  hauling  steadily,  Jerry 
was  kept  busy  spreading  the  red  dog  to 
a depth  of  four  to  six  inches. 

June  24  -This  morning  I made  a 
quick  trip  to  SGL  219  to  check  on  the 
pond  construction,  then  over  the  hill  to 
SGL  140.  In  the  afternoon  I was  back 
on  the  road  job  once  again. 

Coming  off  the  mountain  at  quitting 
time,  I was  following  Alan  Cole  when 


he  went  around  a sharp  corner  only  to 
see  a black  bear  sitting  smack  dab  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Alan  had  been 
hoping  to  see  a bear  while  he  was 
working  here,  and  he  finally  got  his 
wish. 

June  27— We  have  been  hauling  red 
dog  steadily  all  week.  The  weather  has 
been  dry  recently  and  with  all  the  truck 
traffic  on  the  dirt  road  we  have  been 
eating  our  share  of  dust.  One  of  the 
truck  drivers,  Bernie  Spencer,  just 
spotted  a nice  bear  east  of  Sunfish 
Pond.  We  have  been  seeing  fresh  signs 
almost  every  day  and  the  outlook  ap- 
pears good  for  the  upcoming  bear 
season. 

June  30  — We  have  finished  hauling 
red  dog  and  the  areas  we  surfaced  look 
good,  it  will  take  some  touching  up  yet, 
but  at  least  it  will  keep  us  out  of  the 
mud  during  the  wet  seasons. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  a lit- 
tle hectic,  keeping  men  and  machinery 
coordinated,  but  it  appears  we  might 
know  what  we  are  doing  by  now. 
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Woodpeckers  are  fascinating  birds. 
They  have  peculiar  adaptations  that 
enable  them  to  feed  on  insects  that  are 
out  of  reach  of  most  other  birds.  From 
a long,  barbed  tongue  that’s  anchored 
to  the  back  of  the  skull  to  stiff  tail- 
feathers  that  support  the  bird  like  a 
tripod,  the  woodpecker  is  a marvel  of 
adaptations  to  a unique  niche  in  the 
environment. 

The  following  activity  is  based  on  in- 
formation in  “Woodpeckers,”  a Wildlife 
Note  written  by  Chuck  Fergus  and 
available  from  the  Game  Commission. 
(Single  copy,  free;  up  to  30  copies,  $1.) 
Use  the  following  questions  to  guide 
student  reading  and  to  summarize 
what  they  learned. 

In  addition  to  having  a copy  of  the 
Wildlife  Note  for  each  student,  provide 
a number  of  field  guides  with  color 
drawings  or  photographs  of  each  bird. 
The  eight  Birds  and  Mammals  charts 
published  by  the  Game  Commission 
would  also  be  a valuable  reference  in 
either  the  handy  11  x 14-inch  size  ($4 
delivered)  or  the  20  x 30-inch  wall  size 
($8  delivered). 

So,  here  goes.  How  much  do  you 
know  about  woodpeckers? 

Woodpecker  Facts 


D.  Strong  neck  muscles 

E.  Large  size 

F.  Barbed  tongue 

G.  Yoke-toed 

H.  Covered  nostrils 

I.  Keen  sense  of  smell 

J.  Bracing  tail  feathers 

3.  Which  is  the  largest  woodpecker 
in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Hairy 

B.  Flicker 

C.  Pileated 

D.  Red-bellied 

4.  Which  has  the  longest  incubation 
period? 

A.  Pileated 

B.  Red-headed 

C.  Yellow-bellied  sapsucker 

D.  Downy 

5.  Which  two  woodpeckers  are  not 
permanent  residents  of  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Black-backed  Three-toed 

B.  Red-bellied 

C.  Downy 

D.  Northern  Three-toed 

6.  The  excavations  of  woodpeckers 
provide  homes  for  a variety  of  birds 
and  mammals. 

A.  True 

B.  False 


1.  Why  do  woodpeckers  drill? 

A.  To  uncover  food 

B.  To  eat  wood 

C.  To  create  nesting  shelters 

D.  To  communicate 


7.  “Wolf”  trees  are  dead  trees  that 
are  of  little  economic  value  but  of  great 
value  to  wildlife. 

A.  True 

B.  False 


2.  How  are  woodpeckers  adapted 
for  drilling  wood? 

A.  Sharp,  stout  bill 

B.  Flexible  skull  joints 

C.  Bright  colors 


8.  Woodpeckers  can  help  control  in- 
sect pests. 

A.  True 

B.  False 


9.  “Altricial”  means  the  young  wood- 
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peckers  can  feed  and  care  for  them- 
selves. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

10.  Woodpecker  eggs  are  usually 

A.  Speckled 

B.  White,  unmarked 

C.  Blue,  unmarked 

D.  Variable  colors 

Woodpecker  drill! 

Match  each  group  of  clues  to  one  of 
the  following  woodpeckers: 

A.  Red-bellied 

B.  Yeliow-beilied  Sapsucker 

C.  Red-headed 

D.  Pileated 

E.  Hairy 

F.  Downy 

G.  Yellow-shafted  (Common)  Flicker 

1.  This  is  our  most  common 
and  smallest  woodpecker,  it  is  found  in 
mixed  woodland,  orchards,  parks  and 
even  in  fields  of  standing  corn  in  the 
winter.  It  looks  a lot  like  a Digger 
cousin  but  has  a bill  that  is  less  than 
the  width  of  its  head. 


woodpecker  for  nesting  sites.  Both 
adults  have  scarlet  head  feathers  and 
a black  and  white  body.  It  stores  a 
winter  food  cache  and  often  feeds  on 
the  ground.  Large  white  wing  patches 
are  visible  in  flight. 

Woodpecker  probe 

1.  How  might  the  current  demand 
for  firewood  cause  local  problems  for 
woodpeckers? 

2.  How  fast  is  100  strokes  per  min- 
ute? Try  it  with  a watch  and  pencil.  Can 
you  go  faster?  How  fast? 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  the  wood- 
pecker in  the  natural  system?  How 
might  the  natural  system  change  if 
there  were  no  more  woodpeckers? 

4.  Draw  a diagram  that  shows  the 
flight  of  a woodpecker. 


Answers- Woodpecker  facts 

1.  A,  C,  D 

6.  A 

2.  A,  B,  D,  F,  G,  H,  J 

7.  A 

3.  C 

8.  A 

4.  A 

9.  B 

5.  A,  D 

10.  B 

2.  The  cap  and  back  of  the 

neck  of  this  woodpecker  is  red  while  its 
back  looks  like  a ladder.  This  resident 
is  uncommon  and  occurs  primarily  in 
the  southern  half  of  our  state. 

3.  Spotted  breast,  red  on  the 

nape  of  the  neck,  yellow  on  the  shafts 
of  flight  feathers  and  a black  breast 
band  mark  this  outstanding  bird.  It  is  a 
common  visitor  to  woodlots  and  back- 
yards and  can  be  seen  feeding  on  the 
ground. 

4.  This  is  our  largest  wood- 
pecker. The  male  has  a conspicuous 
red  crest  and  chisels  large  rectangular 
holes  in  dead  trees,  live  conifers  and, 
sometimes,  utility  poles. 

5.  This  woodpecker  is  similar 

to  its  smaller  cousin  but  has  a longer 
bill  and  white  feathers  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tail.  Only  the  male  has  a 
red  patch  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

6.  This  migratory  woodpecker 

drills  rows  of  small  holes  in  live  trees 
and  uses  a bushy  tongue  to  soak  up 
the  sweet  sap. 

7.  Starlings  compete  with  this 


Answers  — Woodpecker  drill 


1. 

F 

5.  E 

2. 

A 

6.  B 

3. 

G 

7.  C 

4. 

D 

Free  and  inexpensive 

The  editors  at  the  Educators  Prog- 
ress Service  have  prepared  a resource 
book  that  teachers  will  welcome.  They 
have  collected  an  enviable  compilation 
of  science  materials  available  from  re- 
source agencies  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

The  “Educators  Guide  to  Free 
Science  Materials”  lists  over  1100 
films,  35  filmstrips,  31  sets  of  slides 
and  over  500  charts,  posters,  pam- 
phlets and  other  printed  materials.  The 
guide  lists  359  sources  and  complete 
ordering  information.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  science  areas,  there  is  a 
significant  listing  of  free  teaching  aids 
for  environmental  education. 

Order  the  guide  from  Educator’s 
Progress  Service,  214  Center  Street, 
Randolph,  Wisconsin  53956.  Cost  is 
$15.50  per  copy. 
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1LIKE  A land  with  four  seasons.  I 
like  watching  the  sun  change  its 
angle  in  the  sky,  change  the  pattern  of 
its  rising  and  its  going  down.  I like 
seeing  plants  and  animals  respond  to 
the  cycle  of  temperature  and  light. 

I answer  the  rhythms,  too.  I plant  a 
garden,  pick  berries,  cut  firewood, 
harvest  crops,  and  hunt  game  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  By  shaping  weather 
and  the  amount  of  light  in  a day,  sea- 
sons affect  my  comfort,  my  tempera- 
ment, even  my  outlook  on  life.  By  seg- 
menting the  year,  they  make  me  more 
aware  of  time  passing.  They  call  my 
attention  to  the  land  and  strengthen 
my  ties  to  it. 

Seasons  happen  for  two  reasons: 
because  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun,  and  because  the  earth’s  axis  tilts. 

The  axis  is  an  imaginary  line  run- 
ning from  the  north  pole  to  the  south 
pole,  skewering  the  earth  like  a stick 
through  an  apple.  Instead  of  being 
straight  up  and  down,  the  axis  tilts 
23  V2  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth’s  orbit — the  yearly  circle  our 
planet  follows  around  the  sun. 

For  half  of  the  earth’s  revolution, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  finds  itself 
leaning  toward  the  sun.  It  leans  hard- 
est on  June  22 — the  summer  solstice, 
the  first  day  of  summer,  and  the 
longest  day  of  the  year.  On  June  23 
and  each  day  following,  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  a little  farther  south,  a little 
later  in  the  morning  and  a little  ear- 
lier in  the  evening. 

Winter  Solstice 

The  winter  solstice  is  December  22. 
By  then,  the  earth  has  tracked  around 
to  the  far  side  of  the  sun  from  Where  it 
was  in  June,  and  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere leans  away.  December  22  is  the 
shortest  day.  The  sun  rises  to  the  south 
of  east,  passes  low  through  the  sky, 
and  sets  south  of  west.  After  the 
solstice,  the  days  grow  longer  again. 

The  weather,  though,  gets  colder. 
Just  as  the  hottest  temperatures  arrive 
five  or  six  weeks  after  June  22’s  maxi- 
mum sun,  the  mercury  bottoms  out  a 
month  or  more  after  the  winter  sol- 
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stice.  The  lag  occurs  because  the  earth 
takes  a while  to  heat  up  and  cool 
down. 

I am  writing  this  essay  in  February. 
Wind  howls,  the  snow  is  deep  and 
crusted,  and  cold  crackles  in  the  air. 
But  each  morning  the  sky  is  a trifle 
brighter  when  I get  up,  and  each  eve- 
ning it  stays  light  a little  later.  We  are 
moving  toward  the  equinox,  March 
21,  when  the  day  is  split  into  12  hours 
of  light  and  12  of  darkness.  March  21 
is  the  vernal  equinox,  the  first  day  of 
spring.  Another  symmetrical  day  on 
September  22  will  usher  in  fall. 

But  enough  of  the  technical.  While 
it  is  nice  to  know  on  March  21  that 
spring  has  astronomically  arrived,  the 
weather  really  sets  the  seasons,  and  I 
recall  many  a March  day  when  snow 
still  cloaked  the  hills. 

Nature  reads  no  calendar;  it  takes 
spring  on  faith.  Woodcock  flutter  in 
from  the  south  and  stake  out  singing 
grounds  in  the  creek  bottoms.  The 
males  perform  their  urgent  and  slightly 
comical  flight  routines,  while  the 
females  nest  and  lay  eggs,  sometimes 
brooding  in  the  falling  snow.  Trees 
and  shrubs  swell  their  buds,  and 
willows  flush  yellow-green.  Great 
horned  owls,  which  nested  in  Febru- 
ary, are  already  feeding  their  vora- 
cious young. 

What  triggers  springtime  activity? 
Light.  Light  stimulates  plant  pig- 
ments that  throw  the  switch  for 
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growth  and  flowering.  In  animals  it 
goads  glands,  activating  reproductive 
systems.  Light  is  a tyrant,  and  organ- 
isms obey  it. 

Most  years,  spring  sneaks  up  on  me. 
I go  out  winter-weary,  hunting  the 
impatient  peeper,  the  early  blackbird, 
the  first  groundhog.  By  the  time  I find 
one  of  these  familiar  firsts,  I realize 
other  harbingers  have  been  escaping 
my  attention:  pussy  willow  catkins 
about  to  split  their  husks,  garlic  tips 
on  a sunny  slope,  an  ambitious  honey- 
bee collecting  pale  green  pollen  from 
the  hooded  flower  of  a skunk  cab- 
bage. 

One  morning  in  early  March  I 
climbed  to  a pond  at  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  mountain.  An  ice  storm  the 
evening  before  had  sagged  the  shrubs, 
as  if  some  huge  animal  had  bedded 
there.  Somber  hemlocks  and  bare 
hardwoods  wore  glistening  coats.  I 
cleared  the  hill  and  saw  the  pond 
afloat  with  jewels.  Grebes,  mallards, 
oldsquaws,  teal,  buffleheads,  bald- 
pates,  ruddies,  pintails,  wood  ducks. 
Their  double  images  shone  from  the 
water.  The  fowl,  decked  in  clean, 
bright  breeding  plumage,  had  been 
forced  down  by  the  ice.  They  stayed 
only  a day,  but  they  left  a forceful 
message:  spring. 

Spring  spawns  the  most  intense 
wildlife  activity  of  the  year.  Animals 
prowl  for  food,  territory,  mates,  and 
sustenance  for  their  young.  Some- 
times the  fields  and  forests  get  down- 
right noisy,  with  bees  buzzing,  toads 
trilling,  grouse  drumming,  hawks 
screaming,  woodpeckers  hammering, 
tanagers  whistling,  chipmunks  chirp- 
ing. After  winter’s  quiet,  spring  is 
bedlam. 

But  for  all  its  activity,  spring  builds 
slowly.  If  it  came  full-force,  as  winter 
often  does,  it  would  lose  much  of  its 
power  to  soothe,  reassure,  and  re- 
store. As  it  is,  spring  blossoms  like  life 
itself,  growing  fuller  every  day,  finally 
fruiting  as  summer. 

If  I have  one  dominant  summer  im- 
pression, it  is  of  deer.  Their  cautious 
snorting  in  haze-filled  evening  light. 
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Their  sleek  auburn  coats.  (If  you  stood 
a deer  in  summer  pelage  next  to  one 
in  its  gray-brown,  insulating  winter 
coat,  you  might  think  they  were  of 
two  different  species.)  Deer  grazing  in 
green  pastures,  the  lanky,  still-spotted 
fawns  kicking  up  their  heels,  chasing 
and  playing. 

The  toads  that  trilled  in  spring  laid 
gelatinous  strings  of  eggs  in  a roadside 
ditch.  Now,  tadpoles  wriggle  there  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Drought  may 
dry  up  the  ditch,  wiping  out  every  last 
polliwog  (their  bodies  distill  into  a 
black  goo,  like  tar)  and  forcing  their 
absentee  parents  deep  into  soil,  leaf 
duff,  or  rotten  wood,  where  life-pre- 
serving moisture  remains.  Snakes, 
turtles,  frogs,  and  salamanders  also 
seek  out  damp  havens,  emerging  on 
rainy  days  to  feed. 

Vegetation  burgeons  in  summer’s 
heat  and  humidity.  Purple-headed 
thistles,  head-high  mullein,  joe-pye- 
weed,  burdock,  boneset,  butterfly- 
weed,  ragwort,  yarrow,  day-lily, 
milkweed,  poke,  mint — a seemingly 
endless  and  never- to- be- ended  gener- 
ation of  stem,  leaf,  and  flower. 

Insects  of  Summer 

The  insects  of  summer  are  pestifer- 
ous. Black  flies  lead  off  the  parade, 
homing  to  exposed  flesh  and  biting 
like  needles.  Midges  dance  in  clouds 
like  electrons  whirling  about  a nu- 
cleus. Gnats  hover  near  the  face,  to 
be  sucked  down  nostrils  or  throat  or 
captured  between  eyelids.  Deer  flies, 
with  banded  wings  and  glittering  gold 
eyes,  whine  about  the  woodland 
walker’s  head.  Female  mosquitoes 
waver  in  search  of  a blood  meal. 
Probably  the  peskiest  are  punkies, 
pint-size  mosquito  look-alikes  that 
congregate  around  ponds  and  streams 
and  attack  in  waves. 

If  spring  was  promise,  summer  is 
fulfillment.  Summer  stretches  so  full 
of  life  it  seems  capable  of  hanging  on 
for  years.  But  even  as  it  waxes,  sum- 
mer is  waning:  each  day  after  June  22 
is  shorter  than  the  one  before. 

The  diminishing  light  frets  the 


swallows.  They  perch  on  wires,  as  if 
readying  to  leave  even  on  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year.  The  light  commands 
the  teal  to  shift  down  from  the  north; 
they  stay  on  in  local  ponds,  swelling 
the  home  population,  waiting.  Insects 
mate  and  lay  eggs,  locking  away  life 
from  the  killing  cold  to  come. 

The  swallows  vanish  in  September. 
Still  plenty  of  flowers — cardinal 
flowers,  lobelias,  gentians,  asters.  Still 
the  hot,  sticky  days  clamorous  with 
insects.  But  the  days  keep  shortening, 
and  finally  the  equinox  occurs,  and  at 
next  dawn  the  sun  rises  south  of  east. 

The  shift  from  summer  to  fall  re- 
mains barely  perceptible  until  the  first 
hard  frost  burns  the  plants  and  deci- 
mates the  insects.  Then  summer  emp- 
ties itself  as  swiftly  as  the  cracked 
milkweed  pods  in  the  fencerows. 

Plants  scatter  their  seeds.  Many  tall 
trees — ash,  box  elder,  birch,  syca- 
more, most  maples,  pine  (and  red 
maples  and  elm  in  spring)  — give 
winged  seeds  to  the  wind.  Many 
shrubs  wrap  their  seeds  with  showy 
berries;  animals  eat  the  fruit  and 
expel  the  seeds  in  their  droppings. 
Lower  to  the  ground,  burdocks,  tick- 
trefoils,  beggar-ticks,  and  Spanish 
needles  hold  out  barbed  seeds,  which 
hook  onto  fur  and  clothing  and  are 
carried  away.  In  jewelweed  and  wood 
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sorrel,  ripening  pods  build  up  stresses 
in  their  outer  coverings.  When  jarred, 
the  pods  burst — shooting  seeds  into 
new  territory. 

In  fall,  wildlife  has  fattened,  furred 
itself,  feathered  out.  Populations  are 
swollen  to  withstand  winter  losses. 
Grouse  stuff  themselves  with  yellow 
witch  hazel  blossoms  and  blackberries 
and  fox  grapes  like  little  bunches  of 
deflated  purple  balloons.  Pheasants 
scratch  out  what  few  katydids  and 
grasshoppers  remain.  Squirrels  bundle 
dry  leaves  into  their  dens  for  insula- 
tion. 

Leaf  Fall 

I like  the  autumn  leaf  fall.  I like 
watching  the  bright  shapes  spin  down 
from  the  trees,  whose  emerging  sil- 
houettes are  as  familiar  as  old  friends. 
It  is  a good  time  to  hunt.  With  the 
screening  vegetation  down,  I can  see  a 
grouse  in  its  swift,  yawing  flight,  or 
the  black  button  of  a rabbit’s  eye  in  a 
bramble  patch,  or  a squirrel  flattened 
against  a limb. 

In  December,  hunting  for  deer  car- 
ries me  from  fall  into  winter.  The 
days  are  short,  with  the  winter  solstice 
but  a fortnight  away.  The  migrant 
birds  are  gone  at  last,  trees  stand  dor- 
mant, and  groundhogs  and  chipmunks 
sleep  beneath  the  earth. 

On  a gray  dawn,  backed  up  to  a 
tree  on  a clearing’s  edge,  I watch 
chickadees,  juncoes,  brown  creepers. 
The  yank-yank  of  a nuthatch  and  the 
far-off  tapping  of  a downy  wood- 
pecker travel  clearly  through  the  bare 
woods.  The  deer  look  filled  out  under 
their  heavy  gray  coats.  My  mind  is 
wintry — not  cold,  not  without  emo- 
tion, but  lucid  and  set  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

When  the  solstice  passes,  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen.  Cold  bores  deeper 
into  the  earth.  To  enjoy  winter — to 
avoid  getting  housebound,  grousing 
about  snow  and  muttering  at  the  ther- 
mometer— I try  to  get  out  and  experi- 


ence this  cold,  spare,  instructive  sea- 
son. 

Winter  is  a colorful  time.  The 
mountains  change  hues  like  long,  low 
chameleons.  Now  they  are  dawn-rosy, 
now  chalky  blue,  now  slate,  now 
brown,  now  gray  tinged  red-brown, 
now  dead  gray.  Above,  a sky  pale 
green  or  deep  blue  or  dull  white.  Yel- 
low stubble  on  white.  Blue  shadows 
on  white.  Corn  in  slatted  brown  cribs. 
Red  barns  for  now  not  overwhelmed 
by  verdant  green. 

Animals  are  about,  fur  or  feathers 
ruffled  against  the  cold.  Mink  and 
weasels  lope  through  their  hunting 
circuits.  Possums  make  do  with  what- 
ever. Roughleg  hawks  posted  in  dis- 
tant elms  look  like  big  hornet  nests. 
Hunting,  they  flutter  in  place  above 
the  fields,  their  wings  moving  mostly 
at  the  tips.  Then  they  plummet  to  im- 
pale rodents  on  talons  small  and  weak 
compared  to  those  of  most  other 
hawks. 

Roughlegs  come  here  from  the 
North.  Later  this  month  they  will 
begin  filtering  back  toward  the  tun- 
dra, where  they  breed.  Redtail  hawks 
will  return  from  their  southern  win- 
tering grounds,  joining  the  cadre  of 
their  brethren  that  remained,  taking 
over  fields  recently  vacated  by  the 
roughlegs.  The  mice  enjoy  no  rest. 

When  I see  the  roughlegs,  I think 
about  the  other  seasons.  Spring  was 
(and  soon  will  be  once  again)  a bud 
and  a blossom.  Summer,  a stem  and 
leaves.  Fall,  a fruit  that  fell  in  the 
wind.  Winter  is  all  seasons  rolled  into 
none,  like  bright  handkerchiefs  stuffed 
in  a magician’s  glove,  suddenly  gone. 

On  clear  February  nights  I look  up 
at  unfamiliar  winter  constellations. 
Hard  sounds  carry  in  the  still,  chill 
air:  a fox  yapping,  an  owl  hooting. 
The  cries  remind  me  that  the  earth 
tracks  inexorably  around  its  star. 

The  fox  and  the  owl  call  to  find 
mates.  The  lengthening  days  are  set- 
ting their  demands  once  again. 
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THE  PSAA’s  CURRENT  home  is  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association  where 
contestants  can  be  seen  gathering  before  the  trophy  presentations. 


State  field  shooters  . . . 

Centralize  Competition 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


“/^REAT.”  “Fine.”  “No  prob- 
lems.” 

These  were  some  of  the  comments 
during  the  state  field  shoot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association  at 
Hunters  and  Anglers  Association 
grounds  near  Harrisburg  last  year.  It 
was  the  first  change  in  location  of  the 
two-day  event  since  a fourteen-year 
stint  at  Seven  Springs  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  And  435 
archers  were  registered  for  it. 

The  nearest  I heard  to  a complaint 
was  from  a couple  of  archers  puffing 
up  from  a downhill  target  along  the 
“Burma  Road”  in  the  ideal  summer 
weather  of  the  first  day,  August  16. 
“Man,  this  is  awful  steep.”  The  road, 
which  appears  to  be  an  old  log  trail,  is 
a longeron  for  twelve  targets  on  one  of 
the  four  field  ranges  built  especially 
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for  the  tournament  on  Association 
property  ten  miles  east  of  downtown 
Harrisburg. 

A move  of  the  tournament  site  had 
been  in  the  works  for  some  time.  The 
energy  crunch  had  made  itself  felt  in 
1979  when  registration  dropped  from 
a high  in  1977  of  567  to  390.  And, 
although  Seven  Springs  seemed  an 
ideal  spot  after  jumping  the  popular 
tournament  around  the  state  to 
various  club  sites,  there  had  been 
complaints.  Not  the  least  of  these  was 
the  weather;  it  frequently  rained 
and/or  was  foggy  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  western  Somerset  County. 
Further,  prices  were  high  for  accomo- 
dations. Moving  in  a voluntary  crew 
to  set  up  the  tournament  posed  its 
problems  in  logistics  and  costs.  It  was 
felt  that  a more  central  location  was 
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preferable.  Experience  had  proven 
the  popularity  of  centrally  located 
State  College  as  a target  tournament 
site,  off  and  on  and  finally  perma- 
nent, over  a period  of  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  principals  in  considera- 
tion of  a new  and  central  spot  for  the 
popular  contest  was  Marty  Yountz, 
who  has  been  a member  of  Harrisburg 
Hunters  and  Anglers  Association  since 
the  early  ’60s.  The  Association,  with 
some  2000  members,  has  long  had  an 
archery  segment  of  sixty  regular  mem- 
bers and  an  affiliation  with  PSSA.  In 
fact,  it  was  necessary  to  tear  out  forty- 
two  old  archery  butts  to  make  way  for 
the  new  installation. 

Only  the  Beginning 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  When 
arrangements  for  the  move  were  final- 
ized, Dennis  Butler  of  Linglestown 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  setting 
up  four  needed  ranges.  Dennis  started 
in  December  of  1979  to  lay  out  the 
courses.  Before  he  was  through,  he 
and  his  helpers,  mostly  from  H & A, 
would  have  in  about  3000  man-hours 
of  work. 

In  laying  out  the  courses,  a success- 
ful plan  was  formulated  so  that  none 
of  the  targets  would  be  visible  from  a 
blacktop  road  which  bisects  the  large 


club  property.  Four  hundred  and  ten 
excelsior  bales  were  purchased  and 
arrived  in  April — soaking  wet.  The 
eighty-pound  bales  had  nearly  doubled 
in  weight  with  water,  and  it  took 
twenty  men  an  hour  just  to  unload 
them  from  a truck.  To  get  them  to  the 
individual  target  sites,  Ron  Herman 
and  his  son  Chris  provided  an  all-ter- 
rain vehicle. 

To  provide  permanent  markers  for 
trails  and  targets,  1000  concrete  test 
cores,  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long 
and  six  inches  in  diameter,  were  ob- 
tained. They  weighed  in  at  thirty-five 
to  forty  pounds  apiece.  Each  was 
transported  to  where  needed  and 
buried  so  that  it  would  be  immovable 
yet  serve  as  a proper  marker. 

Targets  themselves  were  located  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  trees, 
both  to  provide  simulated  hunting 
conditions  and  to  screen  them  from 
other  club  facilities.  Again,  hilly  ter- 
rain was  utilized  to  vary  shots  and 
make  the  courses  interesting  as  well  as 
challenging. 

Initial  cost  to  PSAA  was  con- 
siderable, with  $4000  expended  for 
the  bales  alone.  An  additional  $1000 
was  needed  for  incidental  expenses  to 
get  the  range  in  shape  for  tourna- 
ments. To  justify  this  expenditure,  a 


A NATURAL  setting  for  the  hunter  round  is  provided  for  by  establishing  targets  along  a 
woodland  trail. 


five-year  contract  signed  with  the  host 
club  contained  an  option  to  remain  if 
the  semi-permanent  arrangement 
proves  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
PSAA  obligated  itself  to  Harrisburg 
Hunters  and  Anglers  Association  to 
pay  $2.00  for  each  archer  shooting  in 
the  tournaments.  And,  all  concessions 
are  within  the  province  of  the  host 
club.  In  total,  however,  annual  cost  to 
PSAA,  aside  from  initial  setup,  is 
about  $400  less  than  for  Seven  Springs. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  should  be 
recovered  over  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Guests  at  the  first  tournament  last 
year  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
modest  prices  at  the  spacious  eating 
accomodations.  Water  was  provided 
along  the  courses,  and  some  thought 
was  being  given  to  expanding  conces- 
sions to  the  shooting  areas  for  this 
year.  Space  was  available  for  ten  self- 
contained  camping  units  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Overnight 
accommodations  at  reasonable  prices 
are  located  in  the  Harrisburg  area  for 
those  from  a distance. 

Provisions  for  men,  women  and 
youths  were  made  in  freestyle,  bare- 
bow  and  unlimited  classes.  Profes- 
sionals also  could  compete  against 
each  other  in  each  event.  There  were 


127  bow  hunters  registered.  Twelve 
archers  wishing  to  shoot  the  FITA 
round  were  accomodated  at  Palmyra 
Sportsmen’s  Club  a short  distance  east 
on  Route  422. 

A1  Oswald  and  Gary  Semour  shared 
duties  as  overall  tournament  direc- 
tors. 

Looking  back  over  the  development 
of  field  shooting  in  the  PSAA  provides 
a deeper  appreciation  of  what  has 
come  about  in  the  modern  concept.  It 
was  not  always  the  grand  exhibition 
that  those  who  have  entered  archery 
in  relatively  recent  years  have  come 
to  expect.  At  one  time  both  target  and 
field  tournaments  were  held  simulta- 
neously and  they  were  conducted  on 
the  grounds  of  whatever  club  had 
facilities  to  accommodate  both  shoots. 
The  tournaments  were  moved  from 
region  to  region.  Records  indicate 
that  the  first  was  held  at  Hartford 
followed  by  Sky  Top,  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  two  years  at  Lancaster 
and  then  Pittsburgh.  Other  host  clubs 
over  the  years  included  Allentown, 
York,  Altoona,  Bedford,  Pine  Grove, 
Reading,  Green  Lane,  Greencastle, 
Bradford,  Clairton,  Bloomsburg, 
New  Castle,  Emmaus  and  finally 
Seven  Springs. 

Since  the  state  organization  will  be 


DENNIS  BUTLER,  left,  directed  the  construction  of  the  four  field  ranges  where  animal 
targets  are  used  to  provide  a special  challenge  for  the  archers. 


ALBERT  OSWALD,  currently  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  PSAA,  has  served  the  or- 
ganization since  1975  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  excellent  archer,  too. 

observing  its  fiftieth  anniversary  next 
month,  it  has  been  a long  period  of 
adjustment  and  growth.  Few  clubs  to- 
day could  accomodate  the  number  of 
archers  who  converge  for  two  days  of 
comparing  abilities  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Happily,  the  tournament  is  in- 
teresting enough  that  many  who  have 
no  hopes  of  taking  home  trophies 
nevertheless  revel  in  the  opportunity 
to  rub  elbows  with  some  of  the  best  in 
the  fifty  states. 

As  with  the  number  of  archers, 
scores  have  also  shot  up  to  marks  that 
would  not  have  been  believed  in  the 
early  days.  This  writer  remembers 
when  the  300  mark  for  a twenty-eight 
target  course  was  broken  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  1980  field  tournament  at 
Harrisburg  for  barebow,  the  lowest 
score  turned  in  was  a 415.  Roger 
Briggs  set  a new  record  in  barebow-A 
with  a 475  field  and  took  top  honors 
by  one  point  with  931. 

A number  of  records  were  broken. 
Joyce  Johnsoa  tallied  a record  free- 
style-A  495  score  in  the  hunter  round 
to  boost  her  total  for  the  tournament 
to  968  when  combined  with  her  473 
field  round.  Darla  Cotner  set  a new 


record  ladies  freestyle  field  round  of 
480  and  came  within  two  points  of 
tying  Joyce.  Only  five  points  separ- 
ated the  three  top  ladies  as  Melanie 
Skillman  chalked  up  a 963  total  for 
the  two  rounds. 

As  usual,  consistency  counted  for 
much.  Charles  Gorman,  Jr.,  came 
within  one  point  of  tying  Roger  Briggs 
in  barebow-A  by  virtue  of  a 462  field 
and  a 468  hunter  round.  An  exception 
was  Leon  Aunkst,  who  copped  men’s 
freestyle  with  a somewhat  lopsided 
505  field  and  a 522  hunter  round.  But 
Robert  Brewington  was  steady  with 
483  in  field  and  488  in  hunter  to  lead 
men’s  freestyle-B  class  by  eight  points 
with  a 971.  James  Herman  proved  the 
consistency  rule  in  men’s  freestyle-C 
class  with  identical  407s  to  beat  out 
Gary  Rhumel  by  but  one  point.  Gary 
had  a 396  and  a 417.  In  ladies’  free- 
style-B, Anna  Slusser  had  nearly 
matching  scores,  433  and  431,  to  take 
top  honors.  Only  three  points  sepa- 
rated Larry  Badalato’s  two  scores  as 
he  won  handily  in  men’s  barebow-B 
with  813. 

A new  record  field  round  in  men’s 
unlimited-A  was  set  by  Jerome  Thorn- 
assy  who  captured  that  class  with  a 
total  1079,  and  Russell  Coulson  regis- 
tered a new  record  543  hunter  round 
while  claiming  only  third  place. 

New  Records 

Chuck  Russo  posted  a new  record  in 
both  bowhunter  freestyle-A,  542,  and 
field,  522,  to  easily  top  the  first  two 
segments  and  earn  a total  1570.  In 
bowhunter  barebow-A,  Jack  Weis- 
man  carded  a record  402  at  the  four- 
arrow  marks  to  help  him  win  by  one 
point  with  a 1245  over  Paul  Perini, 
Jr.,  who  registered  a record  468  at  the 
three-arrow  stakes. 

In  youth  freestyle-A,  Don  Wisk  set 
records  in  both  field,  493,  and  hunter, 
495,  to  take  top  honors  although  he 
shared  the  hunter  record  with  second 
place  David  Keith  with  a like  495. 
Brian  Zeik  had  a new  field  record, 
482,  for  youth  freestyle-B  as  he  won 
that  event  easily. 
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Other  records  included  Tammy 
Lincoski  in  girls’  freestyle-A  with  a 
462;  Lisa  Taylor  with  two  records, 
406  and  427,  in  girls’  freestyle-B;  Bar- 
bara Watson,  girls’  freestyle-C  winner 
had  two  new  records,  333  and  328; 
and  Rhonda  Dalton  set  a new  girls’ 
freestyle-D  record  hunter  round  of 
252. 

In  winning  men’s  freestyle  FITA, 
Tim  Tognacci  set  a new  hunter  round 
record  of  484  to  total  940;  Franklin 
Ditzler  broke  both  field  and  hunter 
round  records  with  418  and  432  to 
post  an  850  in  FITA  men’s  barebow; 
Nancy  Markey  posted  a new  high  of 
322  in  the  hunter’s  FITA  round  for 
women  to  win  with  a 622  despite 
Rebecca  Wallace’s  record  305  in  the 
field  round  of  the  same  event. 

Ephrata  Bowmen  won  the  men’s 
freestyle  team  match  handily  with  a 
record  3911;  York  Archers  women, 
unopposed,  nevertheless  established  a 
record  team  round  of  3430,  as  did 
Widow  Hollow  Bowmen  in  men’s 
barebow  team  with  3653,  although 
unopposed. 

In  men’s  bowhunter  freestyle,  a 
new  record  was  posted  by  Popodickon 
Bowmen  of  6037,  well  ahead  of  sec- 
ond place  York  Archers  with  5763. 
Falcon  Archers  captured  first  place 
with  4495  in  men’s  bowhunter  bare- 
bow team  competition.  Although  un- 


opposed, Russ  and  Geanne  Coulson 
established  a record  2063  for  husband 
and  wife  unlimited  and  Leon  and  Jen- 
nie Aunkst  posted  a record  1958  hus- 
band and  wife  freestyle  score. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  only 
eight  archers  failed  to  show  among 
those  registered  for  the  tournament. 
Following  are  listed  top  winners  in 
the  major  events: 


Men 

A-FS — Leon  E.  Aunkst  1027 

A-BB — Roger  Briggs  931 

Pro  Unlimited — Robin  DeVono  1068 
PRO — Tom  Kennedy  1034 

Unlimited  A — Jerome  E. 

Thomassy  1079 

Bowhunter 

PRO-FS — Elmer  Rhoads  1559 

A-FS — Chuck  Russo  1570 

A-BB — JackWeisman  1245 

Longbow — John  Hoffman  741 

FITA-FS — Rick  Learn  903 

FITA-BB — Frank  Ditzler  850 

Women 

A-FS — Joyce  Johnson  968 

A-BB — JuneBaeckel  838 

Unlimited  A — Connie  Wise  1038 

FITA-FS — Ruth  Rowe  858 

FITA-BB — Nancy  Markey  622 

Youth 

BoyFS-A — Don  Wisk  988 

Girl  FS-A — Tammy  Lincoski  888 


Dates  for  the  1981  36th  annual  field 
tournament  are  August  15-16  at  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Asso- 
ciation grounds. 
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JUNE  FEVER 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


DON’S  checking  the  distance  for  his  next 
shot  with  a Ranging  1000.  His  rifle  is  a 
Dumoulin  custom  22-250  scoped  with  a 
Unertl  lOx  Ultra  Varmint. 

MY  FATHER,  brothers,  and  I were 
tearing  down  an  aged  house  a 
half-mile  from  home.  It  was  an  odd- 
looking dwelling  with  one  large  red 
chimney  and  a white  brick  smoke- 
stack. Far  below  the  house  in  a tat- 
tered orchard  was  a den  of  chucks  I’d 
been  watching  for  weeks.  The  young 


were  just  the  right  size  for  frying,  and 
brother  Dan  agreed  to  cook  one  if  I 
shot  and  cleaned  it. 

The  red  chimney  was  built  from 
soft  brick  held  together  with  sand  and 
lime.  Over  the  years  it  had  developed 
a dangerous  lean.  We  kept  a sharp  eye 
on  it,  and  just  as  soon  as  enough  wall 
was  down,  my  father  tied  a rope 
around  the  top,  but  our  best  efforts 
failed  to  topple  it.  Finally,  a farmer 
yanked  it  over  with  a farm  tractor.  It 
would  have  stood  indefinitely. 

The  white  chimney  was  a recent 
addition  and  was  constructed  from 
factory  brick  and  cement  mortar.  We 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  With  the  roof 
and  walls  down,  all  that  remained 
was  the  chimney  and  the  bottom 
floor,  which  I was  supposed  to  clear 
off  for  a working  surface  where  we 
could  clean,  cut  and  pile  the  lumber. 
Father  wanted  it  done  right  then,  but 
I wanted  to  take  a quick  look  for  a 
chuck  before  going  home  for  lunch. 
The  crew  took  off  for  home  in  a huff, 
and  I headed  for  the  orchard. 

I just  got  settled  40  yards  from  the 
den  with  Helen’s  Remington  22  Tar- 
getmaster  when  I heard  a crash.  It 
had  to  be  the  chimney,  and  I won- 
dered why  they  had  returned  and 
pulled  it  down.  Apparently,  the  noise 
brought  out  a curious  young  chuck 
which  I nailed  with  one  shot.  After 
field-dressing  it,  I headed  for  lunch. 
As  I passed  the  work  area,  I was 
amazed  to  see  the  chimney  smack 
across  the  floor. 

When  I reached  home,  I vented  my 
wrath  on  them  for  doing  such  a dumb 
trick.  The  blank  stares  that  followed 
my  remarks  sent  a tingling  chill  up  my 
spine.  I realized  the  chimney  had 
fallen  over  by  itself.  My  father  made 
me  feel  better  when  he  put  his  arm 
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around  me  and  said  he  was  very  glad  I 
had  gone  hunting. 

I recall  this  bit  of  nostalgia  from  the 
’40s  not  so  much  because  I might  have 
been  hurt  or  killed  when  the  chimney 
fell,  but  because  I well  remember  how 
I sweated  out  the  month  of  June  wait- 
ing for  chuck  season  in  July.  It  seemed 
the  longest  month  of  the  year,  and  I 
guess  I had  a genuine  case  of  June 
fever. 

With  no  closed  season  on  chucks  to- 
day, there  is  no  sweating  out  period. 
Since  many  chucks  are  born  in  late 
April  or  early  May,  delectable  friers 
are  ready  by  mid  July.  However,  from 
the  farmer’s  point  of  view,  early 
spring  hunting  aids  in  reducing  the 
number  of  hole  diggers.  It  is  estimated 
that  a den  of  chucks  can  eat,  trample, 
or  cover  with  dirt  nearly  half  a ton  of 
hay  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 
This  becomes  significant  in  areas 
where  there  are  heavy  concentrations 
of  dens.  On  top  of  the  hay  loss  is  also 
the  risk  of  personal  injury  or  severe 
damage  to  farm  equipment.  The 
farmer’s  hand  is  definitely  against  ol’ 
Marmota  monax , and  perhaps  right- 
fully so. 

When  varmint  shooting  gained  con- 
verts following  World  War  II,  many 
chuck  shooters  thought  a varmint  out- 
fit had  to  consist  of  a bull-barrel, 
high-velocity  cartridge  and  a target- 
type  scope.  I still  own  several  of  these 
“custom”  creations,  but  as  my  experi- 
ence grew,  I could  see  my  thinking 
was  off  base.  Now,  almost  four 
decades  later,  I know  it’s  a different 
ball  game  from  what  I envisioned 
back  then.  Varmint  shooting  doesn’t 
have  to  be  mile-long  affair  with 
super-hot  cartridges.  I admit  the  22 
rimfire  is  long  dead  as  a varmint  car- 
tridge, and  the  218  Bee  and  22  Hornet 


are  memories  from  the  past;  still, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  short- 
range  chuck  shooting. 

I know  that  for  many,  long-range 
shooting  is  still  the  name  of  the  game, 
and  I’m  not  totally  against  this.  But,  I 
don’t  push  a cartridge  beyond  its 
effective  killing  range.  This  doesn’t 
mean  how  far  the  bullet  will  kill,  but 
how  far  the  hunter  can  make  consis- 
tent hits.  I don’t  want  any  part  of  luck 
in  my  varmint  shooting.  I see  it  as  a 
sport  that  demands  a great  deal  from 
the  hunter  and  his  equipment. 

Still  Satisfying 

It’s  still  satisfying  to  make  shots 
under  150  yards  with  the  tiny  Hornet 
or  Bee.  And  around  farm  buildings 
and  orchards,  the  22  Rimfire  Mag- 
num is  an  ideal  choice.  This  shouldn’t 
come  as  any  surprise;  either  the  Win- 
chester 22  WMR  or  the  Remington 
5mm  is  deadly  up  to  100  yards.  These 
two  outfits  don’t  cost  a fortune  and 
can  be  adequately  fitted  with  an  inex- 
pensive 22  6x  scope.  I’ve  found  both  to 
be  superb  cartridges  for  close  quarter 
shooting. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  small 
rimfire  magnums,  a reader  in  Ireland 
took  me  to  task  in  1977  for  failing  to 
mention  the  cartridge  in  a 22  article  I 
had  written.  If  I understood  his  letter, 
the  224  caliber  is  the  largest  that  is 
allowed  in  Ireland,  due  to  the  un- 
stable political  situation.  He  was  em- 
phatic in  stating  that  the  American 
shooting  fraternity  wouldn’t  consider 
the  22  WMR  insignificant  if  it  was  all 
they  had  to  use.  Maybe  he  has  a point. 

When  stalking  was  the  name  of  the 
game  in  chuck  hunting,  getting  as 
close  as  possible  was  the  goal  of  the 
hunter.  In  my  area,  chucks  were 
hunted  along  creek  banks  or  in  small 
woodlots.  For  the  most  part,  this  re- 
quired getting  within  20  yards  or  so 
of  the  den.  With  the  22  rimfire  hollow 
point,  the  head  shot  was  mandatory 
for  immediate  kills. 

Now,  I’m  not  advocating  going 
back  to  short  distances  with  the  rim- 
fire in  either  its  conventional  case  or 
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one  of  the  larger  rimfire  magnums, 
but  I really  believe  too  many  varmint 
shooters  today  are  going  overboard  in 
regard  to  the  distance  category.  A 
variety  of  reasons  demand  that  the 
hunter  be  accurate.  For  one  thing,  the 
chuck  is  a tough  animal.  Pound  for 
pound,  it  has  more  vitality  than  many 
animals.  Both  the  hunter  and  the  car- 
tridge should  be  capable  of  making  a 
quick  kill. 

Making  a kill  at  extremely  long 
range  doesn’t  necessarily  prove  the  ef- 
fective killing  range  for  any  cartridge. 
I’ve  killed  large  chucks  beyond  90 
yards  with  the  22  long  rifle  hollow 
point,  but  I would  never  classify  this 
as  a 100-yard  varmint  cartridge.  On 
controlled  shooting  tests  with  the 
larger  rimfire  magnums,  I found  125 
yards  to  be  the  absolute  limit  for 
either  the  22  WMR  or  the  Remington 
5mm. 

In  my  travels  around  the  state,  I 


meet  a lot  of  varmint  shooters,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases,  I’m  told  of  the  long 
distances  they  are  shooting  222s, 
22-250s,  6mm’s  and  the  like.  In  most 
cases  I feel  they  are  exceeding  the  ac- 
curate limits  for  the  cartridge  being 
used.  One  case  I recall  was  the  fellow 
who  claimed  he  made  consistent  kills 
with  a custom  22-250  (a  custom  outfit 
won’t  shoot  any  farther  than  a factory 
job)  up  to  450  yards.  In  fact,  he 
wouldn’t  shoot  at  a chuck  that  was 
closer  than  350  yards.  This  boggled 
my  mind.  I seldom  go  beyond  350 
yards  with  any  224  cartridge,  and  I 
feel  350  yards  is  the  maximum  ac- 
curate distance  for  the  22-250  under 
hunting  conditions. 

Some  years  back,  I established  for 
my  own  use  a table  of  “distance” 
guidelines  for  various  224  varmint- 
type  cartridges.  The  table  doesn’t 
reflect  the  total  distance  the  cartridge 
will  kill  but  gives  a general  idea  of 


HERE'S  A LARGE  ARRAY  of  varmint  outfits  for  the  dedicated  woodchuck  hunter  to  choose 
among,  from  the  22  rimfire  to  the  25-06. 
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each  cartridge’s  effective  accurate 
killing  range.  There’s  a wide  chasm 
between  possible  killing  range  and  ac- 
curate killing  range.  I’m  convinced  if 
more  varmint  shooters  stuck  with  the 
accurate  killing  range  of  their  car- 
tridge it  would  add  a new  dimension 
in  hunting  the  wary  pasture-field 
grizzlies. 

I put  the  common  22  long  rifle 
hollow  point  in  the  50-yard  category, 
and  tossed  its  two  larger  rimfire  mag- 
num cousins  in  the  100-yard  range. 
The  22  Hornet  and  218  Bee  received 
only  150-yard  ratings,  and  the  famous 
222  Remington  with  all  its  superb  ac- 
curacy was  cut  off  at  the  250-yard 
mark.  For  the  wildcatter,  I put  the 
219  Donaldson  Wasp,  219  Zipper  and 
2-R  Lovell  in  with  the  Remington  222 
and  223. 

Stepping  up  into  the  larger  center- 
fire  cases  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
some  very  efficient  varmint  car- 
tridges. The  Remington  22-250,  Win- 
chester 225  and  220  Swift,  and  the 
Weatherby  224  Varmintmaster  are  on 
centerstage  at  the  moment,  and  some 
shooters  have  undying  faith  in  these 
creations.  This  is  doubly  true  of  the 
Remington  22-250,  and  it’s  a common 
belief  the  22-250  has  almost  unlimited 
range.  This  isn’t  true  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  While  the  22-250  might  be 
the  most  popular  of  all  these  car- 
tridges, it  falls  into  the  350-yard 
category  with  the  rest  of  the  big  224 
centerfires. 

Little  Difference 

I’m  sure  I’ve  poured  poison  into  the 
bloodstreams  of  the  220  Swift  clan, 
and  thousands  of  22-250  lovers  will 
automatically  claim  that  the  224  Var- 
mintmaster never  saw  the  day  it  could 
compare  with  the  22-250.  Actually, 
though,  there’s  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  it  also  might  come  as 
a real  surprise  to  learn  that  the  discon- 
tinued Winchester  225  comes  very 
close  to  the  22-250  on  a general  across- 
the-board  ballistic  look. 

I,  for  one,  was  sad  when  the  225  fell 
by  the  wayside.  With  its  semi-rimmed 
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TESTING  LOADS  from  the  benchrest  makes 
it  easy  for  the  chuck  hunter  to  find  the  ones 
that  give  acceptable  accuracy  and  consis- 
tency. Combinations  that  group  like  this  are 
okay. 

head,  it’s  an  ideal  cartridge  for  a 
single-shot  outfit.  Winchester  refers  to 
the  225  case  as  a “semi-rimmed”  case, 
although  it  actually  headspaces  on  the 
shoulder.  Rimmed  cases  do  not  func- 
tion well  in  most  bolt  action  repeating 
rifles.  However,  in  a single-shot  cus- 
tom job,  the  225  would  be  an  out- 
standing choice. 

I never  tried  to  determine  the  effec- 
tive accurate  range  for  the  larger 
6mm  cartridges,  but  due  to  their 
ability  to  handle  100-grain  spitzer 
bullets,  I would  feel  400  yards  would 
not  be  stretching  the  distance.  Here 
again,  many  factors  are  involved,  and 
/it’s  right  at  this  point  that  I think 
many  varmint  shooters  fail  to  realize 
the  complexities  involved  with  shots 
that  stretch  beyond  350  yards. 

We  talk  so  freely  about  making 
400-yard  shots  that  we  sometimes 
don’t  realize  just  what  we’re  saying. 
I’ve  heard  varmint  hunters  tell  about 
knocking  off  a chuck  that  stuck  its 
head  out  of  a den  500  yards  away. 
Stop  and  think  about  500  yards  for  a 
second.  That’s  five  football  fields  laid 
end  to  end.  If  that  doesn’t  sound  im- 
pressive or  shock  you,  consider  that 
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EQUIPPED  with  a finely  tuned  outfit  and  a solid  rest,  this  hunter  is  well  on  his  way  to  curing 
his  spring  fever  blues. 


it’s  well  over  a quarter  of  a mile.  No 
matter  how  it’s  looked  at,  it  is  1500 
feet  and  it  takes  the  average  224  bullet 
almost  a half-second  to  get  there.  The 
tiny  projectile  is  susceptible  to  many 
enemies  during  that  long  flight. 

The  problem  doesn’t  stem  from  the 
fact  of  the  bullet  getting  as  far  as  the 
target  or  even  how  long  it  took  to  get 
there;  the  demon  that  plagues  the 
chuck  hunter  on  those  kinds  of  dis- 
tances is  where  the  bullet  will  be  in 
relation  to  the  target  when  it  does  get 
there.  A mild  cross  wind  will  drift  a 
55-grain  bullet  noticeably  off  course 
at  350  yards,  let  alone  500.  I’m  op- 
posed to  just  shooting  and  hoping. 
When  I see  that  conditions  prevent  me 
from  being  accurate,  I stop  shooting. 
Just  banging  away  and  hoping  to  luck 
one  in  turns  me  off. 

Bitter  Medicine 

This  may  be  bitter  medicine  to 
swallow,  but  chuck  hunting  at  its  best 
is  precision  shooting.  It’s  not  just  mak- 
ing a hit  somewhere  along  the  line;  it’s 
knowing  from  experience  how  to  con- 
nect. Going  a step  further,  it’s  con- 
necting regularly — rarely  missing. 
This  isn’t  meant  to  be  a boastful  state- 
ment; I'm  dead  serious.  The  seasoned 
chuck  shooter  is  capable  of  doing  just 
that. 

We  all  miss,  and  we  all  misjudge 
distances.  If  we  don’t  understand  how 
to  make  the  proper  corrections,  we 


should  either  learn  or  stop  shooting.  I 
watched  Bob  Wise  from  the  Mechan- 
icsburg  area  miss  a chuck  we  felt  was 
275  yards  away.  Bob  studied  the  situa- 
tion after  learning  his  bullet  had 
fallen  short,  cranked  up  the  elevation 
on  his  scope  and  laid  the  chuck  low 
with  a second  shot  from  his  22-250. 
This  wasn’t  just  pure  luck  or  good  for- 
tune. Wise  is  a seasoned  target  shooter 
and  he  knows  the  trajectory  of  his 
55-grain  bullet.  To  me,  it  was  a case 
of  good  shooting  from  a fine  shot. 

I take  great  pride  in  being  precise, 
whether  it’s  at  a chuck  at  275  yards  or 
a gray  squirrel  at  45  yards  when  I’m 
carrying  the  little  rimfire.  The  hit  is 
not  important  to  me,  but  where  I con- 
nect is.  Just  this  past  squirrel  season,  I 
missed  a gray  squirrel  in  fairly  dense 
cover.  I waited  until  the  squirrel  hit 
an  open  spot  and  cut  loose  the  second 
shot  from  a Kimber  Model  82  rimfire. 
The  gray  zipped  around  a limb  and 
disappeared.  I was  a bit  flabbergasted 
at  missing  two  rested  shots  and  was 
totally  convinced  the  T-6  Weaver  Sil- 
houette scope  was  off.  I learned  later 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  either 
the  rifle  or  scope;  I had  just  missed.  I 
didn’t  like  that,  but  it  added  spice  to 
my  squirrel  hunting. 

Since  chuck  hunting  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  good  shooting,  the  dedi- 
cated hunter  should  eventually  strive 
for  the  best  equipment  available.  Un- 
fortunately, the  most  emphasis  is  still 
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placed  on  velocity.  A cartridge  is  mea- 
sured by  its  speed.  Velocity  was  the 
goal  of  the  early  cartridge  designers. 
Even  an  extra  hundred  feet  per  second 
was  considered  significant  enough  to 
claim  a new  cartridge  was  superior  to 
its  contemporaries.  Hundreds  of  crea- 
tions were  cranked  out,  but  only  a few 
survived.  The  truth  that  a small  pro- 
jectile can  be  driven  only  so  fast 
before  it  loses  any  semblance  of  ac- 
curacy eventually  sank  home.  Dreams 
of  a mile-a-second  bullet  faded  when 
accuracy — the  primary  requirement 
— replaced  velocity.  You  do  have  to 
hit  a chuck  to  kill  it. 

I reiterate  that  good  equipment  is 
essential.  The  skilled  carpenter,  ma- 
chinist, or  mechanic  uses  the  finest 
tools  he  can  afford,  and  it’s  no  differ- 
ent with  the  skilled  chuck  shooter. 
Varmint  shooting  is  basically  long 
range  shooting,  and  the  hunter  is  re- 
sponsible to  make  a fatal  shot  whether 
it  be  with  a 357  handgun  at  35  yards 
or  with  a 243  at  300  yards.  Likewise, 
the  competitive  shooter  is  not  just  in- 
terested in  hitting  the  bullseye;  the 
10- ring  is  his  goal. 

Not  long  ago,  I had  a long  talk  with 
Bob  McCormick  from  the  Pleasant 
Hills  area  of  Pittsburgh.  Bob  is  an 
avid  chuck  hunter.  He  places  high 
demands  on  himself  and  on  his  equip- 
ment. He  uses  a fine  Number  1 Ruger 
22-250,  but  takes  only  shots  where  he 


can  place  the  bullet  in  a pre-selected 
spot.  This  limits  his  shooting  to  sen- 
sible ranges,  but  his  results  prove  he  is 
a capable  chuck  hunter. 

To  fellows  like  Bob  McCormick  and 
myself  (Helen,  too),  chuck  hunting  is 
bullet  placement.  As  the  hunter 
becomes  more  proficient  with  his  or 
her  equipment,  distances  will  get 
longer,  but  only  to  a point.  Tom  Leete 
from  Coudersport  is  an  avid  reduced- 
load  shooter  with  a variety  of  big 
game  rifles.  Believe  it  or  not,  Tom  is 
quite  effective  offhand  up  to  150 
yards,  and  that’s  laying  them  in  from 
that  position. 

Sport  of  Little  Kings 

I’m  a chuck  hunter  at  heart.  I once 
called  chuck  hunting  the  sport  of  little 
kings.  In  truth,  it’s  been  a major  part 
of  my  shooting  career.  Still,  I want  to 
keep  it  within  certain  boundaries,  and 
I think  other  shooters  would  enjoy 
pasture  field  hunting  just  as  much  as 
Helen  and  I do  if  distances  were  held 
to  the  consistent  killing  range  of  the 
hunter  and  his  equipment. 

With  Spring  only  weeks  away,  I 
can  already  feel  new  life  in  an  old 
bloodstream.  A spanking  new  224 
Weatherby  Varmintmaster  will  soon 
get  a lot  of  rangework  and  will  help 
reduce  my  case  of  spring  fever,  which 
of  course  is  nothing  more  than  the  old 
June  fever  of  years  gone  by. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  District  Game 
Protector  Richard  W.  Anderson  receives 
Shikar-Safari  Club  Wildlife  Officer  of  the 
Year  Award  from  Game  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers.  Anderson 
was  honored  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  at  Carlisle  in  March. 
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Tropical  forests  in  Central  America, 
one  of  the  richest  ecosystems  in  the 
world  and  the  winter  home  of  many  of 
our  migratory  bird  species,  have  de- 
clined from  160,000  square  miles  to 
less  than  80,000  over  the  past  30  years 
because  of  conversion  to  pastureland. 
This  conversion  is  in  response  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  beef  in  the 
United  States  where  the  annual  per 
capita  consumption  has  risen  from  85 
to  134  pounds  in  the  past  20  years, 
spurred  by  a $5  billion-a-year  fast  food 
business. 


More  news  on  the  benefits  of  bottle 
bans.  After  a year  with  a ban  on  throw- 
away containers,  Michigan  reports  bev- 
erage container  litter  decreased  84  per- 
cent, all  forms  of  litter  decreased  41 
percent,  an  estimated  $18  million  was 
saved  due  to  the  reduction  in  solid 
wastes,  and  2000  tons  of  aluminum 
and  steel  were  recycled. 


The  effects  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Company’s  forestry  practices  on  wild- 
life in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  will  be 
assessed  by  a panel  of  unbiased  pro- 
fessionals, thanks  to  a grant  from  the 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Weyerhaeuser’s  suspect  practices, 
such  as  large  clear  cuttings  and 
replantings  of  pure  pine  stands,  were 
first  reported  by  local  conservation 
organizations.  The  panel  will,  after 
study,  make  recommendations  that 
will  protect  wildlife  interests  while 
maintaining  company  profits. 


Acid  rainfall,  possibly  the  most 
pressing  environmental  problem  fac- 
ing us,  is  especially  severe  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Emissions  from  steel  mills, 
utility  companies,  and  automobiles  are 
making  rainfall  in  Pennsylvania  100 
times  more  acidic  than  normal.  While 
the  most  direct  effect  of  acid  rainfall  is 
on  aquatic  organisms,  it  also  affects 
soil  and  plant  life  and  may  cause  a 
number  of  human  ailments. 


The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  predicts  that  two-million  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  will  be  lost  each  year 
for  the  next  20  years. 


Wisconsin’s  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  says  a new  $1000  minimum 
fine  for  illegal  deer  hunting  has 
resulted  in  fewer  illegal  kills  and  a 
higher-than-anticipated  legal  harvest 
of  deer.  Biologists  expected  a 100,000 
deer  kill  last  season,  but  the  actual  har- 
vest was  139,037.  And,  based  on  aver- 
ages from  the  four  preceeding  years, 
possession  of  untagged  deer  was  down 
40  percent,  possession  of  illegally 
killed  deer  was  down  57  percent,  deer 
hunting  during  the  closed  season  de- 
creased 65  percent,  and  jacklighting 
decreased  85  percent.  The  less  deer 
poached,  the  more  for  the  honest 
sportsman. 


In  one  ot  his  last  official  acts  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Cecil  Andrus 
issued  a public  land  withdrawal  order 
which  will  protect,  for  20  years,  the 
hunting  grounds  for  what  may  be  the 
largest  concentration  of  birds  of  prey 
in  the  world.  Approximately  500,000 
acres  along  the  Snake  River  Canyon  in 
southwestern  Idaho  will  remain  in 
public  ownership  under  a multiple-use 
management  program  which  will  in 
effect  protect  the  feeding  grounds 
around  the  31,000-acre  Birds  of  Prey 
Natural  Area.  This  natural  area  is  the 
nesting  ground  for  500  pairs  of  raptors 
of  13  species,  which  produce  1500 
young  each  year. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I USE  MY  MUZZLELOADING 
RIFLE  DURING  THE  REGULAR 
DEER  SEASON 

ANSWER  — 

A MUZZLELOADING  RIFLE 
PROPELLING  A SINGLE  ALL- 
LEAD BULLET  IS  LEGAL  DURING 
THE  ANTLERED  AND 
ANTLERLESS  DEER 
SEASONS. 


QUESTION  — 

IF  I SEE  A DEER 
AN  AUTOMOBI LE  , 
I NOTIFY  ? 


INJURED  BY 
WHOM  SHOULD 


ANSWER  — 

DEER  KILLED  OR  INJURED  ON  THE 
HIGHWAY  SHOULD  BE  REPORTED  TO 
A GAME  PROTECTOR  , THE  STATE 
POLICE,  OR  LOCAL  POLICE. 
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More  than  one  fisherman,  trapper,  or  hiker  has  been  startled  by 
the  sight  of  a great  blue  heron  rising  up  through  the  early  morning 
fog.  One  of  Pennsylvania's  more  impressive  birds,  it  stands  over 
three  feet  tall  and  has  a six-foot  wingspan.  They  may  be  found 
year-round  in  our  state,  but  are  most  frequently  seen  during  their 
spring  migrations  in  March  and  April.  Great  blue  herons  can  be 
found  around  small  farm  ponds,  large  lakes,  or  along  streams  and 
rivers  where  they  feed  on  fish,  frogs,  snakes,  crayfish,  insects  and, 
occasionally,  small  mammals.  Apparently  shy  birds,  they  seem  to 
prefer  remote  areas  away  from  the  bustling  activity  around  many 
of  our  waterways. 
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~\  day  for  years 
lo  come" 


Valional  tluntiiiM&IAsliiiig  Ihiy. 
lOlh.  Anniversary/  Sept.  26.IIWI 


Hunting  and  fishing — American  tra- 
ditions which  have  been  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  Over 
the  past  decade,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  has  done  more  than  any 
other  program  to  insure  a healthy 
future  for  those  traditions.  September 
26,  1981,  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary 
of  N H F Day  — “A  day  for  years  to  come.” 
Its  success  will  depend  on  sportsmen 
who  organize  activities  to  carry  the 
conservation  message  to  the  public. 
By  giving  a day  for  the  sports  you  en- 
joy, you  can  help  insure  the  future  of 
hunting  and  fishing  for  years  to  come. 
The  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, 1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn. 
06878,  has  prepared  individual  “One- 
on-One”  kits  ($2  each)  and  “Complete 
Organization  Packets”  ($5  each)  — 
booklets,  posters,  bumper  stickers  and 
similar  materials  — to  help  you  and 
your  club  organize  a successful  NHF 
Day  program.  Get  involved. 

- Bob  Bell 
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A Crick  in  the  Neck 

By  Al  Shimmel 


ach  autumn  I suffer  from  a recur- 
ring affliction  that  causes  consid- 
erable discomfort  in  the  region  of  my 
third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  seizure  is  activity-oriented  and 
not  triggered  by  some  boorish  individ- 
ual commonly  characterized  as  “a 
pain  in  the  neck.  ” The  discomfort  is 
avoidable,  but  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit  that  causes  it 
would  be  far  more  painful  than  the 
discomfort  suffered. 

Rather  than  join  the  multitudes 
which  derive  sadistic  pleasure 
through  recounting  their  latest  illness 
in  detail,  I shall  deal  directly  with  the 
cause  of  this  chronic  ailment  and 
allow  you  to  judge  whether  the 
pleasure  is  worth  the  discomfort.  . . . 

DAWN  COMES  TO  the  rim  of  the 
basin  while  the  valley  below  is 
still  blanketed  in  shadows.  A raven 
swings  out  from  the  ridge  and  glides 
toward  the  creek  far  below.  I listen  to 
its  calls  and  remember  a description 
likening  them  to  those  of  a crow  with 
a sore  throat.  Since  my  last  visit,  some 
seventy  acres  of  mature  timber  have 
been  clear  cut.  The  Game  Lands  in 
the  valley  stand  in  dark  contrast  to  the 
choppings. 

I stand  looking  down  the  familiar 
road.  Five  deer  are  moving  along  the 
edge,  browsing  on  the  tender  sprouts 
that  grow  from  the  stumps.  One  has  a 
fairly  good  rack.  Their  course  will 
take  them  into  a thicket  of  young 
pines  where  they  will  bed  down  for 
the  day. 

I follow  the  ancient  road  that  once 
led  to  the  farmhouse  and  fields  oc- 
cupying the  larger  part  of  the  basin. 
The  farm  had  been  abandoned  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  the  wildings 
had  moved  in  and  flourished  until 
they  had  produced  a crop  of  mature 
timber.  I pass  the  cellar  hole  with  its 


crumbled  masonry,  the  scattered 
stones  that  had  once  been  a spring- 
house,  and  a little  farther  on  the  barn 
wall.  I pass  the  ancient  orchard  where 
even  now  several  scraggly  apple  trees 
struggle  for  existance  and  find  enough 
vigor  to  produce  a few  apples.  I notice 
a broken  branch  and  bear  marks 
where  some  of  the  crop  has  recently 
been  harvested.  At  the  corner  of  the 
orchard,  I pass  the  stump  of  a huge 
shellbark  hickory.  Last  year  I counted 
six  squirrels  on  that  tree  at  one  time. 
They  were  so  busy  with  the  nut  har- 
vest they  had  failed  to  notice  my  ap- 
proach. Now  all  that  remains  is  the 
stump  and  the  slashings.  I have  a 
twinge  of  regret  for  its  passing. 

Beyond  the  orchard’s  remains  are 
the  white  blazes  and  metallic  markers 
of  the  Game  Lands.  Here,  except  for 
scattered  release  cuttings  and  an  occa- 
sional fallen  giant,  are  the  tremen- 
dous oaks  and  other  hardwoods  that 
have  changed  little  through  the  years, 
only  increasing  in  size.  Last  year  the 
ground  was  littered  with  acorns,  but 
this  year  there  are  none.  A late  frost 
and  a wet  spring  conspired  to  ruin  the 
crop.  In  contrast,  however,  the  hick- 
ory trees  are  burdened  with  fruit. 

Exceptional  Hunting 

Squirrels  which  had  made  their 
homes  in  the  cut-over  land  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  Game  Land  population 
and  promised  exceptional  hunting. 

In  the  years  I have  been  a squirrel 
hunting  addict,  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  the  big  grays  generally  are 
late  risers,  and  those  which  are 
abroad  early  in  the  morning  seem  to 
be  young  of  the  year.  Only  the  pres- 
sures of  a coming  storm  or  a continued 
period  of  inclement  weather  will  nor- 
mally send  older  squirrels  foraging  at 
first  light.  But,  like  other  generalities, 
there  is  always  an  exception. 
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A hundred  yards  into  the  timber,  I 
find  a comfortable  seat  on  a fallen  oak 
that  has  been  uprooted  by  a summer 
storm.  A bit  of  frost  lingers  in  the  air, 
but  the  sun  that  is  now  touching  the 
tallest  trees  will  soon  dispel  its  sharp- 
ness. I load  a clip  of  regular  match 
ammunition  and  chamber  a round  in 
the  little  Remington  581.  This  is  my 
favorite  squirrel  rifle.  Contrary  to 
some  opinions,  I rely  on  solid  point 
ammunition  and  find  it  adequate  for 
squirrel.  I was  brought  up  under  the 
parental  rule  “head  shots  only”. 
About  one  squirrel  in  three  will  offer  a 
shot,  but  the  patience  and  skill  re- 
quired makes  for  exciting  sport. 

There  are  five  hickories  within  rifle 
range.  Beyond  the  hickories  is  a small 
gulley  that  leads  to  a spring.  Half  a 
century  ago  three  houses  clustered 
about  the  spring.  Now,  their  cleared 
yards  and  garden  patches  are  over- 
grown by  thickets  of  wild  crab  apples 
and  tangles  of  grapevines. 

Phantoms 

A shadow  of  movement  below  the 
thicket  catches  my  eye.  The  dim  out- 
line of  a deer  moves  up  the  slope. 
Another  follows,  and  another,  until  I 
have  counted  five.  Their  dark  coats 
blend  well  with  the  dark  tree  trunks. 
When  not  in  motion,  they  become 
phantoms.  The  leaves  and  frost- 
browned  foliage  further  camouflages 
the  animals. 

I look  away  for  an  instant.  The  vio- 
lent agitation  of  a maple  sapling  down 
the  gully  is  caused  by  a buck,  pushing 
and  rubbing  against  its  trunk.  His 
antlers  are  bright  and  polished,  but 
the  urge  of  the  season  is  on  him.  For  a 
quarter-hour  or  more  he  continues  his 
exercise  then  stops  abruptly  and 
stands,  head  high,  surveying  the  sur- 
roundings. His  scrutiny  ended,  he 
lowers  his  nose  to  the  ground  and  fol- 
lows the  others  up  the  slope. 

I had  been  so  interested  in  watching 
the  buck  I had  all  but  forgotten  the 
squirrel.  In  the  leafy  treetops,  some- 
thing made  a considerable  commo- 
tion. The  branches  of  a tall  maple 


gave  evidence  that  something  was 
moving  in  my  direction.  It  ran  along 
one  branch,  leaped  to  another  one, 
caught  itself  by  one  paw,  swung  up, 
and  disappeared  among  the  leaves. 
The  thud  of  a dropped  nut  drew  my 
attention  toward  the  largest  hickory. 
Suddenly  a squirrel  came  down  a 
swaying  branch,  hung  by  its  hind  feet 
and  reached  for  a nut  on  the  branch 
below.  The  crosshairs  of  the  scope  set- 
tled between  the  eye  and  ear.  At  the 
report,  the  squirrel  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Two  others  appeared  for  an 
instant  then  disappeared.  Neither  of- 
fered a shot. 

I retrieve  my  game  and  return  to 
my  seat,  confident  that  the  squirrels 
will  soon  forget  their  fright.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  match  ammunition, 
other  than  its  superb  accuracy,  is  its 
light  report.  It  rarely  disturbs  wild 
creatures  for  more  than  a few  min- 
utes. 

One  of  the  earliest  field  lessons  my 
father  taught  was  that  game  must  be 
field-dressed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Game  was  an  important  part  of  coun- 
try economy,  and  proper  care  made 
the  difference  between  choice  table 
fare  or  something  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Small  wonder  that 
some  find  the  thought  of  eating  game 
repugnant. 

Field-dressing  a squirrel  is  a simple 
process.  A cut  is  made  from  the  heel  of 
each  hind  leg  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 
The  skin  is  then  peeled  to  the  head. 
Entrails  are  removed  and  the  tiny 
glands  found  under  each  front  leg, 
resembling  brown  wheat  grains,  are 
removed.  This  lessens  the  “wild”  taste 
that  many  find  objectionable.  The 
tailbone  is  cut  off,  then  the  carcass  is 
shaken  back  into  the  skin.  This  keeps 
it  clean  during  transportation.  At 
home,  the  skin  is  removed,  the  head 
and  feet  cut  off,  and  the  carcass  is 
ready  for  cooking. 

Stowing  the  squirrel  in  my  vest,  I 
look  around.  There  are  four  squirrels 
within  sight  and  two  others  in  the 
trees  where  the  leaves  keep  them  from 
view.  In  a few  minutes,  a big  gray 
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ON  MORE  THAN  ONE  autumn  morning,  the  boy  sat  inside  the  hollow  stump  with  his 
Stevens  Little  Scout  trained  on  the  fence  corner. 


comes  down  a fallen  log.  It  proceeds 
to  bury  a nut  in  the  soft  earth  at  the 
base  of  a decaying  stump.  I watch  it 
dig  the  hole,  drop  in  the  nut,  and  then 
refill  the  hole,  using  its  nose  to  push  in 
the  dirt.  This  completed,  it  pats  the 
fresh  earth  with  its  front  feet  before 
jumping  back  to  the  log.  It  pauses  to 
look  about  and  becomes  part  of  my 
bag. 

I watch  the  others  for  some  time, 
then  decide  to  change  locations.  I 
have  been  sitting  in  one  place  for  so 
long  that  a move  is  imperative.  I am 
beginning  to  feel  a tenseness  in  the 
neck  muscles,  and  my  posterior  feels 
moulded  to  the  log. 

I am  about  to  move  on  when  a sud- 
den flurry  among  the  branches  draws 
my  eye.  A squirrel  streaks  around  the 
far  side  of  an  oak  and  disappears  into 
a knothole,  barely  escaping  the  ex- 
tended talons  of  a pursuing  sharp- 
shinned  hawk.  The  hawk  circles  the 
tree  and  perches  on  an  exposed  limb 


in  plain  view.  After  a few  minutes,  it 
swoops  down  and,  flying  close  to  the 
ground,  disappears  into  a thicket  of 
evergreens.  It  is  a quarter-hour  before 
the  chickadees  that  had  been  flitting 
through  a thicket  of  witch  hazel  reap- 
pear. A chipmunk  that  had  hidden 
among  the  dead  leaves  at  the  base  of  a 
projecting  stub  climbs  to  its  tip  and 
begins  to  call.  I see  two  gray  squirrels 
at  a distance  but  neither  comes  within 
range. 

I leave  my  seat  and  walk  through 
the  thicket  to  the  spring.  The  water  is 
cold,  and  there  are  no  sources  of  pol- 
lution within  the  basin,  so  I stoop  and 
drink.  I walk  through  a clearing  that 
had  once  been  a garden.  Several  apple 
trees  and  a walnut  tree,  burdened 
with  an  abundance  of  nuts  still  thrive. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  squirrels  have 
touched  them.  The  fallen  nuts  lie  hid- 
den in  the  grass  and  roll  under  my 
feet. 

Beyond  the  garden  a tangle  of 
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SOME  DISTANCE  away,  another  squirrel  is 
sitting  on  a branch,  but  it’s  too  far  away  to 
make  a sure  hit. 


grapevines  climbs  among  the  tree 
branches.  There  are  hickories  and 
oaks  and  a few  maples.  The  frost  has 
killed  the  grape  leaves.  On  the  ground 
beneath  the  vines  are  the  unmistak- 
able rakings  of  wild  turkey.  That 
season  will  not  open  for  two  weeks.  I 
scout  the  area  and  find  a comfortable 
hide  between  the  buttressed  roots  of 
an  ancient  maple  where  a heap  of 
fallen  leaves  makes  a comfortable 
cushion.  A broken  branch  of  consider- 
able size,  casualty  of  a summer  storm, 
lies  a few  feet  away.  It  will  mask  my 
outline.  In  this  spot,  I settle  down  to 
wait  . . . 

As  I sit  comfortably,  not  caring 
whether  game  comes  or  not,  I remem- 
ber a boy  that  waited  for  squirrels  on 
his  dad’s  farm  a half-century  past.  A 
high  cornfield  was  bordered  by  a rail 
fence  that  inclosed  a timber  lot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge.  Just  inside  the 
timber,  a hollow  stump  stood  exactly 
ten  yards  from  a fence  corner.  Its  hol- 
low was  just  large  enough  for  a small 
boy  to  sit  in.  More  than  one  autumn 
morning,  the  boy  sat  with  a Stevens 
Little  Scout  resting  over  the  edge  of 
the  stump,  trained  on  that  fence  cor- 
ner. Very  often,  a squirrel,  com- 
muting between  the  cornfield  and  the 
timber,  paused  at  that  spot.  Almost 


invariably,  it  was  added  to  the  others 
that  hung  from  a thong  on  the  back 
side  of  the  stump. 

The  boy’s  personal  “limit”  was  five 
squirrels  per  day — one  each  for  a fam- 
ily of  four,  with  one  extra.  When  five 
squirrels  had  been  bagged  and  field- 
dressed,  the  boy  shouldered  his  gun, 
gathered  up  the  empty  brass,  and 
headed  for  home,  a half-mile  down 
the  hill.  The  tails  were  cut  from  each 
hide  and  hung  on  a wire  just  inside 
the  granery  door — trophies  of  the 
hunt.  There  was  always  a strict  ac- 
counting of  expended  ammunition.  A 
box  of  “longs”  cost  15  cents  at  the 
village  store.  The  boy’s  budget  must 
be  within  the  25  cents  that  he  earned 
each  week  taking  a neighbor’s  cows  to 
pasture  and  bringing  them  in  each 
night. 

A squirrel  is  moving  in  one  of  the 
oaks.  It  carries  a small  twig  on  which 
leaves  still  cling.  The  squirrel  makes 
its  way  down  the  trunk  and  out  on  a 
branch  where  grapevines  are  tangled. 
Here  is  the  foundation  of  a small  leaf 
nest  or  drey.  The  leaves  are  placed, 
and  away  the  squirrel  goes,  returning 
for  another  load.  I become  fascinated 
with  its  comings  and  goings.  I had 
always  believed  the  leaf  nest  to  be  a 
summer  dwelling,  but  here  was  a 
squirrel  building  one  in  autumn.  The 
squirrel  finally  enters  the  nest  and 
after  considerable  twisting  and  turn- 
ing it  settles  down  for  a nap. 

The  activity  within  the  range  of  my 
vision  has  ceased.  The  last  squirrel 
came  down  the  ridge  on  a direct 
course  to  the  spring,  drank  and  then 
returned  to  the  ridge.  It  disappeared 
into  a hole  in  an  oak  about  40  yards 
from  where  I was  sitting. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  inactivity,  I 
decide  to  see  what  effect  calling  will 
have  on  resting  squirrels.  I am  ac- 
quainted with  three  methods  of  call- 
ing. The  simplest  is  the  old  Indian 
trick  of  kissing  the  back  of  the  hand. 
This  not  only  gains  the  attention  of 
squirrels  but  also  attracts  occasional 
predators  as  well.  Once,  while  sitting 
with  my  back  to  a stump,  a hawk 
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tried  to  strike  me  from  behind.  The 
movement  of  my  head  when  I instinc- 
tively turned  caused  the  bird  to  flare 
away.  As  it  was,  I felt  the  rush  of  air 
from  its  wings. 

Another  manual  method  effective 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  a hidden 
squirrel  is  striking  the  hard  rubber 
buttplate  of  the  rifle  with  a coin.  The 
resulting  sound  closely  resembles  the 
throaty  sounds  of  a scolding  squirrel. 
Curiosity  will  often  cause  a squirrel  to 
investigate. 

I also  carry  a wooden  call  with  rub- 
ber bellows.  By  cupping  it  in  the  palm 
and  striking  the  bellows  against  the 
thigh,  several  realistic  calls  can  be 
produced.  This  is  the  method  I 
choose.  I tap  the  call  lightly,  produc- 
ing four  “chucks”.  After  a minute  or 
two,  the  sound  is  repeated.  At  the 
third  call,  there  is  a rustling  in  the 
nest.  Another  call  and  the  animal  ap- 
pears. After  a quiet  survey,  it  climbs 
to  a higher  limb  and  flattens  against 
the  bark.  I study  it  carefully  through 
the  scope.  It  is  a small  juvenile,  and  I 
do  not  shoot.  I turn  my  attention  to 
the  oak.  The  larger  squirrel  has  its 
head  framed  in  the  opening.  No 


amount  of  calling  will  coax  it  from  its 
sanctuary. 

Some  distance  away,  another  squir- 
rel is  sitting  on  a branch.  The  range  is 
beyond  my  skill  to  make  a sure  hit.  I 
get  up  slowly  and  try  to  move  within 
range,  but  at  my  first  movement  it 
slides  around  the  limb.  A few  clucks 
on  the  call,  and  for  an  instant,  the  ear 
and  eye  are  visible,  then  they  disap- 
pear. After  circling  the  tree  and  not 
catching  sight  of  the  wary  rodent,  I 
resort  to  another  old  squirrel  hunter’s 
trick.  Picking  up  a stone  about  the  size 
of  a baseball,  I tuck  it  inside  my  cap. 
After  waiting  a few  minutes,  I toss  the 
cap  about  twenty  feet  beyond  the 
tree.  The  response  is  instantaneous. 
The  animal  slides  around  to  my  side  of 
the  tree  and  clings  against  the  gray 
bark,  looking  over  the  limb  in  the 
direction  of  the  cap.  After  the  bullet 
strikes,  the  squirrel  clings  by  a claw 
for  an  instant,  then  drops. 

The  old  tradition  still  clings.  One 
for  each  of  us  and  one  extra.  I walk 
the  trail  that  leads  out  of  the  basin  to 
the  car.  I am  aware  of  the  crick  in  my 
neck  but  it  is  a minor  discomfort  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY  District  Game  Protector 
Barry  L.  Warner  is  the  recipient  of  the  top 
officer  award  presented  annually  by  the 
Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforcement 
Chiefs  Association.  Warner  received  his 
honors  at  the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference  at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
Warner  enrolled  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
training  school  in  1972,  and  following  his 
graduation  the  next  year  was  assigned  to 
Bedford  County  as  district  game  protector. 
He  has  been  in  Juniata  County  since  1978. 
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SUPPORT  YOUR  SPORT 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


HUNTING  AND  trapping  are  en- 
joyed by  over  20  million  people 
in  the  United  States,  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Pennsylvania 
accounts  for  1.3  million  of  these  par- 
ticipants— more  than  any  other  state. 
The  fact  that  these  activities  are  en- 
joyed by  so  many  people  in  this  state, 
and  that  the  livelihood  of  many  per- 
sons is  largely  dependent  upon  our 
huge  hunting  fraternity,  may  give 
sportsmen  a false  sense  of  security,  in- 
fluencing them  to  take  their  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges  for  granted. 

The  truth  is,  hunting  and  trapping 
as  sports  and  wildlife  management 
tools  are  under  constant  attack  from 
wildlife  protectionist  organizations. 
These  groups  use  sensationalism,  emo- 
tionalism and  fact  twisting  to  solicit 
money  from  the  public,  a large  per- 
centage of  which  is  used  to  finance 


campaigns  designed  to  discredit  hunt- 
ing and  trapping. 

During  this  past  election  year,  anti- 
hunting organizations  were  able  to 
have  placed  on  the  South  Dakota 
ballot  a referendum  that  would  have 
prohibited  dove  hunting,  and  in  Ore- 
gon an  initiative  that  would  have  out- 
lawed the  use  of  the  steeljaw  leghold 
trap.  These  measures  were  placed  on 
their  respective  ballots  because  enough 
people  were  led  to  believe  that,  by 
signing  their  names  to  petitions,  they 
would  be  helping  wildlife.  Pre-elec- 
tion polls  even  indicated  these  anti- 
positions would  pass.  Pro-hunting 
organizations  mounted  intensive  cam- 
paigns which  explained  hunting  and 
trapping  in  a factual  manner,  how- 
ever, and  both  measures  were  defeated 
by  approximately  2-to-l  margins. 

These  examples  show  that  the  gen- 
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eral  populace  can  be  swayed  by  the 
antis’  emotionalism,  but  when  pre- 
sented with  the  biological  facts  can 
understand  that  hunting  and  trapping 
are  necessary  tools  for  managing  and 
enhancing  our  wildlife  resources. 

Defense  against  this  line  of  attack 
from  anti-hunting  and  anti-trapping 
organizations  is  expensive  and  time 
consuming.  It’s  too  bad  our  wildlife 
management  agencies  have  to  devote 
a significant  portion  of  their  limited 
resources  to  combat  the  false  charges 
levied  by  such  groups.  But  as  long  as 
facts  are  accurately  presented,  the 
voters  seem  able  to  make  rational 
decisions. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  however, 
is  that  much  of  the  fuel  for  these  anti- 
hunting and  anti-trapping  campaigns 
comes  from  within  the  ranks  of  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  themselves  when  the 
unethical  actions  of  a small  percent- 
age become  publicized,  magnified, 
and  subsequently  taken  as  the  norm 
by  the  unknowing. 

In  The  Minds  of  Many 

Sportsmen  have  historically  sup- 
ported wildlife  conservation.  Through 
their  efforts,  many  species  have  been 
brought  back  from  the  brink  of  extir- 
pation to  thriving  populations.  This  is 
evidenced  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
numbers  of  deer,  turkey,  and  beaver 
we  now  have.  Sportsmen  have  sup- 
plied the  funds  which  have  financed 
the  science  of  wildlife  management 
and  brought  it  to  today’s  level.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  actions  of  a few 
slobs  reflect  on  us  all.  Because  of  their 
actions,  in  the  minds  of  many,  hunters 
are  drunken,  disrespectful,  trigger- 
happy,  bloodthirsty  thrill-killers. 

In  these  days  when  the  clamorings 
of  tiny  minorities  disproportionately 
affect  legislation,  it  is  important  that 
sportsmen  make  certain  the  true  im- 
age of  hunters  and  trappers  be  known, 
especially  to  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  are  neither  pro  nor  anti  hunt- 
ing but  who  often  are  susceptible  to 
the  hype  generated  by  the  vocal  antis. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  organiza- 
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tions  such  as  the  Wildlife  Legislative 
Fund  of  America,  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Fund  of  America,  and  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 
to  name  a few,  have  been  created  and 
staffed  by  professionals  to  collect  and 
analyze  the  facts  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  the  ethics,  benefits,  and 
necessity  of  sport  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. These  organizations  provide 
valuable  services  to  sportsmen,  but 
hunters  and  trappers  need  to  do  more 
themselves;  each  hunter  and  trapper 
needs  to  become  personally  involved 
in  the  promotion  of  his  sport.  Such  in- 
volvement can  be  membership  in  one 
or  more  of  the  pro-hunting  organiza- 
tions mentioned  above  and/or  mem- 
bership in  and  active  support  of  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

But  the  least — and  paradoxically 
the  most  important  thing — a hunter 
or  trapper  can  do,  is  to  always  con- 
duct himself  in  an  exemplary  fashion 
when  involved  in  his  sport.  It  is  also 
important  to  discourage  others  from 
acting  in  an  unethical  or,  even  worse, 
an  unlawful  manner.  Sportsmen  can- 
not afford  the  reputation  attached  to 
all  of  us  because  of  the  inconsiderate 
and  unlawful  actions  of  a few. 

Five  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  inaugurated  its 
SPORT  Program — an  acronym  that 
expands  to  Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together — as  a vehicle  to  en- 
courage sportsmen  to  improve  their 
image.  The  program’s  fundamental 
principle  is  to  encourage  the  silent 
majority  to  influence  the  actions  of 
the  slobs  through  peer  pressure. 
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The  best  way  for  a SPORT  to  en- 
courage others  to  act  in  an  ethical 
manner  is  by  example.  SPORTsmen 
do  more  than  just  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law;  they  are  always  conscious  of 
the  image  they  project  while  hunting 
or  trapping. 

Aside  from  providing  fuel  for  the 
antis’  propaganda,  the  actions  of  slobs 
constantly  cause  land  to  be  closed  to 
hunting  and  trapping.  It’s  only 
through  the  graciousness  of  many 
landowners  that  so  much  private  land 
is  open  for  hunting  and  trapping  in 
our  state.  A SPORT  doesn’t  take  this 
generosity  for  granted.  He  asks  per- 
mission to  enter  another’s  property, 
he  respects  such  property  as  if  it  were 
his  own,  and  he  shows  his  apprecia- 
tion by  sharing  his  game  with  the 
landowner  and  by  lending  a hand 
whenever  he  can.  One  slobbish  act 
can  close  many  acres  of  private  land 
to  hunting  and  trapping,  and  a 
SPORT  is  aware  of  this. 

A SPORT  doesn’t  try  to  get  as  much 
game  as  possible  at  whatever  cost.  He 
realizes  there  is  more  to  a hunt  than 
simply  the  amount  of  game  bagged. 

A SPORT  hunter  is  a safe  hunter. 
He  knows  the  laws,  he  knows  the 
limits  of  his  equipment  and  ability, 
and  he  acts  accordingly  without  tak- 
ing foolish  chances. 

Finally,  a SPORT  doesn’t  tolerate 
infractions  of  the  Game  Law.  He 
realizes  that  the  laws  were  enacted  to 
protect  our  wildlife  resources  as  well 
as  the  hunter,  nonhunter  and  prop- 
erty. Law  enforcement  personnel  are 
few  in  number  and  overworked,  and 
cannot  be  on  hand  every  time  a slob 
shoots  a sign,  endangers  a farming 
operation,  hunts  too  close  to  an  occu- 
pied building,  or  commits  any  other 
seemingly  petty  but  actually  damag- 
ing infraction. 

This  is  where  SPORTsmen  can 
help,  by  reporting  violations  they  wit- 
ness. Since  the  SPORT  Program  was 
introduced,  game  protectors  indicate 
that  30  percent  of  their  investigations 
are  initiated  by  concerned  SPORTs- 
men who  take  the  time  to  report  viola- 
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tions  they  see.  Law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel need  such  help  if  they  are  to 
effectively  weed  out  the  few  hunters 
and  trappers  who  are  giving  all  law- 
abiding,  conscientious  outdoorsmen  a 
black  eye. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  SPORT 
Program,  over  4 V2  million  items  bear- 
ing the  SPORT  logo  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Wearing  a SPORT  hat,  but- 
ton or  brassard,  or  displaying  a decal 
or  bumper  sticker,  lets  a sportsman 
show  he  is  conscientious  and  con- 
cerned about  the  outdoorsman’s 
ethics. 

The  1.3  million  hunters  and  trap- 
pers in  Pennsylvania  make  a formid- 
able force.  Ry  uniting  and  supporting 
a program  as  basic  as  SPORT,  the  im- 
age of  our  hunters  and  trappers  will 
improve  and  these  sports  will  be 
shown  in  a more  favorable  light. 


THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  ot  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 
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7f)o3e  imaging  Sl)reu)3 

By  Jerry  Hassinger 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THIS  IS  A tribute  to  some  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s tiniest  warm-blooded 
animals.  Shrews. 

Hunters  do  not  bag  little  shrews  or 
big  ones.  Shrews  are  not  game. 
Birders  will  overlook  and  overstep 
hundreds  of  shrews  en  route  to  adding 
one  more  kind  of  bird  to  their  life  list. 
Shrews  are  not  harbingers  of  spring; 
they  don’t  sing;  out  of  sight  is  their 
thing. 

The  taming  of  the  shrew  for  a zoo — 
forget  it.  Shrews  are  not  cuddly  ger- 
bils  or  cute  white  mice.  Some  shrews, 
mainly  those  that  are  living,  are  quite 
nasty. 

Shrews  are  not  national  emblems, 
models  of  cars,  or  employed  regularly 
by  Disney  Enterprises,  and  they  do 
not  end  up  as  fur  coats.  Shrews  do  not 
mess  up  picnics,  get  in  your  hair,  at- 
tack rabbits,  eat  corn,  or  transmit  the 
plague.  There  are  house  shrews  in 
Asia,  but  none  in  this  state.  And 
unlike  moles,  shrews  are  not  tough  on 
turf. 

There  are  aardvark  afficionados, 
groundhog  gurus  and  federations 
behind  game  birds.  Bats  have  Hallo- 
ween and  notoriety,  and  mice  have 
Christmas  and  “hickory,  dickory, 
dock,”  but  shrews  have  an  identity 
crisis.  Even  the  Random  House  Dic- 
tionary describes  them  as  “mouse- 
like.” I think  shrews  are  more  like 
miniature,  myopic,  off-color  weasels. 

A shrew  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
a small  mammal.  I say  misfortune 
because  the  term  “small  mammals” 
has  never  caught  on.  People  join  bird 
clubs,  not  small  mammal  clubs.  There 
are  birders,  but  no  small  mammalers. 
Shrews  are  also  called  insectivores,  an 
appelation  that  only  partly  describes 
their  catholic  diet.  Regardless  of  what 
any  “ologists”  call  them,  to  you  they’re 
probably  mice  or  moles.  This  article  is 


not  going  to  change  that.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope,  nevertheless,  that  the 
following  believe-it-or-nots  will  in 
some  small  way  contribute  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  these  amazing  animals. 

Be  the  first  on  your 
block  to  form  a 
Crew-For-The-Shrew  Club 

More  kinds  of  Pennsylvania’s  mam- 
mals have  “shrew”  rather  than 
“mouse”  for  a last  name.  There’s  the 
masked,  water,  smoky,  rock,  pygmy, 
short-tailed  and  least  shrews,  seven 
species  in  all. 

The  pygmy  shrew — that’s  almost 
like  saying  a tiny  midget — is  the 
smallest  and  one  of  the  rarest  (hardest 
to  catch?)  mammals  in  museum  col- 
lections. How  small  is  it?  It’s  so  small 
that  ten  of  them  together  barely 
weigh  one  ounce.  A night  crawler  is  a 
cobra  to  this  little  mongoose.  How 
rare  is  it?  It  is  so  rare  that  a living 
specimen  has  yet  to  be  identified  in 
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Pennsylvania.  But,  its  presence  was 
betrayed  by  a single  identifiable  skull 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a Potter 
County  fox.  Now  you  can  have  your 
trophy  bucks  and  lunker  bass;  in  this 
state  pygmy  shrews  are  museum  gold. 
If  I caught  one,  outdoor  magazines 
would  bid  for  my  story.*  I would  be 
famous. 

The  masked  shrew  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  pygmy,  about  the  size  of  a 
hummingbird.  Still,  it  would  take  six 
masked  shrews  to  equal  the  weight  of 
one  short-tailed  shrew.  The  short-tail 
is  this  state’s  largest  and  some  say  our 
finest  shrew.  The  masked  and  short- 
tail  shrews  are  found  throughout 
Penn’s  Woods  and  in  overgrown, 
weedy  fields  too.  Hard  as  it  is  to  be- 
lieve, there  are  quite  possibly  more 
shrews  than  people  in  this  state.  In 
any  case  there’s  a lot  of  ’em.  In  spite  of 
their  numbers,  they’re  seldom  seen. 
Probably  grade  schoolers  with  some 
remaining  kinship  for  the  good  earth 
(they  fall  and  crawl)  see  more  of  them 
than  their  teachers. 

I kept  a few  short-tails  in  a terrar- 
ium. I can  vouch  that  they  definitely 
did  not  like  their  tummies  tickled. 
And  they  definitely  did  like  cock- 
roaches and  any  other  digestible 
morsel.  Canned  dog  food  was  a favor- 
ite, yet  when  they  had  to,  they  sur- 
vived on  alfalfa  pellets. 

If  shrews  enjoy  any  reputation  at 
all,  it  is  because  they  pig-out  con- 


stantly. These  tiny  little  blast  furnaces 
burn  up  the  calories.  They  can  eat  the 
equivalent  of  their  own  weight  in  food 
in  a day.  In  proportion.  I’d  have  to 
eat  160  pounds  of  food  today.  At  cur- 
rent prices  and  on  my  salary,  I’d 
starve  within  the  week  or  learn  to  eat 
bushes. 

Of  course,  shrews  are  not  stocked 
with  petrol.  (Thank  goodness  some- 
thing runs  without  it.)  Instead  they 
burn  up  a variety  of  even  smaller  ani- 
mals, notably  insects.  Herein  lies  an 
important  value  of  these  unsung 
heroes.  They  consume  pests  in  great 
quantities  and  not  just  in  summer  as 
with  some  fair-weather  birds  I know. 
Shrews  eat  every  day,  all  year.  They 
do  not  hibernate.  Busy,  busy,  busy. 
One  scientist  watched  an  adult  short- 
tail  making  fifteen  separate  trips  to  its 
nest,  carrying  one  gypsy  moth  pupa  in 
its  mouth  each  time.  I watched  a 
short-tail  confined  to  a terrarium 
make  thirty  round  trips,  averaging 
four  feet  per  trip,  inside  of  ten 
minutes.  Each  trip  he  carried  an  al- 
falfa pellet  to  his  nest.  In  one  in- 
stance, 500  pellets  were  stored  in  two 
days.  Carrying  one  pellet  per  trip, 
that  little  scatback  would  have  had  a 
1000-yard  season  in  three  days.  In  the 
wild,  the  short-tail  spends  its  life 
scouring  less  than  an  acre  for  food. 
Alfalfa  pellets  are  rare  in  the  woods, 
but  insect  larvae  are  not.  If  a shrew 
can  travel  2000  feet  in  two  days  in  a 
terrarium,  I suspect  a wild  cousin 
could  travel  miles  per  week.  Under 
the  leaves,  around  rocks  and  logs,  in  a 
maze  of  subterranean  runways — in- 
sects, worms,  snails  . . . watch  out! 

For  every  year  we  live,  the  shrew 
lives  maybe  a week.  Most  of  them 
never  make  it  to  their  first  birthday. 
Why  such  a brief  candle?  Maybe  all 
their  food-seeking  miles  in  turn  ex- 
poses them  to  larger  predators  like 
snakes,  owls  and  raccoons.  That  last 
mole  your  Tabby  deposited  on  the 
back  porch  was  probably  a shrew. 
Many  are  killed,  fewer  are  eaten.  If 
odor  is  any  indication,  I imagine  a 
meal  of  short-tailed  shrew  ranks 
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below  ancient  eggs  doused  with  castor 
oil. 

Dead  shrews  are  quickly  replaced. 
One  month  a shrew  is  pregnant,  the 
next  month  as  many  as  eight  shrews 
leave  the  nest.  This  happens  over  and 
over,  mainly  between  March  and 
October.  Conceivably(l),  one  female 
can  have  up  to  four  litters  per  year.  By 
fall,  some  food-rich  sites  can  contain 
dozens  of  shrews  on  every  acre.  This  is 
lucky  for  the  fox  and  owl  and  unlucky 
for  the  gypsy  moth  and  other  insect 
pests. 


I’ve  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
shrewology.  Want  to  know  a little 
more?  Buy  a copy  of  Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania.**  Fifteen  pages  of  this 
book  are  devoted  to  these  amazing  lit- 
tle wildlings.  Buy  it,  you’ll  like  it. 


'Well  . . . maybe  GAME  NEWS. 

" Mammals  of  Pennsylvania , by  J.  Ken- 
neth Doutt,  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall  and 
John  E.  Guilday.  Paperbound,  292  pp., 
$4  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17120. 


SctkA  in  Stie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Hal  Swiggett  on  North  American  Deer,  by  Hal  Swiggett,  Jolex  Inc.,  294  W.  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Oakland,  NJ  07436,  softbound,  272  pp.,  $8.95.  Swiggett  lives  in  Texas, 
where  whitetails  are  common,  and  has  bagged  an  awful  lot  of  them,  so  knows 
whereof  he  writes.  In  addition,  he’s  assembled  other  experts  - Bob  Zwirz,  Charley 
Dickey,  Ed  Park,  Jerry  Knap,  Judd  Cooney,  B.R.  Hughes,  and  Sylvia  Bashline  — to 
contribute  chapters  based  on  their  experiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  adds 
up  to  an  awful  lot  of  good  information  on  hunting  whitetails,  mule  deer,  black- 
tails,  Sitka  and  Coues  deer,  in  all  regions  of  this  continent,  with  rifles,  handguns, 
shotguns  and  bows  — plus  dope  on  cooking,  taxidermy,  etc. 

Hornady  Handbook  of  Cartridge  Reloading,  3rd  ed.  Hornady  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand 
Island,  Neb.  68801,  665  pp.,  $10.95  delivered.  This  “handbook”  could  better  be 
called  an  encyclopedia.  It  discusses  cartridge  components  and  the  mechanics  of 
reloading;  gives  extensive  loading  data  on  rifle  cartridges  from  the  17  Mach  IV  to 
the  460  Weatherby,  and  on  several  dozen  handgun  calibers  including  a special 
section  on  loads  for  the  strong  Thompson  Center  Contender;  has  extensive  exter- 
nal ballistics  tables,  wind  drift  tables,  and  uphill/downhill  tables;  explains  and 
solves  routine  loading  problems,  and  lists  various  reference  material  of  use  to 
handloaders.  A big,  impressive,  highly  useful  book. 

Beyond  Cape  Horn:  Travels  in  the  Antarctic,  by  Charles  Neider,  Sierra  Club 
Books,  530  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108,  400  pp.,  $16.95.  This  is  Charles 
Neider’s  account  of  his  third  visit  to  Antarctica.  It  covers  the  history  of  explora- 
tion of  the  continent,  describes  the  land  and  its  flora  and  fauna,  and  also  pro- 
vides insight  into  the  emotions  and  experiences  of  a research  team  while  explor- 
ing a remote  hostile  environment.  The  natural  resources  of  this  vast  land  are  only 
beginning  to  be  discovered,  but  with  the  growing  demand  for  new  energy  sources, 
it’s  only  a matter  of  time  before  this  last  wilderness  on  earth  is  exploited. 

Bowhunting  Rutting  Whitetails,  by  Gene  Wensel,  P.O.  Box  62,  Hamilton,  Mon- 
tana 59840,  152  pp.,  paperbound,  $16  delivered.  This  isn’t  a rehash  of  material 
written  by  other  bowhunters,  but  the  distillation  of  many  years  of  year-round 
studying  and  hunting  by  the  author  and  his  brother.  Conclusions  are  based  on 
experience,  and  they’re  given  in  straightforward  language.  Wensel  says  “fifteen 
bucks  is  a lot  of  bread  to  fork  over  for  a book  this  size,”  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
it’s  worth  it.  Could  be  he’s  right. 
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OUR  AFFAIR  began  at  Christmas  when  a 
friend  placed  her  in  my  arms  — it  was  love  at 
first  sight.  We  called  her  Kelly,  and  Grand- 
dad, whose  one  obsession  is  the  raising 
and  training  of  beagles,  had  plenty  of  ad- 
vice on  those  subjects. 


Kelly 


By  Thomas  W.  Hoag 


THIS  IS  THE  story  of  an  eighteen- 
month  love  affair.  A few  of  the 
names  have  been  changed  to  protect 
the  not-so-innocent,  but  the  essential 
facts  are  true. 

Fact:  I’m  a teacher  of  the  deaf  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh;  I prefer  to  be 
out-of-doors;  this  is  my  first  affair. 

Fact:  The  Female  now  in  my  life 
can  be  as  moody  as  the  wind  on  a 
November  afternoon,  as  stubborn  as 
the  last  wisp  of  ice  on  an  early-April 
pond,  as  warm  as  the  glow  of  a 
cherrywood  fire.  I’m  in  love  with  her. 

In  fact,  as  I sit  before  this  window 
and  observe  one  more  glorious  Penn- 
sylvania October  melt  across  the  fields 
into  November,  she  is  sleeping  on  her 
pillow  in  the  ancient  rocker  next  to 
me.  Her  barely  audible  breathing 
seems  to  echo  October’s  song.  I would 
like  to  sing  along. 

Her  name  is  Kelly,  after  the  friend 
who  placed  the  12- week-old  beagle  in 
my  arms  one  Christmas  morning.  A 
huge,  red  bow  adorned  her  collar,  but 
it  was  an  unnecessary  decoration.  It 
was  love  at  first  sight. 

“A  pup.  I can’t  believe  it.  A beagle.” 
My  family  laughed  as  they  sat  on  the 
floor  around  the  Christmas  tree  and 
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listened  to  me  repeat  the  words.  I 
marveled  at  how  well  they  had 
shielded  the  secret  from  me,  passing 
the  little  black,  tan,  and  white  dog, 
with  its  runny  nose  and  drooping  ears, 
from  household  to  household  during 
the  weeks  before  Christmas. 

When  she  was  handed  to  me,  the 
pup  trembled  in  my  arms.  At  that 
moment,  as  I whispered  to  my  new 
friend  and  soothed  her,  our  affair 
began. 

At  our  house,  we  celebrate  a tradi- 
tional Christmas.  The  family  comes  to 
exchange  gifts  and  gossip  and  to  sit 
down  together  to  Christmas  dinner. 
Everyone  contributes  to  the  holiday 
spirit — it’s  a tradition. 

When  we  sit  down  to  feast,  signifi- 
cant things  sometimes  happen.  It  was 
three  years  to  the  day,  for  example, 
since  my  cousin  Rick  informed  us  he 
was  leaving  his  job  as  a corporate  en- 
gineer and  moving  to  the  quiet  hills 
above  Franklin,  where  he  would 
spend  his  days  making  flintlock  rifles. 
And  for  the  past  seven  years,  Mom 
and  Aunt  Rosella  have  planned  sum- 
mer vacations  for  the  family,  always 
enjoyed  together  on  the  tree-lined 
shore  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  always 
in  a cabin  accomodating  all  fourteen 
of  us,  not  counting  babies  or  dogs. 
Never  to  be  outdone.  Granddad  has 
yet  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  bless  the 
rest  of  us  with  his  wisdom  and  direc- 
tion as  we  have  faced  him  around  the 
huge  oak  table. 

Last  Christmas,  though,  the  sum- 
mit meeting  around  the  turkey  took  a 
significant  twist  in  my  direction  from 
the  moment  Granddad  peered  over 
his  mountain  of  stuffing  and  pro- 
claimed, “You’ve  got  yourself  a good 
pup  there,  Tommy — if  you  train  her 
right.” 

Now,  Granddad  is  a determined 
and  knowledgeable  man.  He  has  sur- 
vived a war,  forty-seven  years  of 
sweating  before  a steel  furnace  and 
half  a century  of  Grandma’s  teasing. 
But  upon  no  subject  does  the  old  man 
speak  with  more  unwavering  convic- 
tion than  when  he  expounds  upon  his 
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one  real  obsession  in  this  world,  the 
raising  and  training  of  beagles. 

Granddad  was  born  with  the  sport 
in  his  blood.  He  boasts  that  on  his 
wedding  day  thirty-seven  hounds 
howled  from  their  pens  in  his  back- 
yard. His  house  wouldn’t  hold  the  rib- 
bons and  trophies  which  his  dogs  had 
accumulated,  so  he  built  an  addition 
to  accomodate  the  awards.  And  as  he 
and  Grandma  brought  their  children 
into  the  world,  each  newcomer  was 
honored  with  a pup  bearing  the  same 
name.  And  so  it  went,  child  by  child, 
pup  by  pup,  down  through  the  years, 
until  the  tradition  touched  us,  a new 
generation. 

We  Listen 

Needless  to  say,  when  Granddad 
talks  hounds,  we  listen. 

“I’m  telling  you,  Tom,”  he  warned. 
“You  don’t  want  to  spoil  her.  If  you 
baby  the  pup  now,  she  won’t  be  worth 
a hoot  later.” 

The  old  man  shoveled  mashed  pota- 
toes into  his  mouth,  then,  in  a tone  of 
finality,  concluded,  “Too  much  atten- 
tion isn’t  gonna  do  her  a bit  of  good. 
Fix  a spot  for  her  in  the  basement 
now,  and  I’ll  help  you  build  a coop 
out  back  soon  as  the  weather  breaks. 
Get  her  outside;  she’ll  be  all  right.” 

I didn’t  question  Granddad.  None 
of  us  did.  Since  any  one  of  us  was  old 
enough  to  tag  along  behind  him  in  the 
field.  Granddad’s  word  on  dogs  was 
law.  The  photographs  of  his  nine  field 
champions  displayed  on  one  wall  of 
his  trophy  room  were  proof  enough 
that  he  knew  the  score  on  training 
hounds. 

Somehow  talk  got  around  to  the 
wild  turkey  clan  which  recently  had 
been  laying  down  tracks  from  corner 
to  corner  of  the  snow-covered  back 
fields.  Mom  then  let  us  in  on  her  own 
little  secret  concerning  one  Mr.  Tom 
who  had  strutted  across  the  road  in 
front  of  her  the  past  week,  refusing  to 
surrender  his  territory  until  she  threw 
open  the  automobile’s  door  to  shoo 
him  away.  That  was  all  the  hunters 
around  the  table  needed  to  hear;  they 
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were  soon  cooking  up  a plan  for  the 
old  bird's  ambush  in  the  spring. 

But  my  thoughts  were  upstairs  in 
the  den  with  the  dozing  pup.  I didn’t 
doubt  that  Granddad  was  right.  I'd 
heard  the  men  down  at  the  Water- 
hole,  where  Granddad  and  his  cronies 
hung  out,  argue  dozens  of  times  that 
the  only  place  to  keep  a hunting  dog 
was  outside.  Who  ever  heard  of  a field 
champion  or  a gundog  lodged  under  a 
roof  with  humans?  Everyone  con- 
curred that  the  dog  had  to  be  tough- 
ened up  outside. 

Three  Frozen  Statues 

The  thought  made  me  uneasy.  I 
couldn’t  digest  the  idea  of  putting  my 
pup  outside  on  wire.  A shiver  shot 
through  me  at  the  thought  of  what 
had  happened  only  last  year  to  our 
neighbor  down  the  road.  He  lost  three 
fine  hounds  when  the  roof  blew  off 
their  coop  in  a nighttime  squall.  The 
sub-zero  wind  did  its  work.  When  our 
friend  carried  food  out  to  the  pen  the 
next  morning,  all  he  found  was  three 
frozen  statues  glittering  in  the  bril- 
liant sun. 

But  how  could  I stand  up  to  Grand- 
dad, who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  local 
beagling  world,  and  to  cousins  and 
uncles  who  spent  half  their  lives 
roaming  the  woods? 

“She’s  my  dog.” 

“Pardon  me?”  responded  Aunt  Jes- 
sie to  my  slightly  audible  murmur. 

“Nothing,”  I mumbled,  quickly 
maneuvering  a large  chunk  of  apple 
pie  into  my  mouth. 

I couldn’t  picture  my  pup  in  a pen 
— ever.  I knew  Granddad’s  argument 
— I’d  heard  it  time  and  again — that 
dogs  couldn’t  think,  so  they  couldn’t 
be  lonely.  I knew  how  the  rest  of  my 
family  would  react  to  my  feelings,  so  I 
didn’t  bring  the  subject  of  my  dog  up 
again.  Why  ruin  a fine  Christmas  din- 
ner? I listened  silently  to  my  relatives’ 
plans  to  capture  the  gobbler. 

That  night,  I slept  on  the  couch  in 
the  den.  The  pup  snuggled  against  a 
torn  old  pillow  on  her  blanket  over  in 
the  corner.  Sometime  during  the 


night,  I heard  her  whimper.  The 
moonlight  was  filtering  into  the  room, 
and  I could  make  out  a tiny  shadow 
with  white  paws  kicking  frantically 
against  the  pillow.  She  was  dreaming, 
probably  struggling  for  the  warmest 
spot  next  to  the  mother  from  whom 
she  had  recently  been  taken.  After  a 
minute’s  battle,  she  was  quiet  again. 

I rolled  over  and  gazed  through  the 
icy  windows  at  the  moonlit  fields, 
where  the  shadows  of  cornstalks  stood 
like  dark,  lonely  sentinels,  half  buried 
beneath  the  snow. 

I dreamed  myself  away  from  the 
fields,  to  a tiny  hemlock  bower  at  the 
top  of  an  oak  ridge  in  the  mountains 
above  Clear  Creek  State  Park.  From 
this  post,  I’ve  observed  deer  and  tur- 
keys and  squirrels  at  play  on  warm, 
sun-splattered  autumn  afternoons.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ridge,  a thread  of  a 
stream,  known  as  Little  Clear  Creek, 
traces  its  way  among  the  rocks  down 
through  a gully  to  the  park.  A tangled 
canopy  of  rhododendron  shields  the 
trickling  water  from  all  but  the  most 
curious  explorer  who  crawls  beneath 
the  woven  curtain. 

I’ve  returned  with  the  different  sea- 
sons to  note  the  changing  moods  of  my 
sanctuary.  I’ve  watched  there,  dozed 
there,  and  hunted  there  with  both 
bow  and  a gun.  I’ve  uncovered  my 
reasons  there  for  stepping  into  the 
woods  in  the  first  place. 

I hoped  that,  in  time,  the  pup 
would  grow  close  to  me,  become  a 
part  of  me,  like  my  hemlock  sanctu- 
ary. So  at  that  moment,  while  she 
slept  in  the  shadows  across  the  room,  I 
named  the  pup  Clear  Creek  Kelly.  It 
had  a ring. 

Snuggling  down  into  my  blankets,  I 
drifted  into  a warm  and  secure  sleep. 

For  a teacher,  the  seven-day  Christ- 
mas vacation  provides  some  of  the 
best  moments  of  the  year.  My  job  is  to 
teach  language  to  eight  deaf  teen- 
agers. It’s  good  work;  it  makes  me  ap- 
preciate things.  I work  with  kids  who 
will  never  know  the  sound  of  a scold- 
ing blue  jay,  the  lonely  song  of  a 
whipporwill  at  dusk,  or  the  sweet 
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music  of  a beagle  hot  on  a bunny’s 
trail.  My  job  helps  me  to  put  the 
things  of  this  world  into  their  proper 
perspective,  and  helps  me  to  appreci- 
ate what  is  good  in  life.  It  also  gives 
me  time — extra  moments  to  spend  in 
the  woods.  Summer  is  a fine  season  to 
cruise  the  forest  trails,  but  it’s  Christ- 
mas vacation  that  I wouldn’t  trade  for 
all  the  oil  in  Iran.  This  is  when  the 
mountains  are  frozen  and  still,  and 
the  city  seems  a million  miles  away. 
For  years,  I’ve  reserved  Christmas 
break  utterly  for  myself,  and  I have 
yet  to  feel  the  urge  for  a companion. 

But  last  year  was  different,  because 
now  I had  a ten-pound  bundle  of 
energy  to  keep  occupied.  I didn’t 
travel  to  the  mountains,  where  the 
snow  was  much  too  deep  for  the  pup. 
Instead,  Kelly  and  I explored  our 
farm  together.  Even  here,  the  little 
dog  struggled  to  keep  up  with  me  as  I 
trudged  across  the  drifted  fields.  Clos- 
ing my  eyes  now,  I can  still  envision 
the  pup  exploding  high  out  of  the 
snowdrifts  and  flopping  back  down  in 


a cloud  of  white  powder,  over  and 
over  again.  The  days  of  my  vacation 
were  filled  with  long  walks,  with  get- 
ting to  know  Kelly,  with  introducing 
the  pup  to  the  snowy  outdoors. 

In  the  evenings,  with  the  dog 
stretched  out  beside  me  on  the  couch, 
I consumed  book  after  book  on  the 
care  and  training  of  beagles.  Growing 
up,  I had  of  course  been  exposed  to 
Granddad’s  techniques.  But  this  was  a 
new  ballgame,  trying  to  raise  a hunt- 
ing dog  in  the  house.  And  I was  left  to 
educate  myself.  Granddad  wouldn’t 
even  discuss  the  matter,  especially 
after  I offered  to  read  him  a passage 
which  explained  several  of  the  advan- 
tages to  keeping  a dog  indoors. 

“No  way  on  earth  that  kinda  dog’s 
gonna  be  any  good  in  the  field,”  he 
muttered  as  he  turned  away  from  me. 
End  of  discussion. 

But  armed  with  my  newly-discov- 
ered evidence,  right  there  in  black 
and  white,  and  having  a few  other 
books  on  beagling  under  my  belt,  I 
ushered  in  the  New  Year  convinced 


KELLY  TUGGED  AGAINST  her  lead  as  we  followed  the  path  down  by  the  creek. 
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that  when  it  came  to  discussing 
hounds,  I at  least  had  a leg  to  stand 
on,  even  if  it  was  a bit  wobbly. 

I attend  night  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  When  I strolled 
into  Miss  Clara  Burbank’s  speech  class 
in  early  January,  I immediately  in- 
formed this  highly  respected  educator 
of  the  deaf  that  there  was  a new  addi- 
tion to  our  family,  my  latest  passion. 
Clear  Creek  Kelly. 

“That’s  wonderful,”  she  exclaimed, 
“teachers  of  the  deaf  make  wonderful 
dog  handlers!” 

Even  though  I was  uncertain  about 
the  rationale  behind  Miss  Burbank’s 
statement,  deep  down,  I hoped  she 
was  right. 

A week  later,  a brown  manilla  en- 
velope arrived.  Inside  was  a card  an- 
nouncing that  I would  receive  the  next 
twelve  issues  of  Hounds  and  Hunting , 
courtesy  of  none  other  than  Grand- 
dad. There  was  also  an  application  for 
membership  in  the  Coraopolis  Beagle 
Club,  signed  again  by  my  grand- 
father. Now  I was  puzzled.  How 
could  the  old  man  refuse,  on  one  hand, 
to  discuss  beagling  with  me,  but  on 
the  other,  encourage  me  with  a sub- 
scription to  his  beloved  magazine  and 
a membership  in  his  club?  Finally  I 
surmised  that  this  was  his  way  of  sub- 
tly bringing  me  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking  without  having  to  raise  his 
blood  pressure  by  discussing  the  issues 
with  me.  Regardless  of  his  motives,  I 
was  glad  he  was  still  interested  in  me, 
even  though  he  surely  held  little  hope 
for  the  development  of  Kelly. 

May  6,  1979.  The  waiting  period 
ended.  With  my  new  membership 
card  tucked  into  my  wallet  and  my 
badge  pinned  onto  my  cap,  I stood  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Coraopolis  Beagle 
Club  for  the  first  time  as  a full-fledged 
member.  Oh,  I had  trotted  along  be- 
hind Granddad  quite  a few  times,  but 
now  things  had  changed.  No  more 
farm-walking  for  Kelly  and  me.  Now 
we  were  on  our  way;  we  could  get 
down  to  business. 

Membership  entitled  us  to  the  use  of 
120  fenced  acres  which  were  culled 


OUT  OF  the  brush  she  trailed  the  rabbit, 
then,  straight  as  an  arrow,  she  followed  the 
bunny’s  path  down  the  strip. 


and  planted  to  support  one  crop — 
rabbits!  Kelly  and  I could  participate 
year-round  in  our  sport.  And,  as  I 
quickly  learned,  my  card  also  entitled 
me  to  all  the  free  advice  I could  use 
from  the  other  ninety-nine  members. 
This  excluded,  of  course,  Granddad, 
who  remained  as  stubborn  as  the  last 
leaf  clinging  to  an  oak  twig  when  it 
came  to  discussing  my  pup. 

By  the  time  my  dog  and  I could  use 
the  club’s  facilities,  Kelly  was  eight 
months  old.  She  had  yet  to  open  up  on 
a rabbit.  Oh,  she  had  shown  a bit  of 
an  inclination  to  trail  a few  times — a 
couple  of  whines,  a wagging  tail — 
enough  to  show  she  was  interested  in  a 
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passing  chipmunk  or  groundhog.  But 
so  far  as  getting  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  pursuing  what  she  was  bred  to 
pursue,  proving  that  a house  pet  could 
still  be  a hunter.  Granddad’s  predic- 
tion was  still  on  solid  ground. 

“No  way  on  earth  ...”  I remem- 
bered him  saying. 

A heavy  iron  gate  separated  the 
clubhouse  from  the  running  grounds. 
It  creaked  when  I pushed  against  it. 
All  around  us,  kennelled  hounds  paced 
their  pens  and  joined  in  an  impatient 
chorus  of  wails.  Kelly  tugged  against 
her  lead. 

We  followed  the  path  down  by  the 
creek,  then  up  the  hill  through  the 
pines.  There  I cut  my  dog  loose.  Kelly 
weaved  and  circled  and  played,  raced 
in  front  of  me,  then  dropped  back 
behind.  I couldn’t  resist  tossing  a stick 
into  the  weeds.  She  immediately  de- 
molished it,  and  then  dropped  it  at  my 
feet. 

We  left  the  pines  and  crossed  the 
feedstrip.  Kelly  was  enjoying  herself 
immensely. 

Snap! 

A brown  dynamo  exploded  from 
beneath  a crabapple  tree.  In  two 
leaps,  the  bunny  hit  the  feedstrip, 
then  threw  it  into  high  gear.  The  rab- 
bit raced  down  the  strip  like  a half- 
back with  nothing  but  open  field  be- 
tween him  and  the  goal  line.  Then  he 
cut  to  the  right  and  melted  into  the 
weeds. 

I looked  at  my  dog.  Hair  bristled  on 
the  back  of  her  neck  as  she  stared  at 
the  spot  where  the  bunny  had  disap- 
peared. She  whined,  then  looked  up 
at  me. 

I stepped  to  the  spot  where  the  rab- 
bit had  been  squatting. 

“Here,  Kelly.  Get  the  bunny.”  I 
knelt  down,  pointed  to  the  spot  and 
held  my  breath. 

The  pup  moved  to  my  side.  She  put 
her  nose  to  the  soft,  apple-sweet 
earth.  Again  she  looked  at  me. 

“Get  the  bunny,  Kelly.  Get  the 
bunny.” 

The  little  beagle  whined  and 
sniffed.  Her  tail  rocked  back  and  forth 


like  an  extended  hand  on  a fast- 
moving  clock.  She  squealed  and 
gulped  the  rabbit’s  scent. 

Kelly  took  one  step,  then  another. 
Like  a slow-moving  train  chugging 
away  from  the  station,  she  gradually 
began  to  work  the  line,  slowly  putting 
piece  after  piece  of  the  puzzle  to- 
gether. Out  of  the  brush  she  trailed 
the  rabbit,  then  pushed  onto  the  strip. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  she  followed  the 
bunny’s  path  down  the  strip,  yelping. 
Then,  at  the  point  where  the  rabbit 
hit  full  stride  with  its  first  full  bound, 
the  dog  lost  it.  She  whined,  sniffed 
around  a bit,  and  looked  back  to  me. 

That  was  enough,  though.  I ran  to 
her,  knelt  down,  and  in  the  middle  of 
that  strip,  gave  Kelly  the  best  scratch 
of  the  back,  neck,  and  behind  the  ears 
that  beagle  has  ever  received  from 
man. 

She  Was  A Hunter 

She  had  done  it;  she  had  opened  up 
on  a rabbit.  I felt  the  thrill  which  all 
new  beaglers  must  experience  as  they 
watch  their  first  hound  trail  a rabbit 
for  the  first  time,  and  listen  to  that 
sweet,  beagle-hound  music.  House  pet 
or  not,  my  spoiled  and  pampered  pup 
wasn’t  so  worthless  after  all.  She  was 
a hunter. 

I worked  with  my  dog  three  times  a 
week  through  May  and  June.  Gradu- 
ally she  began  to  put  together  longer 
and  longer  runs.  When  she  circled  a 
rabbit  for  the  first  time,  and  I watched 
the  bunny  sneak  past  me,  Kelly  and  I 
reached  a milestone.  A week  later, 
when  she  pushed  her  quarry  past  me 
twice,  I was  thrilled.  I knew  then  that 
my  hound  was  a real  performer.  Kelly 
was  ready  for  her  first  field  trial. 

A club  trial  for  Coraopolis  members 
only  was  scheduled  for  the  last  Sunday 
in  June.  Just  what  I wanted.  I liked 
the  fellows  at  the  club,  but  as  a new 
member,  I hadn’t  made  many  friends. 
Now  I had  a chance  to  change  that.  As 
I sat  and  listened  to  the  club  secretary 
draw  the  pairs  of  hounds,  I hoped 
Kelly  would  run  with  a good  one.  I 
wanted  my  pup  up  against  the  best. 
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AS  A HUNTER,  Kelly  surprised  me  by  snatch- 
ing up  and  vigorously  shaking  the  first  bunny 
I shot  that  year  and  I encouraged  her  work. 


My  wish  was  quickly  granted.  In 
the  third  brace.  Clear  Creek  Kelly  was 
drawn  to  run  against  Field  Champion 
Rod  L’s  Lightning.  Lined  up  at  the 
measuring  stand,  I glimpsed  Kelly’s 
bracemate  for  the  first  time.  Light- 
ning sure  didn’t  look  like  a field  cham- 
pion to  me.  With  eyes  buried  beneath 
drooping  lids  and  a grizzled  face  sup- 
porting a torn  ear,  old  Lightning 
looked  as  if  he  had  fought  his  way 
through  one  too  many  briar  patches. 

“Tally  ho!” 

The  rabbit  was  up  and  running.  I 
waited  until  Lightning’s  handler  bad 
put  his  hound  down  and  stepped  aside 
before  I turned  Kelly  loose  behind  the 
older  dog.  I was  confident  that  with 
the  way  my  pup  had  been  performing 
for  me,  it  would  be  no  time  at  all 


before  Kelly  grabbed  the  front  and 
showed  everyone  just  what  she  could 
do. 

Lightning  put  his  nose  to  the  ground 
and  grunted  a few  times.  Quickly  he 
hit  the  fresh  trail.  With  one  long, 
deep  bawl,  the  veteran  hound  an- 
nounced: “Here’s  your  rabbit.  Follow 
me.” 

Moving  straight  along  the  bunny’s 
trail  like  a well-oiled  rabbit  machine, 
the  old  hound  pursued  his  game,  never 
hurrying,  never  wavering,  without 
wasting  a bark  or  a step.  Smooth  as  a 
stream  flowing  across  its  winding  bed, 
with  the  judges  behind  him  and  the 
gallery  admiring  him.  Lightning 
pushed  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

My  dog  and  I stayed  behind  and 
played  tag  with  the  bushes.  Kelly 
raced  back  and  fourth,  barking  like 
she’d  been  stung  by  a swarm  of  hor- 
nets. She  didn’t  pay  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  trailing  field  champion 
or  to  the  red-hot  bunny  track.  In 
short,  Clear  Creek  Kelly  proved  that 
she  was  no  more  ready  to  be  braced 
with  a good  hound  or  to  even  run  in  a 
field  trial  than  was  Rin  Tin  Tin  or 
Lassie. 

My  face  was  burning  when  I finally 
caught  Kelly  and  snapped  on  her 
lead.  The  judge’s  order  to  pick  her  up 
didn’t  come  soon  enough  for  me.  It 
put  a quick  and  humane  end  to  Kelly’s 
one-dog  spectacle.  I thanked  the  One 
Above  for  the  small  favor. 

A Lesson  Learned 

“Roy,  that  old  Lightning  can  still 
get  the  job  done,”  I overheard  one  of 
my  grandfather’s  pals  comment.  I was 
certain  that  the  words  were  meant  for 
my  ears,  although  the  speaker  didn’t 
even  know  that  I was  still  in  the 
woods.  I had  learned  a lesson,  some- 
thing that  the  books  had  neglected  to 
mention — that  it  takes  more  than  a 
fancy  collar  and  good  looks  to  make  a 
field  champion.  Lightning  taught  me 
that. 

Looking  down  at  Kelly  moping 
along  behind  me,  I wanted  to  cry. 

Weeks  passed  before  I felt  like  run- 
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ning  Kelly  again.  When  I did  venture 
out  to  the  club  with  her,  it  was  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  lawn 
around  the  old  clubhouse  glistened  as 
the  rising  sun  touched  the  dew.  A sur- 
prised velvet-racked  buck  and  two 
does  looked  up  from  their  grazing  on 
the  front  lawn,  then  slowly,  one  by 
one,  melted  into  the  sheltering  trees. 
Once  again,  the  scene  was  deserted- 
just  the  way  I wanted  it.  I took  a deep 
breath.  The  cool  air  tingled  in  my 
throat  and  lungs.  Pushing  against  the 
gate,  I led  Kelly  down  the  path. 

A rabbit  squatted  in  the  middle  of 
the  foodstrip,  nibbling  moist  clover. 
As  my  dog  and  I approached,  the 
bunny  shot  across  the  strip  and  disap- 
peared. I was  thankful.  The  very  last 
thing  my  high-strung  hound  needed 
was  to  begin  the  day  with  a sight 
chase. 

“Here,  Kelly.  Get  the  bunny.”  I 
spoke  with  a deliberate  calmness  as  I 
cut  her  loose  and  prayed. 

An  Hysterical  Animal 

The  stillness  of  the  morning  lasted 
but  for  the  moment  it  took  Kelly  to  in- 
hale her  first  noseful  of  rabbit.  Then, 
just  as  at  the  field  trial,  everything 
seemed  to  explode.  Kelly  acted  like  an 
hysterical  wild  animal  suddenly 
released  from  prolonged  captivity. 
Around  in  small  circles  she  sped,  nose 
in  the  air,  feet  not  much  closer  to  the 
ground.  I let  her  go.  My  first  inclina- 
tion had  been  to  snap  on  her  lead  and 
head  for  home.  But  as  I stood  and  ob- 
served her  antics,  I shrugged  my 
shoulders.  What  good  would  it  do  to 
drag  the  dog  out  of  the  woods  now?  I 
sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  food 
strip,  plucked  a long  slender  blade  of 
grass,  and  waited. 

For  several  minutes,  Kelly  ran  un- 
controlled circles  around  me.  Then, 
ever  so  gradually,  the  diameter  of  her 
circles  grew  smaller,  her  frantic 
squeals  subsided  into  a deeper,  more 
tolerable  bawl,  and  her  soaring  feet 
began  to  contact  the  earth  again.  By 
this  time,  the  terrified  bunny  had 
probably  put  six  miles  between  him- 


self and  the  commotion.  But  the  line 
was  still  fresh,  and  when  Kelly  finally 
dug  in  and  hit  it,  the  chase  was  on. 

For  the  first  few  hundred  yards,  the 
dog  simply  charged  after  her  quarry. 
Kelly  crashed  through  bushes,  rico- 
cheted off  thin  saplings,  hit  a track 
every  ten  feet  or  so,  but  follow  that 
bunny  she  did!  I panted  along  behind 
her,  cursing  the  day  I'd  ever  joined  a 
beagle  club.  Once  around  the  over- 
grown hillside,  then  once  again  we 
flew.  Sweat  drenched  my  body.  My 
reluctant  legs  grew  rubbery.  I prayed 
that  the  rabbit  would  change  its 
course  and  lead  us  past  the  spring,  or 
down  by  the  creek. 

Kelly  continued  to  charge  the  line, 
but  gradually,  almost  imperceivably, 
her  pace  began  to  slow.  She  down- 
shifted from  a gallop  to  a trot,  then  to 
a fast  walk.  Soon  her  nose  was  to  the 
ground,  doing  its  job.  Her  bark  grew 
steady  and  clear.  Halfway  through 
our  third  turn  around  the  hillside,  the 
rabbit  tired  of  the  game  and  lost  the 
dog  in  a tangle  of  roots  beneath  a big 
old  oak. 

It  was  mid-July,  nearing  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  already 
warming  the  running  grounds  to  an 
uncomfortable  temperature.  I de- 
cided to  call  it  a day,  satisfied  that  my 
pup  had  finally  begun  to  slow  down. 
With  Kelly  on  her  lead,  soaking  wet 
and  panting,  we  headed  in. 

Halfway  down  the  trail,  Kelly 
squealed  and  buried  her  nose  in  the 
grass.  She  had  struck  paydirt  on  her 
own,  and  refused  to  take  no  for  an 
answer.  After  a tug-of-war  that  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  possible  from 
my  little  hound,  I gave  in  and  cut  her 
loose. 

With  her  freedom,  Kelly  jerked  her 
head  into  the  air  and,  with  one  long, 
exultant  bawl,  cut  into  the  weeds.  As  I 
watched  this  slow,  steady  hound  trail 
her  bunny  through  the  woods  in  front 
of  me,  I wondered  if  this  was  the  same 
creature  I had  turned  loose  only  a few 
hours  earlier.  As  I watched  the  rabbit 
shoot  back  past  me  across  the  trail  and 
listened  to  Kelly’s  approaching  bark,  I 
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was  struck  with  a thought.  Could  it 
be,  perhaps,  that  all  my  hound  needed 
was  an  abundance  of  good  hard 
work?  As  I picked  her  up  from  the 
trail,  I vowed  that  from  then  on,  that 
was  exactly  what  she’d  get. 

July  crawled  on  into  hot  and  heavy 
August.  Around  the  club,  few  people 
bothered  to  run  their  dogs  beneath  the 
searing  midday  sun,  preferring  in- 
stead the  coolness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing or  late  evening.  But  Kelly  and  I 
were  there,  three  days  a week,  rain  or 
shine.  And  it  was  paying  off.  Hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day,  the  longer  she  ran, 
the  slower  and  steadier  my  dog 
became.  At  the  same  time,  I was 
learning  to  look  for  the  good  and  the 
bad  points  in  her,  and  it  pleased  me  to 
watch  Kelly  develop  into  field  trial 
caliber.  Coraopolis’  licensed  field 
trial,  the  big  event  of  the  club’s  year, 
was  scheduled  for  the  end  of  August.  I 
thought  that  Kelly  might  be  ready. 

A week  before  the  trial,  I made  up 
my  mind  to  enter  my  dog.  She  was 
steady  and  slow.  She  had  a good  nose 
and  a lot  of  mouth.  She  seemed  to 
have  just  what  the  judges  would  be 
looking  for.  I wasn’t  sure  if  she  had  a 
chance  to  win,  but  I didn’t  fret  about 
being  embarrassed  again,  either. 
Even  the  thought  that  Granddad 
would  be  there  watching  no  longer 
frightened  me.  The  sweat,  the  mos- 
quitoes, the  poison  ivy,  the  long  hours 
of  hot- weather  training — it  would  all 
be  worth  it  to  see  a smile  on  Grand- 
dad’s face  if  Kelly  did  well. 


I ran  across  the  field  into  the  back- 
yard and  called  my  dog.  It  was  time 
for  her  final  tune-up  before  the  trial.  I 
waited  for  her  to  jump  at  the  screen 
door,  as  she  always  did  in  anticipation 
of  a trip  to  the  club.  When  she  didn’t, 
I peered  through  the  screen  into  the 
darkened  kitchen.  Kelly  was  stretched 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  refrigera- 
tor. She  looked  up  at  me  with  dull 
eyes  when  I stroked  her  head. 

“What’s  the  matter,  girl?” 

She  whined  and  rolled  over,  then 
closed  her  eyes. 

In  moments,  I was  trying  to  call  the 
vet,  Dr.  Orson.  But  he  was  out  of  his 
office.  I decided  to  pack  Kelly  into  my 
Jeep  and  head  for  the  mountains, 
where  I could  cut  wood  for  a few  days 
while  my  dog  recuperated.  Just  as  it 
had  often  done  for  me,  I expected  that 
good  ol’  Clear  Creek  air  to  heal  what- 
ever was  ailing  Kelly. 

No  Sign  of  Recovery 

I cut  firewood  for  three  days,  split- 
ting it  and  stacking  it  just  outside  the 
cabin’s  door.  Inside,  in  the  coolness, 
the  beagle  lay,  showing  no  sign  of  re- 
covering. Each  day,  she  ate  and  drank 
less.  By  the  third  day,  a tiny  bump  on 
her  side  had  swollen  to  the  size  of  a 
baseball,  with  an  ugly,  open  sore  in 
the  middle. 

I grew  uneasy  about  being  isolated 
in  the  mountains  with  my  sick  dog.  As 
I reclined  on  my  cot  in  the  middle  of 
the  black  night,  my  anxiety  increased 
with  each  of  the  dog’s  labored 
breaths.  I decided  that  the  morning 
might  not  arrive  soon  enough  for 
Kelly.  At  2 a.m.,  we  headed  for  home. 

Bleary-eyed  and  exhausted,  I 
camped  on  Dr.  Orson’s  doorstep  the 
next  morning.  With  Kelly  in  my  arms, 
I leaned  back  against  the  porch  pillar 
and  waited  for  the  vet  to  arrive. 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  her  in 
sooner?”  Dr.  Orson  asked,  the  look  on 
his  face  reflecting  both  impatience 
and  alarm.  He  ran  his  fingers  gently 
across  the  swelling. 

Kelly  whined  weakly. 

“She’ll  have  to  stay.”  He  moved  to 
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his  intercom  and  signaled  his  nurse  to 
come  for  Kelly. 

“What’s  wrong  with  her?”  I asked, 
frightened  at  what  his  answer  might 
be. 

“She  has  a warble.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“A  fly  bit  her  and  deposited  an  egg. 
It  grew  into  a maggot  that’s  been 
eating  away  at  her  insides.” 

I shuddered. 

“I  haven’t  seen  one  this  far  ad- 
vanced all  summer,”  he  added  with  a 
glance  at  me.  “We’ll  have  to  operate 
this  afternoon.” 

As  I drove  slowly  home,  I thought 
of  how  my  dog  had  been  stretched  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  panting  and  whim- 
pering, and  wondered  how  I could 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  let  it  get  this 
far. 

In  my  mind  I could  see  Clear  Creek 
Kelly  dying  on  the  operating  table,  see 
myself  burying  her  beneath  a tiny 
hemlock  which  guards  a certain  spe- 
cial valley  in  the  north.  But  happily 
that  did  not  occur.  Kelly  recovered. 


and  went  on  to  place  in  eight  straight 
trials  through  her  first  campaign. 

As  a hunter,  Kelly  surprised  me  by 
snatching  up  and  vigorously  shaking 
the  first  bunny  I shot  in  November. 

Granddad?  He  still  can’t  quite  fig- 
ure out  how  my  spoiled,  pampered 
pet  has  accomplished  what  she  has. 
And  he  still  won’t  rescind  his  decree 
that  “she’d  be  better  off  out  in  the  air 
where  she  belongs.” 

But  on  Friday  nights,  when  he’s 
with  his  buddies  and  the  talk  turns  to 
dogs,  a glint  of  pride  comes  into  the 
old  man’s  eyes  when  he  talks  of  his 
grandson’s  hound  and  her  accom- 
plishments. 

And  Kelly?  Well,  she’s  lodged  in  a 
chair  here  beside  me,  sleeping  quite 
comfortably  on  her  old  satin  pillow. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  she  now  shares  that 
pillow  with  Kelly’s  Kid  Katie,  the  pick 
of  her  first  beautiful  litter.  They’ve 
both  been  kicking  and  whining  a bit. 
Heaven  knows  what  they’re  dreaming 
about.  But  a good  guess  is  that  it  starts 
with  R-A-B.  . . . 


Leave  ’Em  Alone 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  renewing  its  annual  plea  to  per- 
sons sympathetic  to  wildlife  to  leave  wild  “youngsters”  in  their  natural 
habitat,  and  not  to  encourage  or  entice  wildlife  to  congregate  in  areas 
where  the  creatures  become  obnoxious.  With  many  young  birds  and 
animals  in  the  field  and  forest  at  this  time  of  the  year,  persons  finding  the 
tiny  creatures  may  innocently  believe  the  animals  have  been  deserted  or 
“orphaned.”  Such  is  rarely  the  case.  Usually  the  parents,  frightened  by  the 
approach  of  humans,  have  taken  cover  a short  distance  away.  They  will 
return  to  the  care  of  their  offspring  as  soon  as  they  are  left  alone.  Human 
sympathies  are  understandably  with  young  rabbits,  birds,  fawn  deer,  etc. 
But  annually,  district  game  protectors  are  plagued  with  “orphaned”  wildlife 
which  would  have  lived  normal  lives  had  they  been  left  in  the  field  or  forest. 

Of  equal  concern  are  animals  which  are  fed  or  otherwise  attracted  to  par- 
ticular locations,  usually  to  be  viewed  by  humans.  Special  problems  are 
created  by  those  who  feed  bears,  inducing  the  cute,  cuddly  creatures  to 
come  to  or  remain  in  a certain  area.  Later,  these  animals  become  a nui- 
sance, constantly  showing  up  for  handouts,  upsetting  garbage  cans,  roam- 
ing through  towns,  climbing  trees,  frightening  residents,  etc.  Then  game 
protectors  are  called  on  to  trap  and  relocate  the  nuisance  bears,  which 
often  return  quickly  to  repeat  their  upsetting  and  sometimes  dangerous 
pranks. 
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Do  Longer  Seasons  Mean 
Fewer  Pheasants? 


by  Ronnie  R.  George  and  James  B.  Wooley,  Jr. 

Wildlife  Biologists 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission 


AVE  YOU  EVER  heard  someone 
say,  “If  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission would  just  close  the  hunting 
season  for  a year  or  two,  we  would 
have  plenty  of  pheasants.”  It  is  easy  to 
understand  this  feeling.  For  many 
years,  the  traditional  response  of  state 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to  reduced 
populations  of  almost  any  game  spe- 
cies was  to  reduce  the  hunting  pres- 
sure on  that  species.  Over  the  years, 
therefore,  many  hunters  and  non- 
hunters alike  came  to  believe  that  re- 
strictive hunting  seasons  were  the 
answer  to  low  game  numbers.  How- 
ever, scientific  evidence  often  indi- 
cates otherwise. 

Biologists  have  known  for  a long 
time  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
overharvesting  cock  pheasants  during 
a cocks-only  hunting  season.  Cock 
pheasants  are  polygamous  (that  is  one 
male  will  readily  mate  with  several 
females),  and  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  males  are  actually  needed  for 
reproduction.  Researchers  reported  in 
1947  that  1 cock  pheasant  could  breed 


with  as  many  as  50  hens  with  close-to- 
normal  fertility,  and  other  researchers 
reported  in  1948  that  hen  pheasants 
could  continue  to  lay  fertile  eggs  for  3 
weeks  after  mating  only  once  with  a 
cock  pheasant.  Under  natural  condi- 
tions, sex  ratios  as  great  as  50  hens  per 
1 cock  have  never  been  observed.  Al- 
though post-hunting  sex  ratios  of  22:1 
in  Wisconsin  and  29:1  in  California 
have  been  reported,  we  have  found 
post-season  sex  ratios  in  Iowa  more 
typically  range  from  1:1  to  10:1 
depending  on  hunting  pressure  and 
size  of  the  area  surveyed. 

Despite  the  best  scientific  evidence, 
fish  and  game  agencies  have  often 
failed  to  convince  the  general  public 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
harvesting cock  pheasants.  Public  re- 


We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Iowa  Conservationist  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  this  article  which 
first  appeared  in  that  publication. 
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sponse  to  declining  pheasant  popula- 
tions throughout  the  Midwest  is  often 
manifested  in  demands  for  reduced 
harvest.  The  winter  of  1968-69,  with 
its  deep,  blowing  snow  that  lasted 
from  December  through  March,  was 
the  most  severe  winter  recorded  in  30 
years  over  Minnesota’s  prime  pheas- 
ant range.  By  May  1969,  Minnesota’s 
pheasant  breeding  population  was 
estimated  at  65%  less  than  the  pre- 
vious May.  Because  of  this  drastic 
decline,  public  pressure  was  sufficient 
to  force  closure  of  the  1969  pheasant 
hunting  season  in  Minnesota  resulting 
in  an  estimated  loss  of  1.1  million 
man-days  of  recreation  and  184,000 
potentially  harvestable  cocks.  Al- 
though Iowa  experienced  a similar 
reduction  in  pheasant  numbers  in  the 
northern  one-third  of  the  state,  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  act- 
ing on  scientifically  based  recommen- 
dations from  its  biologists  maintained 
a 54-day,  rangewide,  cocks-only  hunt- 
ing season.  Once  these  regulations  had 
been  set,  biologists  in  both  states  felt 
that  an  excellent  opportunity  existed 
to  document  and  graphically  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  season  length  on 
pheasant  populations. 

Methods 

Roadside  counts  have  long  been  a 
standard  procedure  for  obtaining 
population  trend  indexes  for  ring- 
necked pheasants.  During  the  9-year 
period  from  1968  through  1976, 
pheasants  were  censused  each  spring 
along  standardized  roadside  routes  by 
biologists  and  conservation  officers  in 
the  northern  2 tiers  of  counties  in 
Iowa  and  the  southern  2 tiers  of  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota  (Fig.  1). 

From  1968  through  1976,  pheasant 
hunting  season  length  ranged  from  51 
to  58  days  (average  = 55)  in  Iowa  and 
0 to  34  days  (average  = 25)  in  Minne- 
sota (Fig.  2).  During  this  period, 
Iowa’s  daily  bag  limit  was  set  at  3 
cocks;  Minnesota’s  was  2 cocks. 

The  spring  pheasant  indexes  for 
both  Minnesota  and  Iowa  decreased 
dramatically  from  1968  through  1976 


FIGURE  1.  The  study  area  encompassed 
Minnesota’s  southern  tier  of  counties  and 
Iowa’s  northern  tier. 


(Fig.  2).  These  declines  were  due  to 
loss  of  habitat  resulting  from  land-use 
changes  and  intensive  row-crop  farm- 
ing. Despite  substantial  differences  in 
hunting  regulations,  no  statistical  dif- 
ference was  detected  between  the 
rates  of  decline  for  the  2 states.  For 
any  given  year,  Minnesota’s  spring 
index  was  approximately  40%  of 
Iowa’s  spring  index. 

After  the  widely  publicized  pheas- 
ant population  decline  and  subse- 
quent season  closure  in  1969,  Minne- 
sota sportsmen  were  elated  when  a 
substantial  increase  was  reported  in 
Minnesota’s  1970  spring  pheasant 
index  (Fig.  2).  Many  laymen  un- 
doubtedly viewed  this  as  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  population  was 
responding  to  the  1969  Minnesota  sea- 
son closure.  However,  Iowa's  1970 
spring  pheasant  index  showed  an 
almost  identical  increase  despite 
Iowa’s  54-day  hunting  season  and 
daily  bag  limit  of  3 cocks  in  1969  (Fig. 
2). 

If  cocks-only  hunting  seasons  had 
any  adverse  effect  on  pheasant  popu- 
lations, one  would  reasonably  expect 
that  Iowa’s  spring  population  index 
would  decrease  at  a greater  rate  than 
Minnesota’s  index  due  to  Iowa’s  con- 
sistently longer  hunting  seasons.  How- 
ever, during  the  9-year  survey  period, 
Iowa’s  spring  population  index  was 
consistently  higher  than  Minnesota’s, 
and  annual  fluctuations  observed  in 
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FIGURE  2.  SPRING  PHEASANT  indexes  for  Minnesota  and  Iowa  in 
relation  to  year  and  annual  hunting  season  lengths. 


the  spring  population  indexes  of  both 
states  were  remarkable  similar.  The 
reason  for  Iowa’s  consistently  greater 
annual  pheasant  population  indexes  is 
not  known.  However,  we  suspect  that 
deterioration  of  critical  nesting 
habitat  was  more  advanced  in  Minne- 
sota prior  to  and  during  this  survey 
period. 

As  pheasant  population  levels 
decline,  one  researcher  has  suggested 
cocks  in  marginal  habitat  could  con- 
ceivably be  overharvested  locally  to 
the  point  where  hens  might  not  be 
able  to  find  a mate  in  spring  within 
the  radius  of  their  hearing  and  mobil- 
ity. We  found  no  evidence  that  this 
occurred  in  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  and 
the  chance  of  this  possibility  ever 
becoming  a reality  in  marginal  range 
is  remote.  Marginal  range  gets  less 
hunting  pressure  and  sustains  a lower 
percentage  kill  than  good  range. 
Hence,  the  number  of  cocks  per  100 
hens  is  usually  greater  in  marginal 
than  good  range. 

Illegal  hen  kill  resulting  from  acci- 
dents or  hunter  frustration  has  also 
been  suggested  as  an  additional  reason 
for  closing  cocks-only  hunting  seasons 
during  a population  low.  Illegal  hen 


kill  has  been  calculated  at  11%  in 
Minnesota  and  9%  in  Iowa.  Research- 
ers in  other  states  have  reported  that 
legal  hen  kills  totaling  less  than  20% 
of  the  fall  hen  population  had  no 
measurable  effect  on  future  pheasant 
numbers. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  our  data,  we  believe  there 
is  no  biological  reason  liberal  cocks- 
only  pheasant  hunting  seasons  cannot 
be  maintained  in  order  to  provide 
recreational  hunting,  even  at  very  low 
population  levels.  Unnecessary  pheas- 
ant hunting  season  reductions  in  the 
past  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  man-days  of  recreation  with- 
out increasing  future  pheasant 
numbers.  In  closing,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  from  a biological  per- 
spective, even  very  liberal  cocks-only 
pheasant  seasons  are  in  reality  quite 
conservative  since  the  female  segment 
of  the  population  is  excluded  from 
legal  harvest. 

This  study  was  funded  in  part 
through  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration (Pittman-Roberston  Act). 
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GREAT  DAY  WITH  THE  28 


By  Nick  Sisley 


AS  I CRAWLED  into  my  pickup  I 
paused  for  several  seconds.  I was 
having  misgivings  about  the  shotgun  I 
had  selected  the  evening  before,  a 
straight-gripped  28-gauge  Browning 
over/under.  Now  the  opening  hour  on 
ringnecks,  tough  birds  to  kill,  was 
only  minutes  away.  Would  the  little 
28-gauge  be  enough  gun?  Knowing 
that  one  of  several  12-gauge  guns  on 
my  wall  rack  would  be  better  suited  to 
pheasant  hunting,  I slammed  the 
truck  door  anyway,  revved  the 
engine,  and  headed  for  my  rendez- 
vous with  Leonard  Reeves.  The  28 
would  be  enough  gun  for  this  opener. 
I’d  take  only  in-range  shots.  Hope- 
fully the  28  would  be  a “fun  gun,” 
and  I wouldn’t  have  to  make  any  ex- 
cuses for  it. 

Back  for  Opener 

Leonard  and  I had  met  a couple  of 
years  before.  Our  mutual  interest  in 
shotguns,  hunting  and  dogs  solidified 
a friendship.  Last  November,  the 
opening  day  on  roosters  was  on  the 
third  of  the  month.  On  November  1 
and  2,  Leonard  and  I had  flown  to 
Lake  Erie’s  largest  island,  Pelee,  and 
enjoyed  participating  in  their  second 
pheasant  hunt  of  the  season.  Pelee 
Island  belongs  to  the  Canadian  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  On  that  special  two- 
day  hunt  we  were  each  allowed  to  bag 
ten  pheasants,  six  roosters  and  four 
hens.  It  had  been  a great  hunt  for  us, 
but  because  we  had  flown,  we  were 
able  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania opener — a day  I wouldn’t 
miss,  even  if  offered  a free  Purdey 
side-by-side!  Leonard’s  son  Kevin  is  a 
pilot.  Before  daybreak  on  November  1 
we  left  Latrobe  Airport  in  western 
Pennsylvania  with  Kevin  at  the  con- 
trols. We  were  at  Pelee  in  plenty  of 
time  to  start  hunting  at  their  8 a.m. 
blastoff.  Kevin  picked  us  up  in  mid- 


I WONDERED  IF  the  little  28-gauge  Brown- 
ing would  be  enough  gun  for  pheasants,  but 
as  this  photo  shows,  there  was  no  reason  to 
be  dubious.  It  worked  great  on  grouse,  too, 
of  course. 

afternoon  on  November  2 and  we 
were  back  in  Latrobe  before  5:30 
p.m. 

On  the  ride  back  Leonard  invited 
me  to  join  him  for  an  opening  day 
pheasant  hunt  on  his  farm.  You  can 
bet  I jumped  at  the  chance.  He’s  a 
golden  retriever  man.  On  the  Pelee 
Island  hunt  he  had  taken  his  12-year- 
old  Glory,  and  she  had  performed 
beautifully.  However,  she  was  tuck- 
ered out  from  those  two  full  days  of 
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hunting,  so  Leonard  selected  his  year- 
old  golden.  Cinnamon,  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania opener.  My  five-year-old 
yellow  Lab,  Honey,  had  played  him- 
self out  on  the  Lake  Erie  island,  but  I 
coaxed  him  from  his  box  for  our  open- 
ing morning.  A bit  lame  and  with  a 
forlorn  look  in  his  eye,  he  was  a pitiful 
sight. 

We  switched  pickiups  at  Leonard’s 
home,  and  in  a short  time  we  were 
parked  at  his  farm.  We  loosed  the 
dogs  and  I dropped  two  shells  into  the 
over/under’s  chambers.  They  were 
Federal’s  7/8-ounce  of  7V2S,  the  heavi- 
est 28-gauge  loads  available  these 
days.  In  the  past,  1-ouncers  could  be 
purchased,  but  these  were  discontin- 
ued a few  years  ago.  “American  Shot- 


SISLEY  PAUSES  for  a few  moments  to  ad- 
mire one  of  the  roosters  he  bagged  and  to 
praise  his  dog,  Magic.  A good  dog  and  a 
good  gun  can  make  hunting  a memorable 
experience. 


gunner”  magazine  has  carried  some 
recommended  loads  for  the  1-ounce 
28  recently.  Actually,  I’ve  done  exten- 
sive patterning  with  the  28,  and  it 
does  a beautiful  job  with  the  standard 
% -ounce  load. 

We  angled  up  over  a hill,  hunting 
the  high  weeds  of  a powerline,  then 
eased  around  the  edge  of  a huge  weed- 
field  that  opened  up  on  top.  We  had 
no  action  until  we  neared  the  end  of 
that  field,  though  hunters  all  around 
us  sounded  like  they  were  getting  all 
the  action  they  could  handle.  Shotgun 
blasts  seemed  to  be  reverberating 
every  few  seconds. 

First  Bird 

Our  first  bird  flushed  almost  at 
Leonard’s  feet.  I heard  the  cackling 
rooster  announce  his  rowdy  flush  to 
the  world  and  looked  up  in  time  to  see 
him  ablaze  with  color,  iridescence 
glittering  from  every  feather  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  Cinnamon  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  bird’s  tailfeathers,  but 
the  strong  flyer  soon  widened  that 
gap.  Leonard  flipped  his  12-gauge 
L.  C.  Smith  to  his  shoulder,  let  the 
bird  get  out  a few  more  yards  so  the 
improved  cylinder  pattern  would  be 
most  effective,  then  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. The  rooster  plunged  to  earth,  and 
the  young  golden  had  the  bird  in  its 
grasp  seconds  later.  The  ice  had  been 
broken. 

Less  than  100  yards  farther  on, 
Leonard  spotted  a ringneck  running 
ahead  of  me.  I hurried  forward  for  20 
yards  before  spotting  it.  The  bird, 
head  down  and  long  tail  stretched  far 
out  behind,  was  skedaddling  across  a 
pasture  by  that  time.  I hurried  after 
it.  Cinnamon  and  Honey  with  me. 
They  spotted  the  bird  on  the  ground 
and  the  chase  was  on.  Though  that 
rooster  might  have  been  able  to  out- 
leg  me,  he  couldn’t  stay  in  front  of  the 
retrievers  without  flying.  It  was  Cin- 
namon who  sent  the  bird  skyward. 
The  little  28  came  up  like  a feather 
and  I slapped  the  trigger.  His  head  fell 
first,  indicating  a hit  well  forward, 
and  Cinnamon  scooped  the  gaudily 
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dressed  quarry  up  only  split  seconds 
after  it  hit  terra  firma.  She  pranced 
back  with  her  tail  high  and  flopping, 
proud  as  a father  is  of  his  apple-of- 
the-eye  daughter.  Two  down,  two  to 
go! 

We  angled  back  toward  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  as  we  approached  the  crest 
eight  pheasants  rose  for  the  occasion. 
A couple  of  birds  were  hens,  but  most 
were  roosters.  Leonard  saw  one  land 
not  far  from  the  original  takeoff  point, 
so  we  set  our  path  in  that  direction. 
My  Honey  sent  that  bird  into  the  air, 
but  the  pheasant  flew  directly  toward 
the  sun.  I couldn’t  see  a bit  of  color  or 
iridescence,  so  I called,  “Henbird!” 

About  that  time  the  bird  cackled  a 
rebuff,  but  it  was  too  late  for  me  to 
get  the  little  28  into  action.  Leonard 
had  a good  laugh. 

A minute  later  Cinnamon  sent 
another  bird  skyward  from  the  woods 
on  our  right.  Like  a bomber  on  a 
strafing  mission,  that  fat  ringneck 
flew  low  right  behind  Leonard  and 
me,  cackling  with  every  wingbeat. 
“Take  him!”  Leonard  shouted.  I 
swung  the  28’s  barrel  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  safety  button  was 
off  center  and  I couldn’t  push  it  for- 
ward. What  a wide  open,  easy  shot 
that  one  would  have  been.  Leonard 
had  another  laugh.  Using  a new  gun, 
the  shooter  often  gets  fouled  up  with 
the  safety,  but  I consistently  have 
safety  problems  with  a double  that  has 
a combination  safety/barrel  selector 
button  on  top.  Guess  I’m  a safety  fidg- 
eter.  If  those  safety  buttons  aren’t 
completely  to  the  right  or  left  (which- 
ever barrel  the  shooter  is  selecting)  it’s 
impossible  to  push  the  safety  off. 

We  continued  forward,  figuring 
we’d  flush  more  from  that  bunch  of 
eight,  but  didn’t  have  any  luck.  We 
made  a swing  back  to  the  left,  for  I 
had  a good  line  on  where  that  last 
pheasant  had  flown — the  one  that 
was  lucky  when  I didn’t  get  the  safety 
off. 

Evidently,  we  rounded  the  hill  too 
low,  going  below  the  bird.  After  we 
had  passed  the  spot  where  I figured  he 


would  be,  some  other  hunters  above 
us  flushed  him.  Again  the  bird  was 
vocal.  Cackling  all  the  way,  he  was 
headed  in  my  direction,  though  some- 
what off  to  my  left.  He  folded  to  the 
lower  barrel  of  my  little  28.  Two 
shots,  two  ringnecks. 

That  bird  no  more  than  hit  with  a 
thud  when  another  took  off  from  al- 
most the  same  spot.  Now  who  ever 
heard  of  flushing  a live  bird  with  the 
fall  of  a dead  one?  But  it  honestly  hap- 
pened. Unwittingly,  this  one  flew 
right  out  at  Leonard  and  he  stopped 
the  gaudy  gladiator  with  the  right 
barrel  of  his  L.  C.  Don’t  know  when 
I’ve  ever  been  on  a hunt  when  two 
hunters  bagged  their  second  birds  so 
close  to  one  another.  We’d  only  been 
out  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  total. 
What  a great  morning.  About  then  I 
decided  the  28  was  a genuine  fun  gun. 

I spent  midday  at  home  hugging 
the  typewriter,  but  I broke  away  from 
the  paper  work  about  2:30  in  the  after- 
noon to  try  for  a grouse.  I exchanged 
Honey  for  my  four-year-old  pointer. 
Grouse  Magic.  I stayed  with  the  same 
over/under  28,  however.  I was  in  the 
grouse  woods  by  3 p.m.,  so  I had  a lit- 
tle over  two  hours  for  ruff  sport  ahead 
of  me.  It  was  a beautiful  sunny  after- 
noon, the  type  in  which  grouse  like  to 
move  around  and  feed.  That  leaves 
plenty  of  scent  for  knowing  bird  dogs. 

Good  Early  Season 

Magic  had  enjoyed  a particularly 
good  early  season.  We  had  traveled  to 
Michigan  before  the  Pennsylvania 
grouse  and  woodcock  opener.  For  a 
month  now  she  had  turned  in  one 
sterling  performance  after  another. 
We  eased  up  over  a hill  through  haw- 
thorn and  mixed  hardwoods.  Several 
times  she  worked  latent  scent,  point- 
ing briefly,  then  moving  on — the  sign 
of  a running  grouse.  At  the  crest,  with 
the  dog  off  to  the  side  a little,  I heard 
the  muted  noise  of  a flush.  Looking 
hard,  I glimpsed  the  grouse  as  it  angled 
away  to  the  right.  I had  a good  line  on 
that  bird. 

Less  than  100  yards  later  Magic 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


locked  solid,  head  high,  aiming  her 
sensitive  nostrils  toward  the  vague 
outline  of  an  old  fenceline.  I eased 
forward  and  one  grouse  went  out. 
Magic  held  steady  as  Gibraltar,  and  as 
I moved  in  closer,  two  more  flushed.  I 
don’t  know  if  these  were  three  new 
birds  or  one  re-flush  and  two  new 
grouse.  At  any  rate,  I didn’t  get  to  see 
a one  of  the  trio,  though  from  the 
sound  of  their  departure,  I had  a good 
line  on  each. 

Their  path  was  into  a grove  of 
pines,  pines  which  were  sparse 
enough  for  the  occasional  shot.  I had 
killed  birds  in  those  conifers  before,  so 
I was  optimistic.  One  of  the  most 
important  success  factors  in  grouse 
hunting  is  the  ability  to  follow  up 


birds  and  reflush  a high  percentage  of 
them.  While  grouse  are  known  for  go- 
ing out  wild  on  the  first  flush,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  they  tend  to 
hold  tighter  on  the  re-flush.  This 
might  be  because  they’re  in  less  famil- 
iar surroundings.  If  I ever  gave  a good 
tip  aimed  toward  improving  one’s  suc- 
cess with  these,  the  most  challenging 
target  in  the  uplands,  it’s  learning 
how  to  re- flush  more  of  them. 

Less  Than  Perfect 

On  the  follow-up,  one  grouse  set 
sail  out  of  a tree.  I missed  that  one 
with  both  barrels,  so  the  little  fun  gun 
proved  it  was  less  than  perfect.  Magic 
came  charging  in  from  my  right  when 
she  heard  the  shot,  and  bird  number 
two  (re-flush)  shattered  the  calm 
afternoon  air  with  his  noisy  departure 
just  as  the  gyp  skidded  to  a halt.  I 
muffed  a good  chance  because  of  that 
confounded  safety.  Scowling,  I con- 
sidered hanging  the  blame  gun  up  for- 
ever, but  I didn’t  have  time  to  mourn 
long. 

Magic  rammed  to  a point  less  than 
75  yards  ahead.  The  bird  took  off  as  I 
was  approaching.  I wanted  to  go  back 
to  where  I thought  one  of  the  previous 
grouse  had  flown,  but  had  only  angled 
off  a few  yards  from  the  dog  when  her 
bell  went  silent  again.  I eased  back, 
trying  to  put  myself  in  an  open  posi- 
tion for  shooting.  The  dog  was  locked 
up  in  classic  fashion.  She  had  the  bird 
dead  to  rights  under  a jumble  of  grape- 
vines at  the  edge  of  the  pines. 

Roaring  out  and  making  an  instant 
right  turn,  the  grouse  caught  me  off 
guard  with  the  latter  maneuver.  Still  I 
had  a good  shot — in  fact,  two  of 
them.  Neither  connected.  I checked 
my  watch:  3:15.  I had  been  hunting 
only  fifteen  minutes,  had  flushed  eight 
grouse,  and  had  two  magnificent 
points  with  Magic.  The  little  28 
wasn’t  merely  a fun  gun,  but  it  was 
also  a lucky  gun,  too. 

I spent  the  next  15  minutes  trying  to 
get  a re-flush  in  those  pines.  It  finally 
came  when  Magic  was  off  to  the  right 
about  40  yards.  The  grouse  flashed 
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through  the  pines  from  right  to  left, 
offering  only  a split-second  shot.  The 
little  Browning  over/ under  came  up  in 
a blur  and  did  its  job.  As  the  grouse 
drummed  its  wings  for  the  last  time 
and  Magic  charged  over  to  make  the 
tender- mouthed  retrieve,  I couldn’t 
help  thinking  that  maybe  this  28 
shouldn’t  be  relegated  to  the  wall  pegs 
after  all.  Maybe  I could  get  used  to 
that  safety! 

We  worked  our  way  over  a crest 
and  on  down  into  a slashing  below. 
Magic  flashed  back  and  forth,  run- 
ning hard  and  quartering  a lot,  but 
being  a relatively  close  worker,  she 
was  in  sight  most  of  the  time.  The  bell 
came  to  a halt  just  as  I glimpsed  what 
appeared  to  be  a grouse.  I wasn’t  cer- 
tain, but  if  it  was  01’  Ruff  it  has  landed 
in  a tree  about  20  yards  ahead.  Due  to 
the  angle  of  the  sun  and  the  thickness 
of  the  vegetation,  I couldn’t  spot  the 


Recycled 

Students  from  the  vocational 
Industrial  Club  of  America  (VICA), 
affiliated  with  the  Western  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical School  in  Washington 
County,  have  undertaken  an  experi- 
mental project  which  has  provided 
them  with  hands-on  experience  in  the 
food  service  business,  utilized  a valu- 
able resource  which  might  otherwise 
have  gone  to  waste,  and  also  benefited 
the  local  community. 

Since  November  1980,  VICA  stu- 
dents have  been  using  roadkilled  deer 
in  their  meat-cutting  curriculum  and 
have  been  donating  the  final  product  — 


bird,  though  I was  pretty  confident  it 
was  a grouse.  Magic’s  bell  remained 
silent.  She  must  be  pointing  that  bird 
as  it  sits  in  a tree,  I thought. 

I eased  around  to  the  right  and 
moved  forward  a step  or  two,  and 
there  it  was.  An  instant  later  the 
grouse  spotted  me  and  took  wing.  But 
the  little  28  was  more  than  ready.  The 
ruff  went  spinning  down  into  the 
thicket.  I held  my  ground  and  soon 
Magic  was  prancing  back,  proud  as  a 
new  skeet  shooter  who  has  just  shot  his 
first  100  straight.  I checked  my  watch. 
It  was  3:50.  In  less  than  an  hour  I had 
flushed  ten  grouse  and  killed  a limit. 
Earlier  in  the  day  I had  hunted  pheas- 
ants 75  minutes  and  killed  a limit. 
This  had  to  rank  as  one  of  my  best 
opening  days  ever. 

I whistled  for  Magic  and  headed  for 
the  pickup,  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  day’s  results. 


Roadkills 

expertly  cut,  trimmed,  and  wrapped 
cuts  of  venison  — to  needy  families. 
With  the  cooperation  of  District  Game 
Protector  Jack  Sickenberger,  David 
Brudy  and  I have  been  directing  this 
program  where  students  are  taught 
meat-cutting  techniques.  The  students 
are  also  taught  how  to  properly  care  for 
the  meat  and  the  safety  procedures  in- 
herent with  using  meat-cutting  equip- 
ment. During  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
this  pilot  project,  800  pounds  of  veni- 
son were  distributed  to  needy  families. 

— George  Klemencic,  VICA  Advisor 
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AN  AWFUL  LOT  of  a chuck  hunter’s  time  is 
spent  glassing  distant  fields,  fencerows, 
rockpiles,  etc.,  trying  to  sort  a woodchuck’s 
head  out  of  the  background  — probably  an 
hour  for  every  shot  fired.  But  it’s  worth  it. 
Early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are  best 
hunting  times.  Weather  may  be  hot  in  sum- 
mer or  chilly  in  early  fall. 


r 


SUMME 

Not  enough  hunters  go  for  u « 
high  populations , and  to  11 
so  it's  not  hard  to  get  permiss  ii 
they're  demanding  tarpi 
rifles  for  long-range  hits  am  l 
them  in  the  first  place.  Em 
is  a challenging  sport.  Don't  I 
hat  is  required , and  mj. 
don't  forget  the  bug  dope  anh 
rifle  rest  and  . . . 


NATURAL  RESTS,  such  as  rot  ' 
ten  stump,  left,  can  help  wher  L 
shot  is  long.  Some  chuck;  j 
grow  bigger  than  others,  as  thr  ' 

1 8 'h -pounder,  right,  taken  b’ 
the  late  J.  T.  Burdick  in  Susque 
hanna  County  during  the  mid 
’30s.  A 20-gauge  Stevens  die 
the  job  when  the  critte 
wouldn’t  stay  out  of  his  garden 


\S  GAME 

\ucks.  Many  farms  have  super- 
| idowners  they  're  nuisances , 
runt  them.  Furthermore , 
lich  require  accurate  scoped 
binoculars  for  locating 
ng  considered,  chuck  hunting 
>hat  a flurorescent  orange 
ge  vest  is  a good  idea.  And 
hooting  glasses  and  the 


IF  YOU  DON’T  have  a port- 
able rest,  you  can  help 
things  out  with  a sling,  as  at 
left,  or  improvise,  as  at 
* right.  All  that  matters  is  to 

» get  the  crosshairs  centered 
and  the  trigger  squeezed. 


HEAVY-BARRELED  25-06  Ruger  and  16x 
Leupold  will  reach  any  chuck  within  reason. 


Important 

GREENE  COUNTY—  The  local 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  chap- 
ter recently  instituted  a Daisy  BB  Gun 
instruction  course  for  local  youngsters. 
It  is  similar  to  our  Hunter  Education 
course  and  provides  quality  instruc- 
tion to  young  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
Hats  off  to  a fine  organization  and 
their  interest  in  the  future  of  today’s 
youths. — DGP  Robert  Shaffer,  Car- 
michaels. 


An  Old  Fan 

While  shopping  at  the  Butler  Mall, 
I noticed  a well-dressed  elderly 
gentleman  wearing  a leather  coat 
with  a hunter  education  patch  on  it. 
Curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  and  I 
asked  him  when  he  graduated.  He 
stated  he  was  87  years  old,  and  that 
the  course  was  the  finest  schooling  he 
ever  had.  We  spent  over  an  hour  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  conservation 
education,  but  I never  did  find  out 
when  he  had  taken  the  course.  — LMO 
Jay  D.  Swigart,  Butler. 


Update 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— l re- 
cently received  a phone  call  from  Wil- 
liam Gardner  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio 
(near  Cleveland).  He  had  read  the 
Field  Note  in  the  February  GAME 
NEWS  about  a bear  being  hit  by  a 
vehicle  on  1-80,  and  he  realized  he’d 
been  an  eyewitness  to  the  incident. 
He’d  been  archery  hunting  on  a ridge 
just  north  of  the  highway,  when  he 
heard  barking  dogs  coming  his  way. 
The  next  thing  he  knew,  a bear  passed 
within  15  feet  of  his  position,  with 
five  dogs  of  various  breeds  in  pursuit, 
and  crossed  the  ravine  of  Red  Mo- 
shannon  Creek.  As  the  bear  came  to 
the  end  of  the  high  bridge,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner heard  a thump  as  it  was  hit  by  a 
vehicle.  An  hour  later,  he  heard  a rifle 
shot  when  the  State  Police,  aided  by 
deputy  game  protectors,  finished  the 
bear  off.  This  is  the  first  report  of  dogs 
chasing  a bear  that  has  come  to  this 
office,  but  apparently  it  happens 
more  frequently  than  we  realize. — 
DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


City  Crimes 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— A 
local  police  officer  recently  got  the 
scare  of  his  life  while  answering  a 
complaint  regarding  a burglary  in 
progress.  The  officer  observed  a 
broken  window  and  upon  entering  the 
home  heard  movement.  With  revolver 
drawn,  he  pushed  open  the  bedroom 
door.  To  his  astonishment,  instead  of 
a burglar,  he  found  a deer  standing  on 
a bed.  The  deer,  wanting  no  part  of 
the  ensuing  commotion,  exited  the 
way  it  got  in — through  the  window. 
— DGP  R.  J.  Skubish,  Philadelphia. 
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Start  Hikin’ 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a slide  presentation  on  natural 
areas  by  Paul  Weigman  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy.  Natu- 
ral areas  are  those  which  are  unique 
in  having  an  undisturbed  geological, 
botonical  or  forest  habitat.  Paul 
showed  many  beautiful  slides  of  scenic 
areas  within  the  commonwealth  and 
explained  that  the  Conservancy  is 
working  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies in  setting  these  areas  aside  and 
preventing  commercial  development 
from  taking  place.  Hunting,  hiking 
and  nature  watching  are  some  of  the 
activities  permitted  here,  but  unlike 
other  areas  designated  for  outdoor 
recreation,  there  will  be  no  roads  nor, 
hopefully,  the  litter  and  vandalism  so 
often  associated  with  easy  accessibil- 
ity. The  only  way  in  is  to  walk,  an 
activity  that  should  not  be  foreign  to 
the  sportsmen  or  naturalist.  — DGP 
Rick  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Not  This  Way 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Upon  ap- 
prehending a jacklighter  this  past  fall, 
I found  that  the  car  contained  not 
only  two  adults  but  also  a 13- year-old 
boy.  As  I issued  the  father  his  citation, 
I asked  him  why  he  had  such  a young 
lad  along  while  engaged  in  this  illegal 
activity.  “Ya  gotta  learn  ’em  ta  hunt 
sometime,”  he  answered.  — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 


Keep  Trying 

VENANGO  COUNTY — Wildlife 
appears  in  the  strangest  places. 
Recently,  the  Venango  County  Buck- 
tails  were  repairing  the  trap  on  their 
trap  range  and  found  a nest  of  field 
mice  inside  the  machine.  Could  this 
have  been  the  proverbial  “better 
mousetrap?” — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Oil 
City. 


ERIE  COUNTY — I’ve  investigated 
some  unusual  damage  complaints,  but 
this  is  one  for  the  books.  Some  resi- 
dents in  Erie  started  feeding  a turkey 
which  came  from  Presque  Isle  State 
Park.  During  the  winter,  the  bird  lived 
in  their  backyards  and  roosted  on 
house  and  garage  rooftops,  and  then 
started  using  a car  roof  and  hood  as  a 
roosting  site.  Despite  continued  har- 
assing and  discontinued  feeding,  the 
bird  persisted — $90  worth  of  repairs 
on  the  car.  Following  a helpful  sug- 
gestion from  neighboring  officer  Russ 
Meyer,  we  set  a funnel  trap  baited 
with  corn  and  caught  the  bird.  Trap 
and  transfer  in  the  city!  — DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 

Cooperation 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  While  ad- 
justing to  my  new  position  as  a land 
management  officer,  I would  like  to 
pause  and  look  back  for  a moment.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  deputy  game 
protectors  of  Indiana  County  for  their 
long  hours  of  dedication  to  the  grow- 
ing job  of  enforcing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law.  I would  also  like  to  thank 
all  my  other  friends  in  Indiana  County 
who  offered  their  assistance  over  the 
years.  A special  note  of  thanks  to  the 
state  and  local  police  who  helped 
make  my  job  a little  easier  over  the 
past  ten  years  is  also  in  order. — DGP 
James  E.  Deniker,  Homer  City. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  While 
working  the  Klondike  Derby  for  the 
Penn’s  Woods  Boy  Scout  Council  at 
Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  Deputy 
Don  Zimmerman  and  I received  some 
new  information  about  the  otter  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  had  on  display  the 
furs  of  ten  Pennsylvania  mammals. 
One  was  an  otter  pelt  and  next  to  it 
was  a white  weasel  (ermine)  pelt.  Sev- 
eral scouts  informed  us  that  the  brown 
otter  pelt  was  that  of  a summer  otter 
and  the  white  pelt  was  from  a winter 
otter.  When  we  asked  the  boys  about 
the  large  size  difference,  they  ex- 
plained that  because  food  is  limited  in 
the  winter.  Mother  Nature  makes  the 
otter  smaller  so  it  does  not  need  as 
much.  I didn’t  know  that!  — DGP 
Denver  A.  McDowell,  Carrolltown. 


She  Knew 

SNYDER  COUNTY—  On  March  30 
as  she  was  going  off  to  school,  my 
little  girl  said,  “Dad,  it’s  about  time 
we  get  some  little  animals  to  take  care 
of,  isn’t  it?”  I informed  her  that  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  that  for 
a month  or  two.  When  she  came  home 
from  school  that  day,  there  sat  dad 
and  mom  trying  to  bottle  feed  four 
three-week-old  red  fox  pups.  The  first 
thing  out  of  her  mouth  was,  “I  told 
you  so!” — DGP  John  Roller,  Beaver- 
town. 


Come  On 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  The 
SPORT  program  is  working  pretty 
well,  but  there  are  still  too  many 
people  who  will  not  get  involved 
when  they  see  a violation.  Recently, 
while  fifty  people  were  watching  a 
large  flock  of  whistling  swans  in  a 
field,  three  men  in  a pickup  truck 
sped  through  the  field  and  into  the 
flock  of  swans,  apparently  just  for 
fun,  to  see  them  scatter.  Harassing 
wildlife  with  a motor  vehicle  is  a vio- 
lation of  the  Game  Law,  and  in  the 
case  of  waterfowl,  it  is  also  a violation 
of  federal  laws.  Not  one  of  the  persons 
who  witnessed  the  violation  phoned  in 
a report,  but  one  woman  from  Gettys- 
burg wrote  me  a letter  and  gave  me  a 
description  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
license  number.  Because  of  her  action 
the  violator  was  apprehended  and 
prosecuted.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
out  of  all  the  people  who  took  the  time 
to  stop  and  enjoy  these  beautiful 
birds,  only  one  took  time  to  report  this 
thoughtless  violation.  This  “let  the 
other  guy  do  it  attitude”  helps  many 
violators  get  away  scot-free.  — DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Successful 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  The 
beaver  trapping  season  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  county  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever.  I checked  518  beavers 
taken  from  Erie,  Warren,  Venango 
and  Crawford  counties.  Even  with 
the  large  harvest,  there  are  still  signs 
of  overpopulation  in  some  areas. — 
DGP  Will  Wingo,  Centerville. 


Sure  They  Do 

FULTON  COUNTY—  While  put- 
ting on  several  school  programs  dur- 
ing National  Wildlife  Week,  I asked 
the  kids  if  they  knew  what  week  it 
was.  Most  of  them  did.  The  word  is 
getting  out  in  a big  way.  — DGP  Mark 
Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 
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Friends  Across  the  Border 

PERRY  COUNTY— l recently  had 
the  opportunity,  along  with  Division 
Supervisor  Paul  Glenny  and  Deputy 
Game  Protectors  John  Deitzler  and 
Charles  Logry,  to  attend  a conserva- 
tion officers  workshop  in  Ottawa,  On- 
tario. The  meeting  was  highly  inter- 
esting and  informative,  and  the  social 
time,  spent  talking  with  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  Personnel,  was 
really  rewarding.  Although  many 
miles  separate  our  two  agencies,  the 
problems  faced  by  both  are  similar. 
Many  thanks  to  a wonderful  group  of 
men,  for  inviting  us  to  take  part  in 
their  program.  — DGP  LeRoy  Everett, 
Newport. 


Early  Bird? 

LEBANON  COUNTY—  After  hear- 
ing woodcock  peenting  at  12:30  a.m. 
this  spring,  I looked  through  the  liter- 
ature to  see  if  this  had  been  noted  any 
place  else.  Every  reference  I checked 
stated  the  normal  nuptual  flights 
occur  at  dawn  and  dusk,  with  dusk 
being  the  best  time  to  watch  this  ludi- 
crous looking  bird  go  through  its  an- 
tics. Deputy  Dick  Bucks  was  with  me 
and  wondered  if  floodlights  in  the 
area  made  the  birds  think  it  was  dusk 
through  the  whole  night.  If  so,  those 
timberdoodles  must  have  been  aw- 
fully tired  by  morning. — DGP  G.  W. 
Smith,  Lebanon. 


Remember  What? 

Before  showing  a film  to  a group  of 
kids,  I give  each  viewer  a question 
they  must  answer  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  film  as  an  aid  to  hold  their  atten- 
tion. Following  a recent  showing,  I 
asked  a little  girl  what  her  question 
had  been.  She  replied  “Meadow 
Mouse”  and  then  repeated  “Meadow 
Mouse”  for  the  answer.  It  seems  she 
couldn’t  remember  what  the  question 
had  been  and  neither  could  I,  so  I ac- 
cepted her  answer  and  made  a mental 
note  to  remind  future  groups  to  re- 
member their  questions  as  well  as 
the  answer.  — CIA  John  Badger, 
Ligonier. 


File  or  Fine 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I was  recently 
reminded  of  the  poor  cooperation 
many  so-called  sportsmen  put  into  our 
deer  management  program.  Success- 
ful hunters  are  required  by  law  to 
report  their  deer  harvest  within  five 
days.  I recently  checked  the  names  of 
twenty-nine  successful  local  hunters 
who  harvested  deer  last  season.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  only  11  reported  their 
harvest  as  required  by  law — that’s 
only  about  38  percent.  I only  hope 
that  after  a friendly  visit  and  a fine 
they  do  not  “forget”  to  report  their 
deer  in  the  future.  By  the  way,  you 
didn’t  forget  your  income  tax  report, 
did  you?—  DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


Try  Something  Legal 

BLAIR  COUNTY — I recently 
apprehended  two  individuals  for 
catching  trout  in  closed  season,  in  a 
closed  stream,  and  without  a fishing 
license.  Upon  taking  the  information 
from  the  individuals,  I asked  one  his 
occupation.  He  stated,  “This  is  it — 
poaching  fish!”  After  a short  delay  he 
then  stated,  “I  think  I’ll  give  this  up 
also.” — DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Holli- 
daysburg. 
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YORK  COUNTY — In  answer  to  a 
complaint  from  a homeowner  about 
squirrels  that  had  taken  up  residence 
in  the  crawl  space  above  his  dining 
room,  I delivered  a box  trap  and 
showed  him  how  to  use  it.  Two  days 
later  I received  a call  that  I could 
come  and  pick  up  the  trap  as  the  com- 
plainants decided  they  could  live  with 
the  squirrels  but  could  not  afford  to 
keep  replacing  their  dining  room  ceil- 
ing. It  seems  the  man  of  the  house  fell 
through  the  ceiling  while  placing  the 
trap.  — DGP  R.  W.  Ruths,  Mt.  Wolf. 


9 to  5? 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— While  serving  a warrant  on  an  in- 
dividual for  failure  to  respond  to  a 
citation  for  littering,  his  mother  be- 
came very  disturbed  with  us.  She 
stated  that  we  had  no  business  being 
where  we  were  (in  an  area  of  strip- 
mines  and  woods),  and  that  we  also 
had  no  business  working  during  night- 
time hours.  I couldn’t  resist  the  urge 
to  ask  her  what  she  thought  I should 
be  doing  at  night.  She  replied, 
“Washing  dishes.”  I wanted  to  show 
her  my  dishpan  hands  but  it  probably 
wouldn’t  have  mattered  much  at  that 
time  anyway. — DGP  James  M.  Kaza- 
kavage,  Sunbury. 


New  Faces 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Once  every 
three  or  four  years,  the  Game  Com- 
mission hires  a new  group  of  trainees 
to  become  game  protectors  or  land 
managers.  As  you  read  this  Field  Note 
a new  class  of  trainees  has  just  begun  a 
ten-month  period  of  intensive  training 
at  the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  near  Brock- 
way. These  individuals,  some  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest,  will  graduate 
next  March  and  receive  assignments 
throughout  the  commonwealth. 
Those  of  us  in  the  field  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  the  new  trainees  and  wish 
them  every  success.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  Re- 
cently, we  arrested  an  individual  for 
illegal  beaver  trapping.  During  the 
investigation  he  revealed  he  was  going 
to  Alaska  soon.  He  was  found  guilty  at 
a hearing  before  the  district  justice 
and  the  following  day  this  ad  ap- 
peared in  the  classified  section  of  the 
newspaper:  “To  the  Crawford  County 
Game  Protector:  I’m  Gone,  Bye, 
Bye!”  and  his  name.  A warrant  has 
been  issued  for  non-payment,  but  “the 
boss”  said  NO  on  my  request  for  travel 
to  Alaska  to  pick  him  up.  — DGP  Dave 
Myers,  Linesville. 
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26,772  Deer,  110  Bears  Killed  on 
Pennsylvania  Highways 


HE  NUMBER  of  deer  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  highways  by 
Game  Commission  personnel  in  1980 
was  26,772,  according  to  the  final 
compilation  made  by  the  state  agency. 

The  number  of  carcasses  picked  up 
last  year  was  up  from  the  25,690 
recorded  in  1979.  However,  the  figure 
is  well  short  of  the  record  29,914 
picked  up  in  1975.  The  figures  include 
only  those  animals  which  are  phys- 
ically removed  from  the  state’s  roads 
by  Game  Commission  personnel. 

Although  there  is  no  absolute  corre- 
lation between  the  number  of  deer 
killed  on  roads  and  the  total  deer 
population,  it  is  true  that  the  number 
of  whitetails  in  the  state  in  1980  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  1979. 

Disposal 

Disposal  of  each  deer  killed  on  a 
highway  usually  involves  at  least  sev- 
eral man-hours  of  time  and  several 
dozen  miles  of  travel.  Some  of  the  cost 
of  deer  disposal  is  borne  by  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunters,  whose  purchases  of 
hunting  licenses  pay  part  of  the  bill 
for  removing  the  animals  from  the 
state’s  roads.  But  many  are  removed 
by  deputy  game  protectors  at  their 
own  expense. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer 
kill  last  year  were  Bucks  with  1112; 
Butler,  1105;  Westmoreland,  1088; 
Venango,  945;  and  Jefferson,  767. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in 
the  state  last  year,  other  than  those 
taken  by  hunters,  came  to  33,474,  just 
about  300  more  than  the  figure  for 
1979. 

The  number  of  whitetails  killed  by 
dogs  last  year  was  601,  about  average 
for  12  months  but  only  half  as  many  as 
during  the  preceding  year.  Dogs  were 
most  deadly  in  Susquehanna  County, 
where  they  killed  100  deer;  in  Somer- 
set County,  where  they  pulled  down 


48;  and  in  Bradford  County,  where 
they  took  46. 

In  1980,  1129  deer  were  killed  for 
crop  damage,  a decrease  from  the 
1200  of  the  preceding  year. 

Last  year  game  protectors  recorded 
4333  illegal  deer  kills,  an  increase 
from  4271  chalked  in  1979. 

Losses  of  deer  in  other  categories  in 
1980  totaled  639,  compared  to  885  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  bears  killed  on  high- 
ways continues  to  climb  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Last  year,  vehicles  took  the 
lives  of  110  bruins,  compared  to  83 
the  preceding  year. 

Twenty- seven  illegal  bear  kills  were 
recorded  in  this  state  last  year,  and  33 
were  killed  for  damaging  crops.  One 
bear  was  killed  by  dogs,  and  nine 
other  incidents  of  bruin  mortality 
were  recorded.  Total  out-of- season 
bear  mortality  for  1980  was  180,  com- 
pared to  231  in  1979. 


DISPOSAL  of  deer  killed  on  highways  is  an 
expensive,  time-consuming  responsibility 
for  district  game  protectors  and  their 
deputies. 
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Three  Orphaned  Cub  Bears  Fine 


HREE  ORPHANED  cub  bears 
recently  introduced  to  foster 
mothers  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  fine 
shape,  according  to  wildlife  managers 
for  the  Game  Commission. 

The  three  cubs  were  abandoned  by 
their  natural  mother  when  a bull- 
dozer destroyed  their  den  in  a Clear- 
field County  mine  shaft  about  ten 
days  after  their  birth  last  winter.  The 
equipment  operator  gathered  up  the 
wildlife  orphans,  which  were  turned 
over  to  Clearfield  County  District 
Game  Protector  Jack  Furlong  later 
that  day. 

Delivered  to  Alt 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  cubs 
were  delivered  to  wildlife  Biologist 
Gary  Alt,  who  introduced  the  1 lb.  3 
oz.  youngsters  into  the  dens  of  three 
females  with  cubs  of  their  own  the 
next  day.  All  three  of  the  sows  imme- 
diately accepted  the  cubs,  and  the  lit- 
tle bruins  readily  took  to  their  new 
families. 

Researchers  have  learned  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  intro- 
ductions of  cubs  are  made  to  sows  if 
the  cubs  have  had  a minimum  of 
handling,  have  not  been  hand  fed, 
and  when  the  sows  are  older,  heavier 
and  more  experienced  in  raising  off- 
spring. 

Wildlifers  were  able  to  introduce 
the  orphaned  cubs  to  their  foster 


families  because  the  locations  of 
females  which  had  given  birth  to  lit- 
ters of  their  own  were  being  moni- 
tored. The  sows  had  previously  been 
captured  and  their  movements  were 
being  tracked  through  radio  equip- 
ment attached  to  their  collars. 

Recently,  the  cubs  were  recovered, 
along  with  their  foster  families,  and 
the  orphans  were  found  to  be  in  excel- 
lent shape. 

One,  a male,  weighed  414  pounds, 
and  had  two  other  cubs  as  litter 
mates.  The  cubs  born  to  the  foster 
mother  weighed  less,  3 14  and  314 
pounds. 

A second  male  weighed  514  pounds, 
and  had  three  litter  mates  about  the 
same  size:  two  cubs  born  to  the  foster 
mother  weighed  514  pounds  and  the 
third  cub  in  the  sow’s  own  litter 
weighed  514  pounds. 

The  third  orphan,  ironically,  is  the 
only  survivor  in  the  third  litter.  When 
the  den  was  checked  after  heavy  Feb- 
ruary rains,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  was  flooded, 
with  only  the  heads  of  the  sow  and 
one  cub  showing.  Apparently,  the 
natural  cubs  in  the  litter  of  the  foster 
mother  had  drowned,  while  the 
larger,  introduced,  cub  survived. 

The  Third  Orphan 

The  third  orphan,  a female, 
weighed  714  pounds,  considerably 
more  than  her  natural  brothers.  Since 
she  is  the  only  cub  now  with  her  foster 
mother,  she  has  a much  larger  supply 
of  mother’s  milk  and  is  growing  faster 
than  her  two  natural  brothers. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  cubs  in 
the  third  den  perished. 

Wildlife  managers  are  confident 
that  the  introductions  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  helping  hand  ex- 
tended to  the  cubs  by  conservation 
officers  and  wildlife  workers  will  pro- 
duce three  healthy  bears  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  lost. 
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HOLDING 


by  JACK  WEAVER 
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Raccoons  are  powerful  animals 
and  often  pull  free  from  traps-^^. 
that  are  anchored  to  an  im-  ^ 

movable  object.  Raccoon  traps  V 

should  be  anchored  to  a light/^-^77" 


RACCOONS 
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1981  Handicapped  Camp-O-Thon 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
and  Park  Society,  Inc.  are  again  sponsoring  a Handicapped  Camp-O-Thon  at 
Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park,  York  County,  which  will  be  held  this  year  from 
August  12-16.  Special  programs,  activities,  and  entertainment  are  planned  for 
the  five-day,  four-night  event.  Park  facilities  have  been  modified  where  needed 
to  permit  easy  and  safe  access  by  the  handicapped — even  a special  ramp  was 
built  out  of  snow  fence  so  persons  confined  to  wheelchairs  can  cross  the  beach 
and  get  to  the  water.  Last  year’s  Camp-O-Thon  was  attended  by  over  100 
handicapped  people  and  all  were  extremely  appreciative  and  had  an  enjoyable 
outdoor  experience.  For  more  information  write:  Camp-O-Thon,  P.O.  Box 
1467,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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3320  Special  Permits  Issued 


Special  permits  issued  during  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  returned 
$44,566  to  the  Game  Fund,  a recent 
compilation  shows. 

During  the  1979-80  fiscal  year, 
3320  special  permits  were  issued, 
compared  to  3200  the  preceding  year 
at  a cost  of  $43,065.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  permits,  1258,  went  to  disabled 
persons,  for  hunting  from  vehicles. 
The  permits  carry  a nominal  fee  of  $1 
each. 

The  greatest  return  to  the  Game 
Fund  was  through  the  issuance  of  328 
fur  dealer  permits  at  a cost  of  $8200. 
The  307  licensed  taxidermists  in  the 
state  paid  $7675  for  the  permits  issued 
to  them.  Private  regulated  shooting 


grounds  operators  paid  $6310  for  their 
141  permits,  while  408  propagators 
paid  $6120  for  theirs. 

Nonresident  fur  dealers  were 
charged  $3400  for  the  34  permits 
issued  to  them,  while  the  165  dog 
training  permits  issued  returned 
$3300  to  the  Game  Fund.  The  final 
major  item  on  the  list  was  the  28  com- 
mercial regulated  shooting  grounds 
permits  issued  in  the  state  at  a cost  of 
$2000. 

For  several  years  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  been  asking  that  the 
Legislature  increase  the  fees  charged 
for  the  special  permits.  Current  fees 
have  been  in  effect  for  many  years, 
and  are  out  of  line  with  today’s  stan- 
dards. 


GAME  NEWS 

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  my 

subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 

□ NEW  □ RENEWAL 

( Check  One) 

In  U.S.  □ 3 Years  $10.50  □ 1 Year  $4.00 

To  Canada  and  all  foreign  countries 
□ $5  per  year  in  U.S.  Currency 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  Twelve  Issues  of  the  Magazine) 

□ $3.50 


Name 


Address  . 
City  . 


(print  plainly) 


State  

( Zip  Code) 

NOTE:  All  remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Mail  payment  to  GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 
Please  allow  60  days  for  first  copy. 
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Bear  Damage 
Claims  Rise 

Bear  damage  claims  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  running  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  probably  will  be 
near  the  $25,000  figure  available,  by 
law,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30. 

In  mid-April  of  1980,  the  145  dam- 
age claims  approved  totaled  $16,863. 
At  the  same  point  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  159  approved  claims  totaled 
$20,139. 

During  the  1979-80  fiscal  year  the 
Game  Commission  paid  234  bear 
damage  claims  totaling  $23,301.  The 
largest  share  of  the  claims,  numbering 
206,  was  for  beehives  lost,  at  a value 
of  $21,630. 

Claims  for  other  losses  in  the  1979- 
80  fiscal  year,  and  the  amounts  paid, 
were:  ducks,  $43.25;  hogs,  $405; 
goats,  $220;  sheep,  $253.50;  rabbits, 
$223.50;  chickens,  $103;  calves,  $422. 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission's  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won't  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


Handgunners  Take  708  Deer 

The  popularity  of  handguns  as  hunting  firearms  continues  to  grow  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Game  Commission  studies  show.  Last  year,  708  handgunners 
reported  harvesting  deer  in  the  state,  an  increase  of  31  over  the  figure  for  the 
previous  year.  During  the  1980-81  seasons,  677  resident  hunters  reported  tak- 
ing whitetails  with  handguns,  while  31  nonresidents  using  handguns  reported 
harvesting  deer. 

Rifles  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  sporting  arm  used  by  successful  deer 
hunters.  Last  year,  113,270  successful  resident  hunters  and  6620  successful 
nonresident  hunters  using  rifles  reported  taking  Keystone  State  whitetails. 
Shotguns  were  used  by  3234  successful  reporting  resident  deer  hunters,  while 
49  nonresidents  reported  using  shotguns  to  take  deer. 

During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  seasons,  79  resident  hunters  and 
five  nonresident  hunters  reported  using  muzzleloaders  to  take  deer.  These  were 
in  addition  to  the  5597  hunters  who  reported  taking  whitetails  during  the 
regular  flintlock  season. 

Nine  resident  hunters  reported  taking  deer  during  the  regular  gunning  season 
with  long  bows.  In  addition,  25  residents  and  three  nonresidents  reported  using 
compound  bows  to  take  deer  during  the  regular  buck  and  antlerless  seasons. 
These  were  in  addition  to  the  5879  successful  bowbenders  who  harvested  white- 
tails  during  the  archery  season. 
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Hunter  Education  Is  Working 

By  Jim  Filkosky 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


IN  1969,  it  became  mandatory  for 
every  first-time  hunter  under  the 
age  of  16  to  successfully  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  he 
could  purchase  a hunting  license. 

Many  times  since  then,  the  ques- 
tion, “Has  hunter  education  resulted 
in  a decrease  in  accidents?”  has  been 
asked. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  record.  We 
believe  you  will  conclude  it  definitely 
is  working. 

Hunting  accidents  have  been  re- 
corded since  1915.  These  figures, 
along  with  the  corresponding  number 
of  licenses  sold  each  year,  have  been 
tabulated.  To  make  the  number  of 
accidents  comparable  on  a year-to- 
year  basis,  the  number  of  accidents 
per  100,000  hunters  has  been  com- 
puted and  is  included.  These  data  ap- 
pear in  Table  1. 

For  the  54-year  period  from  1915 
through  1968,  the  number  of  hunting 
accidents  per  100,000  hunters  aver- 
aged 50.05.  The  lowest  rate  during 
this  period  occurred  during  the  1918 
season  when  it  was  21.49,  and  the 
highest  occurred  in  1931  when  it 
reached  75.46.  For  the  years  since 
1969,  not  only  has  the  average  acci- 
dent rate  been  cut  almost  in  half 
— to  26.91  — but  the  rate  also  has  been 
decreasing  almost  annually  from  the 
41.58  for  1969  to  the  most  recent 
(1979)  figure  of  14.51. 

This  same  trend  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  fatality  rates  which 


averaged  5.62  per  100,000  hunters 
before  1969  and  1.50  since,  and  the 
non-fatal  accident  rates  which  aver- 
aged 44.43  before  and  25.41  since. 

Computations  for  the  1980  season 
cannot  yet  be  made  because  final 
license  sales  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  this  past 
year’s  7 fatalities  is  the  lowest  number 
on  record. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  since  hunter 
education  became  mandatory  in  Penn- 
sylvania, hunting  has  become  a safer 
sport  here.  To  date,  approximately 
875,000  hunters  have  completed  our 
hunter  education  course — a course 
which  has  been  judged  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s finest  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
This  total  also  includes  many  experi- 
enced hunters  who  have  taken  the 
course  on  their  own  initiative. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s program  must  be  attributed 
to  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  3300 
certified  hunter  education  instructors 
who  devote  countless  hours  to  getting 
our  young  hunters  off  on  the  right  foot. 

This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
Every  hunting  accident  is  investigated 
and  reported  on  so  the  primary  causes 
of  such  accidents  can  be  determined. 
When  these  are  known,  it  is  hoped 
that  methods  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating them  can  be  developed  and 
implemented  in  the  hunter  education 
course. 

No  activity  is  accident-free.  But  as 
the  years  go  by  and  a constantly 
increasing  percentage  of  our  hunters 
are  those  who  have  taken  a hunter 
education  course,  our  accident  rate 
should  continue  to  decline. 

Yes — hunter  education  is  working. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  Hunting  Accidents  and  Rates  per 
100,000  Hunters  in  Pennsylvania  From  1915-1979. 


Year 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Fatal 

Accidents 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

Non-Fatal 

Accidents 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

Total 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

1915 

262,887 

29 

11.03 

119 

45.27 

148 

56.30 

1916 

291,084 

30 

10.31 

102 

35.04 

132 

45.35 

1917 

316,062 

26 

8.23 

75 

23.73 

101 

31.96 

1918 

311,768 

19 

6.09 

48 

15.40 

67 

21.49 

1919 

402,258 

35 

8.70 

128 

31.82 

163 

40.52 

1920 

433,965 

43 

9.91 

85 

19.59 

128 

29.50 

1921 

464,132 

29 

6.25 

130 

28.01 

159 

34.26 

1922 

475,861 

37 

7.78 

125 

26.27 

162 

34.04 

1923 

499,544 

55 

11.01 

106 

21.22 

161 

32.23 

1924 

504,130 

38 

7.54 

131 

25.99 

169 

33.52 

1925 

525,045 

52 

9.90 

229 

43.62 

281 

53.52 

1926 

524,042 

47 

8.97 

197 

37.59 

244 

46.56 

1927 

506,501 

65 

12.83 

279 

55.08 

344 

67.92 

1928 

438,917 

45 

10.25 

238 

54.22 

283 

64.48 

1929 

509,926 

56 

10.98 

276 

54.13 

332 

65.11 

1930 

536,401 

59 

11.00 

291 

54.25 

350 

65.25 

1931 

581,746 

72 

12.38 

367 

63.09 

439 

75.46 

1932 

542,703 

54 

9.95 

275 

50.67 

329 

60.62 

1933 

529,303 

31 

5.86 

252 

47.61 

283 

53.47 

1934 

574,690 

28 

4.87 

254 

44.20 

282 

49.07 

1935 

614,929 

55 

8.94 

252 

40.98 

307 

49.92 

1936 

541,697 

23 

4.25 

159 

29.35 

182 

33.60 

1937 

606,618 

45 

7.42 

336 

55.39 

381 

62.81 

1938 

661,730 

50 

7.56 

438 

66.19 

488 

73.75 

1939 

662,901 

44 

6.64 

346 

52.19 

390 

58.83 

1940 

679,168 

43 

6.33 

419 

61.69 

462 

68.02 

1941 

686,356 

26 

3.79 

370 

53.91 

396 

57.70 

1942 

649,215 

26 

4.00 

327 

50.37 

353 

54.37 

1943 

582,734 

27 

4.63 

191 

32.78 

218 

37.41 

1944 

607,900 

23 

3.78 

209 

34.38 

232 

38.16 

1945 

713,621 

37 

5.18 

232 

32.51 

269 

37.70 

1946 

856,020 

29 

3.39 

337 

39.37 

366 

42.76 

1947 

850,435 

29 

3.41 

426 

50.09 

455 

53.50 

1948 

882,925 

23 

2.60 

418 

47.34 

441 

49.95 

1949 

839,947 

25 

2.98 

453 

53.93 

478 

56.91 

1950 

834,172 

16 

1.92 

449 

53.83 

465 

55.74 

1951 

857,322 

25 

2.92 

386 

45.02 

411 

47.94 

1952 

862,821 

24 

2.78 

362 

41.96 

386 

44.74 

1953 

890,447 

34 

3.82 

509 

57.16 

543 

60.98 

1954 

900,113 

21 

2.33 

510 

56.66 

531 

58.99 

1955 

913,013 

19 

2.08 

528 

57.83 

547 

59.91 

1956 

938,064 

30 

3.20 

446 

47.54 

476 

50.74 

1957 

970,517 

14 

1.44 

489 

50.39 

503 

51.83 

1958 

985,070 

27 

2.74 

453 

45.99 

480 

48.73 

1959 

988,803 

17 

1.72 

496 

50.16 

513 

51.88 

1960 

995,768 

27 

2.71 

525 

52.72 

552 

55.43 

1961 

980,045 

23 

2.35 

454 

46.32 

477 

48.67 

1962 

975,848 

16 

1.64 

435 

44.58 

451 

46.22 

1963 

861,756 

18 

2.09 

341 

39.57 

359 

41.66 

1964 

916,352 

17 

1.86 

412 

44.96 

429 

46.82 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  1.  continued 


Year 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Fatal 

Accidents 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

Non-Fatal 

Accidents 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

Total 

Rate/100,000 

hunters 

1965 

953,665 

30 

3.15 

492 

51.59 

522 

54.74 

1966 

993,893 

15 

1.51 

471 

47.39 

486 

48.90 

1967 

1,060,998 

24 

2.26 

456 

42.98 

480 

45.24 

1968 

1,118,696 

25 

2.23 

505 

45.14 

530 

47.38 

Hunter  Education  Became  Mandatoro  For  First-Time 

Hunters 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 


1969 

1,152,012 

28 

2.43 

451 

39.15 

479 

41.58 

1970 

1,183,007 

23 

1.94 

432 

36.52 

455 

38.46 

1971 

1,137,390 

22 

1.93 

373 

32.79 

395 

34.73 

1972 

1,139,605 

19 

1.67 

310 

27.20 

329 

28.87 

1973 

1,184,975 

19 

1.60 

335 

28.27 

354 

29.87 

1974 

1,244,968 

23 

1.85 

326 

26.19 

349 

28.03 

1975 

1,280,023 

14 

1.09 

317 

24.77 

331 

25.86 

1976 

1,281,684 

13 

1.01 

224 

17.48 

237 

18.49 

1977 

1,286,824 

10 

0.78 

237 

18.42 

247 

19.19 

1978 

1,276,883 

17 

1.33 

192 

15.04 

209 

16.37 

1979 

1,275,277 

11 

0.86 

174 

13.64 

185 

14.51 

Table  2.  Average  Accident  Rates  (per  100,000  hunters) 
Before  and  After  Hunter  Education  Became  Mandatory 


Years 


Average  Fatal  Average  Non-fatal  Average  Total 
Accident  Rate  Accident  Rate  Accident  Rate 


1915-1968  5.62 

1969-1979  1.50 


44.43  50.05 

25.41  26.91 


Sooki  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Complete  Guide  to  Game  Animals,  2nd  ed.,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III,  an  Outdoor 
Life  book,  638  pp.  Autographed  copies  from  the  author,  Box  31,  Blairstown,  N.J. 
07825,  $17.20  delivered.  One  of  the  country’s  outstanding  wildlife  photographers, 
Lennie  Rue  is  also  a gifted  naturalist,  hunter  and  writer.  In  this  field  book  of  44 
North  American  mammals,  he  not  only  gives  physical  descriptions,  distributions, 
habits,  etc.,  but  also  lists  information  of  specific  interest  to  hunters,  such  as 
sizes  of  record  individuals.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  sold  over  370,000  copies, 
which  proves  its  usefulness  as  a reference. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  is  no  other  door  to  knowledge  than  the  door  nature  opens;  there  is  no 
truth  except  the  truths  we  discover  in  nature. 

— Luther  Burbank 
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DURING  JULY  the  normal  workload 
on  Game  Lands  consists  of  mow- 
ing food  plots  and  maintaining  man- 
agement roads.  Due  to  the  energy  situ- 
ation we  are  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  of  acreage  we  mow.  Present 
plans  call  for  us  to  mow  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  food  plot  instead  of  its 
entirety.  In  this  manner  we  should  be 
able  to  maintain  these  important  forest 
openings  and  still  control  the  woody 
growth  that  sometimes  attempts  to 
take  over. 

As  a conservation  agency  we  feel  we 
must  do  our  part  toward  energy  conser- 
vation wherever  possible,  while  still 
carrying  out  our  management  plans 
and  other  programs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Besides  being  involved  in  a 
mileage  reduction  program  with  our 
vehicles,  we  also  conserve  energy  by 
this  reduced  mowing  program.  If  you 
happen  to  notice  this  on  your  favorite 
Game  Land  this  fall,  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  reason  for  it. 

July  7 — Today  was  spent  on  road 
maintenance  work  on  SGL  12.  As  I 
would  be  on  vacation  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  I was  busy  laying  out  the  work 
the  crew  should  accomplish  during 
that  time.  Progress  had  been  fairly 
good  to  this  point,  our  only  problem 
being  that  we  had  struck  solid  rock 
where  a culvert  was  to  be  installed.  The 
weather  had  been  mostly  hot  and  dry, 
therefore  we  hadn’t  been  hampered  by 
muddy  working  conditions. 

Tonight  was  spent  doing  monthly 
reports  and  paperwork  in  the  office.  I 
had  a few  phone  calls  to  make,  with 
some  last  minute  instructions  to  pass 
on  before  the  start  of  vacation  - which, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  started  by  the  time 
the  reports  were  done. 

July  17 -I  started  the  day  where  I 
had  left  off  a few  weeks  ago,  at  the  road 
maintenance  site  on  SGL  12.  Because 
it  had  been  so  dry,  Barry  Harshbarger 
wasn’t  able  to  do  a real  good  job  with 
the  road  grader.  A dirt  road  will  work  up 
much  better  if  it  is  damp.  I told  him  to 
do  the  best  he  could  and  maybe  we’d 
perform  a rain  dance  later.  We  were 
about  half  done  with  the  project,  and 
running  slightly  behind  where  we 
figured  we  should  be. 

July  18— I was  at  SGL  219  this  morn- 


Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 

ing,  checking  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion at  the  waterfowl  area.  The  contrac- 
tor was  building  forms  in  preparation 
for  pouring  concrete  at  the  drawdown 
control  structure.  After  conferring  with 
the  SCS  inspector  at  the  site,  I returned 
to  the  office  to  do  paperwork  that  had 
accumulated  during  vacation. 

July  23—  Planning  is  an  important 
and  ongoing  part  of  a land  manager’s 
job.  Yesterday  the  land  managers  met 
with  the  Harrisburg  and  Division  Office 
Staff  at  the  Dallas  office.  We  were  intro- 
duced to  a new  “comprehensive  plan- 
ning” system  that  would  be  going  into 
effect  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
system  didn’t  seem  to  make  much 
sense  at  first,  but  the  more  we  kicked  it 
around  the  clearer  it  became.  Some 
new  reports  would  be  required  and 
some  old  ones  abolished. 

I sat  at  my  desk  today  doing  some  of 
the  preliminary  paperwork  required  by 
this  system.  If  I get  my  foremen  to- 
gether for  a day,  we  should  be  able  to 
get  a lot  of  this  information  down  on 
paper  and  have  the  first  step  com- 
pleted. 

July  24  — I met  John  Booth  inTowanda 
this  morning  and  we  drove  to  SGL  219. 
After  checking  the  construction  prog- 
ress at  the  waterfowl  area,  we  located 
Russ  Newhart  and  his  crew.  They  were 
mowing  some  of  the  clover  and  trefoil 
strips  which  are  quite  abundant  on  this 
Game  Land. 
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You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania  ■ 


Since  Pete  Adams’  crew  was  helping 
on  the  road  project,  I had  to  bring  Russ’s 
crew  in  from  Susquehanna  County  to 
do  the  mowing.  They  have  worked  here 
before  from  time  to  time,  so  are  slightly 
familiar  with  the  area.  Dave  Breese  and 
Mark  Kasten  told  us  that  Russ  had 
placed  his  thermos  and  lunch  in  the 
shade  yesterday  and  then  forgot  which 
strip  it  was  on.  He  had  to  find  it,  as  no 
one  would  share  lunch  with  him. 

In  the  afternoon  John  and  I went  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  county  to  check 
the  road  work  on  SGL  12.  John  gave  us 
some  pointers  and  remarked  that  he 
felt  we  were  doing  a good  job  at  this 
point. 

July  25  — 1 had  the  opportunity  to  get 
together  with  my  foremen  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  comprehensive  planning 
system.  We  went  over  the  reports  re- 
quired and  what  information  went 
where.  We  also  had  a chance  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  our  current  management 
practices  and  what  we  should  be  doing 
on  certain  Game  Lands  in  the  future.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a very  informative  day 
for  all. 

July  29  — The  last  two  days  have 
been  taken  up  entirely  on  the  road  work 
project  and  it’s  just  as  dry  here  now  as 


it  was  last  week.  As  Barry  finishes  grad- 
ing a stretch  of  road,  we  go  over  it  with 
the  road  rake  and  remove  the  larger 
stones  and  sod.  Sometimes  you  can’t 
see  the  operator  for  the  dust  cloud.  It 
doesn’t  take  too  much  imagination  to 
realize  how  we  all  look  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

July  30—  I spent  today  on  SGL  219  at 
Warren  Center.  I checked  in  with  Walt 
Hamlin  and  Tom  House,  the  SCS  in- 
spectors at  the  waterfowl  dam  con- 
struction site.  Work  was  coming  along 
okay  but  it  was  slightly  behind  sche- 
dule at  this  point. 

As  I would  be  issuing  fuelwood  per- 
mits here  in  a few  weeks,  I needed  to 
lay  out  some  areas  to  be  cut.  I chose  a 
wooded  border  next  to  a food  plot  and 
an  overgrown  hedgerow.  Both  the 
border  and  hedgerow  contained  apple 
trees,  juneberry,  hornbeam,  and  some 
blueberry  and  grape.  By  cutting  out  the 
rest  of  the  trees  for  firewood,  mostly 
red  maple,  and  piling  the  brush  for 
small  game  cover,  this  area  should  pro- 
vide much  food  and  cover  in  the  com- 
ing years.  While  marking  the  sale,  I 
observed  several  deer  and  two  broods 
of  grouse  in  the  area.  I should  be  able 
to  issue  seven  fuelwood  permits  in  this 
area. 

July  31  - 1 closed  out  the  month  by 
spending  the  day  on  SGL  12  with  the 
two  crews  working  on  the  road.  We 
have  been  sampling  the  blueberries 
here  on  occasion  and  after  quitting 
time  I picked  several  quarts  to  take 
home  for  pie  and  pancakes.  This  area 
gets  a lot  of  attention  from  berry  pick- 
ers. Since  the  monthly  reports  are  due, 
tonight  found  me  in  the  office  behind 
the  desk  pounding  the  typewriter  once 
again. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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LAST  YEAR,  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  District 
Directors  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation presented  their  first  award  to 
two  school  districts  with  exemplary 
environmental  education  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
This  program  is  similar  to  the  one 
funded  by  Allis  Chalmers  that  recog- 
nizes the  efforts  of  an  individual  edu- 
cator. The  new  program,  however, 
applauds  school  districts  which  recog- 
nize the  value  of  environmental  educa- 
tion and  have  developed  an  outstand- 
ing EE  program. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  secondary 
school  award,  and  the  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  is  the  Upper  Dublin 
School  District  of  Fort  Washington. 
This  program  is  outstanding  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
such  an  effort  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

The  Upper  Dublin  program  revolves 
around  a 43-acre  tract  of  land  known  as 
Robbins  Park  for  Environmental  Stud- 
ies. The  park  is  owned  by  the  local 
township  but  the  environmental  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  school  dis- 
trict, an  unusual  arrangement  that 
opens  the  site  for  use  by  area  paro- 
chial schools  and  community  groups 
as  well  as  the  public  school  system. 

Robbins  Park  is  surrounded  by  the 
developments  and  streets  typical  of 
sprawling  suburbs.  Within  its  boundar- 
ies, however,  is  an  area  set  aside  for 
appreciation  and  learning.  The  only 
buildings  are  a 22  x 34-foot  log  cabin, 
which  serves  as  a nerve  center  for  park 
operations,  and  a stone  springhouse 
reconstructed  by  students  from  frag- 
ments of  the  foundation  walls. 


The  park  also  has  a bird  blind,  handi- 
capped trail,  a weather  station  and 
three  miles  of  walking  trails. 

Overseeing  the  operation  of  all  this 
is  a remarkable  educator,  Dr.  William 
Ritter.  He  is  as  remarkable  as  the  pro- 
gram he  runs.  It  might  seem  at  this 
point  that  Ritter’s  position  as  director 
of  such  a facility  would  be  a dream 
come  true.  Countless  frustrated  teach- 
ers across  the  state  would  be  exhila- 
rated to  have  such  resources.  And  yet, 
it  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
gram becomes  most  truly  outstanding. 

Ritter  has  led  the  development  of 
this  community-wide  effort  on  a strictly 
volunteer  basis.  Elementary  students 
who  visit  the  park  one  to  four  times 
each  year  are  taught  by  high  school 
students  — not  by  paid  teachers.  A 
dedicated  group  of  community  adults 
assists  in  a variety  of  ways,  lending 
their  experience  and  expertise  to  the 
students’  efforts. 

Junior  Naturalists 

Ritter  himself  is  an  elementary  prin- 
cipal who  finds  time  to  coordinate  the 
park’s  programs  in  and  around  his  ad- 
ministrative duties.  Only  during  the 
summer  months  is  someone  hired. 
That  job  normally  goes  to  a college  stu- 
dent who  trains  school  students  as 
junior  naturalists.  These  trainees  then 
conduct  summer  programs  for  Bible 
schools,  senior  citizens  and  a wide 
variety  of  community  organizations 
visiting  the  park. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Ritter  credits 
most  of  the  work  at  the  park  to  student 
efforts.  Every  bridge,  trail  and  learning 
station  has  been  developed  and  named 
by  student  volunteers.  The  curriculum, 
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including  specific  learning  activities, 
has  been  designed,  written  and  illus- 
trated by  students.  Ritter  feels  that  stu- 
dents can  often  teach  students  as  ef- 
fectively as  can  adults.  And  they  often 
have  a way  of  making  the  lessons  more 
interesting  and  motivating  to  young- 
sters. 

This  volunteer  effort  becomes  a bit 
more  understandable  when  the  pro- 
gram’s development  is  understood.  In 
1968,  Ritter’s  ecology  club  in  the  high 
school  began  to  conduct  overnight 
camping  trips  for  sixth-graders.  Club 
members  acted  as  teacher/counselors 
for  their  young  charges.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  the  club  used  area  farms 
and  other  convenient  wild  areas  for 
their  work. 

Private  Donations 

Then,  in  1974,  Mrs.  Edward  Cheston 
donated  30  acres  to  the  township  to  be 
used  for  education.  Another  local  resi- 
dent, Eleanor  Robbins,  and  a contrac- 
tor contributed  an  additional  13  acres. 
Robbins  Park  was  born.  Mrs.  Cheston, 
93,  lives  next  to  the  park  and  keeps  ac- 
tive by  visiting  and  teaching  classes  at 
area  convalescent  homes.  Even  though 
she  was  the  major  land  contributor, 
Mrs.  Cheston  insisted  that  the  park  be 
named  after  Eleanor  Robbins  so  that 
children  might  connect  their  experi- 
ences at  the  park  with  the  familiar  bird. 

So  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Up- 
per Dublin  program  used  students  and 
adult  volunteers  as  teachers,  curricu- 
lum developers  and  laborers.  An  inten- 
sive training  program,  including  first- 
hand experience,  prepares  the  high 
school  students  for  their  role  as 
teacher/counselors  with  young  stu- 
dents. The  older  students  leave  their 
classes  to  work  with  the  elementary 
classes  at  the  classroom  and  then  at 
the  park  when  the  actual  visit  takes 
place.  This  kind  of  opportunity  is  inval- 
uable experience  for  students  looking 
forward  to  careers  in  education,  psy- 
chology, social  work  or  any  role  where 
working  successfully  with  people  is  im- 
portant. It’s  a toss  up  as  to  who  learns 


the  most  — the  student/teachers  or  the 
elementary  students.  Actually,  both 
groups  benefit. 

Other  programs  across  the  state  util- 
ize secondary  students  from  time  to 
time  in  this  way,  but  few  have  such  a 
broad  program  fully  dependent  upon 
student  volunteers.  Regularly  sche- 
duled visits,  Saturday  workshops  and 
summer  sessions  are  all  taught  by  stu- 
dents and  adult  volunteers. 

The  Upper  Dublin  idea  is  not  easily 
transplanted  to  other  districts,  but 
numerous  aspects  of  it  can  help  dis- 
tricts which  are  trying  to  develop 
environmental  programs  on  a limited 
budgets.  Ritter  and  his  staff  of  volun- 
teers have  tried  many  approaches - 
some  more  successful  than  others.  For 
that  reason,  this  program  should 
become  a model  that  other  districts 
can  visit  and  observe,  taking  home 
ideas  that  are  applicable  to  their  own 
situations. 

Robbins  Park  does  not  have  mate- 
rials to  send  but  would  welcome  visits 
by  individuals  trying  to  get  a program 
underway.  Contact  Dr.  William  Ritter, 
Upper  Dublin  School  District,  Loch 
Alsh  Avenue,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 
19034. 


How  Many? 

Several  months  ago,  OWL  featured 
an  activity  in  which  a certain  wise  but 
poor  man  tricked  his  king  into  giving 
him  grains  of  rice  on  the  squares  of  a 
chessboard.  The  idea  was  that  Square 
No.  1 received  one  grain  and  each  suc- 
cessive square  received  double  the 
amount  on  the  previous  square  until  all 
64  squares  were  filled  — if  that  would 
be  possible. 

Well,  one  of  our  readers,  Maurice 
Shook  of  Williamsport,  took  the  time  to 
calculate  the  number  of  grains  on  the 
64th  square  - 9,223,372,241 ,654,775,808, 
or  more  than  9 quintillion  rice  grains! 
Now  you  know  the  answer  in  case  you 
give  this  problem  to  your  youngsters. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Shook! 
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SOME  PEOPLE  study  the  classi- 
fieds. Others  scour  star  charts, 
woodstove  brochures,  or  sporting 
goods  catalogs.  I look  at  topographic 
maps. 

A topographic  map,  or  topo,  is  an 
accurate  visual  representation  of  a 
chunk  of  land,  depicting  a wide  range 
of  geographic  and  manmade  features. 
Depending  on  local  relief  and  vegeta- 
tion, a topo  can  be  a work  of  art 
worth  hanging  on  your  wall.  Often  it 
is  a lively  document  of  local  culture 
and  history.  Topos  are  useful  to 
hunters,  trappers,  fishermen,  for- 
agers, birdwatchers,  backpackers, 
loggers,  miners,  land  planners — in 
short,  to  anyone  interested  in  any- 
thing outdoors. 

Topos  of  the  7 Vfe -minute  series,  the 
most  useful  line,  sell  for  $1.25.  Like 
everything  else,  they’ve  felt  inflation’s 
squeeze,  in  1937  they  cost  a dime.  But 
even  at  today’s  price,  a topo  remains 
one  of  the  few  authentic  bargains  a 
person  can  latch  onto. 

I own  dozens  of  topos  and  am  con- 
stantly investing  in  new  ones.  The 
maps,  folded  into  green-and-white 
rectangles,  are  wedged  into  a book- 
shelf beside  a row  of  blue- jacketed 
field  guides.  Both  impart  a reassuring 
sense  of  massed  practicality,  like 
ranked  firewood  or  rows  of  home- 
canned  vegetables.  But  the  topos  do 
more:  they  fire  my  imagination  with 
their  powers  of  transport. 

Interesting  History 

There’s  an  interesting  history 
behind  these  beautiful,  detailed 
maps.  In  the  1860s  and  1870s,  four 
separate  expeditions  were  receiving 
federal  funds  to  map  portions  of  the 
American  West.  Lieutenant  George 
Wheeler  was  knocking  about  the 
Southwest,  surveying  lands  appropri- 
ated from  Mexico  two  decades  earlier. 
John  Wesley  Powell  (he  would  become 
the  first  white  man  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  Grand  Canyon)  was 
charting  the  convoluted  Colorado 
Plateau.  Clarence  King  was  mapping 
eastward  from  California.  And  Ferdi- 
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nand  Hayden  (the  famous  valley  in 
Yellowstone  Park  is  named  after  him) 
was  scouting  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

As  might  be  expected,  competition 
sprang  up  between  the  principals, 
causing  squabbles,  delays,  and  dupli- 
cations. In  1879  a fed-up  Congress 
threw  water  on  the  combatants  with 
an  Act  creating — guess  what — a new 
federal  agency.  They  called  it  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  Survey,  based  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  has  for  the  last 
century  conducted  geological  research, 
inventoried  water  resources,  overseen 
mineral  development  on  federal  lands, 
and,  of  course,  made  maps.  All  kinds 
of  maps.  Maps  of  volcanoes,  maps  of 
Mars  and  the  moon,  degree  days, 
atmospheric  pollution,  sunshine,  rain- 
fall, tides,  zip  codes,  divorce  and  mar- 
riage rates,  dentists  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, and  even  maps  of  topographic 
mapping  progress. 

Although  fascinating,  most  of  these 
maps  have  limited  utility  for  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  More  useful  are  two  sets 
of  topographic  maps,  the  15-minute 
and  7 Va -minute  series,  which  together 
cover  some  86  percent  of  the  United 
States.  (About  65  percent  of  the 
nation  has  been  reduced  to  the  IVi- 
minute  maps.  If  the  whole  country 
were  mapped  and  the  sheets  laid  out 
in  one  big  chart,  they  would  cover 
five  acres.) 
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Maps  of  the  15-minute  series  repre- 
sent plots  of  land  15  minutes  of  latitude 
by  15  minutes  of  longitude.  Their 
scale  is  one  map  unit  to  62,500  land 
units,  or  approximately  one  inch  to 
one  mile.  The  7lAs,  more  detailed  and 
useful,  cover  7 Vi  minutes  of  latitude 
by  7 Vt  of  longitude,  with  one  inch 
equaling  2000  feet. 

In  compiling  a topographic  map 
(also  called  a quadrangle,  or  simply  a 
quad),  technicians  use  aerial  photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  plotting  instru- 
ments, and  field  data  to  locate  a 
cornucopia  of  detail.  Various  symbols 
and  colors  represent  woodlands,  or- 
chards, marshes,  dunes,  glaciers, 
rivers,  rapids,  intermittent  streams, 
springs,  waterfalls,  and  many  other 
terrain  features.  In  rural  areas,  in- 
dividual buildings  (my  cottage  in- 
cluded) show  up  as  tiny  black  squares. 
Cities  and  towns  get  a pink  wash.  The 
maps  also  show  dams,  schools, 
churches,  oil  tanks,  gas  lines,  quar- 
ries, exposed  shipwrecks,  railroads, 
highways,  logging  trails,  footpaths, 
and  scads  of  other  manmade  addi- 
tions, including  the  imaginary  lines — 
township,  municipal,  county,  state, 
and  so  on — that  people  assign  to  the 
earth. 

Topos  also  capture  verticality.  Thin 


brown  contour  lines  overlie  a map  like 
the  whorls  of  a fingerprint.  On  a 7lA , 
each  line  stands  for  20  feet  of  up  or 
down  change.  With  a little  practice, 
the  eye  can  scan  a sheet  and  see  cliffs, 
canyons,  flats,  swales,  rolling  hills, 
mountains. 

Of  course,  all  this  detail  would  be 
worse  than  useless  if  it  weren’t  accu- 
rate; oil  prospectors  might  snoop  in 
the  wrong  places,  hikers  blunder  off 
cliffs,  and  fishermen  cast  their  lines  in 
briar  patches.  In  1941,  the  Geological 
Survey  adopted  standards  for  the 
7 Vi -minute  series  requiring  90  per- 
cent of  all  points  to  achieve  one-fif- 
tieth of  an  inch  accuracy  tolerance. 
Translated  to  the  actual  landscape, 
this  means  that  the  streamside  bench 
you  pick  as  an  ideal  campsite  will  be 
within  40  feet  of  where  the  map  says  it 
is.  People  who  should  know  about 
such  things  say  that  most  Survey  maps 
are  much  more  precise  than  the  rules 
require. 

They  are  plenty  accurate  for  my 
standards,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion have  kept  me  from  getting  lost,  or 
at  least  inconveniently  delayed  out- 
side the  bounds  of  civilization.  Topos 
have  also  helped  me  find  prospective 
morel  patches,  deer  crossings,  cliffs 
where  bobcats  might  den,  streams 
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harboring  herpetological  oddities, 
solitude,  old  house  foundations, 
skinny-dipping  ponds,  and,  although 
I didn’t  trust  the  technique  at  first, 
grouse  and  woodcock. 

One  of  my  friends  approaches 
upland  bird  hunting  scientifically. 
Several  years  ago  he  bought  all  the 
quadrangles  for  an  area  we  hunt.  He 
took  a red  pencil  and  circled  a dozen 
or  so  white  patches  that  interrupted 
the  green  woodland  overlay.  “Revert- 
ing fields,”  he  announced.  “Aspen, 
hawthorn,  raspberry,  grapes.  Good 
grouse  food.”  He  found  green  stip- 
pling in  forests  far  from  any  road. 
“Abandoned  orchards.”  He  marked 
off  a flat  the  creek  bent  around.  “Just 
the  kind  of  place  a flight  woodcock 
would  pitch  into.” 

I snorted.  “Grouse  are  where  you 
find  ’em.  And  I don’t  think  a wood- 
cock would  land  there.  Looks  too 
swampy.” 

We  tested  his  deductions  the  first 
week  of  season.  We  found  hawthorn 
thick  enough  to  trip  turtles.  Aspen, 
raspberry,  black  locusts  festooned 
with  grapes,  tired  apple  trees.  And, 
probably  because  each  blank  spot  on 
the  map  was  a good  half-hour’s  walk 
from  the  nearest  road,  few  hunters. 
Grouse?  In  number.  Surpassed,  how- 
ever, by  woodcock  loafing  in  alder 
stands  thick  as  bamboo  groves  that  we 
reached  by  donning  hip  boots,  slog- 
ging across  mud  flats,  and  wading 
swollen  creeks. 

I began  ordering  quadrangles  by 
the  dozen. 

Another  friend  demonstrated  how 
to  fold  my  maps,  delivering  me  from 
interminable  wrestling  with  sheets 
that  insist  on  returning  to  tubular 
form,  the  way  the  Geographical  Sur- 
vey mails  them  to  you.  Here’s  how  to 
do  it.  Unroll  your  map  face  up,  with 
north  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  Secure 
the  corners  with  shotgun  shells, 
bricks,  or  the  business  ends  of  Bowie 
knives,  depending  on  how  stubborn 
your  sheet.  Pick  up  the  right  edge  of 
the  sheet  and  fold  it  back  even  with 
the  left.  Fold  each  half  back  on  itself. 


You  now  have  a tall,  narrow  sheet 
four  layers  thick.  Pick  up  the  sheet 
and  fold  the  top  half  down.  Fold  up 
each  resulting  half  to  form  an  accor- 
dioned  rectangle  5V2  by  6V2  inches, 
with  the  quadrangle  name  staring  at 
you  front  and  back.  Don’t  worry  if 
you  don’t  get  it  perfect.  Anything 
beats  the  perpetual  tube. 

That  same  friend  taught  me  a handy 
formula  for  estimating  rate-of-travel 
on  trails  marked  on  IV2S.  Assume  a 
50-pound  backpack,  uneven  terrain, 
and  a fair  state  of  physical  fitness. 
(The  first  two,  at  least,  are  practically 
givens  for  an  extended  Rocky  Moun- 
tain trek,  like  the  one  on  which  I was 
taught  this  technique.) 

Start  with  a base  rate  of  two  miles 
per  hour.  For  every  1000  feet  you 
must  climb,  add  another  hour.  Ex- 
ample: If  your  route  covers  eight 
miles  and  goes  from  8000  to  10,000 
feet,  figure  on  walking  six  hours.  Add 
an  extra  hour  for  breaks  and  stream 
crossings,  more  if  you  have  to  ford  in 
late  afternoon  when  the  streams  run 
full  of  the  day’s  snowmelt. 

Many  Uses 

Although  a 2000-foot  climb  would 
be  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  the  formula 
works  here,  too.  But  don’t  go  without 
topos  just  because  you’re  not  climbing 
or  traveling  far.  Topos  alert  you  to 
turns  in  the  trail,  cabins,  shelters, 
vistas,  springs,  and  hidden  hollows. 
They  are  also  great  entertainment.  I 
read  them  on  breaks  while  hiking,  or 
at  home,  or  in  the  map  room  of  a local 
library  where  all  the  Pennsylvania 
quadrangles  are  on  file.  I pull  out 
quads  at  random,  or  because  their 
names  intrigue  me:  White  Pine,  Lee 
Fire  Tower,  Cyclone,  Burnt  Cabins, 
Bear  Knob. 

I let  my  eyes  wander  over  the  land. 
Place  names  on  the  maps  ring  with  a 
simple,  descriptive  charm.  Thick 
Mountain.  Hickory  Swale.  Tumbling 
Run.  Shade  Gap.  The  Winehead. 
Spechty  Kopf.  Ganderstep  Knob. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  all  the  Laurel 
and  Trout  runs  carving  Pennsylvania. 
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Bear,  deer,  and  turkey  place  names 
abound.  Panther  Hollow,  Wolf  Run, 
Elk  Fork,  and  Buffalo  Gap  enshrine  a 
vanished  wilderness,  as  do  Indian 
names  that  fairly  flow  off  the  tongue: 
Susquehanna,  Sinnemahoning,  Ma- 
hantango,  Moshannon. 

Plenty  of  Indian  names  decorate  my 
Wyoming  quads,  souvenirs  of  four 
backpacking  trips  in  that  state.  I’ve 
camped  or  hiked  on  Papoose  Creek, 
Squaw  Peak,  Teepee  Creek,  and  Dead 
Indian  Meadows  in  the  Absaroka 
Range.  Absaroka  is  itself  a Crow  word 
meaning  “sparrowhawk,”  the  name 


the  tribe  called  itself.  In  the  Wind 
River  Range  I hiked  the  upper  Green 
River,  where  free  trappers  held  their 
wild-and-wooly  rendezvous  a century 
and  a half  ago. 

There  was  Hurricane  Mesa,  where 
clouds  raced  in  to  blast  the  broad,  flat 
uplift  with  lightning,  driving  us  down 
to  timberline.  Tourist  Creek,  where 
two  full-curl  bighorn  rams  watched  us 
descend.  Beaver  Park,  where  Randy 
spilled  the  butterscotch  pudding. 
Wells  Creek,  where  the  only  path  was 
the  creek  itself,  falling  out  a notch  in 
the  mountain  and  freezing  on  the 
boulders,  and  where  we  looked  at  the 
topo  and  scratched  our  heads  and 
wondered  if  we’d  make  it  without 
ropes.  We  did. 

As  I look  at  my  maps,  the  sheets 
grimy  and  pack-chafed  and  water- 
spotted,  I know  why  I like  topos  so 
much.  Every  time  I unfold  one,  I see 
places  I have  been  or  places  I hope  to 
go- 

I see  meandering,  joining,  strength- 
ening streams,  mountains  rising, 
fields  mingling  with  forests,  cabins 
deep  in  the  woods,  campsites  to  be 
camped  at,  hunting  covers  yet  to  find 
and  the  animals  living  within. 

Sometimes  topos  remind  me  of  the 
treasure  maps  we  drew  when  we  were 
kids.  Only  the  treasures  of  the  quad- 
rangles are  real,  here  and  now,  dwin- 
dling yet  still  attainable,  the  richest 
treasures  we  will  ever  see. 


10,754  Waterfowl  Banded 

The  Game  Commission’s  waterfowl  banding  program,  although  off  about  10 
percent  last  year,  accounted  for  10,754  waterfowl  being  banded  in  1980.  The 
agency’s  banding  efforts  are  in  cooperation  with  the  program  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  northeastern  states  to  keep  abreast  of  waterfowl  popu- 
lations, migration  patterns  and  hunter  success.  Banding  work  has  been  particu- 
larly valuable  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  Game  Commission’s  docu- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  Pennsylvania’s  waterfowl  hunting  zones.  Most  of 
the  waterfowl  are  banded  prior  to  the  season,  with  9,994  being  marked  before 
hunting  began  in  1980.  Almost  all  of  these  waterfowl  are  native  birds. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association  . . . 


Garnished  With  Gold 


ON  JULY  10,  1981,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association 
will  mark  its  Golden  Anniversary, 
marking  fifty  years  of  progress  for 
archery  in  the  commonwealth.  This 
should  be  an  observation  of  note  for 
every  archer  whether  associated  with 
this  organization  or  not,  because  the 
PSAA  has  been  behind  every  advance- 
ment for  archers  and  archery  in  this 
state  since  its  organizational  meeting 
at  Skytop  Lodge  in  the  Poconos  on  the 
same  date  in  1931. 

Its  first  president  was  Paul  H.  Wil- 
cox from  the  village  of  Harford  in  Sus- 
quehanna County.  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Elmer,  of  Wayne,  near  Philadelphia, 
was  named  vice-president,  and 
Claude  R.  Johnson,  Jenkintown, 
became  secretary.  Major  Lyn  G. 
Adams,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws committee. 

Archery  was  already  indebted  to 
several  of  these  heavyweights  in  the 
sport.  Wilcox  and  Adams  had  been  in- 


strumental in  providing  the  first 
breakthrough  for  archery  as  a hunting 
sport  two  years  before,  in  1929,  when 
they  argued  to  have  a bill  passed  in 
the  state  legislature  to  legalize  the 
bow  and  arrow  as  a hunting  arm.  This 
was  the  first  official  recognition  of 
bow  hunting  as  a sport  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  1937,  how- 
ever, that  two  fenced  areas  were 
established  by  the  Game  Commission 
for  exclusive  use  by  bow  hunters. 

Dr.  Elmer  added  diversity  to  the 
officers,  for  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
hunting  with  the  bow.  He  was  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Archery  Association,  formed  in  1879, 
however,  and  won  the  title  of  Cham- 
pion Archer  of  the  U.S.  more  times 
than  any  other  man.  Five  years  before 
this  meeting  his  first  book.  Archery , 
was  published. 

Eighteen  competitors  participated 
in  the  first  championship  tournament 
which  was  held  at  Scranton’s  Ackerly 
Fair  Grounds  in  July  1932.  This  was  a 
weekend  shoot,  and  the  first  events 
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CLAYTON  B.  SHENK  served  as  executive 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  almost  40  of  the 
Association’s  50  years  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  its  growth  and  success. 

were  flight  shooting  followed  by  the 
clout,  the  Men’s  York  Round,  and  the 
Women’s  National  Round.  The  next 
day  was  devoted  to  the  Men’s  Double 
American  Round  and  the  Women’s 
Double  Columbia  Round. 

In  the  early  years,  only  target  tour- 
naments were  held.  In  1947,  a field 
competition  was  included  in  the  an- 
nual event  at  York  and  again  in  1948 
at  Bedford.  The  first  Field  Champion- 
ship conducted  as  a separate  event 
was  hosted  by  Swatara  Archers  in 
1949  at  Pine  Grove. 

In  the  interim,  back  in  August  of 
1934,  Clayton  B.  Shenk  became  the 
volunteer  executive  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  PSAA.  He  was  to  serve 
nearly  forty  years  without  pay.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  the  organi- 
zation had  a balance  under  $15,  but 
in  October  1973,  when  Clayton  relin- 
quished his  position,  the  organization 
had  expenditures  amounting  to 
$21,000  for  the  year  and  a remaining 
balance  of  $3300. 

From  the  time  Shenk  was  “hired,” 
fortunes  of  our  state  organization 
were  inextricably  bound  within  the 
energy  and  love  for  archery  this  casual 
target  archer  and  sometime  bow 


hunter  had.  His  wife  Margaret,  who 
accompanied  Clayt  and  assisted  at  all 
events  which  claimed  his  time,  was  as 
much  a part  of  the  organization  as 
any  other  member.  Their  Ronks  post 
office  address  became  headquarters 
for  the  PSAA  from  1948  until  he 
resigned  and  moved  to  Lancaster  in 
1973. 

The  target  segment  of  the  associa- 
tion utilized  the  York,  National  and 
Columbian  Rounds  for  state  competi- 
tion until  1968,  when  the  900  FITA 
Round  was  adopted.  Since  the  con- 
stitution mandates  that  the  state 
organization  must  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  National  Archery  Asso- 
ciation, with  which  it  is  affiliated, 
and  NAA  adheres  to  rules  of  FITA 
(Federation  Internationale  de  Tir  a 
L’Arc),  state  target  archers  are  closely 
governed  by  international  regula- 
tions. Flight  shooting  had  long  before 
been  eliminated. 

Up  to  1968,  the  field  segment  of 
PSAA  followed  the  rules  of  the  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association. 
When  the  PSAA  refused  to  adhere  to 
NFAA  regulations,  its  affiliation  was 
cancelled,  so  it  continued  on  its  own 
with  the  former  rules  as  a guide  rather 
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than  a blueprint.  Since  the  return  of 
NFAA  affiliation  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1979  (see  February  1981  GAME 
NEWS),  there  is  closer  adherence  to 
field  shooting  rules  of  the  national 
organization  with  some  minor  vari- 
ances permitted. 

Although  there  was  considerable 
interest  in  field  shooting,  largely  by 
individuals  affiliated  with  NFAA  and 
a few  archers  in  PSAA,  only  a handful 
of  archers  actually  hunted  with  the 
bow  in  the  early  years.  Wisconsin  had 
established  a bowhunting  season  in 
1934.  Pennsylvania  had  its  two  wired 
sections  for  bow  hunters  three  years 
later,  but  hunting  results  were  poor. 

Bowhunting  Bill 

Clayton  Shenk,  through  PSAA,  had 
repeatedly  tried  to  get  a bowhunting 
season  bill  through  the  legislature,  but 
was  unsuccessful  until  a bucks-only 
season  was  established  in  1951.  Mem- 
bership in  PSAA  jumped  dramatically. 
Target  archers  who  knew  nothing 
about  hunting  with  the  bow  welcomed 
the  information  provided  through  the 
state  association.  As  the  bow  season 
was  liberalized,  interest  in  hunting 
mounted  and  many  of  these  nouveau 
bow  hunters  joined  and  formed  local 
clubs  that  affiliated  with  PSAA. 

To  accomodate  this  new  interest, 
special  awards  were  made  available  to 
successful  hunters.  The  animal  round, 
utilizing  simulated  mammal  and  bird 
target  faces,  created  new  interest  and 
field  shooting  soon  became  more  pop- 
ular than  target  shooting. 

As  hunting  came  on  strong  in  the 
early  1950s,  commercial  interest  ex- 
panded and  the  recurve  bow  made  its 
appearance.  First  modified,  then  exag- 
gerated to  the  full,  working  recurve, 
its  development  produced  scores — 
and  problems — unheard  of  in  organ- 
ized archery.  Sights  came  onto  the 
scene,  along  with  a variety  of  assists 
such  as  clickers,  bow  stabilizers,  bow 
slings,  aluminum  and  fiberglass  ar- 
rows, plastic  fletching,  etc.  Each  new 
development  improved  scoring  but  all 
were  challenged  by  those  preferring  to 


cling  to  the  so-called  instinctive 
method  of  shooting  the  bow.  The 
PSAA  had  to  adjust  to  these  innova- 
tions one  by  one.  Tempers  flared  and 
some  archers  resigned,  but  archery 
progressed. 

In  the  early  ’70s,  just  as  the  rules  ac- 
comodated the  considerable  changes 
in  archery  tackle,  the  compound  bow 
came  on  the  scene.  Again  this  state 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  national 
archery  organizations,  had  to  change 
their  rules  to  satisfy  the  growing  num- 
ber of  compound  users.  Only  FITA 
has  stood  firm,  because  of  its  interna- 
tional character,  but  it  may  only  be  a 
mattei  of  time  until  the  compound 
becomes  sufficiently  popular  in  other 
countries  to  bring  on  changes  for  them 
as  well. 

As  mentioned,  Clayton  B.  Shenk 
served  PSAA  until  1973.  Robert 
Cicula,  a longtime  archer  of  War- 
minster, was  then  elected  to  take  over 
as  executive  secretary.  He  served  two 
years  before  being  replaced  by  the 
present  officer,  Albert  C.  Oswald. 

Oswald,  one  of  the  top  tournament 
shooters  of  the  ’60s,  had  helped 
organize  many  tournaments  over  the 
years.  Just  to  show  he  hasn’t  lost  his 
touch,  he  set  a new  record  in  the  Pro- 
Bow  Hunter  Class  at  the  state  indoor 
tournament  in  1979.  He  also  has 
taught  three  daughters  to  shoot  well 
enough  to  enter  state  archery  contests. 

Officers  for  the  current  year  are 
William  Johnson,  president;  G.  Mar- 
vin Goetz,  vice-president;  Albert  C. 
Oswald,  executive  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Each  change  has  brought  a heavy 
burden  on  PSAA  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper  work  alone.  Nevertheless, 
the  organization  has  survived  and  is  in 
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HARRISBURG’S  Farm  Show  Building  has  been  the  site  for  20  indoor  target  tournaments  for 
our  state’s  archers. 


good  health.  The  energy  crunch  has 
been  felt,  but  going  into  this  year 
membership  totaled  1907,  including 
325  dependent,  161  life,  19  honorary 
and  12  board  members.  The  southeast 
region  has  by  far  the  greatest  mem- 
bership, with  608  at  last  count.  Sec- 
ond is  the  southwest,  with  428.  The 
northeast  has  178;  northwest,  305; 
northcentral,  96;  southcentral,  262. 
There  are  30  members  from  out  of 
state. 

Annual  Dues 

Annual  dues  for  individual  mem- 
bers in  PSAA  are  $10.  Citizens  aged  62 
and  older  pay  $6.  For  a man  and  wife, 
there  is  a combination  membership 
for  $15,  and  the  same  rate  applies  for 
any  two  members  of  a family  if  one  is 
under  16.  Junior  members,  under  16, 
pay  $5.  A family  membership,  which 
includes  husband  and  wife  and  all 
children  under  16,  is  $22.  Life  mem- 
bership is  $100.  Clubs  which  affiliate 
with  the  state  organization — currently 
116 — pay  $35  annually. 

Membership  automatically  includes 
accident- medical  insurance  of  $500 
and  a $1000  death  benefit  while  par- 
ticipating or  traveling  to  and  from 
PSAA  sanctioned  events  in  all  of  the 
coterminous  states.  Member  clubs 
receive  an  option  to  purchase  insur- 
ance— $100,000-$300,000  liability, 
$25,000  property  damage  and 
$10,000  personal  liability. 

A yearbook  lists  all  affiliated  clubs 
and  their  officers,  all  scheduled  state, 
regional  and  club  tournaments,  and 
other  pertinent  information. 


Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
cooperation  with  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  officers  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Game  Law.  Sportsman- 
ship is  insisted  upon  at  all  levels  of 
target  and  field  activities.  All  field 
ranges  are  inspected  for  safety  and 
construction  before  tournaments  are 
approved. 

To  maintain  liason  with  and  sup- 
port from  the  individual  clubs,  the 
state  is  divided  into  six  regions  which 
geographically  duplicate  those  of  the 
Game  Commission.  Each  region  has 
its  own  officers  who  represent  its 
members  at  the  state  level. 

Those  who  wish  to  join  the  PSAA 
can  usually  find  a club  within  reason- 
able driving  distance.  However,  some 
counties  still  do  not  have  an  affiliated 
club.  For  the  most  part  these  are  the 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Anyone 
wishing  to  find  the  club  nearest  his 
home,  or  perhaps  form  a new  one,  can 
get  information  from  Mr.  Oswald  at: 
102  Dewey  Avenue  Ext.,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15223. 

This  has  necessarily  been  a rough 
review  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion. Its  members  are  only  a nucleus 
of  the  total  number  of  archers  scat- 
tered across  the  commonwealth,  but 
its  importance  to  archery  far  out- 
shines its  size. 

Collectively  the  PSAA  represents 
dedication  to  a sport  which  in  itself 
makes  special  physical  and  mental 
demands  upon  the  individual  just  to 
become  a participant.  Those  who 
hold  it  together  are  special  people. 
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Reflections  on  the  224  Bore 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


AS  I APPROACH  my  60th  year,  I 
, can  look  on  more  than  fifty  years 
of  shooting.  During  that  long  span  of 
time,  I’ve  squeezed  the  trigger  on 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  rounds. 
From  a corkgun-type  BB  rifle  that  I 
battled  mice  with  in  the  feed  pen  in 
1928  to  the  spanking  new  224  Weath- 
erby  Varmintmaster  being  range  tested 
for  use  this  summer  on  chucks,  it’s  fair 
to  say  a lot  of  different  calibers  and 
cartridges  have  passed  through  my 
hands. 

Yet,  as  much  as  I like  shooting  of  all 
types,  I have  to  admit  my  first  love  is 
the  precision  rifle.  Consequently,  the 
caliber  that  best  fits  my  shooting  phi- 
losophy is  the  22,  whether  it  be  the 
common  rimfire  in  an  accurate  squir- 
rel rifle  or  a bumblebee  varminter. 
(Yes,  I know  there’s  a slight  difference 
in  bullet  diameter  between  the  rim- 
fires  and  the  centerfires,  most  of  the 
former  miking  .223  while  the  latter 
generally  go  .224,  and  that  physical 
makeup  differs,  too,  but  in  very  loose 
terms,  at  least,  all  are  22s. 

There  is  a long  story  behind  the  224 
caliber,  but  I see  no  need  to  hash  over 
meaningless  arguments  and  theories 
that  took  place  decades  back.  I do 
think  it’s  important  to  point  out  the  22 
caliber  dates  back  before  the  advent 
of  smokeless  powder.  For  instance, 
back  about  1893  a famous  rifleman- 
writer  named  Reuben  Harwood  de- 
veloped a cartridge  which  he  called 
the  22  Hornet.  This  was  not  the  same 
cartridge  as  the  22  Hornet  introduced 
by  Winchester  in  1932  after  a period 
of  development  by  several  American 
experimenters.  According  to  the  late 
C.  S.  Landis,  Harwood’s  Hornet  used 
a 48- grain  typemetal  bullet  and  a pow- 
der charge  made  up  of  Dupont  No.  1 
Rifle  Smokeless  and  FFg  Semismoke- 
less to  obtain  a velocity  of  1900  fps. 


KEN  MOLLOHAN  with  the  most  popular 
long-range  224,  the  22-250  in  Remington’s 
superb  M700  Varmint  Special.  Scope  and 
binoculars  are  both  by  Bushnell. 


Combining  different  powders  of 
course  can  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  is  definitely  not  recommended.  It 
is  mentioned  here  only  for  historical 
interest  and  to  give  an  example  of  a 
22-caliber  varmint  cartridge  devel- 
oped before  smokeless  powder  became 
common. 

The  diameter  of  the  22-caliber  bul- 
let was  not  established  by  careful  ex- 
periments or  by  scientific  calculation. 
It  was  almost  a pure  accident  and  re- 
sulted from  the  French  use  of  the 
metric  system  more  than  anything 
else.  However,  the  high  population 
density  of  European  cities  and  the 
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passion  for  indoor  target  shooting 
played  a big  role. 

In  the  early  1800s,  target  shooting 
in  Europe  held  much  the  same  social 
status  playing  cards  does  today.  It  was 
a popular  after-dinner  activity  with 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking 
part.  Homes  of  many  well-to-do  per- 
sons boasted  indoor  ranges,  and  a 
class  of  guns  called  parlor  rifles  was 
developed  strictly  for  indoor  shooting. 
Their  requirements  were  obvious:  low 
noise  level,  minimum  power  (for 
safety),  and  light  recoil  for  the  ladies. 
It  was  found  that  a small  ball  pro- 
pelled by  only  the  percussion  cap 
satisfied  the  most  demanding  parlor- 
type  shooter. 

Constant  Improvement 

Target  shooters  being  what  they 
are,  it  was  only  natural  that  these 
rifles  would  be  in  a constant  state  of 
improvement.  Development  went 
from  very  small  muzzleloaders  to 
rifles  which  were  loaded  from  the 
breech  with  the  ball  being  inserted  in 
the  chamber  followed  by  a common 
percussion  cap.  Around  1840,  M. 
Flobert  discovered  ignition  could  be 
vastly  improved  by  swaging  a rim  on 
the  percussion  cap.  He  used  commer- 


cial shotgun  pellets  for  projectiles. 

Since  France  had  adopted  the 
metric  system,  the  balls  were  manu- 
factured in  millimeter  sizes.  Flobert 
found  that  a cap  sized  to  hold  a 
5.5mm  ball  (.217  inch)  provided 
ample  rim  size  and  good  accuracy  for 
shooting  indoors.  From  that  time  on, 
it  was  a struggle  to  put  more  life  into 
the  little  cartridge.  Ball  diameter  was 
increased  to  .222  and  a pinch  of  pow- 
der was  added  for  velocity.  These 
loads  were  called  the  22  BB  Cap  and 
22  CB  Cap. 

Around  1857  the  22  Short  cartridge 
was  born.  It  used  a 29-grain  bullet 
and  4 grains  of  fine  blackpowder,  and 
it  created  enough  of  a furor  to  start 
gunsmiths  building  heavy  target  rifles 
for  it.  The  22  Long  appeared  about 
1870,  with  a 29-grain  bullet  and  5 
grains  of  blackpowder,  and  in  1887 
the  22  Long  Rifle  came  on  the  market. 
It  used  a 40-grain  bullet  and  5 grains 
of  blackpowder  in  the  Long  case.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  Long  Rifle 
was  a dandy  varmint  cartridge  up  to 
60  or  70  yards,  in  addition  to  being  an 
excellent  target  round. 

About  1880,  a cartridge  called  the 
22  Extra  Long  was  introduced.  Its 
case  was  longer  than  the  22  Long 


PHOTO  FROM  THE  JUNE  1955  GAME  NEWS  shows  equipment  typical  of  that  time  — cus- 
tom single  shot  with  Fecker  target  scope  and  Winchester  wearing  small  Lyman  target 
model. 


Rifle’s,  which  followed  it  by  seven 
years.  It  used  a 40-grain  bullet  and  6 
grains  of  blackpowder.  It  has  been  ob- 
solete since  the  late  ’30s,  perhaps 
because  its  accuracy  was  mediocre  at 
best.  Another  rimfire  entry  from  that 
period  was  the  22  Winchester  Rim- 
fire, marketed  in  1890.  This  ammo  is 
still  made,  and  uses  a 45-grain  bullet 
at  some  1400  fps,  but  I know  of  no 
current  rifles  chambered  for  it.  Its 
case  is  larger  in  all  dimensions  than 
the  22  LR,  so  there  is  no  interchange- 
ability  with  the  smaller  rimfires. 

In  the  rimfire  category,  the  last  cre- 
ations came  from  Winchester  and 
Remington.  Winchester  offers  a 
straight  case  called  the  22  Winchester 
Magnum  Rimfire,  and  Remington 
offers  their  bottlenecked  5mm  Mag- 
num (bullet  diameter  .205).  There 
isn’t  much  ballistic  difference  between 
the  two.  The  WMR  pushes  a 40-grain 
bullet  at  2000  fps  and  the  5mm  uses 
a 38-grain  at  2100.  Each  is  surpris- 
ingly accurate.  One-inch  groups  at  100 
yards  are  possible,  and  that  certainly 
is  impressive. 

Despite  all  they  offer  in  accuracy,  I 
can’t  recommend  either  for  chuck 
shooting  much  beyond  100  yards. 
Also,  I am  not  sold  on  them  for  squir- 
rel hunting  as  their  higher  velocity  is 
destructive  of  meat.  I look  on  both 
these  cartridges  as  turkey  stoppers. 
Either  one  has  adequate  killing  power 
on  turkeys  up  to  125  yards. 

When  we  move  to  the  history  of  the 
22  centerfire,  we  learn  it  was  not  the 
massive  ammunition  factories  or  even 
the  firearm  companies  that  gave  birth 
to  the  high  speed  varmint  cartridge. 
Rather,  an  array  of  gunsmiths,  gun 
builders,  machinists,  gun  writers,  and 
handloaders  appear  on  stage.  This 
group  could  easily  be  headed  up  by 
Dr.  Franklin  W.  Mann,  a true  rifle 
and  ballistic  researcher  who  inspired 
and  collaborated  with  many  of  the 
early  224  experimenters.  Other  names 
such  as  Baker,  Donaldson,  Lovell, 
Kilbourn,  and  Gebby  were  well 
known  to  the  pure  varmint  hunter  of 
the  gaslight  era.  The  22  Lightning,  22 
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Niedner  Rimless  Magnum,  22-3000 
Lovell,  and  the  22  Baby  Niedner  were 
just  a few  of  the  chuck  outfits  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Model  T Ford. 

Harvey  Donaldson  was  experiment- 
ing with  smokeless  powder,  small- 
caliber  cases  about  1893.  One  of  his 
creations  was  the  22-10-45  (22  cali- 
ber, 10-grains  of  black  powder, 
45-grain  bullet).  This  was  the  first 
case  he  tried  with  smokeless  shotgun 
powder,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  pressures) . Others  he 
worked  with  were  the  22-13-45  WCF, 
the  25-21,  and  the  28-30. 

Stevens  Single  Shot 

Famous  gun  writer  C.  S.  Landis,  in 
his  book  Twenty-two  Caliber  Var- 
mint Rifles , says  that  early  in  Donald- 
son’s designing  career  A.  O.  Niedner 
made  a special  rifle  for  him  on  a 
Stevens  single  shot  action.  The  case 
came  from  a 32-40,  but  the  case 
mouth  was  swaged  smaller  than  the 
bullet  diameter.  A Mann  base  band 
bullet  was  dropped  into  the  breech, 
and  a charged  case  which  had  a spe- 
cial wad  to  hold  the  powder  was  in- 
serted behind  the  bullet.  When  the  ac- 
tion was  closed,  the  bullet  was  firmly 
seated  into  the  lands  and  grooves.  I 
can  imagine  the  frustration  of  the  early 
chuck  hunter  trying  to  get  off  a fast 
second  shot  using  this  type  of  setup. 
But  it  was  accurate! 

Many  of  these  early  bullets  were 
homemade.  Fired  22  Short  cases  were 
used  by  rolling  out  the  head  after 
proper  annealing.  A lead  core  was 
placed  in  the  jacket  and  point  formed. 
Today,  Corbin  Manufacturing  Supply 
offers  a tool  that  does  a neat  job  of 
ironing  out  the  head  of  a fired  22 
Long  Rifle  case.  I made  some  53- grain 
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THIS  PHOTO  APPEARED  IN  the  July  1956  GAME  NEWS  and  illustrates  an  assortment  of 
early  chuck  outfits  in  22  Hornet  caliber. 


jobs  from  rimfire  cases  and  fired  them 
in  my  219  Wasp.  Accuracy  wasn’t  as 
good  as  with  benchrest  bullets,  but  I 
managed  to  stay  around  one  inch  at 
100  yards.  I feel  that  with  more  exper- 
ience using  the  rim  swaging  setup  and 
bullet  making  dies,  I will  come  up 
with  good  quality  bullets. 

Donaldson’s  most  famous  cartridge 
is  the  219  Donaldson  Wasp,  made 
originally  from  the  219  Zipper  factory 
case,  although  the  30-30  and  other 
rimmed  cases  can  easily  be  reformed 
into  the  Wasp  design  with  RCBS 
swaging  and  reloading  dies.  I consider 
my  Wasp  to  be  the  most  accurate  var- 
mint rifle  in  my  collection,  at  normal 
ranges.  It’s  a terrific  outfit. 

Charles  Newton,  who  designed 
many  cartridges  including  the  famous 
250-3000  Savage,  created  a number  of 
high  intensity  loads.  For  instance,  the 
22  Newton  was  made  by  swaging  and 
necking  down  the  7mm  Mauser  case 
which  was  very  popular  at  that  time. 
The  reformed  case  was  loaded  with  a 
90-grain  bullet  which  was  claimed  to 
leave  the  muzzle  at  3103  fps.  Landis 
reported  it  still  hit  2891  fps  at  100 
yards.  Midrange  trajectory  height  was 
just  over  2 inches  when  zeroed  in  at 
200  yards.  Back  then,  that  was  really 
pushing  a 90-grain  bullet;  in  fact,  it 


could  be  a useful  load  for  a lot  of  to- 
day’s shooting. 

Other  designers  offered  top  quality 
varmint  cartridges.  The  22-4000 
Sedgley-Schnerring  came  from  the 
7mm  Mauser  case  but  used  bullets  of 
45  to  55  grains.  Muzzle  velocity  was 
high,  but  they  lacked  the  long  range 
striking  power  of  the  22  Newton.  The 
22-4000  was  said  to  blast  a 46-grain 
Sisk  bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  at  4012 
fps  with  43  V2- grains  of  Dupont  3031. 

A later  cartridge  that  appealed  to 
me  was  the  220  Wilson  Arrow.  It  was 
made  from  the  220  Swift  case  by 
steepening  the  shoulder  angle  in  a die. 
This  was  said  to  decrease  the  case  neck 
lengthening  which  often  occurs  when 
high  pressure  loads  are  fired. 

These  men  took  nothing  for 
granted.  Some  had  strong  ideas  about 
their  own  experiments.  Harvey  Don- 
aldson experimented  with  different 
bullets  from  Charles  Morse  swages 
that  formed  22-caliber  bullets  of  60, 
65,  70,  75,  and  even  80  grains,  and 
was  convinced  the  60-  and  65- grain 
jobs  were  ideal  for  the  224  caliber.  In 
Donaldson’s  opinion,  any  bullet  of  a 
longer  length  and  greater  weight  re- 
quired a quicker  twist  of  rifling  which 
of  itself  reduced  velocity.  He  claimed 
muzzle  velocity  didn’t  mean  too 
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much,  comparatively  speaking,  in  22 
varmint  rifles,  that  it  was  remaining 
velocity  that  counted.  His  own  shoot- 
ing proved  that  a well- designed  case 
would  drive  a 50-grain  bullet  faster 
with  the  same  powder  charge  than  a 
45-grain  bullet  in  the  same  rifle. 

Landis  added  this  was  particularly 
true  with  the  coarser  IMR  powders 
such  as  4320  and  4064,  because  a 
heavier  bullet  is  required  to  make 
such  powders  burn  completely  in 
medium-capacity  cases  and  very 
definitely  so  in  a large-capacity  case 
necked  down  to  22.  If  the  pressure  is 
not  up  to  the  working  pressure  of  the 
powder,  the  level  for  which  that  pow- 
der is  designed  to  work  best,  then 
complete  combustion  cannot  occur 
within  the  case  and  breech  portion  of 
the  barrel.  Pressure  does  not  build  to 
its  most  effective  level  before  the  gas 
column  lengthens  excessively  as  the 
bullet  passes  up  the  barrel  at  lower 
than  desired  velocity. 

These  early  experimenters  didn’t 
have  much  in  the  way  of  testing 
equipment  to  work  with.  Landis  com- 
plained that  the  lack  of  a chronograph 
was  a severe  handicap.  Comparative 
velocity  tests  were  made  on  steel 
plates.  One  load  combination  (usually 
a factory  round)  was  fired  several 
times  into  a steel  plate  and  average 
penetration  depth  was  determined.  A 
new  cartridge  design  was  fired  into 
the  same  plate,  and  again  penetration 
depth  was  figured.  If  penetration 
depth  was  considerably  deeper  with 
bullets  of  the  same  weight,  velocity 
had  to  be  higher. 

The  modern  Remington  22-250  is  a 
near  duplicate  of  J.  B.  Gebby’s  22 
Varminter  which  was  a necked-down 
250-3000.  I don’t  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  Mr.  Gebby,  but  it 
appears  that  a good  number  of  car- 
tridge designers  did  essentially  the 
same  thing  with  the  250-3000  Savage 
case.  Landis  wrote  that  in  1934  he 
was  deluged  with  a mass  of  targets, 
data,  etc.,  from  Captain  Grosvernor 
L.  Wotkyns,  who  was  working  on  a 
22-250.  Wotkyns  apparently  began 
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toying  with  the  22-250  idea  while  sta- 
tioned at  Frankford  Arsenal,  Brides- 
burg.  Pa.,  around  1925.  Donaldson 
and  others  created  similar  wildcat 
cartridges. 

I have  merely  scratched  the  surface 
in  the  history  of  the  224  bore,  but  it’s 
obvious  these  early  experimenters 
were  truly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
building  better  varmint  rifles.  There 
was  little  or  no  money  in  it  for  most  of 
them,  but  fame  and  fortune  was  not 
the  paramount  goal.  Some  of  these  de- 
signers had  a half-dozen  creations 
going  at  the  same  time.  On  top  of 
that,  they  offered  not  only  complete 
rifles  chambered  for  their  creations 
but  also  sets  of  forming  and  reloading 
dies. 

Hand  Dies 

P.  O.  Ackley  told  me  in  a letter 
dated  May  11,  1980,  that  when  he 
first  began  to  make  the  228  Ackley 
Magnum  (he’s  doing  one  for  me)  in 
1938,  he  furnished  with  each  rifle  a 
set  of  hand  dies  which  made  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  the  case 
wrong.  My  forming  and  reloading 
dies  came  from  factory  stock  at  RCBS, 
and  I believe  Ackley  will  use  their 
measurements  to  chamber  my  rifle. 
I’ll  have  more  on  the  228  Magnum 
and  other  Ackley  creations  later  on. 

When  it  comes  to  safety — and  this 
is  of  utmost  importance  when  experi- 
menting with  loads — Landis  hit  it 
right  on  the  head  when  he  said, 
“There  is  a great  deal  more  personal 
enjoyment  in  firing  5000  shots  care- 
fully and  without  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  safety,  than  in  firing  10 
shots  and  holding  your  breath  for 
every  shot  because  you  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  each  time  the 
rifle  announces  its  overloading  by 
producing  an  ear-splitting  and  high- 
pitched  crash.” 

There’s  a great  deal  more,  but  for 
the  moment  we  have  walked  with 
some  of  the  greats  such  as  Donaldson, 
Gebby  and  Ackley,  who  really  gave  us 
the  excellent  varmint  224  cartridges  of 
today.  . . . 
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The  proposed  elimination  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Cooperative 
Wildlife  and  Fishery  Research  Program 
will  disrupt,  and  in  some  cases  term- 
inate, the  academic  programs  for  more 
than  500  graduate  students  at  31  uni- 
versities offering  advanced  fish  and 
wildlife  management  degree  programs. 
About  75  graduate  level  courses  will  be 
eliminated  and,  in  some  states,  fisher- 
ies and  wildlife  research  will  cease.  It 
seems  this  is  a high  price  to  pay  for  a 
meager  savings  of  $5  million. 


The  Public  Lands  Institute  just 
released  a report  indicating  that  the 
majority  of  Western  states  are  doing  a 
poor  job  of  managing  their  public  lands 
because  their  state  agencies  are 
understaffed.  Also,  the  use  of  these 
lands  has  become  restricted  to  reve- 
nue-producing activities  such  as  min- 
ing and  grazing  at  the  expense  of  uses 
by  the  general  public.  These  findings 
are  especially  revealing  in  connection 
with  the  “Sagebrush  Rebellion,”  a 
movement  to  transfer  federal  lands  to 
the  states  and  eventually  into  private 
ownership. 


Three  men  have  been  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  for  stealing  14  speci- 
mens of  the  endangered  Colorado 
squawfish  from  a national  fish  hatch- 
ery where  the  fish  were  being  held  as 
brood  stock  for  recovery  efforts.  The 
three  men  can  be  fined  $20,000  and/or 
be  sentenced  to  a year  in  prison  for 
each  fish  taken.  The  Colorado  squaw- 
fish is  the  largest  minnow  in  North 
America;  it  may  weigh  over  50  pounds. 


Over  a year  ago,  the  Idaho  Seed  Co., 
of  Burley,  Idaho,  bought  some  Chinese 
Weeder  geese,  a strain  developed  over 
the  past  2000  years  for  weed  control  in 
China,  to  use  in  place  of  chemical  her- 
bicides to  control  weeds  on  their  seed- 
producing  farms.  Today  they  have  over 
80,000  geese  for  use  on  their  1000 
acres  of  carrots,  peas,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  lentils,  and  enough  geese 
left  over  to  lease  to  20  neighboring 
farms  where  they  have  been  used  to 
control  weeds  on  10,000  acres  of 
crops.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
flock  equals  the  cost  of  the  chemicals 
it’s  replaced,  but  fuel  and  application 
costs  have  been  eliminated  and  excess 
geese  are  marketed.  The  firm  has  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  about  the  geese, 
including  one  from  the  National  Park 
Service  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
using  Weeder  Geese  in  wilderness 
areas  where  chemicals  are  banned. 


The  second  and  final  apportionment 
for  this  fiscal  year  of  the  money  col- 
lected from  the  excise  tax  on  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment  has  been  made. 
It  amounted  to  $24.3  million,  giving  a 
fiscal  year  total  of  $114.3  million  for 
state  fish  and  wildlife  programs.  Penn- 
sylvania received  over  $3.4  million  for 
its  wildlife  and  hunter  education  pro- 
grams. 


A recent  poll  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  shows  that  95  percent  of  its 
members  feel  there  should  be  a na- 
tional policy  to  protect  prime  farm- 
lands from  being  developed.  With  3 mil- 
lion acres  of  productive  farmland  being 
urbanized  each  year,  greater  emphasis 
needs  to  be  placed  on  shifting  develop- 
ment to  less  productive  lands  so  future 
agricultural  needs  can  be  met. 


Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  found  that  414  insect 
pests  are  resistent  to  one  or  more  in- 
secticides, and  10  species  are  resis- 
tant to  every  class  of  insecticide 
known. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  J.  Williams,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phil- 
adelphia, Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

NORTHCENTRAL  GAME  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Wildlife  needs  us  and  we  need  wildlife. 
“Working  Together  for  .Wildlife  is  a 
Game  Commission  program  promoting 
funding  for  the  management  of  all  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mammals  and  birds,  not 
just  game  animals.  Now  everyone  ean 
actively  support  the  state’s  wildlife.  A $5 
contribution  will  bring  you  the  decal 
shown  above,  a colorful  embroidered 
fabric  patch,  and  information  on  this 
program.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.  O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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The  garden  spider,  Argiope  aurantia , is  a common  orb  web 
builder.  Look  for  its  two-foot-wide  web  in  low,  bushy  vegetation. 
Orb  web  spiders  have  vibration-sensitive  receptors  in  their  legs 
which  alert  them  to  the  slightest  movements  of  the  web.  Once  prey 
ensnares  itself,  the  spider  rushes  to  it,  bites  it,  and  wraps  it  in  wide 
bands  of  silk.  Prey  includes  a wide  range  of  flying  insects  and  other 
invertebrates. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Getting  Ready 

LOSING  A CRIPPLED  BIRD  is  a miserable  experience.  It  angers  and  de- 
j presses  me,  makes  me  doubt  my  right  to  think  of  myself  as  a hunter  or  a 
person  who  qualifies  for  the  privilege  of  being  afield.  It’s  not  just  the  fact  that 
my  family  and  I will  not  have  a delicious  meal  that  would  be  ours  except  for  my 
ineptness,  but  there’s  a sense  of  waste  that  bothers  me  for  a long  time.  I still 
remember  birds  I knocked  down  but  lost  many  years  ago.  Some  hunters  easily 
rationalize  these  things,  and  there  are  times  that's  sensible,  but  most  of  the  time 
a lost  bird  is  due  to  poor  shooting,  or  taking  shots  that  should  not  be  attempted 
in  the  first  place,  and  that’s  the  hunter’s  fault.  Being  aware  of  this  and  facing 
the  responsibility  of  it  should  at  least  motivate  a person  enough  that  he  prepares 
seriously  for  the  shooting  he  does.  And  preparation  in  this  sense  at  least  means 
practice. 

Too  many  of  us  do  our  practicing  on  live  birds  in  the  early  days  of  the  season. 
This  is  pure  stupidity.  There  aren’t  enough  gamebirds  of  any  species  that  we 
can  afford  to  waste  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immoral  aspects  of  this  approach. 
And  since  the  most  birds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it’s  only 
sensible  to  be  prepared  for  any  opportunity  that’s  presented.  Good  shooting 
now  can  add  significantly  to  success,  perhaps  doubling  the  season’s  total  for  a 
given  hunter.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  has  only  to  ponder  the  game-take  num- 
bers. In  recent  years  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  been  averaging  about  a million 
ringnecks  per  year,  which  is  one  of  the  country’s  top  harvests.  But  when  this  is 
divided  among  a million-plus  licensed  hunters,  the  average  per  hunter  is  less 
than  one  ringneck  each.  Admittedly,  large  regions  of  our  state  are  not  pheasant 
country,  so  sportsmen  who  hunt  in  those  places  cannot  expect  to  kill  any.  But 
even  so,  the  average  gunner  in  good  ringneck  country  does  not  take  home  more 
than  two  birds  per  season.  He  would,  though,  if  he  found  all  those  he  knocks 
down. 

Doubtless  it’s  too  much  to  expect  every  hunter  to  find  every  cripple,  even  with 
a good  Labrador  or  springer,  but  good  shooting  will  eliminate  most  cripples  in 
the  first  place  and  that  is  something  an  individual  can  attain.  Mostly  it  boils 
down  to  familiarity  and  practice.  Simply  handling  a shotgun  five  minutes  a day 
from  now  until  the  season  opens  will  do  wonders.  After  making  certain  the  gun 
is  empty,  hold  it  in  a normal  carrying  position,  pick  out  something  to  represent 
a bird  (the  three-way  junction  of  den  walls  and  ceiling,  a knot  on  a tree  in  the 
backyard),  then  flip  the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  releasing  the  safety  as  it  comes  up, 
and  slap  the  trigger  as  the  muzzle  aligns  with  the  target.  Work  the  action  in- 
stantaneously if  it’s  a pump  and  fire  the  second  “shot,”  or  hit  the  trigger  again  if 
you  use  a double.  Repeat  the  procedure  until  you  get  tired.  Then  on  weekends 
shoot  a round  or  two  of  skeet  or  trap.  The  improved  results  on  opening  day  will 
be  obvious. 

Getting  ready  might  not  be  as  much  fun  as  hunting,  but  it  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.— Boh  Bell 


Guest  Tag  108 

By  George  L.  Harting 


DARKNESS  HAD  already  settled 
over  eastern  Pennsylvania;  it 
was  the  first  Friday  of  buck  season. 
Opening  day  proved  unsuccessful,  so 
a compassionate  friend  suggested  I be 
a guest  at  his  camp  for  a Saturday 
hunt. 

The  old  farmhouse  was  alive  with 
traditional  camp  activity.  Poker  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  card 
players  at  the  dinner  table,  an  assigned 
corps  was  cleaning  up  the  odds  and 
ends  from  the  evening  meal,  a few 
pipe  dreams  were  reviewed  by  a pair 
of  old-timers  over  by  the  wood  stove, 
and  the  camp  captain  was  busy  with 
the  next  day’s  roster.  My  host  moved 
to  the  shelf  by  the  door  and  found  a 
large  button.  Some  dust  was  brushed 
off  and  the  enamel-coated  badge  dis- 
closed in  bold  type  the  club’s  incor- 
porated name.  In  the  center,  in  even 
larger  print,  was  the  number.  I was 
assigned  Guest  Tag  108.  The  direc- 
tions were  to  pin  it  to  my  Woolrich. 
Gradually,  activity  simmered  to  a lull 
and  bunks  upstairs  were  filled  with 
sportsmen  eagerly  anticipating  the 
morning.  That  scene  was  undoubtedly 
enacted  that  night  in  thousands  of 
other  camps  through  the  Keystone 
State. 

Pennsylvanians  have  always  been 
hunters.  Back  in  1913  when  the  licens- 
ing system  for  hunters  was  put  into 
effect,  a debate  raged  between  Dr. 
Kalbfus,  who  then  served  as  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, and  J.  Nevin  Pomeroy,  the  state 
printer.  “Why,  Kalbfus,  you’re  plumb 
crazy!”  Pomeroy  insisted  to  the  re- 
quest that  200,000  hunting  license 
tags  be  printed.  “That’s  more  men 
than  were  engaged  in  the  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  No,  sir!  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand’s  the  limit.” 
When  the  smoke  had  cleared, 
305,000  men  and  boys  were  hunting 
in  our  state  that  year,  and  the  Com- 


mission had,  for  the  first  time, 
$50,000  to  spend.  They  were  happy 
for  the  windfall.  The  job,  however,  of 
furnishing  shooting  for  300,000  gun- 
ners made  official  heads  swim  in  those 
early  days. 

In  1949,  Seth  Gordon  in  a compre- 
hensive GAME  NEWS  article 
titled,  “What  To  Do  With  A Million 
Hunters,”  raised  the  continuing  ques- 
tion as  to  what  recreation  can  be 
made  available  for  a million  hunters 
in  a state  with  11,000,000  residents 
living  on  45,000  square  miles. 

The  Pennsylvania  hunter  who 
avidly  pursues  game  is,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate. If  he  or  she  resides  in  the  most 
remote  valley  of  our  Endless  Moun- 
tains or  makes  his  home  on  Main 
Street  of  a teeming  city,  he  will  have 
room  to  ply  his  sport.  The  remotely 
rural  resident  might  find  that  the  night 
noise  he  hears  in  the  kitchen  is  not  a 
burglar,  as  expected,  but  a black  bear 
that  has  gone  maverick.  The  resident 
from  Main  Street — you  name  the  city 
— will  have  to  try  a bit  harder  to  find 
game,  yet  his  efforts  are  by  no  means 
hopeless. 

Keen  Foresight 

Each  of  us  who  pursues  game  is  in- 
debted to  the  foresight  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s game  management  policies 
which  included  the  acquisition  of  land 
that  is  perpetually  to  remain  available 
for  public  hunting.  The  first  purchase 
of  a tract  of  land  by  the  Commission 
occurred  in  1920.  Fifteen  years  later 
nearly  half  a million  acres  had  been 
acquired,  and  today  that  acquisition 
has  increased  to  well  over  a million 
acres. 

Additional  management  policies 
favoring  sportsmen  date  back  to  1936, 
at  which  time  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  was  inaugurated.  To- 
day that  program  has  matured  to  the 
degree  that  over  2.2  million  acres  are 
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EACH  YEAR  more  and  more  private  land  is 
closed  to  hunting  because  of  the  inconsid- 
erate actions  of  poor  sportsmen. 


available  to  hunters.  The  Safety  Zone 
Program  adds  almost  1.7  million  acres 
to  this,  and  State  Game  Lands  another 
1.2  million.  In  addition,  2 million 
acres  of  State  Forest  Lands  are  open  to 
hunting,  as  well  as  the  half-million 
acres  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

One  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  clean  farming  practices,  rural 
development,  and  mountain  resorts 
demand  increased  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  sportsman  if  he  wishes  to  experi- 
ence success.  Game,  today,  does  not 
find  its  way  into  the  game  pouch  as 
fruit  flows  from  a centerpiece  cornu- 
copia. In  spite  of  the  substantial 
acreage  open  to  public  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  rubs  elbows  on 
opening  day  with  any  number  of  com- 
petitors. Hunting  becomes  more  pop- 
ular each  year  and  the  areas  open  to 
accommodate  so  great  an  army,  in 
terms  of  per-capita  acreage,  is  in 
decline. 


As  early  as  1936,  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Commission’s  executive  secre- 
tary voiced  grave  concern:  “The 
farms  hereabouts  are  all  posted  tight.” 
Personally,  my  hunting  adventures  in 
1936  were  a bit  more  fortunate  than 
the  condition  described  above.  Hunt- 
ing parties  in  my  area  were  able  in 
that  early  year  to  pack  a lunch  and 
hunt  up  one  valley  till  noon  and 
return  down  the  next  until  quitting 
time.  One  did,  however,  notice  a con- 
tinuous trend  from  year  to  year  that 
fits  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Commission. 

Valuable  Dividends 

Walk-in  opportunities  for  public 
hunting  on  privately  owned  land  in 
our  time  are  practically  nil;  to  assume 
that  unposted  land  may  be  hunted 
without  invitation  is  not  good  judg- 
ment. Valuable  dividends  accrue  for 
today’s  hunter  who  takes  the  time  to 
obtain  permission  from  a landowner 
before  he  begins  to  hunt.  This  proce- 
dure applies  as  well  for  land  that  is 
available  to  the  sportsman  through 
the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram. The  personal  contact  a hunter 
makes  with  a generous  landowner  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  to  keep  that  land 
available  for  future  years. 

By  now  this  thesis  titled  “Guest  Tag 
108”  may  appear  as  a galaxy  of  con- 
tradictions about  open  and  closed 
land.  It  is,  however,  to  paraphrase 
Dickens,  a review  of  “hunting  past” 
and  “hunting  yet  to  be.” 

Opening  days  as  I knew  them  back 
on  the  farm  required  little  prelimi- 
nary planning.  Few  acres  were  posted 
and  our  movement  was  unhampered. 
That  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  a 
hunting  ethic.  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial development,  spiraling  popula- 
tion trends,  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  sport  are  squeezing  more 
hunters  each  year  into  declining  acre- 
age. During  a half-century  of  outdoor 
exposures  I pursued  game  of  every 
species  in  the  eastern  counties  that 
sprawl  between  the  borders  of  New 
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York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In 
every  county,  land  once  owned  by 
generous  taxpayers  who  welcomed  the 
hunter  is  now  consistently  marked, 
“Private.”  How,  then,  can  one  take  a 
hopeful  stance  for  future  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania. 

No  other  state  issues  as  many  hunt- 
ing licenses  as  Pennsylvania.  We  are  a 
state  of  hunters!  This  fact  makes  it 
quite  apparent  that  much  of  the 
state’s  hunting  must  be  done  on  land 
that  is  privately  owned.  Nevertheless, 
game  which  makes  its  home  on  posted 
land  does  not  completely  escape  the 
gun  pressure  which  is  so  intense  on 
publicly  owned  property.  The  impor- 
tance to  the  modern  hunter,  however, 
is  how  one  acquires  hunting  rights  on 
that  privately  owned  acreage.  With 
these  facts  set  into  perspective,  it  is 
obvious  that  my  use  of  Guest  Tag  108 
was  a distinct  privilege. 

Posted  land,  all  too  often,  is  a result 
of  poor  hunter  behavior.  As  a son  of  a 
farmer  and  a hunter,  I find  myself  in 
a position  here  to  equate  the  double 
factors  involved.  My  father  never 
cared  for  hunting;  yet  his  land  was 
always  open.  He  did,  however,  extend 
a special  welcome  to  the  town  drunk 
— certainly  not  because  he  had  a sym- 
pathetic taste  for  booze,  but  rather 
because  the  drunk  was  the  only  one 
who  had  the  courtesy  to  request  per- 
mission to  hunt.  Hunter  actions  do 
play  a role  in  keeping  land  open. 

Father’s  Stance  Changed 

As  my  brother  and  I matured 
toward  hunting  age,  our  father’s 
stance  changed  somewhat.  While  the 
town  kids  went  swimming,  we  were 
struggling  with  the  harvest.  When  the 
town  kids  enjoyed  sledding  on  our 
fields  and  skating  on  our  pond 
through  the  Christmas  vacation,  we 
were  stuck  in  a tobacco  processing 
room.  Dad  agreed  that  we  deserved, 
in  turn,  a fair  chance  at  the  game  our 
fields  supported  and  the  furbearers 
that  frequented  our  meadows  and 
woodland.  The  farm  was  posted.  This 
did  not  totally  prohibit  from  hunting 


I GREETED  THE  farmer  and  urged  him  to 
discontinue  his  burdensome  chore  and 
then  offered  to  cut  up  the  tree  on  Saturday. 


the  neighbors  who  requested  trespass 
permission,  but  it  kept  the  pressure  to 
a manageable  level. 

A benevolent  farmer  who  invited 
his  friends  to  join  him  for  the  first 
day’s  hunt  omitted  posting  his  land  in 
a given  year.  He  related  to  me  how  he 
and  his  party  felt  threatened;  they 
retired  to  the  safety  of  the  barnyard. 
He  explained  that  hunting  parties 
completely  surrounded  them,  and 
that  he  and  his  invited  guests  were 
short-changed.  His  farms  are  now 
posted  and  access  is  attainable  only  by 
hunter  request. 

Dad’s  farm  is  now  history,  no 
longer  a sure  area  for  my  outings.  In 
Dicken’s  famous  lingo  it  is  a tale  of 
“hunting  past.”  As  a result,  my 
brother  has  chosen  to  abandon  totally 
the  hunting  trails.  For  myself  I have 
decided  there  is  “hunting  yet  to  be,” 
but  in  our  state  and  in  my  third  quar- 
ter-century its  availability  will  not  be 
the  freewheeling  privilege  it  was  in 
the  first. 
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You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 


Having  the  background  of  a farmer’s 
son,  I am  favored  with  insights  which 
have  opened  for  me  considerable 
hunting  acreage.  To  hunt  on  private 
property  in  our  time  must  be  regarded 
as  a privilege;  to  demonstrate  in  any 
manner  that  the  invitation  is  taken 
lightly  is  a first  step  toward  losing  it. 
This  fact  imposes  upon  a guest  the  re- 
sponsibility to  search  out  ways  that 
demonstrate  a continuing  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  one’s  host.  This  can  be 
most  effective  when  it  happens  during 
the  off  season.  Some  specifics  can  be 
cited. 

A Chainsaw? 

How  is  it,  one  might  ask,  that  I re- 
gard my  chainsaw  as  a vital  part  of 
my  hunting  gear?  Several  years  ago  I 
requested  hunting  privileges  from  a 
farmer  to  whom  I was  a total  stranger. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  privilege 
was  granted.  On  the  designated  day  I 
began  the  hunt  at  a spot  quite  remote 
from  his  buildings,  then  worked  the 
cover  toward  their  direction. 

A cockbird  was  an  early  target  and 
my  enthusiasm  was  high.  Then  as  I 
moved  along  I noticed  my  host,  who 
was  well  advanced  in  years,  struggling 
with  a handsaw  to  clean  up  an  oak 
that  had  been  uprooted  by  a heavy 
storm.  Here  I saw  opportunity.  I 
greeted  the  farmer  and  urged  him  to 
discontinue  the  chore  that  was  far  too 
burdensome  for  a man  of  his  age.  “I 
got  a ringneck,”  I announced.  “I  am 
well  satisfied.  Don’t  saw  any  more. 
On  Saturday  I’ll  bring  over  my  chain- 
saw and  cut  up  the  tree  for  firewood.” 

To  say  the  least,  he  was  stunned. 
He  accepted  my  offer  and  then  in- 


formed me  I had  taken  the  pheasant 
from  his  neighbor’s  field — I had  con- 
fused the  property  line.  The  end  result 
is,  however,  that  his  tree  was  sawed 
and  he  introduced  me  to  his  neighbor 
who  also  hung  out  for  me  a hunter’s 
welcome  shingle.  Those  privileges  are 
respected  and  never  taken  for  granted. 
Each  spring  I return  to  inquire  about 
any  trees  that  might  need  cutting,  and 
before  each  Christmas  I deliver  to  his 
neighbor  one  of  my  wife’s  super  spe- 
cial pumpkin  pies.  When  the  first  one 
was  delivered  the  lady  of  the  house 
remarked  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “This 
is  the  nicest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me.” 

It  was  with  a tone  of  envy  that  an 
acquaintance  remarked,  “You  can 
hunt  anywhere  you  want  to.”  If  that 
be  true,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  does 
not  happen  by  accident.  A priority 
item  on  my  agenda  by  the  middle  of 
each  December  is  to  direct  a seasonal 
greeting  and  a personal  note  of  thanks 
for  hunting  privileges.  A sportsman’s 
invitation  to  hunt  private  property  is 
the  ultimate  favor  and  must  never  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Since  I take  very  seriously  these 
lines  and  the  prospects  of  “hunting  yet 
to  be,”  I am  forced  back  to  a re-evalua- 
tion of  wearing  Guest  Tag  108.  That 
first  Saturday’s  deer  hunt  was  quite 
eventful;  I was  offered  favorable 
stands  for  the  drives  and  on  one  of 
them  missed  a very  acceptable  7-point 
whitetail  which  was  then  taken  by  my 
host.  But  there  is  more.  I was  an  in- 
vited guest  for  the  last  day  and  had  a 
fleeting  shot  at  a fine  trophy  buck. 
These  events  have  furnished  consider- 
able fuel  for  winter  thought. 

The  camp  involved  owns,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  clubhouse,  a 1200-acre  plot 
of  timberland  and  laurel  swamp — 
ideal  habitat  for  the  propogation  of 
whitetails.  The  incorporation  dates 
back  to  an  early  era  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury so  that  many  present  members 
are  second-generation  sportsmen. 
They  regard  their  heritage  as  a sacred 
trust.  This  became  quite  evident  in 
the  prelude  to  our  first  day’s  hunt. 
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The  camp  captain  recited  the  ground 
rules  for  the  day  and  they  were  impres- 
sive: “Keep  the  stand  to  which  you  are 
assigned;  don’t  litter  the  mountain 
with  your  lunch  paper;  if  you  should 
happen  to  shoot  a deer  put  the  gun  on 
the  rack.” 

It  was  refreshing  to  know  that  a pri- 
vate club  played  the  game  by  the  rules 
and  I was  equally  happy  to  mark  the 
absence  of  covert  feeding  programs  to 
“call”  deer  from  public  lands  to  pri- 
vate holdings.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  on  my  last  day  with  the  club  I 
enjoyed  the  services  of  unarmed  driv- 
ers; they  represented  successful  hunt- 
ers who  returned  to  offer  their  support 
for  less  fortunate  members  and  guests. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  exposure  was  the  emphasis 


placed,  though  verbally  unsolicited, 
on  the  safe  handling  of  sporting  arms. 
I had  learned  as  a youngster  that  there 
is  safety  in  finding  the  rear  position  in 
the  line  of  “standers”  making  its  way 
to  a new  location;  I wince  at  the 
thought  of  even  an  empty  rifle  point- 
ing at  my  back.  I found  the  rear  spot 
during  the  day  and  was  relieved  to  see 
the  rifles  slung  over  the  participants’ 
shoulders  and  barrels  pointing  sky- 
ward. 

During  the  off  season  the  younger 
members  of  the  club  will  be  cutting 
browse  and  cleaning  boundary  lines. 
This  may  hint  how  my  Homelite  will 
become  an  essential  part  of  my  hunt- 
ing gear  as  I share  their  chores  in 
gratitude  for  the  favor  of  having  worn 
Guest  Tag  108. 
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The  Treeing  Squirrel  Dog 

By  Nick  Sisley 


BOOMER  WAS  obviously  nervous. 

He  scampered  from  the  front  seat 
of  the  pickup  back  down  to  the  floor, 
then  immediately  up  on  the  seat  again, 
over  to  my  lap,  peering  out  through 
the  windshield  briefly,  then  he  was 
off  to  nuzzle  his  master  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  His  ever  moving  body  wouldn’t 
settle  for  a moment’s  rest.  He  was 
soon  on  the  floor,  whining  in  anticipa- 
tion, then  jumping  to  the  seat  again. 

Boomer  is  a little  brown- and- white 
fox  terrier.  He  and  his  master,  John 
Kline,  call  Perry  County  their  home 
hunting  grounds.  Boomer  is  one  of  the 
Keystone  State’s  few  treeing  squirrel 
dogs.  I was  with  John  to  see  how  these 
unique  dogs  work,  and  to  get  informa- 
tion about  how  other  squirrel  hunters 
might  acquire  and  train  a treeing 
squirrel  dog  of  their  own. 

In  the  May  1979  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS,  in  my  article  “Fun  with  Coon 


AS  WE  WORKED  up  the  hollow,  Boomer 
barked  treed  on  a sheltbark  hickory,  but 
squirrel  number  two  became  another  es- 
capee. 


Hounds,”  I mentioned  that  I was  in- 
terested in  arranging  a hunt  with  any- 
one who  had  a treeing  squirrel  dog. 
John  was  one  of  only  two  people  to 
reply.  He  knows  no  one  else  who  has 
this  type  of  dog,  and  I know  only  of 
that  one  other  person  who  responded. 
Back  in  1962,  on  a wild  boar  hunt  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I met  two  hunters  who  were 
trapsing  into  the  hills  with  what  they 
said  was  a squirrel  dog.  As  I recall, 
that  dog  was  a hound  about  the  size  of 
a coon  hound.  Since  I’ve  been  in- 
terested in  hunting  dogs  of  every  type 
all  of  my  adult  life,  I always  wanted 
to  forge  into  the  woods  one  day  with  a 
treeing  squirrel  dog. 

Sportsmen  will  find  little  in  print 
about  treeing  squirrel  dogs.  Even  in 
Henry  P.  Davis’  massive  tome  THE 
New'  Dog  Encyclopedia,  there’s 
only  a scant  paragraph. 

Maybe  there’s  no  need  for  a squirrel 
dog.  Maybe  they’re  of  questionable 
benefit.  Maybe  they’re  too  hard  to 
train.  All  these  questions  raced 
through  my  mind  as  Boomer  scam- 
pered all  over  the  front  of  John’s 
pickup,  burning  up  nervous  energy. 
Like  all  hunting  dogs,  he  knew  we 
hadn't  embarked  on  any  joy  ride  that 
day.  We  were  after  the  thing  Boomer 
loved  most,  the  reason  he  had  been 
put  here  on  earth — the  Pennsylvania 
squirrel. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  John 
said,  “Wish  we’d  been  able  to  get 
together  last  fall.  Our  bushytail  popu- 
lation seemed  to  reach  its  peak  then.  I 
hunted  alone  a lot,  with  one  friend  oc- 
casionally. We  bagged  about  80  last 
season.  This  year  it’s  been  a different 
story  so  far.  There  aren’t  many  acorns. 
Finding  a good  supply  of  squirrels  has 
been  difficult.” 

John  eased  the  pickup  off  the  road 
and  parked  beside  a private  woodlot 
where  he  had  permission  to  hunt. 
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Boomer  zipped  out  of  the  car  before  I 
could  swing  my  legs  to  the  ground.  He 
stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  danced 
while  John  and  I pulled  out  our  guns 
and  fumbled  with  shells.  I had  chosen 
a Remington  1100  autoloader  with  a 
new  and  unusual  26-inch  full  choke 
barrel.  Squirrels  have  tough  hides,  so 
I was  using  the  Winchester  Super-X 
Double-X  short  Magnum  shells  with 
granulated  buffering  mixed  in  with 
the  shot  and  high  antimony  extra- 
hard  6s. 

A True  Squirrel  Hunter 

A true  squirrel  hunter,  John  Kline 
opted  for  a Savage  over/under.  The 
bottom  barrel  held  a 3-inch  20-gauge 
Magnum,  while  the  top  barrel  used 
the  22  Rimfire  Magnum.  His  rig  was 
scoped.  He  seldom  fires  at  running 
bushytails.  Standard  Kline  procedure 
is  to  spot  the  squirrel  that  Boomer  has 
topside,  then  make  a carefully  placed 
head  shot  with  the  22  Mag. 

We  walked  up  the  dirt  road  to  work 
up  one  hollow.  We  would  come  back 
down  the  hollow  where  John  had 
parked  the  pickup.  As  we  rounded  the 
bend,  John  spotted  a friend  who  had 
just  returned  to  his  car,  an  old-time 
squirrel  hunter. 

“See  anything?”  John  asked. 

“Not  a hair.  Not  nothin’,”  the  old- 
timer  came  back.  They  exchanged  a 
few  more  sentences  before  we  parted, 
angling  up  the  hollow  through  a grove 
of  mixed  hardwoods.  There  was  little 
or  no  mast  underneath.  Leafy  squirrel 
nests  seemed  to  be  in  every  tenth  tree, 
however.  Boomer  ranged  in  front, 
head  high  most  of  the  time.  Then  he 
apparently  whiffed  a talismen  of  scent 
for  his  nose  began  vacuuming  the  leaf 
tops.  He  ran  from  one  tree  to  another, 
gave  a yip  or  two  here  and  there,  then 
suddenly  placed  his  front  paws  on  a 
red  oak  and  started  barking  fiercely. 

“Doggone.  There’s  a leaf  nest.”  John 
scanned  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom 
anyway,  to  make  certain  the  squirrel 
wasn’t  visible.  After  he  confirmed 
that  the  bushytail  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  nest,  John  called  Boomer  away. 


“Come  on,  fella.  Let’s  find  another.” 
John  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  a squir- 
rel out  of  a nest.  Doing  so  would  not 
only  be  unsportsmanlike,  it’s  illegal. 

We  worked  up  toward  the  top  of 
the  hollow,  and  Boomer  barked  treed 
on  a shellbark  hickory.  The  tree  pos- 
sessed a good-size  hole  where  a limb 
had  dropped  off  years  ago.  We  gave 
Boomer  credit  for  treed  squirrel  num- 
ber two — another  escapee.  We  angled 
over  the  ridge  and  made  a turn,  edging 
our  way  down  the  hollow,  the  one 
where  the  truck  was  parked  at  the 
bottom.  Almost  immediately  we 
flushed  a grouse  wild,  then  Boomer 
hit  another  tree  with  a nest  topside. 
But  John  hadn’t  called  the  dog  more 
than  50  yards  away  from  that  one 
when  Boomer  placed  his  front  legs  on 
another  and  started  yelping  excitedly. 
John  and  I spotted  the  gray  near  the 
top  of  that  oak  at  about  the  same  time. 

John  invited  me  to  shoot,  but  I de- 
ferred to  his  22.  My  hunting  partner 
could  see  the  gray’s  head  easily  with  his 
scope.  He  was  a long  ways  up.  With 
the  light  crack  of  the  rimfire,  the 
squirrel  came  tumbling  out.  Boomer, 


BOOMER  PLACED  his  front  legs  on  another 
tree  and  started  yelping  excitedly.  John  and 
I spotted  the  gray  at  about  the  same  time. 
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aware  of  what  was  happening  as  soon 
as  he  saw  his  master  raise  the  over/ 
under  to  his  shoulder,  leaped  on  the 
squirrel  the  moment  it  hit  the  ground, 
giving  the  quarry  several  vigorous 
shakes  to  insure  its  quick  dispatch, 
though  John’s  bullet,  placed  just 
behind  the  ear,  had  already  seen  to 
that. 

“When  Boomer  was  a pup,  the  first 
squirrel  I ever  knocked  down  for  him 
gave  him  a good  bite.  That  seemed  to 
make  him  mad  at  squirrels  ever  since. 
I think  it  also  improved  his  ability  as  a 
hunter,”  John  commented  as  he  slid 
the  gray  into  his  game  pouch. 

We  hunted  down  to  the  pickup 
with  no  further  activity.  We  had  one 
squirrel  for  our  half-hour  effort,  plus 
action  at  three  other  trees  that  had 
nests  or  holes.  The  old  fellow  we’d 
chatted  with  on  the  way  in  had  spent 
three  times  as  much  time  as  John, 
Boomer  and  I,  and  he  hadn’t  seen  a 
hair.  Already  I could  see  the  value  of 
hunting  with  a squirrel  dog. 


ALTHOUGH  JOHN  invited  me  to  shoot,  I 
deferred  to  his  Savage  over/under  and  its  22 
Rimfire  Magnum.  Its  scope  would  be  a help. 
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John  Kline  has  had  treeing  squirrel 
dogs  since  1956.  They’ve  consisted  of 
various  breeds,  mixed,  a beagle,  plus 
his  current  fox  terrier.  Boomer. 

“Is  it  easy  to  train  a squirrel  dog, 
John?” I asked. 

“It  really  is.  Every  dog  might  not 
pan  out,  but  I’ve  had  excellent  success 
with  every  dog  I’ve  tried  but  one. 
Even  that  one  was  excellent  at  finding 
which  tree  the  squirrels  went  up.  He 
simply  never  stayed  at  the  tree.” 

John  went  on  to  say  that  fox  terriers 
make  excellent  squirrel  dogs  because 
of  their  superior  eyes  and  hearing 
ability.  Many  times  during  our  day 
together,  I watched  Boomer  stop  with 
his  ears  perked.  Obviously,  he  was  lis- 
tening and  watching  for  squirrel  ac- 
tivity. When  he  hears  a squirrel  in  the 
leaves  or  spots  one  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  vines  or  branches,  he’s  off  like  a 
shot.  Usually  he  has  the  bushytail  up  a 
tree  a few  seconds  later. 

Few  fox  terriers  are  registered.  The 
breed  is  tough  to  find,  but  those  inter- 
ested should  watch  their  local  news- 
paper want  ad  section.  Often  potential 
squirrel  dog  pups  can  be  purchased 
for  as  little  as  five  or  ten  dollars — yet 
another  bonus  with  this  type  of  dog. 
Try  to  acquire  a bird  dog,  retriever, 
or  hound  for  a similar  price! 

John's  suggestion  for  getting  a 
youngster  started  is  to  take  the  pup 
into  top  squirrel  habitat  in  the  early 
season.  Hold  the  dog  in  your  lap  and 
keep  him  as  quiet  as  possible  for  as 
long  as  possible.  When  the  squirrels 
come  out  of  hiding,  there’s  a good 
chance  one  of  them  will  be  reasonably 
close,  and  the  pup  will  spot  it.  When 
the  pup  does  and  squirms  to  get  free, 
let  him  loose.  Hopefully,  the  gray  will 
scurry  up  the  closest  tree.  If  it  doesn't 
have  a nest  or  hole,  you’ll  be  in  luck. 
Shoot  the  critter  out  for  the  upstart 
squirrel  dog,  and  you  have  the  makin’s 
of  a bushytail  pro. 

It’s  also  good  training  to  simply 
take  the  dog  into  the  woods  on  walk- 
up  hunts.  Shooting  squirrels  out  of 
trees  when  the  dog  is  close  to  your  side 
will  also  go  a long  way  toward  mak- 
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ing  them  suitable  hunters — searching 
for  scent  on  the  ground  and  learning 
to  smelL  the  trunks  of  trees.  As  men- 
tioned previously  regarding  Boomer, 
a squirrel  nipping  a dog  will  some- 
times make  them  even  more  eager  to 
hunt  the  quarry,  assuming  the  pup 
isn’t  too  young.  Should  a pup  still  wet 
behind  the  ears  get  bitten,  it  may  ruin 
his  enthusiasm  entirely.  However,  fox 
terriers  are  particularly  feisty  canines. 
Chances  are  they’re  going  to  come  out 
fighting  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances. 

Isn’t  All  That  Difficult 

Putting  together  all  of  John’s  sug- 
gestions, I can’t  help  thinking  that 
training  a squirrel  dog  isn’t  all  that 
difficult,  especially  if  one  can  be 
trained  during  a season  when  bushy- 
tails  are  near  the  peak  of  their  popula- 
tion cycle.  Another  important  factor 
was  brought  out  by  John  as  we  rested 
on  an  old  chestnut  log  during  a late 
afternoon  break  in  the  action.  “Hunt- 
in’s  just  not  the  same  without  a dog,  is 
it?”  he  said. 

I agreed  quickly.  Many  sportsmen 
share  similar  feelings.  The  antics  of 
the  dog  when  they’re  turned  loose  at 
home  are  merely  the  beginning  of  a 
day  of  memories  that  can  be  savored 
all  year  long.  When  a dog  is  involved, 
unusual  happenings  seem  to  be  com- 
monplace. Then  there’s  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  fewer  lost  cripples,  too. 
And  don’t  forget  that  a good  dog 
almost  invariably  helps  the  hunter 
locate  more  game  in  the  first  place. 

Hard  core  precision  riflemen  would 
do  well  to  consider  training  their  own 
squirrel  dog.  A treed  squirrel  is  almost 
invariably  a stationary  target.  While 
many  shots  can  be  less  than  30  yards, 
some  are  farther.  The  precision  rifle- 
man can  make  the  sport  as  difficult 
and  challenging  as  he  wishes.  Once 
the  bushytail  is  located  by  the  treeing 
dog  and  spotted  topside  by  the  hunter, 
it’s  easy  to  back  away  from  the  tree  so 
the  range  is  near  maximum  for  a 22 
rim  five.  To  add  even  greater  chal- 
lenge, riflemen  might  limit  themselves 
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to  taking  only  one  shot  at  the  head.  If 
they  miss,  tbe  squirrel  gets  his  free- 
dom. And  don’t  think  every  bushytail 
treed  by  a dog  is  a sitting  duck.  John 
plunked  one  22  bullet  into  the  tree 
alongside  one  critter’s  head.  The 
squirrel  came  down  the  tree  in  a flash, 
eluding  my  misdirected  shot  string, 
hit  the  ground,  and  was  off  like  a 
quick-burning  dynamite  fuse.  Boomer 
didn’t  sniff  the  escape  trail  until  a 
minute  later.  He  treed  that  big  gray  in 
record  time,  in  a big  beech  loaded 
with  escape  holes.  The  main  thing  a 
precision  rifleman  will  accomplish  by 
training  his  own  treeing  squirrel  dog 
is  more  action.  During  years  of  good 
squirrel  populations,  there’ll  be  a lot 
more  action. 

John  Kline  doesn’t  hunt  squirrels 
every  day  of  the  season.  He  works  the 
graveyard  shift  (11-7  at  night)  year 
round  so  he  can  get  outdoors  as  often  as 
possible.  He’s  a part-time  taxidermist, 
ardent  bow  and  gun  hunter  for  white- 
tails,  chases  turkeys  every  chance  he 
gets  in  both  the  fall  and  spring  season, 


THE  MAIN  THING  a precision  rifleman  will 
accomplish  by  training  his  own  treeing 
squirrel  dog  is  more  action. 
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FROM  WHAT  I saw  in  Boomer,  I can’t  help 
thinking  treeing  squirrel  dogs  should  be  in 
the  backyard  kennels  of  far  more  sports- 
men. 


keeps  a Brittany  for  Perry  County 
grouse,  woodcock  and  pheasants.  Still 
he  considers  a squirrel  dog  worth  train- 
ing and  caring  for.  He’s  hunted  bushy- 
tails  without  a dog  plenty,  and  he 
figures  he  sees  12  to  15  squirrels  with  a 
dog  for  every  squirrel  dogless  hunters 
spot.  That’s  some  increase  in  potential. 

John  feels  the  best  times  to  be  out 
for  squirrel  are  early  in  the  morning 


and  late  in  the  afternoon.  On  some 
days  this  game  animal  is  active  at 
midday,  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  He  feels  that  3 p.m.  until 
sundown  offers  the  best  time  of  all. 
I’ve  always  been  partial  to  early 
mornings  for  squirrels  myself.  Late 
afternoon  often  finds  me  in  my  pickup 
heading  for  home,  as  I find  much  bet- 
ter bushytail  sport  in  distant  counties 
than  I do  close  to  home. 

John  recommends  carrying  a plastic 
bag  and  a hatchet  in  the  hunting  vehi- 
cle. At  the  end  of  the  day  he  stops  close 
to  a stream,  chops  off  the  head,  tail 
and  feet  of  the  bagged  game,  makes 
the  standard  knife  cut  through  the 
tough  hide  on  the  animal’s  back,  then 
peels  the  skin  away  by  pulling  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  squirrel  is  then 
dressed  to  remove  the  innards,  washed 
briefly  in  the  water  and  plopped  into 
the  plastic  bag.  It  takes  only  a few 
minutes  to  clean  a limit  of  squirrels  in 
this  manner.  Seems  I always  learn 
some  quick  tricks  from  taxidermists. 
John  carries  a paper  sack  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  the  carcass  properly. 

After  spending  a day  in  the  woods 
with  Boomer  and  John  Kline,  I can’t 
help  thinking  that  more  Keystone  State 
hunters  should  train  their  own  squirrel 
dogs.  From  what  I saw  in  Boomer  and 
the  evident  ease  with  which  these  dogs 
can  be  made  acceptable  and  produc- 
tive hunting  companions,  they  should 
be  in  the  backyard  kennels  of  far  more 
sportsmen. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

When  a strong  man  fully  armed  guards  his  own  homestead,  his  possessions  are 
undisturbed. 

— Luke  11:21  (American  Standard  Version) 
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A Friend  Indeed 

By  Bernard  J.  Schmader 

DGP,  Union  County 


I ONCE  HEARD  a politician  say  that 
a person  is  only  as  important  as 
the  friends  he  keeps.  Assuming  this 
adage  to  be  true,  I’ve  gained  a little  im- 
portance recently,  for  I made  a new 
friend.  However,  this  friend  is  different 
than  many  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  the  time  I’ve  spent  afield. 
This  friend  is  not  human,  or  animal.  It’s 
not  even  living.  My  new  friend  is  an  old 
dead  log.  It’s  the  remains  of  a once 
stately  oak  that  years  ago  made  way 
for  a new  generation.  It  apparently  was 
uprooted  by  some  complex  of  forces 
and,  since  then,  has  lain  in  state  be- 
neath the  pine  and  hemlock  that  sprang 
up  to  replace  it.  Just  like  other  friends 
I’ve  made  over  the  years,  thoughts  of 
this  old  log  keep  recurring  — thoughts 
that  are  pleasant,  warm  and  refreshing. 


I came  to  know  this  log  one  morning 
in  Cherry  Valley  within  earshot  of 
Cherry  Run.  It  was  early  May,  during 
the  spring  gobbler  season,  just  as  the 
sun  peeked  over  the  eastern  horizon.  I 
had  heard  a turkey  gobble  and  was 
looking  for  a place  to  arrange  an  am- 
bush if  I could  sweet  talk  him  into  shot- 
gun range.  I wasn’t  impressed  with  this 
log  at  first  — just  thankful  it  was  there.  I 
lay  in  wait  for  an  hour  talking  turkey. 
During  that  time  I noticed  a symphony 
of  forest  music:  thrushes  playing  flutes, 
warblers  tweetering  in  the  treetops,  the 
repeated  cries  of  an  ovenbird,  the 
rusty-hinge  song  of  a bluejay,  the  gut- 
teral  caw  of  a raven,  the  cha-wink- 
churee  of  a towhee,  and  insects  buzz- 
ing. At  the  same  time  I felt  moisture 
from  the  log  and  the  ground  seeping 
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through  my  clothing  and  the  chill  of 
what  little  breezes  might  have  stirred. 

Like  all  good  friendships,  this  one 
needed  time  to  grow,  and  little  thought 
was  given  to  that  log  as  the  tom  turkey 
strutted  into  view.  Again  I was  thankful 
the  log  was  there,  for  it  hid  me  well.  I 
waited  to  see  the  bird’s  beard  — six  or 
seven  inches  I would  guess.  He  had  to 
get  closer,  but  what  a joy  to  watch: 
always  alert,  bronze  feathers  that 
blended  so  well  with  the  background, 
the  whitish-blue  head  and  red  wattles, 
his  tail  fanned,  his  body  puffed  up  and 
vibrating.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  I heard 
him  gobble  two  hours  earlier,  the  focus 
of  my  attention  left,  and  I began  to 
wonder  what  had  gone  wrong. 

For  half  an  hour  I analyzed  the  situa- 
tion, not  daring  to  move.  Had  he  seen 
me?  Should  I have  shot?  Had  he  been  in 
range?  I stretched  my  numb  limbs  for 
the  first  time  since  the  act  began.  My 
feet  tingled  with  needles.  I’ll  bet  he  was 
close  enough.  I became  acutely  aware 
of  that  undescribable  dichotomy  in  a 
human  predator’s  feelings:  being  dis- 
appointed and  glad  at  the  same  time. 
After  some  chagrin  at  having  failed,  I 
was  pleased  that  the  turkey  had  es- 
caped to  live  another  day.  Now  we  both 
could  have  a second  chance.  As  I left 


Cherry  Run,  I began  to  ponder  my  friend 
the  log.  Until  I join  it  in  the  soil,  it  will 
mark  a spot  in  my  memory  as  well  as 
the  one  in  Cherry  Valley. 

I returned  the  next  morning  in  the 
dark  to  greet  my  friend  the  dead  and 
decaying  oak.  It  was  there,  and  when  I 
saw  it  I knew  I was  where  I wanted  to 
be.  Anticipation  rose  with  the  sun  be- 
cause I had  not  come  just  to  visit  a 
friend.  I had  come  to  win  against  the 
tom  turkey.  The  gobbler  didn’t  let  me 
know  if  he  was  there,  although  I felt 
as  if  I had  won  nonetheless.  I heard 
spaced  but  muffled  thumping  which 
would  serve  as  a formal  introduction 
between  my  new  friend  and  me.  As  I 
looked  toward  the  decaying  oak,  I saw 
a blur  of  wings  and  the  expectant  atti- 
tude of  a cock  grouse  engaged  in  his 
courtship  ritual.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  actually  seen  this  show  in  the  wild. 
For  forty-five  minutes  I watched  and 
listened  as  the  grouse  used  the  log  as 
a moss-covered  stage.  He  would  drum 
every  two  and  a half  minutes  on  the 
average.  Then  I glanced  away  for  some 
reason,  and  when  I looked  back  he  was 
gone.  Did  he  fly,  walk  or  run  away,  and 
why?  I don’t  know. 

A Drumming  Log 

The  rotten  log  that  hid  me  from  the 
turkey  was  a drumming  log  for  the 
grouse.  What  made  the  grouse  choose 
this  log?  Was  his  method  the  same  as 
mine?  I inspected  the  fallen  monarch 
more  closely,  but  couldn't  ascertain  an 
answer.  It  was  spongy  and,  like  a 
sponge,  held  a lot  of  water.  It  was  cool 
to  the  touch,  covered  with  moss  and 
hemlock  needles,  hollow,  and  eroding 
away.  The  butt  end,  which  was  up- 
rooted, contained  a half-peck  of  old 
droppings.  For  a time  this  same  log 
obviously  had  served  as  a home  for  a 
porcupine.  Think  of  it  — I share  the 
acquaintance  of  this  decaying  oak  with 
a tom  turkey,  a grouse,  a porcupine, 
the  so'l,  the  water  that  flows  in  Cherry 
Run,  and  countless  other  creatures 
that  live  in,  around  and  about  this  new 
friend,  a friend  I will  never  forget. 

For  once  I agree  with  a politician.  I 
know  that  my  friend  the  dead  oak  log 
was,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  impor- 
tant to  everything  in  Cherry  Valley  and 
below.  And  I feel  truly  grateful  and  a 
little  more  important  for  having  made 
its  acquaintance. 
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Giving  Wildlife  An  Edge 

By  Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  growing  up  undis- 
turbed for  four  or  five  years,  chances 
are  you  have  small  game  living  on 
that  ground.  If  you  timbered  off  part 
of  a woodlot  two  or  three  years  ago, 
you  should  have  a nice  variety  of  early 
new  growth  coming  along.  Maybe  an 
old  field  in  your  neighborhood  is 
being  taken  over  by  goldenrod  and 
asters.  Perhaps  it  is  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  blackberry  briars  and 
maybe  thick  brush  is  scattered  here 
and  there.  If  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  bet 
you  also  have  rabbit  hunting  near  at 
hand.  If  the  fencerows  around  your 
property,  and  possibly  your  neigh- 
bor’s, haven’t  been  particularly  mani- 
cured for  the  past  few  years,  it  would 
probably  be  safe  to  say  you  have  some 
shooting  fun  every  year  by  hunting 
around  those  fences. 

On  The  Other  Hand 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  a land- 
owner  whose  farming  practices  in- 
clude plowing  so  close  to  the  roads 
that  the  soil  literally  spills  out  onto  the 
road,  you’re  denying  some  all-impor- 
tant “edge”  for  small  game  to  survive 
in.  If  you’ve  been  keeping  your  fences 
spotlessly  clean,  including  cutting 
away  all  the  shrubs,  burning  the 
brush,  mowing  right  up  to  the  fence 
and  even  between  posts,  then  you  can 
forget  having  any  hunting  there.  Use 
the  most  efficient  corn-harvesting 
equipment  money  can  buy  and  maybe 
you’ll  make  a few  more  bucks — and 
everyone  knows  we  need  as  many  of 
those  as  we  can  get — but  things  will 
be  tougher  for  the  pheasants. 

When  undisturbed,  nature  seems 
dedicated  to  producing  great  varieties 
of  life  forms  rather  than  getting  too 
specialized.  Life  forms  defined  here 
mean  any  number  of  plants,  mam- 


mals and  other  vertebrates  (animals 
with  backbones),  and  everything  else 
from  worms  to  microbes.  The  inter- 
actions of  all  these  life  forms— with 
each  other  and  with  the  land,  air,  and 
water  they  occupy — encompass  total 
ecosystems. 

“Edge”  is  a term  used  for  a zone  of 
patchy  transition  between  two  more 
dominant,  and  probably  more  perma- 
nent, plant  communities.  Such  an 
area  can  be  large  or  small,  permanent 
or  temporary.  Edge  can  result  from 
human  or  natural  disturbances;  it  can 
also  be  a more  permanent  type  result- 
ing from  relatively  fixed  natural  con- 
ditions. In  both  permanent  and  tran- 
sitory types,  edge  usually  has  a rich 
variety  of  plants  and  is  thought  to 
hold  unique  properties  that  life  forms 
such  as  birds  and  small  mammals  re- 
spond to  with  exuberant  productivity. 
The  secret  of  the  response  to  these 
habitat  units  seems  to  be  that  edge 
contains  a number  of  life-supporting 


MANY  OF  TODAY’S  “clean”  farming  prac- 
tices leave  little  for  wildlife  food  and  cover. 
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ALTHOUGH  LiTTLE  remains  in  this  har- 
vested corn  field,  the  bushy  edge  in  the 
background  offers  tremendous  potential  for 
many  species  of  wildlife. 


qualities  closer  at  hand  than  do  most 
other  adjacent  areas.  Therefore,  no 
great  movements  are  necessary  for 
edge  species  to  acquire  most  of  their 
needs.  It  appears  then,  that  edge 
holds  a number  of  different  habitat 
types  that  certain  wildlife  species 
need. 

Edge  of  the  temporary  type  is  closely 
associated  with  another  term  known 
as  “succession.”  Succession  is  the  se- 
quence of  different  plant  species  that 
continuously  grow  and  replace  one 
another  through  competition  over 
time.  A simple  example  often  given  to 
illustrate  this  natural  occurrence  is  to 
visualize  an  open,  freshly  plowed  field 
left  alone  for  50-100  years.  First, 
small  weeds  will  grow.  These  will  be 
eliminated  by  competing  larger 
weeds,  which  in  turn  will  give  way  to 
briars  and  small  shrubs.  Later,  larger 
shrubs  and  small  tree  species  arise. 
Ultimately,  dominant  large  trees 
become  permanently  established. 

Thus,  after  the  land  is  initially  dis- 
turbed and  left  alone  for  some  time,  it 
will  most  likely  produce  some  sort  of 
edge  or  edge  combinations.  Although 
this  concept  can  become  rather  com- 
plex, some  more  simple  examples  of 
edge  are  the  annual  plants  bordering 
a woodlot  around  a farm  field. 


aquatic  plants  encircling  the  periph- 
ery of  a pond  with  a woodlot  on  the 
other  side,  and  a weed  patch  between 
the  corn  stand  and  the  barn. 

Edge  can  be  maintained  by  manip- 
ulating the  land  so  that  various  stages 
of  succession  are  suppressed  or  elimi- 
nated to  suit  your  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, a farmer  must  constantly  fight 
succession  just  to  stay  in  business,  but 
he  can  also  keep  some  edge  for  wild- 
life habitat.  Also,  the  intelligently 
operated  small  game  hunting  club 
controls  habitat  by  developing  various 
edge  habitat  types. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  the 
ingredients  for  at  least  some  small 
game  hunting  on  your  own  property, 
clubland,  or  whatever  real  estate  is 
available,  you  may  improve  it  for 
wildlife  by  creating  temporary  edge. 
This  also  means  that  you’re  develop- 
ing improvements  for  many  endemic 
wild  things,  not  just  for  the  hunted 
species. 

Many  farmers,  busy  as  they  usually 
are,  still  enjoy  small  game  hunting  in 
the  fall.  But,  as  close  to  the  land  as 
they  live,  many  farmers  often  don’t 
seem  to  appreciate  the  connection  be- 
tween edge,  as  described  above,  and 
the  potential  for  relative  small  game 
abundance.  This  is  a pity  because  the 
farmers  in  our  state  are  the  single 
most  important  group  of  landholders. 
They  do  an  admirable  job  of  produc- 
ing fabulous  quantities  of  high  quality 
food  items,  and  they  also  have  the 
potential  for  establishing  abundant 
edge  for  wildlife. 

In  many  cases,  all  that  is  needed  to 
establish  some  habitat  for  small  game 
is  simply  to  leave  a liberal  border 
around  fields  when  mowing;  don’t 
hurry  to  burn  the  brush  which  a few 
rabbits  can  use  for  cover;  forget  about 
keeping  those  fencerows  so  clean  (left 
growing  they  may  provide  you  with  a 
good  windbreak  also);  let  the  briars 
grow,  especially  around  the  edge  of 
that  woodlot  you  timbered  last  year 
(it  may  not  hurt  to  leave  a few  inferior 
quality  logs  lying  around  in  the  briars 
also).  Who  knows,  a grouse  or  two 
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may  decide  to  so  some  drumming  on 
those  logs. 

If  you’ll  notice,  no  extra  work  has 
been  involved  in  “developing”  these 
areas  of  edge.  Actually,  you’ve  saved 
yourself  work  and  conserved  energy 
and,  in  so  doing,  have  also  scored  a 
few  points  for  wild  creatures. 

Along  with  the  “unclean”  fence- 
rows,  three-  or  four- foot- wide  field 
edges,  brushpiles,  and  other  wildlife 
home  producers,  why  not  forget  to 
pick  up  a few  ears  of  corn  once  in 
awhile?  This  may  have  little  to  do 
with  edge  but  may  complement  it  as 
an  additional  food  source  for  small 
game.  You  and  some  of  your  friends 
may  prefer  doing  some  hunting,  or 
maybe  just  enjoying  watching  wild- 
life, to  collecting  the  extra  money 
from  the  more  efficient  harvest. 

In  this  day  of  highly  sophisticated 
agricultural  cultivation,  harvesting, 
and  marketing,  vital  man-made  edge 
becomes  even  more  important  for  our 
wildlife  resources  that  once  were 
taken  for  granted. 

A farmer  once  told  me  he  had  sev- 
eral beautiful  ring- necked  pheasants 
walking  right  into  his  barnyard  and 
helping  themselves  to  the  chickens’ 
corn.  He  often  sat  by  the  window  and 
watched  these  colorful  birds.  He  said 


PRIME  WILDLIFE  habitat  is  usually  a com- 
plex combination  of  successional  stages  or 
edges. 


he  would  rather  watch  them  than 
shoot  them.  Seems  to  me  his  wildlife 
edge  had  already  richly  paid  off. 
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Over  Three  Million  Seedlings  Planted 


Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  will  soon  be 
benefiting  from  over  three  million 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  planted  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  throughout 
the  state.  The  seedlings  were  produced 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Howard  Nursery.  Plantings 
were  made  in  recent  weeks. 

More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were 
planted  by  personnel  of  the  Game 
Commission  on  State  Game  Lands 
(tracts  which  have  been  purchased 
over  the  years  with  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  and 
maintained  as  public  hunting  areas) 
and  on  farm- game  and  safety  zone 
projects  (privately  owned  agricultural 


land  which  is  kept  open  to  public 
hunting  through  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  landowners). 

Sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation 
clubs,  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, coal-stripping  operators  and 
others  received  the  seedlings  which 
will  provide  future  wildlife  food  and 
cover. 

The  Game  Commission  also  released 
more  than  100,000  seedlings  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forestry  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  on  State 
Forest  Lands.  Additional  seedlings 
were  also  provided  to  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 
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HE  A T! 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


EARLY  August.  Ninety-four  de- 
grees. Cicadas  orchestrate  in  the 
small  stand  of  hardwood  behind  the 
house,  and  the  air  hangs  like  a wet  sail 
on  an  old  wharf.  Lawns  are  sere, 
though  sprinklers  draw  overtime  to 
restore  what  the  sun  drinks.  The 
petunias  wilt;  the  roses  fight  a losing 
battle  with  the  beetles.  The  road  bub- 
bles hot  tar,  and  you  wonder  how 
long  it  will  take  to  clean  the  black 
spots  from  the  rocker  panels  on  the 
wagon. 

You’ve  just  climbed  out  of  a shower, 
thinking  it  would  cool  you  down.  You 
sit  by  the  window  in  your  shorts,  hop- 
ing a cool  breeze  will  come.  Your 
pores  look  like  moon  craters,  and  at 
the  slightest  movement  they  spout. 
Your  hands  and  feet  are  swollen.  Just 
bending  over  to  scratch  your  instep 
fogs  your  glasses,  and  you’re  forever 
wiping  lenses  to  clear  the  drops  of  per- 
spiration that  gather  in  your  eyebrows 
to  fall  like  rain  when  you  tilt  your 
head. 

There’s  work  to  do.  The  trim  needs 
touching  up,  and  you  could  build 
those  shelves  in  the  cool  of  the  base- 
ment, but  even  that  thought  finds  no 
sanctuary,  for  sooner  or  later  you’d 
have  to  come  topside  and  endure. 

Confounded  heat!  What  happened 
to  high  pressure  systems? 

Your  glance  falls  on  your  armory  in 
the  corner  of  the  den.  Cased  and 
secure,  your  guns  . . . the  tools  of 
another  era,  tools  perhaps  of  an  ice 
age.  Surely,  they  have  no  place  in  this 
world  of  daily  sauna  baths. 

Sauna  baths?  Humidity?  Sweat? 
Sweating  steel ? 

You  grab  the  old  deer  iron  and  un- 
case it,  fearful  that  she  may  have  con- 
tracted scrofula.  Surely,  the  bore  will 
look  as  if  it’s  been  needled  with  tiny 
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jackhammers.  The  receiver’s  all  right 
. . . the  lever  . . . the  buttplate  and  the 
outside  of  the  barrel.  Hastily,  you  tear 
off  a piece  of  3 x 5 and  open  the  ac- 
tion. No  time  for  the  borescope.  Flip- 
ping the  desk  light  on,  you  insert  the 
paper  into  the  breech  and,  lo  and 
behold,  she’s  bright  as  a bugle. 

Quickly,  you  uncase  the  squirrel 
gun,  the  scatterguns.  Clean!  No  pits, 
no  rust.  You  check  the  pump  and  try 
the  action.  Satisfied  with  the  clean 
shucking  sound,  you  put  her  down 
and  check  the  autoloader.  Ah,  how 
that  old  humpback  mare  responds! 
Points  herself,  you  think.  Always  did. 
In  fact,  it  feels  so  good  you  spend  the 
next  five  minutes  dryfiring  at  the  gal- 
lery of  gamebirds  scattered  in  frames 
around  the  room.  Yes,  sir!  This  old 
girl  does  her  work  with  ease. 

The  perspiration  now  threatens  to 
drown  you,  but  somehow  you  don’t 
care.  You  wipe  your  hands  on  a handy 
T-shirt,  wipe  down  the  shotguns  and 
the  22  with  an  oily  rag  you’ve  taken 
from  its  plastic  bag  in  the  Amphora 
can,  and  case  them. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  you’ve 
left  the  Savage  propped  against  the 
chair. 

You  pick  it  up  again.  The  hand- 
rubbed  oil  finish  is  smooth  and  famil- 
iar, You  count  the  notches  on  the  toe 
of  the  stock.  You  throw  the  gun  to 
your  shoulder  and  crank  the  lever 
three  or  four  times.  You  tilt  the  chair 
back,  resting  the  rifle  across  your 
knees,  and  try  to  remember  the  year  it 
took  the  bleached-out  8-pointer  on  the 
north  wall.  Was  it  ’63?  No.  Maybe 
’66.  What  about  the  6-pointer  be- 
tween the  bookshelves?  Now  you  can 
remember  easily  when  you  took  the 
7-pointer  in  the  corner. 

You  find  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
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NINETY-FOUR  degrees,  the  roses  are  fight- 
ing a losing  battle  with  the  beetles,  and  per- 
spiration falls  like  rain  whenever  you  tilt 
your  head. 

these  reveries  stroking  the  old  300  as  if 
she  were  a new  pup.  New  pup?  That 
thought  works  its  magic  too. 

Ten  minutes  later  you’re  en  route  to 
the  gun  shop.  There’s  no  air-condi- 
tioning in  the  wagon  and  you’re  sure 
you’ll  be  fused  to  the  vinyl  seats  before 
you  get  to  the  shop.  At  a traffic  light 
you  ask  yourself  what  in  thunder 
you’re  doing  thinking  about  deer  guns 
in  midsummer.  But  you  can’t  put 
away  the  excitement  that  has  turned  a 
sweltering  day  into  a happy  pilgrim- 
age, 94-degree  heat  notwithstanding. 

The  shopping  plaza’s  crowded,  and 
you  park  half  a block  or  more  from 
the  shop.  Shoppers  you  see,  getting 
into  and  out  of  cars,  organizing 
bundles,  and  herding  querulous  chil- 
dren, are  bedraggled  and  harried, 
their  flushed  faces  mute  testimony  to 
the  enervating  effects  of  heat.  You 
wonder  why  they  move  so  slowly, 
why  they  look  so  irritable,  why  they 
speak  to  one  another  with  such  rancor. 

Heck,  this  heat’s  not  bad.  It’s  not 
bad  at  all.  Your  tomatoes  don’t  mind 
it;  they’re  growing  to  beat  the  band. 


and  the  paint  you’ll  be  putting  on  the 
trim  this  week  will  dry  a lot  faster. 
You  stride  for  the  shop  with  the  step  of 
the  hunter  just  starting  for  that  special 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  People 
certainly  are  easy  prey  for  the  likes  of 
the  sun,  you  think,  and  you  jump  to 
open  the  door  of  the  shop  for  a man 
and  his  wife,  who  move  in  ultra-slow 
motion. 

The  door  swishes  behind  you,  and 
you’re  only  vaguely  aware  of  a pleas- 
ant temperature  change.  A salesman 
talks  on  the  phone,  smiling  and  tap- 
ping a pencil  on  the  counter  in  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  of  flyrods,  archery 
equipment,  cutlery  displays,  gun 
counters,  and  mounted  heads.  Three 
salesmen  are  occupied  with  custom- 
ers, and  you  move  to  the  gun  counter, 
stopping  only  a moment  to  look  at  the 
array  of  trouting  journals  next  to  the 
dry  flies. 

Battery  of  Blued  Steel 

A copy  of  Shooter’s  Bible  lies  on  the 
counter,  but  your  eyes  are  riveted  to 
the  battery  of  blued  steel  behind  it: 
Remingtons,  Winchesters,  Marlins, 
Savages,  Rugers,  Brownings — the  pol- 
ished brilliance  of  their  receivers  mak- 
ing your  fingers  itch  to  touch  them,  to 
pop  them  to  your  shoulder. 

You  leaf  through  the  Bible,  think- 
ing of  O’Connor’s  adjurations:  “Thou 
shalt  not  overpower  thyself  for  white- 
tails,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  243, 
30-06,  30-30,  300  Mag.,  308,  270, 
250-3000,  35  Rem.,  25-06?  Hmmmm! 
Well,  now,  with  the  300  Savage 
you’ve.  . . . 

“Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  May  I 
help  you?” 

You  look  up  to  see  the  smiling  face 
of  the  salesman.  “Uh  . . . yes  . . . 
thanks.  I'm  a . . . I’m  looking  for  a 
new  deer  gun.  Not  just  sure  what  I 
want.  I’ve  shot  a 300  Savage  for  years, 
a 99,  and  it  still  does  the  job,  but  I’ve 
an  itch  to  find  a companion  gun.” 

“Perhaps,  since  you  have  one  lever 
action,  you’d  like  to  look  at  a bolt  ac- 
tion or  a pump  . . . maybe  even  a 
Ruger  single  shot  . . .” 
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“No,”  you  say,  “I  think  I’ll  stick 
with  the  lever.  But  in  another  caliber, 
maybe  another  make.” 

“Fine,”  the  salesman  replies,  and 
hands  you  a new  lever  action  30-30.  It 
comes  to  hand  like  a familiar  old  saw. 
You  check  that  it’s  empty,  turn  it  over 
once  or  twice,  pleased  with  the  blue- 
ing and  the  stock.  You  pop  it  to  your 
shoulder,  careful  to  align  the  sights 
with  the  poster  of  the  whitetail  in  the 
corner. 

Gently,  very  gently,  you  lay  the 
rifle  down  on  the  glass  counter  top, 
and  look  over  the  salesman’s  shoulder 
to  the  bolt  actions  and  the  pumps  on 
the  end  of  the  display.  Quickly,  he 
hands  you  a pump.  “Now,  if  you’ve 
never  shot  one  of  these  ...” 

“Oh,  I have,”  you  say,  “but  only 
shotguns.  I’m  just  curious  about  the 
weight,  feel,  etc.  . . .” 

“Take  your  time,  sir.” 

You  pull  up  the  slide  action.  Next 
you  try  a bolt.  All  the  time  you  know, 
of  course,  that  the  tight  little  carbine 
you’ve  so  carefully  pushed  to  the  end 
of  the  counter  is  just  the  ticket. 

On  the  way  home  some  thirty  min- 
utes later,  you  have  difficulty  re- 
straining the  impulse  to  open  the  car- 
ton on  the  seat  beside  you.  You  get 
caught  at  two  traffic  lights,  and  in  the 
breathless  air  you  should  be  suffocat- 
ing, but  it  is  suddenly  late  autumn. 

The  maple  leaves  on  the  corner  are 
not  green,  drooping  in  the  heat,  or 
pockmarked  by  the  borings  of  insects. 
No,  they’re  red  and  gold,  and  they 
flutter  in  the  brisk  fall  winds.  The 
man  at  the  stoplight  in  the  car  beside 
you,  the  man  with  the  sweat-stained 
baseball  cap,  is  not  sagging  behind  the 
wheel  and  cursing  the  traffic  . . . he’s 
wearing  a red  Woolrich  hunting  hat, 
and  he’s  complaining  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  right  load  for  his 
270.  Beside  him,  his  wife  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  tires  of  your  car  with  a 
vacuous  expression  and  mumbling 
under  her  breath.  She’s  saying,  “Well, 
John,  I think  it’s  grand  that  you’ll  be 
taking  the  boys  to  deer  camp  with  you 
this  year.” 
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The  light  changes,  and  you  cruise 
up  the  hill  behind  an  old  oil-burning 
pickup,  but  it  isn’t  burning  oil  at  all 
. . . that  gaseous  effusion  is  just  con- 
densation. It’s  a frosty  day,  you  know. 

You  turn  down  your  drive  to  see  a 
neighbor  thatching  the  lawn,  but  it 
isn’t  thatch  he’s  after,  it’s  leaves  . . . 
baskets  of  oak  and  maple,  birch  and 
beech  . . . particularly  beech.  Beech 
casts  nuts,  and  whitetails  like  nuts. 

“Oh,  this  heat”  your  wife  says  as 
she  labors  in  the  garden. 

“ What  heat?”  you  spit  out  as  you 
rush  to  the  kitchen  for  cider  and 
donuts. 

Magic  Moment 

In  the  den  is  the  magic  moment. 
You  have  an  urge  to  shut  the  door,  to 
be  alone  with  your  prize,  just  you  and 
the  carbine,  but  you  don’t.  You  really 
could,  though,  for  the  fall  winds  are 
blowing  the  tops  of  the  peacock 
feathers  in  the  jar  on  the  desk,  and  it’s 
downright  cool. 

You  and  the  carbine  have  a man-to- 
man  for  a time.  It’s  decided  you’ll 
make  quite  a team,  that  your  attain- 
ments may  well  make  the  record 
books. 

You  don’t  case  this  beauty  tonight. 
Instead  you  prop  it  up  against  the 
highboy  in  the  bedroom  where  you’ll 
be  able  to  look  at  it  often  as  you  lie  in 
bed  reading  Shots  Fired  at  Whitetails 
with  only  a sheet  over  you  and  a fan 
quietly  humming.  But  the  sheet  really 
will  be,  of  course,  a Hudson’s  Bay 
blanket,  and  the  fan  nothing  more 
than  the  wind  . . . the  wind  whipping 
over  the  Big  Pinnacle  and  moaning  as 
it  rattles  the  loose  tarpaper  on  the 
camp  roof. 

Heat?  Nothin’  so  bad  about  a little 
heat! 
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For  over  two  years  now,  the  term  “ TMI ” has  burned  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  millions  of  persons  around  the  world.  Just  to  hear  a newsman  say  the  words 
“ Three  Mile  Island''  snaps  us  to  attention,  brings  all  other  activity  to  a halt, 
sends  ripples  of  fear  along  our  spines.  Yet  my  early  memory  of  TMI  goes  back 
almost  thirty  years  and  us  far  different.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 


Alone  on  TMI 

By  Edward  L.  Peterson 


I FIRST  SAW  the  big  buck  of  TMI 
during  the  1950  small  game  sea- 
son, He  was  a magnificent  sight  as  he 
jumped  from  his  bed  in  the  grass  field. 
We  all  agreed  he  had  a 12- point  rack, 
and  we  couldn’t  stop  talking  about  his 
size.  We  decided  to  come  back  to  the 
island  during  buck  season.  It  was 
locally  known  that  deer  swam  to  and 
from  the  island  sometimes,  but  this 
buck  had  company  there.  Four  does 
had  been  sighted  during  various  hunt- 
ing trips  to  the  island. 

Three  of  us  agreed  to  meet  early  on 
opening  day  so  we  could  boat  to  the 
island  before  starting  time.  For  days 
we  had  argued  about  the  best  way  to 
cover  the  island  with  only  three  per- 
sons. We  decided  to  have  one  person 
stand  midway,  near  the  North-South 
road,  so  we  could  drive  toward  him 
from  both  directions  until  the  buck 
was  located.  Shorty  was  elected  to 
stand  and  he  moved  into  position 
while  my  other  friend  Evie  and  I 
circled  the  edges  of  the  island  and 
drove  toward  Shorty. 

Our  first  sighting  of  the  big  buck 
that  morning  came  at  11  o’clock.  He 
was  about  500  yards  out  and  running 
for  the  opposite  end — but  at  least  he 
was  still  on  the  island! 

Several  times  we  located  fresh 
tracks,  but  we  couldn’t  get  an  inch 
closer.  This  buck  was  special.  He  ob- 
viously knew  his  area  well  and  we 
decided  that  our  tactics  had  to  change 
if  we  wanted  to  get  close  to  him. 
What  we  had  at  first  thought  would 
be  easy  became  progressively  harder 


as  the  day  went  on.  It  ended  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  We  tiredly  returned 
to  the  boat. 

When  the  sun  rose  over  the  island 
the  next  morning,  we  were  in  position 
as  planned.  Two  does  were  sighted 
early  near  the  barn  foundation  near 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  but  the  big 
buck  evaded  our  efforts.  We  met  at 
the  lower  grass  area  for  a break  and 
discussed  the  first  drive.  We  were  sit- 
ting on  a fallen  tree,  talking  and  eat- 
ing a candy  bar,  when  the  big  buck 
exploded  out  of  the  tall  grass  about 
100  feet  in  front  of  us  and  ran  for  the 
wooded  area  He  had  been  lying  there 
for  a long  time  before  he  made  his 
move,  and  we  were  caught  sitting 
down  and  empty-handed. 

In  the  afternoon,  I sighted  the  big 
buck  running  for  the  opposite  end  of 
the  island,  but  the  open  sights  of  my 
borrowed  8mm  Mauser  more  than 
covered  his  body  and  I forgot  to  turn 
the  safety.  Cold  and  inexperience  had 
prevented  my  first  chance  to  shoot — 
or  was  it  buck  fever? 

We  hunted  the  island  in  several  dif- 
ferent patterns,  trying  to  outfox  the 
buck.  After  the  third  day  without  re- 
sults, we  decided  to  get  back  to  farm- 
ing awhile.  Things  were  being  ne- 
glected and  we  needed  time  to  come 
up  with  a better  way  to  corner  the 
buck. 

Things  were  quiet  on  Three  Mile 
Island  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  so  we  decided  to  give  it  one 
last  try  on  the  final  day  of  the  season. 
The  ground  was  frozen  and  there  was 
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THREE  MILE  ISLAND  as  it  appeared  thirty  years  before  its  worldwide  reputation  was  estab- 
lished by  a nuclear  reactor  accident. 


ice  on  everything,  We  were  quick  to 
realize  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  walk 
without  being  heard,  especially  since 
there  was  no  wind  We  decided  to  each 
take  a stand.  I was  walking  down  the 
road  that  divided  the  lower  half  of  the 
island,  thinking  about  the  past  days  of 
frustration  and  my  moment  of  buck- 
fever.  I decided  to  stand  near  an  old 
barn  foundation  because  most  of  the 
signs  centered  around  this  area. 

I got  to  my  stand  before  long  and 
viewed  the  morning  waking  up  with 
the  sunrise.  Trees  glistened  from  a 
light  rain  that  had  frozen  on  them 
during  the  night,  A few  noisy  birds 
looking  for  food  took  my  attention 
away  from  the  background  noise  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  overflowing 
the  east  dam.  From  a distance,  I could 
hear  Shorty  making  a drive  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  island.  Maybe  he  had 


seem  something  heading  my  way.  At 
least  the  wind  was  in  my  favor, 

I straightened  up  against  the  stone 
wall  at  the  corner  of  the  foundation, 
scanning  the  sun-warmed  open  fields. 
My  rifle  was  cradled  loosely  in  my  left 
arm  when  it  happened.  The  big  buck 
ran  past  the  end  of  the  foundation,  so 
close  to  the  wall  that  his  body  hit  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  which  was  extended 
past  the  corner  of  the  stone  wall  and 
knocked  the  gun  to  the  ground.  In  an 
instant,  my  heart  was  hammering  out 
200  beats  per  minute  Before  I could 
recover  the  rifle,  the  deer  had  van- 
ished. It  was  good  I couldn't  get  a shot 
off.  The  muzzle  was  full  of  dirt. 

While  I was  trying  to  collect  my 
thoughts  about  this  close  encounter. 
Shorty  approached.  I was  cleaning 
my  barrel  with  a makeshift  rod.  He 
roared  with  laughter  when  I told  him 
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what  had  happened.  After  a few 
moments,  I began  to  laugh,  too.  It 
seemed  appropriate  after  such  a hap- 
pening. The  big  buck  had  won  again. 
So  our  1950  hunt  on  Three  Mile  Island 
ended  without  a shot  being  fired  at 
the  big  buck. 

The  next  summer  I spent  a lot  of 
weekends  on  the  island  looking  for 
deer  sign  and  talking  with  the  old 
farmer  about  his  sightings.  I decided 
that  a tree  stand  might  be  in  order 
and  selected  a tree  near  the  middle  of 
the  lower  wooded  area  from  which  I 
could  clearly  see  both  sides  of  the 
island. 

A Solo  Effort 

A different  job  had  taken  me  from 
Evie’s  farm,  but  I still  wanted  to  try 
for  the  big  buck.  My  boss  reluctantly 
gave  me  the  first  day  of  the  season  off. 
Shorty  had  made  plans  to  go  upstate 
with  his  brother  for  the  first  week, 
and  Evie  said  the  TMI  buck  was  too 
much  for  him,  so  it  had  to  be  a solo 
effort. 

Opening  day  of  the  1951  season, 
December  3,  was  cold  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  lVs  inches  of  ice 
covered  the  Susquehanna  between 
Evie’s  farm  and  the  island.  I packed 
my  gear  into  the  boat  and  smashed 
through  the  ice  to  TMI.  As  I looked 
back  from  the  island,  I could  see  the 
heavy  boat  had  cut  a clear  path 
through  the  ice. 

It  was  early  when  I arrived  at  my 
stand  with  my  bike.  (Oh,  yes,  I took  a 
bike  over  on  the  boat  so  I could  make 
better  time  getting  down  to  the  tree 
stand.)  I waited.  Shots  started  to  ring 
out  in  York  County  about  9:30,  telling 
me  that  someone  was  seeing  more 
than  I was.  It  was  a beautiful  morn- 


ing, but  cold  enough  to  muffle  the 
noise  of  the  river  water  going  over  the 
east  dam. 

About  10:30  three  does  came 
through  the  wooded  area.  They  didn’t 
notice  me  until  they  were  within  25 
feet  of  my  stand.  While  they  stood 
perfectly  still,  watching  me,  I searched 
their  back  trail  for  sign  of  the  buck. 
The  standoff  seemed  to  last  an  hour 
before  the  does  went  back  the  same 
trail  they  had  approached  on.  I went 
back  to  watching  both  sides  of  the 
island  where  the  deer  had  to  pass  in 
order  to  get  to  the  grass  area  on  the 
southern  end,  which  I knew  they  liked 
for  bedding. 

After  about  an  hour  of  inaction,  I 
decided  to  track  the  does  and  check 
which  way  they  had  gone.  Their  trail 
led  through  the  wooded  area  and  down 
next  to  the  river  on  the  Falmouth  side 
of  the  island.  I soon  learned  why  I 
hadn’t  seen  any  deer  pass.  The  river 
had  cut  into  the  bank  to  form  an  over- 
hang of  sod  and  tree  roots,  so  it  was 
easy  for  deer  to  pass  beneath  without 
being  seen  from  my  stand.  Again  I 
knew  I was  involved  with  a group  of 
smart  animals.  But  I did  notice  some- 
thing significant  about  the  tracks  in 
the  soft  sand — there  were  four  sets, 
and  one  was  much  larger  than  the 
other  three. 

My  heart  started  to  pound.  Had  the 
big  buck  joined  the  three  does?  I 
wanted  to  go  faster,  but  I remembered 
the  year  before  when  the  buck  was 
always  ahead  of  us.  This  time  it  was 
different.  I was  alone  and  I was  going 
to  take  it  easy;  after  all,  I had  bought 
a new  Model  94  Winchester  from  Mrs. 
Snell’s  in  New  Cumberland,  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  spoil  her  confidence  in 
me. 

The  trail  followed  the  riverbank  for 
several  hundred  yards,  then  turned 
toward  the  grass  area  on  the  lower 
end.  I realized  then  how  the  deer  had 
outsmarted  us  before. 

The  tracks  were  harder  to  follow 
now  because  of  the  very  fine  coal  dirt 
which  covered  the  area.  I had  gone 
several  hundred  feet  in  from  the  river- 
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bank  when  a doe  jumped  from  the 
grass  about  50  yards  away  and  ran 
toward  the  middle  of  the  island.  I 
froze,  pulled  the  hammer  back  and 
waited.  The  second  doe  jumped  up 
behind  me  and  ran  to  the  right  side. 
She  had  just  disappeared  into  the 
wooded  area  when  the  third  doe 
jumped  up  about  50  yards  away  and 
ran  in  the  same  direction. 

My  heart  was  pounding.  Where 
was  the  big  buck?  He  had  to  be  there 
too.  I searched  the  grass  with  my  eyes, 
hoping  for  a sign  or  maybe  a glimpse 
of  antlers,  but  I didn’t  move.  I felt  the 
slightest  noise  would  start  a chain 
reaction.  I was  mentally  ready  for  the 
buck  but  my  heart  was  jumping  so 
hard  I was  afraid  he  would  hear  it. 
Minutes  passed  like  hours.  Then  sud- 
denly the  big  buck  burst  out  of  his 
bed,  not  20  steps  from  my  position.  In 
a single  movement  I turned,  shoul- 
dered my  Winchester  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  deer  fell  out  of  sight  in 
the  grass.  The  big  buck  of  TMI  was 
down! 

I reloaded  and  moved  ahead  with 
caution  until  I could  see  the  motion- 
less form.  Then  I stopped  to  gather 
my  thoughts.  Carbine  half  raised,  I 
waited,  still  believing  he  was  going  to 
surprise  me  again.  When  I was  sure  he 
was  dead,  I moved  closer,  then  bent 
down  to  examine  him. 

He  had  grown  an  8-point  rack  (a 
few  less  than  the  previous  year),  but 
this  was  my  first  buck  and  I was 
happy.  He  was  bigger  than  I expected, 
and  I was  going  to  have  trouble  get- 


ALTHOUGH HE  sported  fewer  points  than 
previously,  this  TMI  8-point  was  my  first 
buck  and  I was  happy. 


ting  him  back  to  the  boat.  I was  a mile 
away  and  I had  to  get  him  there  my- 
self, for  I was  the  only  human  being 
on  TMI  that  day.  I tagged  and  field- 
dressed  the  buck,  got  my  bike  and 
pedaled  back  to  the  boat.  Then  I 
crossed  the  river  to  the  farm  to  get  a 
small  wagon.  I was  accompanied  on 
the  trip  back  by  my  friend  Evie,  who 
was  still  talking  about  it  after  we  got 
back  to  the  boat  with  the  buck  roped 
to  the  wagon. 

It  was  close  to  dark  when  we  got 
across  the  river.  For  a moment  I stood 
looking  back  across  the  Susquehanna 
at  the  shadowy  island.  I didn’t  realize 
then  that  many  years  later  the  hunt 
would  give  me  a unique  reason  for 
recalling  Three  Mile  Island. 


The  moose  is  the  largest  deer 

Most  turtle  species  reach 

ma- 

in  North  America,  with  mature 

turity  in  three  to  five  years, 

but 

bulls  reaching  weights  of  1400 

often  surpass  a hundred  years  of 

pounds  or  more. 

age. 

The  silk  of  a spider’s  web  can 

The  porpoise  is  a true, 

air- 

stretch  one-fifth  its  length  before 

breathing  mammal  that  can  stay 

breaking  and  possesses  tensile 

beneath  the  water  for  up  to 

six 

strength  exceeding  that  of  steel. 

L__ 

minutes. 
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Very  Early 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  On 
March  25  this  year,  one  of  our  area 
sportsmen  was  spotting  deer  on  State 
Game  Land  214,  Pymatuning,  when 
he  sighted  a 6-point  buck  in  its  velvet 
stage.  The  velvet  stage  of  antler  devel- 
opment in  deer  progresses  rapidly 
from  May  through  July  and  is  not 
common  at  this  early  spring  date. — 
DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— l was 
heading  for  the  Dallas  office  on  Route 
118  when  I noticed  the  vehicle  opera- 
tor behind  me  blinking  his  headlights. 
I pulled  over  and  was  approached  by 
Frank  Howatch  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
who  excitedly  told  me  about  just  hav- 
ing the  best  day  of  turkey  calling  he’s 
ever  had.  That  morning  Frank  called 
in  a large  tom  and  four  young  jakes — 
probably  last  year’s  young.  Where 
was  this?  That’s  something  only  a 
turkey  hunter  knows!  — LMO  Bob 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Good  Job 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— l recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
Game  Commission’s  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Award  to  five  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  to  one  individual  instructor.  All 
were  honored  because  of  the  fine  job 
they  are  doing  in  teaching  young,  first- 
time hunters  to  be  safe  and  thoughtful 
sportsmen.  The  individual  award 
went  to  Paul  Tomlinson,  who  teaches 
the  course  at  Lancaster  County  Park. 
The  other  awards  went  to  the  follow- 
ing clubs:  The  Conewago  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  the  East  Petersburg 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  the  Manheim 
Sportsmen’s  Association  the  Milton 
Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  the  Mt. 
Joy  Sportsmen's  Association.  Inc. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  a job  well 
done.  — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr., 
Lancaster. 

Slobs 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  Some 
well-meaning  individual  spread  old 
bread  along  a mile  of  the  road  through 
State  Game  Land  144,  evidently  for 
the  wildlife.  It  would  have  been  more 
helpful  though,  if  it  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  bags.  Now  we  have  to  clean 
up  a mile  of  roadside  trash  and  rotten 
bread.  — DGP  Will  Wingo,  Center- 
ville. 

Not  Yet 

ADAMS  COUNTY — Then  there 
was  the  lady  who  called  the  other  day 
from  Hagerstown  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I sold  monkeys.  I told  her  that  I 
hadn’t  been  asked  to  yet,  and  if  it  ever 
came  to  that,  I was  going  to  quit.  We 
both  had  a good  laugh.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 
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Doesn’t  Pay 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— l got 
a call  at  10  o’clock  one  evening  from  a 
lady  who  complained  that  her  pet  rac- 
coon escaped  from  its  cage  and  bit  her 
husband  on  the  leg.  She  had  raised  the 
coon  from  a baby,  but  now  wanted 
someone  to  come  right  over  to  her 
home,  catch  it,  and  take  it  away. 
Folks,  this  is  a little  reminder  to  leave 
wildlife  in  the  woods  as  wild  critters 
just  don't  make  good  house  pets.  Not 
only  will  her  husband  have  to  pay  for 
expensive  doctor  bills,  he  may  also 
face  a stiff  fine  for  the  raccoon  he 
possessed  unlawfully.  — DGP  William 
Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 


Basic  Problem 

Each  spring  the  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  cleans  up  the  garbage  along  the 
public  roads  which  go  through  the 
Game  Lands.  I can’t  think  of  any 
activity  they  get  involved  in  that  re- 
ceives more  favorable  public  com- 
ment. It  seems  everybody  likes  to  see 
clean  roadways.  Now  if  we  can  just 
figure  out  who  keeps  throwing  all  that 
junk  out  and  have  them  clean  it  up, 
maybe  we  could  make  some  headway 
on  our  other  problems.  — LMO  R.  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 


I’d  Be  Mad  Too 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Recently,  a 
woman  called  to  tell  me  she  had  a 
muskrat  trapped  that  had  gotten  into 
her  basement.  Stressing  that  it  was  a 
nasty  critter,  she  said  her  neighbor 
had  it  contained  in  a metal  can.  When 
I went  to  pick  up  the  animal,  I asked 
how  her  neighbor  had  caught  it,  as  it 
was  in  a very  foul  mood.  She  said  the 
neighbor  just  walked  over  and  tied  a 
string  around  its  tail  and  picked  it  up. 
Sum  enough,  a cord  was  dangling 
from  its  tail.  I hope  it  was  tied  on  with 
a lot  less  trouble  than  I had  getting  it 
off.  — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummels- 
town. 


Big  Buddy 

MCKEAN  COUNTY—  Over  this 
past  year  we  had  two  yearling  bears 
that  seemed  to  enjoy  the  gourmet  corn 
that  the  Game  Commission  stores  in  a 
crib  on  Game  Lands  62.  The  only 
problem  was  that  the  pair  could  not 
gain  entry  without  a little  help  from  a 
friend.  A few  nights  during  the  week 
the  pair  would  make  a stop  at  the 
Commission’s  “ail  night  restaurant” 
and  sit  down  in  front  of  the  corn  crib 
door.  They  may  have  had  to  wait  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  get  served,  but  sooner 
or  later  a black  bear  that  weighed 
over  400  pounds  would  show  up  and 
open  the  place  for  business.  All  three 
would  eat  very  well  before  moving  on. 
Of  course,  the  Food  & Cover  Corps 
was  repeatedly  left  with  the  job  of  re- 
placing the  corn  crib  door.  — DGP 
Dick  Oliver,  Mt.  Jewett. 


Year  Round  Problem 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY—  In 
the  spring,  a good  percentage  of  our 
time  is  spent  assisting  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  in  its  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  “fishermen"  have  the  same  atti- 
tude as  some  “hunters”  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  landowner.  The  landown- 
ers’ biggest  complaints  are  littering, 
driving  across  fields  and  unauthorized 
fires.  — DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY— Thanks  to  the 
many  people  moving  into  the  Bucks 
County  suburbs,  the  resident  wildlife 
is  beginning  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finer 
things  in  life.  In  the  winter,  muskrats 
chew  holes  in  the  swimming  pool  cov- 
ers, lay  in  a winter  store  of  grass  and 
other  debris,  and  then  live  in  comfort 
until  spring.  In  spring  the  mallards 
and  Canada  geese  arrive  to  nest  in 
lovely  backyard  gardens  and,  of 
course,  take  advantage  of  the  pools 
when  the  covers,  or  what’s  left  of 
them,  are  removed.  Rabbits  and  squir- 
rels enjoy  a never-ending  banquet  of 
bulbs,  exotic  plants  and  flowers  of 
every  variety  and  hue.  They  probably 
wonder  how  the  poor  animals  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  survive.  Life  must 
seem  so  dull  for  them.  “Ho  hum". — 
DGP  E.  F.  Bond,  Fountainville. 

Throw  The  Book  At  ’Em 

MERCER  COUNTY— Two  fellows 
were  riding  their  4- wheel-drive  vehicle 
across  a farmer’s  field  and  got  it  stuck. 
The  landowner  observed  them,  investi- 
gated and  then  left  for  his  house  to  call 
the  police.  The  two  fellows  hurriedly 
went  out  on  Route  19  to  flag  down 
someone  with  a 4-wheel-drive  to  pull 
them  out  before  the  cops  arrived.  The 
first  vehicle  they  stopped,  however, 
was  driven  by  Deputy  Ron  Powell 
who  had  very  little  sympathy  for  them. 
— DGP  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Big  Mistake 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— I have 
received  numerous  complaints  from 
residents  of  the  borough  of  Saltillo 
about  rabbits  eating  their  peas  as  soon 
as  they  sprout.  Each  complaint  brings 
to  mind  an  incident  that  occurred  to 
residents  of  that  community  last  sum- 
mer. Fred  Angle,  retired  superinten- 
dent of  the  Southern  Huntingdon 
County  School  District,  was  seen 
shaking  a rabbit  out  of  a box  trap 
right  in  the  middle  of  his  garden.  Fred 
keeps  saying  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
chipmunk  in  the  trap  and  that’s  why 
he  let  it  out  in  his  garden,  but  he’s  still 
having  a hard  time  convincing  his 
neighbors  of  that.  — DGP  Don  Adams, 
Waterfall. 


Team  Work 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Trying  to 
shove  a limp  and  tranquilized  422- 
pound  bear  into  a mobile  bear  trap 
for  transportation  to  a new  home  can 
pose  a problem  for  wildlifers,  but  I 
found  a solution.  Take  one  fifth-grade 
class  along  on  a field  trip.  Tie  a long 
rope  to  the  bear’s  hind  legs  and  run  it 
through  the  trap  and  out  the  back. 
Then  get  all  the  kids  to  pull  the  bear 
into  the  trap.  It  works  fine,  especially 
if  the  fifth-graders  are  the  Benner 
Bears  from  the  Benner  Township  Ele- 
mentary School.  — DGP  Jack  Weaver, 
Bellefonte. 


Eventful 

PERRY  COUNTY—  While  Deputy 
Lee  Shull  and  I were  helping  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Learner  stock  trout  in 
Laurel  Run  this  year,  we  observed  six 
wild  turkeys,  two  persons  gigging 
freshly  stocked  trout,  and  a hawk  car- 
rying a trout  in  its  talons.  Needless  to 
say,  we  all  enjoyed  seeing  the  turkeys, 
were  glad  to  have  apprehended  the 
giggers,  and  had  to  smile  at  our  feath- 
ered fisherman  making  off  with  his 
supper!  — DGP  Elwood  Camp,  El- 
liottsburgh. 
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Dog  Days 

PERRY  COUNTY — My  wife  and  I 
were  sitting  at  the  table  eating  lunch 
when  we  noticed  an  unusual  amount 
of  activity  at  the  bird  feeder.  A pileated 
woodpecker  was  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
picking  up  seeds  kicked  out  of  the 
feeder  by  the  smaller  birds.  Our  beagle 
was  sprawled  in  his  pen  while  a squir- 
rel and  chipmunk  were  eating  dog 
food  that  had  spilled  from  his  bowl. 
Evidently  the  pileated  woodpecker 
decided  he  wanted  to  sample  the  dog 
food  too,  because  he  flew  into  the  pen 
and  chased  the  squirrel  and  the  chip- 
munk out.  The  dog  immediately 
made  a dive  for  the  woodpecker  and 
chased  him  out  of  the  pen.  When  the 
dog  turned  around  and  looked  toward 
the  house,  he  had  an  expression  on  his 
face  as  if  to  say,  “Why  me?” — DGP 
LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


Progress 

SNYDER  COUNTY— When  I teach 
hunter  safety,  I like  to  spend  some 
time  explaining  the  SPORT  Program 
to  the  students.  I think  I might  have 
reached  one  little  boy  with  the  mes- 
sage. During  the  break,  he  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  “When  I get  home.  I’m 
going  to  tell  my  dad  not  to  outlaw  any- 
more!”— DGP  John  Roller,  Beaver- 
town. 


Good  Idea  Though 

BLAIR  COUNTY — An  experienced 
waterfowl  hunter,  not  wanting  to  lose 
his  shotgun  in  the  same  manner  a 
friend  of  his  did  the  year  before  when 
his  boat  capsized,  decided  to  tie  his 
gun  to  the  canoe.  After  this  hunter  set 
out  his  decoys,  he  was  just  about  to 
enter  his  boat  when  a flock  of  mal- 
lards came  in  and  landed  among  his 
decoys.  By  very  slowly  reaching  into 
the  boat  for  his  gun,  he  was  able  to 
load  it  without  disturbing  the  ducks. 
Just  as  he  was  bringing  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  the  ducks  took  flight.  All  the 
hunter  could  do  was  watch,  as  the 
rope  he  had  used  was  too  short  for  him 
to  get  the  gun  to  his  shoulder.  — DGP 
Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Hazards  from  Humans 

ERIE  COUNTY—  One  of  the  local 
farmers  had  a mallard  duck  wander 
into  his  barn.  The  duck  seemed  weak 
so  the  farmer  checked  it  over  and 
found  a pull  tab  from  a metal  can 
around  the  duck’s  lower  bill,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  eat.  After  remov- 
ing the  tab,  the  duck  was  placed  on  a 
neighbor’s  pond  and  fed  corn  for  two 
weeks  until  he  regained  his  strength 
and  flew  away.  It’s  too  bad  people 
don’t  think  about  the  hazards  of  dis- 
carding things  like  this,  fishing  lines, 
etc.  Innocent  animals  often  pay  the 
price  for  this  carelessness.  — DGP 
George  E.  Gibson,  Corry. 
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Very  Tired 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Dorothy 
Schanbacher,  of  Liberty,  was  walking 
down  a road  near  her  home  when  she 
was  startled  by  a strange  noise  over- 
head. Looking  up,  she  saw  a flurry  of 
black  and  white  feathers  and  a flutter- 
ing of  wings.  She  dodged  the  object  as 
it  fell  with  a thud  at  her  feet.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a duck  which  she  took  back 
to  her  farm  to  show  to  her  husband. 
By  the  time  she  got  home,  the  duck 
was  starting  to  show  more  life  so  she 
released  it  on  her  pond.  Looking  it  up 
in  her  book,  she  discovered  that  it  was 
an  old  squaw.  At  last  report  the  duck 
is  still  on  the  pond,  but  the  mystery  as 
to  why  the  duck  fell  remains.  I sug- 
gested that  it  flew  into  a wire  or  some 
other  object  but  Dorothy  said  there 
was  nothing  around  for  it  to  fly  into.  I 
guess  it  just  fell  for  Dorothy.  — DGP 
William  Bower,  Troy. 


MCKEAN  COUNTY— A local  tur- 
key hunter  was  scouting  before  season 
in  an  area  where  he  had  seen  a big 
tom,  when  all  of  a sudden  the  gobbler 
appeared  with  three  other  birds — a 
ringneck  and  two  hen  pheasants. — 
DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Alleghany. 


Lotsa  Bucks 

While  attending  the  annual  Beaver 
County  sportsmen’s  banquet,  I had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  an  avid 
big  game  hunter  about  polar  bear 
hunting  in  Canada.  He  was  saying  that 
six  permits  were  going  to  be  issued  this 
year  at  a cost  of  $15,000  each!  That 
sure  makes  our  deer  permit  system 
seem  like  a bargain.  — CIA  John 
Badger,  Ligonier. 

Pays  His  Way 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—'  Little  things 
mean  a lot”  are  lyrics  from  a popular 
song.  They  could  also  be  used  to  de- 
scribe how  some  people  feel  about 
wildlife.  For  example,  an  individual 
told  me  recently  that  in  addition  to 
cracked  corn  and  a variety  of  other 
bird  food,  he  had  spent  $200  just  for 
sunflower  seeds  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  feed  was  placed  in  the  many 
feeders  around  his  camp  where  he 
spends  every  weekend  and  many  eve- 
nings throughout  the  year.  He  told  me 
that  if  hp  couldn’t  see  birds  when  he 
came  to  camp,  he  would  just  as  soon 
stay  home!  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Many! 

POTTER  COUNTY — During  career 
days  in  April,  several  Galeton  High 
School  students  had  the  opportunity 
to  ride  with  me  for  a day  while  they 
observed  and  I explained  the  various 
aspects  of  a game  protector’s  duties. 
While  explaining  about  roadkilled 
deer,  one  of  the  students,  Bronwyn 
Morton — an  exchange  student  from 
Australia — asked  if  they  sold  grill 
guards  for  vehicles  to  reduce  damage 
caused  by  hitting  deer?  When  I re- 
plied no  and  asked  why,  she  replied 
that  they  do  in  Australia  because  of  all 
the  kangaroos!  Now,  I know  we  had 
over  26,000  roadkilled  deer  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year,  but  I just  wonder 
how  many  kangaroos  were  killed  by 
vehicles  in  Australia?— DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 
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65,000  Antlerless  Harvest 
Is  Sought 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s proposal  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  451,250  antlerless  deer  li- 
censes this  year  is  designed  to  produce 
a reported  harvest  of  about  65,000 
whitetails. 

Last  year  the  Game  Commission 
authorized  the  issuance  of  410,600 
antlerless  deer  licenses,  in  the  hope 
that  hunters  would  report  a harvest  of 
at  least  60,000  animals.  The  actual  re- 
ported harvest  was  62,281. 

Compared  to  last  years  allocations, 
this  year’s  proposal  is  increasing  the 
antlerless  license  allocations  in  44 
counties,  and  decreasing  them  in  20 
counties.  Allocations  in  two  counties 
remain  at  the  1980  level. 

There  usually  is  a strong  correlation 
between  the  number  of  antlerless 
licenses  allocated  and  the  number  of 
deer  taken,  as  well  as  resultant  adjust- 
ments to  the  size  of  the  total  deer 
herd,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case. 

Usually,  an  increased  allocation  re- 
sults in  a larger  harvest  and  a resul- 
tant lowering  of  the  total  population. 
However,  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tions are  designed  this  year  to  keep 
deer  herd  sizes  at  the  same  levels  as 
last  year  in  21  counties.  The  alloca- 
tions will  permit  the  deer  herd  to 
increase  in  24  counties  and  should  re- 
duce it  in  21  counties. 

Paradoxically,  in  some  counties  the 
number  of  licenses  will  be  decreased, 
but  the  number  of  deer  in  these  coun- 
ties will  be  further  reduced.  In  other 
counties  the  allocations  will  be  in- 
creased but  the  herd  will  be  permitted 
to  grow.  These  seemingly  contradic- 
tory situations  result  from  combina- 
tions of  factors  affecting  deer  num- 
bers. Such  factors  as  reported  vs. 
actual  harvest,  sex  ratios,  age  classes, 
percentages  of  yearling  females,  sur- 
vival and  productivity  rates,  hunter 
success  rates,  out-of-season  losses. 


etc.,  all  enter  into  the  picture. 

By  knowing  the  reported  and  actual 
removal  rates,  the  age- sex  structure  of 
the  herd,  productivity  figures  and  a 
few  other  basic  pieces  of  information, 
the  Game  Commission  is  able  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  deer,  by  sex  and 
age,  present  at  any  given  time  of  the 
year  in  every  county  of  the  state. 

The  key  to  permissible  population 
numbers  is  the  condition  of  the  deer 
herd  and  the  over-winter  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range. 

Studies  Show 

Game  Commission  studies  show 
that  about  40  deer  can  survive  a win- 
ter in  a square  mile  of  forest  that  is  in 
the  seedling-sapling  or  brush  (under 
five  inches  in  diameter)  stage  of 
growth.  In  the  pole  timber  stage 
of  forest  development  (five  through 
eleven  inches  in  diameter),  a square 
mile  of  forest  can  support  only  about 
10  deer  in  a typical  winter.  In  the  saw 
timber  stage  (over  eleven  inches  in 
diameter),  about  20  deer  can  be  sup- 
ported per  square  mile. 

A wildlife  manager  who  knows  how 
many  deer  there  will  be  prior  to  the 
hunting  season  can  subtract  the 
number  of  deer  that  can  be  supported 
through  the  winter  and  readily  calcu- 
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late  how  many  deer  must  be  removed 
by  hunters. 

The  number  of  antlerless  deer  that 
need  to  be  harvested  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  bucks 
that  will  be  taken  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  deer  that  need  to  be  removed. 

The  Game  Commission  knows  how 
many  antlerless  deer  licenses  need  to 
be  issued  to  remove  one  deer  in  every 
county.  The  figure  varies  from  county 
to  county  and  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  In  some  counties,  an  average  of 
3.91  licenses  issued  will  result  in  the 
harvesting  of  a deer;  in  other  coun- 
ties, it  may  take  an  average  of  20.88 
licenses.  The  state- wide  average  is  6.9 


licenses  to  take  one  deer.  In  thirteen 
counties,  over  10  antlerless  licenses 
have  to  be  issued  to  harvest  a deer. 
Thus,  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in 
any  county  (or  the  state  as  a whole) 
may  not  be  meaningful,  even  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  unless  all  of  the 
factors  involved  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Pennsyl- 
vania counties,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s proposed  antlerless  deer  license 
allocations,  and  whether  the  deer 
herd  size  in  each  county  will  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  (symbol  + ),  de- 
crease (symbol  -),  or  remain  rela- 
tively unchanged  (symbol  =): 


Planned  Deer  Herd  Size  Trends,  1981-82  Season 


County 

Licenses 

Herd 

Size 

County 

Licenses 

Herd 

Size 

Adams 

4,250 

— 

Juniata 

4,700 

+ 

Allegheny 

6,000 

— 

Lackawanna 

3,350 

+ 

Armstrong 

6,450 

+ 

Lancaster 

5,000 

— 

Beaver 

4,850 

+ 

Lawrence 

1,900 

+ 

Bedford 

7,300 

+ 

Lebanon 

3,100 

— 

Berks 

7,850 

- 

Lehigh 

1,650 

+ 

Blair 

5,000 

Luzerne 

7,600 

+ 

Bradford 

13,900 

- 

Lycoming 

19,900 

— 

Bucks 

7,800 

— 

McKean 

12,500 

— 

Butler 

7,900 

+ 

Mercer 

3,050 

+ 

Cambria 

5,450 

+ 

Mifflin 

3,000 

— 

Cameron 

7,600 

— 

Monroe 

4,000 

+ 

Carbon 

5,450 

=: 

Montgomery 

4,000 

- 

Centre 

10,950 

= 

Montour 

1,150 

— 

Chester 

6,100 

— 

Northampton 

2,700 

= 

Clarion 

7,100 

Northumberland 

3,150 

= 

Clearfield 

10,750 

— 

Perry 

5,700 

+ 

Clinton 

14,300 

— 

Pike 

6,700 

= 

Columbia 

5,650 

— 

Potter 

18,800 

- 

Crawford 

6,650 

+ 

Schuylkill 

8,400 

+ 

Cumberland 

3,000 

+ 

Snyder 

1,500 

+ 

Dauphin 

4,100 

+ 

Somerset 

9,200 

+ 

Delaware 

600 

— 

Sullivan 

4,450 

= 

Elk 

10,450 

= 

Susquehanna 

5,500 

+ 

Erie 

4,500 

+ 

Tioga 

16,900 

- 

Fayette 

4,000 

+ 

Union 

2,500 

= 

Forest 

10,600 

— 

Venango 

10,550 

- 

Franklin 

3,100 

+ 

Warren 

16,900 

— 

Fulton 

3,500 

= 

Washington 

8,050 

+ 

Greene 

7,000 

= 

Wayne 

7,350 

= 

Huntingdon 

7,300 

= 

Westmoreland 

10,600 

Indiana 

9,500 

= 

Wyoming 

4,200 

- 

Jefferson 

7,900 

= 

York 

6,350 

= 
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GAME  NEWS 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  June  3 in  Harrisburg, 
declared  a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license.  One  antlerless  deer 
license  application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  County 
Treasurers  BY  MAIL  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG.  See  rules  on  reverse  side  of 
application  form. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an  antlerless 
license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals  without  visible 
antlers,  or  with  antlers  each  of  which  is  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antler- 
less season  extends  from  November  30  through  December  15. 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  the  Special  Regulations  Area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  antlerless 
deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  listed  above.  County  seats  are  shown  on  license  applica- 
tions. 


PGC  Director  Honored 


THE  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission, 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  has  received  the  top 
award  presented  annually  by  the 
Northeast  Section  of  The  Wildlife  Soci- 
ety. The  award  is  given  for  outstand- 
ing professional  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  conservation. 

Bowers,  who  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Game  Commission 
since  1965,  was  selected  as  recipient  of 
the  John  Pearce  Memorial  Award 
from  among  wildlife  professionals  in 
seventeen  northeastern  states  and  five 
Canadian  provinces.  He  is  only  the 
second  Pennsylvanian  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. The  award  was  presented  to 
Bowers  at  the  38th  Northeastern  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Conference  held  recently 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  an  interna- 
tional professional  group  which  pub- 
lishes technical  and  semi-technical 
books  and  periodicals,  advises  govern- 
ment agencies  on  wildlife  matters, 
works  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
professionalism  of  its  members,  and 
encourages  better  formal  and  infor- 
mal communication  among  all  wild- 
lifers. 


John  Pearce  Memorial  Award  win- 
ners are  honored  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  and  leadership 
over  a period  of  years  in  areas  of  wild- 
life work  including  research,  manage- 
ment, administration  and  education 
as  evidenced  by  publications  and  skill- 
ful development  and  application  of 
effective  management  and  educational 
programs  and  methods. 


GEORGE  MATTFIELD  presents  the  John 
Pierce  award  to  Glenn  Bowers. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 
Established 


Traditional  four-week  seasons 

for  fall  archery  deer  and  regular 
small  game  hunting,  plus  the  two- 
week  buck  season  and  a two-day  ant- 
lerless deer  hunt,  highlight  hunting 
and  trapping  seasons  and  bag  limits 
established  by  the  Game  Commission. 

This  year’s  fall  archery  deer  season 
will  open  on  Saturday,  October  3;  the 
early  small  game  season  will  start  on 
Saturday,  October  17;  and  the  four- 
week  general  small  game  season  will 
begin  on  Saturday,  October  31. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered  deer 
season  will  open  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 30;  the  two-day  statewide  antler- 
less deer  season  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  December  14  and 
15;  and  the  winter  small  game  and 
archery  and  flintlock  deer  seasons  will 
begin  on  December  26. 

One  day  for  hunting  bears  has  been 
scheduled  for  Monday,  November  23, 
in  32  counties. 

The  general  trapping  season  opens 
November  4 and  will  close  January  31, 
while  the  mink  and  muskrat  season 
runs  from  November  26  through  De- 
cember 13.  The  beaver  trapping  sea- 
son opens  February  13  and  closes 
March  14. 

There  will  be  no  open  season  on 
bobwhite  quail  this  year,  the  first  clo- 
sure on  these  birds  since  1953.  De- 
pressed populations  of  bobwhites,  due 
to  recent  hard  winters  and  decreasing 
quail  habitat,  led  to  the  closed  season. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  closed  season  on 


quail  will  permit  the  bird  to  increase 
in  numbers  where  habitat  is  adequate. 
This  might  also  permit  launching  a 
trap-and-transfer  program  to  estab- 
lish additional  populations. 

Three  new  turkey  management 
areas  have  been  established  for  the 
state  this  year.  A three-week  season 
has  been  scheduled  for  Turkey  Man- 
agement Area  No.  1,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary range  in  the  northcentral  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  area  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  section  which  tradi- 
tionally has  had  longer  seasons. 

Turkey  Management  Area  No.  2 is 
roughly  Y-shaped  and  includes  south- 
central  Pennsylvania,  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  and  a fair-size  section 
of  west-central  Pennsylvania.  Turkey 
Management  Area  No.  3 includes  the 
southeastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state. 

A two- week  turkey  season  is  sched- 
uled for  Turkey  Management  Areas 
No.  2 and  3.  There  will  be  no  fall  tur- 
key hunting  in  those  parts  of  Erie  and 
Mercer  Counties  in  Turkey  Manage- 
ment Area  No.  3. 

An  any-deer  season  (for  those  who 
hold  antlerless  deer  licenses)  has  been 
established  for  Allegheny  County  and 
the  Special  Regulations  Area  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  That  season 
will  run  from  November  30  through 
December  15. 

The  Game  Commission  has  reserved 
the  right  to  extend  the  fall  turkey,  the 
antlerless  deer  and  the  beaver  seasons. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1981-1982 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  3,  1981,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1981-1982 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals 
(except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting 
hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 
except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00 
a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and 
bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  wood- 
chucks, which  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  May  1-22.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours 
for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field  DATES  OF 

Daily  Possession  SMALL  GAME  OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit  Limit  First  Day  Last  Day 

6 12  Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)# Oct.  17.  . Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  Jan.  9,  1982 

2 4 Ruffed  Grouse# Oct.  17.  . . Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  . Jan.  9,  1982 

4 8 Rabbits,  Cottontail# Oct.  31 ...  Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  Jan.  9,  1982 

2 4 Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  designated  area)#* Oct.  31 . . . Nov.  28 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* Dec.  26.  . Jan.  9,  1982 

5 10  Raccoons  (Hunting)# Nov.  4 Jan.  30,  1982 

Daily  Season 
Limit  Limit 

1 1 Wild  Turkey — Management  Area  No.  1**  Oct.  31.  Nov.  21 

— Management  Area  No.  2**  Oct.  31 . . . Nov.  14 

— Management  Area  No.  3**  Oct.  31.  . Nov.  14 

1 1 — Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only) May  1 . . . May  22,  1982 

2 4 Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares Dec.  26.  . Jan.  2,  1982 

Unlimited  Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting 
prohibited. 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited  Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# Nov.  4.  . Feb.  28,  1982 

NON-GAME 

Unlimited  Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only)  Sep.  4 ...  Nov.  29 


Jan.  1 Apr.  11,  1982 
Jun.  4.  Aug.  29,  1982 


BIG  GAME 

1 1 Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

party  of  two  or  more*  * * Nov.  23 

Deer,  Archerv  Season,  any  deer — Statewide Oct.  3.  . Oct.  30 

Dec.  26.  . Jan.  2,  1982 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long Nov.  30.  Dec.  12 

1 1 Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

license.  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below* ’* * Nov.  30.  Dec.  15 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide Dec.  14  Dec.  15 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  Dec.  26.  Jan.  2,  1982 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels, 

Coyotes#  (traps)  Nov.  4.  . Jan.  31,  1982 

Unlimited  Minks# Nov.  26.  . Dec.  13 

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only) Nov.  26.  . Dec.  13 

5 5 Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Erie,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 

Susquehanna,  Wayne Feb.  13.  Mar.  14,  1982 

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only) — Remainder  of  State Feb.  13.  Mar.  14,  1982 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Elk,  Otters,  Bobwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 
FALCONRY  SEASON — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  bear  (in  areas  where 
deer  and  bear  hunting  is  permitted)  and  migratory  game  birds  during  the  firearms 
seasons  for  deer  and  bear  (flintlock  season  excepted).  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  be- 
tween sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms  seasons  for  big 
game.  The  daily  limit  of  5 raccoons  in  any  24-hour  period  starting  at  noon  of  one 
day  and  ending  at  noon  the  following  day  and  possession  limit  of  10  shall  apply  to 
individuals  or  parties.  Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited. 

* Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from 
the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80,  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Interstate 
Route  79  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to  Route  118, 
north  of  Route  118  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from 
Route  118  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Route  309  to 
the  New  Jersey  line. 

**  Turkey  Management  Area  No.  1 — Open  season  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  21  in  the  following 
area:  Beginning  at  the  New  York  state  line,  south  on  Route  62  to  Route  36,  southeast 
on  Route  36  to  Route  322,  southeast  on  Route  322  to  Route  220,  northeast  on  Route 
220  to  Hughesville,  east  on  Route  118  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  northwest  along  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the  New  York  state  line, 
and  west  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  Route  62. 

* * Turkey  Management  Area  No.  2 — Open  season  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  14  in  the  following 
area:  Beginning  at  the  West  Virginia  state  line,  north  on  Route  119  to  Route  422, 
northwest  on  Route  422  to  Interstate  Route  79,  north  on  Interstate  Route  79  to  Route 
6,  northeast  on  Route  6 to  Route  426,  north  on  Route  426  to  the  New  York  state  line, 
east  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  Route  62,  south  on  Route  62  to  Route  36,  southeast 
on  Route  36  to  Route  322,  southeast  on  Route  322  to  Route  220,  northeast  on  Route 
220  to  Hughesville,  east  on  Route  118  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  northwest  along  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the  New  York  state  line, 
east  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  the  Delaware  River,  south  on  the  Delaware  River 


to  Route  22,  southwest  on  Route  22  and  Interstate  Route  78  to  Interstate  Route  81, 
southwest  on  Interstate  Route  81  to  Route  15,  southwest  on  Route  15  to  the  Mary- 
land state  line,  and  west  on  the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  state  lines  to  Route  119. 


**  Turkey  Management  Area  No.  3 — Open  season  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  14  in  the  area  south 
and  east  of  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River,  southwest  on  Route  22 
and  Interstate  Route  78  to  Interstate  Route  81,  southwest  on  Interstate  Route  81  to 
Route  15,  and  southwest  on  Route  15  to  the  Maryland  state  line;  and  in  that  part  of 
western  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  West  Virginia  state 
line,  north  on  Route  119  to  Route  422,  northwest  on  Route  422  to  Interstate  Route 
79,  north  on  Interstate  Route  79  to  Route  6,  northeast  on  Route  6 to  Route  426,  and 
north  on  Route  426  to  the  New  York  state  line.  Those  parts  of  Turkey  Management 
Area  No.  3 in  Erie  and  Mercer  Counties  are  closed  to  turkey  hunting  in  the  fall 
turkey  season. 

* * *Bear  Season  Nov.  23  open  only  in  the  Counties  of  Armstrong,  Blair,  Bradford,  Cam- 
bria, Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk, 
Forest,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mifflin, 
Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango, 
Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

****Special  Regulations  Area — Southwestern  Pennsylvania — Allegheny  County — Only 
bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls 
and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  during  the  special  muzzleloader 
season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County.  Manually  operated  .22 
caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used  for  small  game  (except  spring  gob- 
bler season),  furbearers  which  may  lawfully  be  hunted,  crows,  predators,  and  while 
trapping.  Special  Regulations  Area — Southeastern  Pennsylvania — Only  bow  and 
arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin 
balls  and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  during  the  special  muzzle- 
loader  season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River,  southwest  on  Route 
202  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313  to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to 
Route  309,  south  on  Route  309  to  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Route  100,  and  south  on  Route 
100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  hand- 
guns may  be  used  while  trapping.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is  prohibited  in  Phila- 
delphia County.  While  hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  at 
any  time  other  than  specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special  Regulations  Areas. 

AN  EAGLET  introduced  into  the  nest  of  a 
pair  of  bald  eagles  in  the  Pymatuning  area 
of  Crawford  County  has  brought  to  five  the 
number  of  eaglets  raised  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year.  This  number  is  an  all-time  record. 

For  years  there  have  been  three  active  bald 
eagle  nests,  which  have  been  producing 
only  one  or  two  eaglets  per  year.  Last  year, 
the  three  nests  produced  four  eaglets,  a 
record  at  that  time.  But  this  spring,  a fourth 
nest  with  an  eaglet  in  it  was  found  by  a 
Game  Commission  worker.  Another  nest 
nearby  had  two  eaglets  and  a third  nest 
contained  one  young  bird.  The  fourth  nest, 
the  one  visible  from  the  waterfowl  museum 
on  Ford  Island,  received  the  introduced 
eaglet  after  the  natural  eggs  had  apparently 
broken  because  they  were  too  thin  to  with- 
stand the  incubation  process. 
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Bear  Hunting  License  OK’d 


THIS  YEAR  there  will  be  no  more 
than  125,000  bear  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  time  in  the 
state’s  history  that  the  number  of  bear 
hunters  has  been  limited. 

On  June  24  Governor  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh signed  legislation  establishing  a 
bear  license.  This  brought  to  a close  a 
four- year  effort  to  control  the  number 
of  bear  hunters  in  the  state. 

Game  Commission  studies  indicate 
that  the  number  of  bear  hunters  has 
grown  steadily  in  Pennsylvania  in  re- 
cent years  and  that  there  were  more 
than  200,000  during  the  last  season. 
This  constantly  increasing  pressure  on 
the  resource  led  to  the  necessity  for  a 
bear  license  to  control  the  number  of 
hunters. 

The  number  of  bear  licenses  to  be 
issued  will  be  established  each  year  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

This  year  a hunter  who  obtains  a 
bear  license  will  be  able  to  hunt  any- 
where in  the  thirty-two  counties  open 
to  bear  hunting. 

Anyone  who  purchases  a regular 
resident  or  nonresident  hunting  li- 


GOV. DICK  THORNBURGH  signs  legisla- 
tion establishing  Pennsylvania  bear 
license.  Watching  are,  seated.  Rep.  William 
W.  Foster  and  Sen.  Edwin  G.  Holl.  Standing, 
Frank  Felbaum,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Commissioner  Robert 
Fasnacht,  and  PGC  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers. 


cense  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
bear  license.  Residents  will  pay  $5  for 
a bear  license,  nonresidents  $15. 

A person  may  not  submit  more  than 
one  application  for  a bear  license. 

Two  types  of  the  bear  license  will 
be  available: 

(1)  Individual  License — This  type 
of  bear  license  will  be  issued  to  in- 
dividuals who  desire  to  hunt  alone  or 
who  desire  to  form  a bear  hunting 
party  with  other  persons  who  hold  In- 
dividual Bear  Licenses.  When  two  or 
more  persons  holding  Individual  Bear 
Licenses  form  a bear  hunting  party 
and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 
manner  commonly  known  as  driving, 
this  hunting  party  is  entitled  to  kill 
one  bear.  When  the  one-bear  limit  is 
reached,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
members  of  this  hunting  party  to  hunt 
for  or  kill  any  additional  bear  under 
any  circumstances.  A person  holding 
an  Individual  Bear  License  may  only 
hunt  alone  or  with  other  persons  hold- 
ing Individual  Bear  Licenses. 

(2)  Individualized  Group  License 
—This  type  of  bear  license  will  be 
issued  to  persons  who  desire  to  hunt 
together  as  a group,  such  as  members 
of  a specific  hunting  camp,  hunting 
club,  family  members,  etc.  Persons 
applying  for  an  Individualized  Group 
Bear  License  will  submit  their  appli- 
cations together  in  a single  envelope, 
limited  to  not  more  than  fifteen  appli- 
cations. Persons  holding  an  Individu- 
alized Group  License  must  hunt 
together  as  a group.  They  may  not 
join  with  any  other  group  or  individ- 
ual to  hunt  for  bear  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Members  of  this  group 
may  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 
manner  commonly  known  as  driving 
or  may  hunt  individually;  but  in  any 
event,  they  must  remain  together  as  a 
hunting  group.  This  hunting  group  is 
entitled  to  kill  one  bear  regardless  of 
their  hunting  style — by  driving  or 
hunting  individually.  When  the  one- 
bear  limit  is  reached  for  this  group,  it 
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shall  be  unlawful  for  the  members  of 
this  group  to  hunt  for  or  kill  any  addi- 
tional bear  under  any  circumstances. 

In  any  event,  when  five  or  more 
persons  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
the  manner  commonly  known  as  driv- 
ing, they  must  also  complete  and 
maintain  the  traditional  big  game 
roster. 

Applications  and  two  special  mail- 
ing envelopes — one  red,  one  blue — 
will  be  available  when  regular  hunt- 
ing licenses  go  on  sale.  They  can  be 
obtained  from  license  issuing  agents, 
the  Game  Commission's  six  field  divi- 
sion offices,  and  the  Commission's 
Central  Headquarters  office  in  Har- 
risburg. Bear  license  applications 
will  not  be  disbursed  routinely  with 
regular  hunting  licenses;  anyone  who 
wants  one  should  request  it  and  the 
two  required  envelopes  from  the  issu- 
ing agent  where  the  regular  hunting 
license  is  purchased. 

The  red  envelope  is  used  to  apply 
for  a bear  license.  In  blocks  printed  on 
the  front  lower  left  corner,  the  sender 
must  indicate  how  many  applications 
are  enclosed  and  whether  they  are 
from  resident  or  nonresident  hunters. 
If  more  than  one  application  is  indi- 
cated, this  will  designate  a Group 
License  application;  if  only  one  ap- 
plication is  indicated,  this  will  desig- 
nate an  Individual  License.  All  appli- 
cations in  one  envelope  must  be  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categor- 
ies, resident  or  nonresident;  they  may 
not  be  mixed. 

The  blue  envelope,  self-addressed, 
is  enclosed  inside  the  red  one  for 
return  of  the  license  or  application. 

Postal  law  requires  that  both  the 
red  and  the  blue  envelope  have  affixed 
one  first-class  stamp  or  equivalent  for 
each  application  within. 

Applications  have  two  sections. 
Section  I identifies  the  applicant  and 
must  be  filled  out  by  everyone  apply- 
ing for  a bear  license.  Section  II  per- 
tains only  to  those  applicants  who 
want  to  bunt  as  a group.  It  must  be 
filled  out  in  duplicate  and  will  serve 
as  a Register,  one  copy  of  which  must 


be  carried  by  a designated  Group 
Captain  while  hunting  bear. 

All  applications  for  bear  licenses 
must  be  received  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17120,  no  later  than  September 
25. 

Recipients  of  bear  licenses  will  be 
chosen  in  an  impartial  random  draw- 
ing conducted  by  the  Commission  at 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  on  a date 
to  be  announced. 

The  actual  bear  license  will  be  an 
individual  back  tag.  A bear  hunter 
will  be  required  to  display  both  the 
regular  hunting  license  and  the  bear 
license. 

Part  of  the  bear  license  will  be  a 
temporary  tag,  which  will  be  removed 
from  the  license  by  the  successful 
hunter  and  attached  to  the  ear  of  the 
bear.  Each  bear  harvested  must  be 
taken  to  a Game  Commission  bear 
check  station,  where  it  will  be  exam- 
ined, biological  data  taken,  and  per- 
manently tagged. 

Although  it  is  not  known  exactly 
how  many  bear  licenses  must  be 
issued  to  harvest  a bear.  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  managers  do  not 
believe  that  issuance  of  125,000  bear 
licenses  will  result  in  a harvest  of  921 
bruins,  last  year’s  figure. 

A harvest  of  up  to  1000  animals 
probably  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  bear  resource,  but  it  is  believed 
hunters  will  take  fewer  bears  this  year 
than  were  tagged  in  1980. 

Bear  hunting  problems  began  to 
surface  back  in  1966  and  1967,  when 
harvests  totaled  605  and  568  animals. 
Bear  harvests  were  below  the  300 
mark  for  the  next  two  years,  and  the 
season  was  then  closed  in  1970. 

Harvests  remained  at  low  levels  un- 
til 1976,  when  605  were  again  taken, 
leading  to  a two-year  season  closure, 
followed  by  two  more  large  harvests. 

Without  a bear  license,  the  Game 
Commission  was  unable  to  control 
harvests  or  bear  populations.  The 
establishment  of  a bear  hunting 
license  should  result  in  better  man- 
agement of  this  valuable  resource. 
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Goose  Blind  Applications 


Applications  for  hunting  from 

goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission's  controlled  hunt- 
ing areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Septem- 
ber 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either  area. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose 
shooting  area.  If  a person  hunts  geese 
on  one  area,  that  person  will  not  be 
eligible  to  return  to  that  facility  as  a 
hunter  this  year,  and  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  the  other 
controlled  goose  shooting  area  in  1981. 

Forty  goose  blinds  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  year  at  Pymatuning,  25  at 
Middle  Creek.  Drawings  will  be  held 
by  the  Game  Commission  at  both 
areas  in  late  September  to  select  blind 
holders.  A reservation  will  entitle  the 
applicant  to  bring  not  more  than 
three  guests.  The  guests  must  be  pres- 
ent to  register. 

Both  areas  will  have  four  shooting 


days  each  week  of  the  season — on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  at  Middle  Creek,  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days at  Pymatuning. 

New  official  application  forms  must 
be  used  this  year  when  applying  for 
reservations.  Pymatuning  goose  hunt- 
ing application  forms  are  now  on 
blue-colored  stock,  while  Middle 
Creek  forms  are  on  green  stock.  The 
old  orange  and  yellow  application 
forms  may  no  longer  be  used.  Middle 
Creek  applications  cannot  be  used  for 
Pymatuning  or  vice  versa. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown, 
Pa.  16131,  and  Middle  Creek  applica- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  RD  1,  Newmanstown, 
Pa.  17073. 

The  applicant's  1981-82  hunting  li- 
cense number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  September 
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1 through  September  20;  applications 
received  earlier  than  September  1 or 
later  than  September  20  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  de- 
termined in  the  drawings,  will  be 
notified.  Reservations  are  not  transfer- 
able. 

The  successful  applicant  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Pymatuning  res- 
ervation must  present  the  reservation 
in  person  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area  headquarters  (reg- 
istration building)  located  on  Legis- 
lative Route  20006  between  Harts- 
town  and  Linesville  about  four  miles 
north  of  Hartstown.  Middle  Creek 
reservations  must  be  presented  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  visitors  center  on  Hopeland 
Road  about  two  miles  south  of  Klein- 
feltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reserva- 
tions for  any  one  day  will  be  valid 
only  up  to  one-half  hour  before  shoot- 
ing time  on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to 
hunt  geese  and  ducks;  1981-82  hunt- 
ing licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be 
presented  at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per 
person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone 
submitting  more  than  one  application 
for  a reservation  will  have  all  applica- 
tions rejected.  Further,  individuals 
filing  more  than  one  application  or 
hunting  more  than  one  time  per  per- 
son on  a controlled  goose  hunting  area 
in  the  state  will  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting  on  these  areas  for 
three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons  if 
they  are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  un- 
til noon.  On  the  Middle  Creek  con- 
trolled area,  shooting  hours  are  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30 


p.m.  Hunting  starts  at  9 a.m.  at 
Pymatuning  on  October  31.  There  is 
no  hunting  from  goose  blinds  at  Mid- 
dle Creek  on  October  31. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting 
area,  there  are  also  two  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated 
at  a time  in  each  of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and 
duck  area  shooting  hours  are  the  same 
as  for  the  goose  area.  While  these 
duck  areas  are  controlled  shooting 
sections,  there  are  no  advance  reser- 
vations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  If  there  are  fewer 
than  100  hunters,  the  first-come-first- 
served  rule  prevails.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  regis- 
tration building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four 
duck  shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek, 
with  a drawing  each  shooting  day  to 
determine  the  winners  of  these  blinds. 
A hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a 
Middle  Creek  duck  blind;  however,  a 
hunter  is  limited  to  one  goose  per  year 
from  the  controlled  shooting  section 
at  Middle  Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  on  the  controlled  goose  hunt- 
ing area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters 
using  the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning,  within  other 
existing  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  are  available  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  any  of 
the  six  field  division  offices  of  the 
Game  Commission;  any  game  protec- 
tor; the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
16131;  or  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  RD  1, 
Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 
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THE  ROSS  LEFFLER  School  of  Conservation  will  be  the  home  for  the  Commission’s  new 
trainees  in  the  months  ahead. 


30  Officer  Trainees  Picked 
By  Commission 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion in  May  announced  the  names 
of  the  29  men  and  one  woman  who 
have  been  selected  for  the  18th  class  of 
game  conservation  officer  trainees. 
The  30  were  chosen  from  about  2200 
applicants  after  a series  of  written, 
oral  and  physical  examinations  which 
began  in  November. 

Eleven  of  the  trainees  have  been 
serving  the  hunters  of  the  state  and 
the  general  public  as  deputy  game 
protectors,  while  another  member  of 
the  class  has  been  serving  as  a deputy 
waterways  patrolman.  Four  of  the 
new  class  members  have  had  full-time 
experience  in  the  law  enforcement 
sector,  having  served  as  policemen. 
Fourteen  are  armed  forces  veterans; 
16  are  married.  The  average  age  of 
the  group  is  29,  with  the  youngest 
being  23,  the  oldest  44. 

The  woman  is  the  first  chosen  to 
undergo  game  conservation  officer 
training  in  the  state. 


Mernbers  of  the  group  will  be  in- 
volved in  approximately  forty  weeks 
of  intensive  training,  most  of  it  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation, 
located  near  Brockway  in  Jefferson 
County.  Trainees  reported  to  the 
school  on  Sunday,  June  7. 

Included  in  the  school’s  curriculum 
are  subjects  such  as  wildlife  manage- 
ment, public  relations,  laws  govern- 
ing game  and  fish,  legal  procedure, 
mammal  and  bird  identification,  crim- 
inal law,  firearms  training,  unarmed 
self-defense,  habitat  management 
practices,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  train- 
ing, members  of  the  class  are  assigned 
to  work  with  field  personnel  during 
periods  of  peak  activity.  Following 
their  graduation  next  year,  the  trainees 
will  be  assigned  to  positions  as  either 
game  protectors  or  land  managers 
throughout  the  state. 

Members  of  the  new  class,  their 
hometowns  and  counties  follow: 
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Name 

Hometown 

County 

Jerry  E.  Becker 

Palmyra 

Dauphin 

Scott  R.  Bills 

Port  Matilda 

Centre 

James  R.  Binder 

Bethlehem 

Northampton 

Charles  J.  Carlos 

Fairmount  City 

Clarion 

Daniel  1.  Clark 

Lemoyne 

Cumberland 

John  P.  Dzemyan 

Sinnemahoning 

Cameron 

Richard  M.  Eby 

Yeagertown 

Mifflin 

Danny  E.  Flowers 

Bunola 

Allegheny 

Louis  C.  Fortman 

Glen  Rock 

York 

Carl  C.  Fuller 

Dimock 

Susquehanna 

Donald  K.  Garner 

Belle  Vernon 

Westmoreland 

Keith  E.  Harbaugh 

Union  City 

Crawford 

Dale  E.  Hockenberry 

East  Butler 

Butler 

Robert  M.  Hough 

Ohiopyle 

Fayette 

Gregory  C.  Houghton 

Manchester 

York 

Joseph  F.  Janowski 

Pottsville 

Schuylkill 

Richard  E.  Kreider 

Waterford 

Erie 

Robert  F.  Leininger 

Avalon 

Allegheny 

Raymond  A.  Lizzio 

Wyncote 

Montgomery 

James  B.  Neely 

Knox 

Clarion 

Lawrence  A.  Olsavsky 

Nanty  Glo 

Cambria 

Keith  P.  Sanford 

Yardley 

Bucks 

Melvin  A.  Schake 

Oil  City 

Venango 

Donald  R.  Schauer 

Knoxville 

Tioga 

Regis  F.  Senko 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

John  G.  Smith 

Waterford 

Erie 

Cheryl  A.  Stauffer 

Denver 

Lancaster 

Jack  C.  Stewart 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

Donald  L.  Zimmerman 

Coiver 

Cambria 

Edward  J.  Zindell 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Facilities  For  Handicapped 

Persons  with  physical  handicaps  will  find  that  the  outdoors  is  not  closed  to 
them  in  Pennsylvania.  And  if  they  are  hunters,  they  will  find  that  the  Game 
Commission  has  been  involved  in  programs  to  accommodate  their  needs. 

Sanitation  buildings,  picnic  tables,  nature  trails  and  parking  areas  have  been 
built  into  public  use  areas  on  several  State  Game  Lands  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Ramps  to  accommodate  the  handicapped  have  been  constructed  at  facilities 
such  as  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lebanon  and  Lan- 
caster counties,  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County,  and 
the  Siegel  Marsh  (State  Game  Lands  218)  area  in  Erie  County. 

Rifle  ranges  constructed  on  State  Game  Lands  are  being  modified  or  addi- 
tions are  being  planned  to  take  care  of  the  handicapped. 

A nature  trail  has  been  constructed  at  Middle  Creek  for  the  blind. 

Permits  are  available  for  certain  handicapped  persons  to  hunt  from  a vehicle. 
More  than  1000  of  these  are  issued  annually. 

At  both  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek,  where  reservations  are  required  to 
hunt  from  a blind,  some  blinds  are  designed  and  designated  for  use  by  those 
with  physical  handicaps. 

In  all  future  Game  Commission  developments,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
agency  to  insure  that  disabled/handicapped  persons  have  reasonable  access  to 
recreational  programs  and  facilities. 
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Exceptional  Year  For 
Hunter  Safety 

By  Jim  Filkosky 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  compiled 
one  of  the  best  safety  records  ever 
during  1980,  the  final  annual  tabula- 
tion made  by  the  Game  Commission 
shows. 

Last  year  there  were  only  seven 
fatal  hunting  accidents,  the  lowest 
number  since  record-keeping  began  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1915.  And  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  1980  we  had  about 
five  times  as  many  licensed  hunters  as 
in  1915. 

The  total  number  of  hunting-re- 
lated accidents  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1980  was  201. 

Hunting  mishaps  in  the  state  have 
been  declining  rapidly  since  1968, 
when  there  were  530  accidents.  Game 
Commission  safety  officials  believe 
the  reduction  has  been  largely  due 
to  hunter  education  courses  and  the 
increased  use  of  fluorescent  orange 
material  by  hunters  afield. 

Since  1969,  it  has  been  mandatory 
for  all  first-time  hunters  under  the 
age  of  16  to  satisfactorily  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  being 
eligible  to  purchase  a hunting  license. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  legislation  requiring  that 
all  first-time  hunters,  regardless  of 
age,  complete  the  hunter  education 
course  before  being  permitted  to  pur- 


chase hunting  licenses.  The  Game 
Commission  has  favored  such  legisla- 
tion for  some  time. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  hunters 
were  required  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  material  while  hunting  bear 
and  deer  during  the  regular  big  game 
firearms  seasons,  and  while  hunting 
woodchucks.  Woodchuck  hunters 
must  wear  at  least  100  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head  (a 
cap  is  assumed  to  contain  100  square 
inches),  while  big  game  hunters  must 
wear  at  least  100  square  inches  of  flu- 
orescent orange  on  the  head,  or  on  the 
chest  and  back  combined. 

In  Mistake  for  Game 

In  1980,  sixteen  persons  were  shot 
in  mistake  for  game.  Fifteen  of  these 
persons  were  not  wearing  clothing  of 
a conspicuous  color,  while  the  re- 
maining person  was  wearing  red. 

The  number  of  persons  wearing  flu- 
orescent orange  who  were  mistaken 
for  game  or  were  in  the  line  of  fire  in 
an  accident  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost 
non-existent. 

Prior  to  last  year,  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  hunting  accident  fatalities  on 
record  was  ten,  a mark  established  in 
1977.  Of  the  seven  fatalities  last  year, 
two  involved  self-inflicted  injuries. 

In  75  hunting  accidents  last  year, 
the  victim  was  in  the  line  of  fire, 
while  another  32  accidents  involved 
stray  shots.  In  28  of  the  mishaps,  a fire- 
arm accidentally  discharged.  Four- 
teen accidents  occurred  when  shot 
ricocheted,  and  in  13  mishaps,  the 
hunter  slipped  and/or  fell. 

Forty-eight  accidents  occurred  in 
fields,  and  another  48  took  place  in 
brushy  cover.  There  were  39  accidents 
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in  open  woodland,  34  in  dense  wood- 
land, and  26  along  woods  roads  or 
public  roadways. 

During  the  past  60  years,  hunting 
accidents  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
dropping  steadily.  In  the  decade  of 
the  1920s,  there  were  467  fatal  hunt- 
ing accidents  in  the  state,  one  for 
every  10,454  hunters.  During  the 
1930s,  the  total  slipped  to  461  and  the 
rate  shrank  to  one  fatality  per  12,696 
hunters. 

Sportsmen  became  much  more 
safety  conscious  during  the  1940s,  a 


decade  which  produced  288  fatalities, 
an  average  of  one  for  every  25,515 
hunters.  In  the  1950s  there  were  227 
fatal  hunting  accidents,  or  one  per 
40,266  hunters. 

During  the  1960s  there  were  223 
fatalities,  or  one  per  44,884  hunters. 
In  the  1970s,  171  fatal  accidents 
occurred,  or  one  for  every  71,881 
hunters. 

In  other  words,  the  rate  has  dropped 
to  the  point  where  it  is  about  one- 
seventh  the  figure  of  the  “good  old 
days”  of  60  years  ago. 


Wild  Game  Is  Not  Hard  To  Cook! 


Many  people  are  actually  afraid  to 
cook  wild  game  without  a fancy  recipe 
specifically  for  the  game  they  are  cook- 
ing. While  they  might  feel  comfortable 
cooking  beef,  chicken  or  pork,  they  are 
afraid  that  game  meat  won’t  taste  good 
unless  they  add  exotic  spices  and  sea- 
sonings. Folks  try  too  hard  to  mask  the 
unique  taste  of  game,  but  it  is  deli- 
cious if  enhanced  rather  than  hidden. 
“Wild  taste”  is  usually  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

• Slight  spoilage  of  the  meat  due  to 
improper  field  care  and  temperature 
control. 

• Excessive  or  poor  combination  of 
spices  and  seasonings. 

• Objectionable  taste  in  the  animal’s 
fat. 

One  reason  that  meat  often  spoils  is 
that  hunters  hang  the  meat  for  several 
days  before  butchering.  This  is  fine  if 
the  temperature  does  not  vary  much 


from  38  to  40  degrees  F.  Too  often, 
however,  the  meat  is  hung  in  a barn  or 
garage  where  the  afternoon  sun  and 
flies  cause  spoilage.  If  a cooler  is  not 
available,  butcher  and  freeze  the  meat 
immediately  without  hanging. 

As  a general  rule,  if  you  don’t  like 
spices  and  seasonings  on  domestic 
meat,  don’t  add  it  to  the  game.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  enjoy  game!  The  following 
basic  additives  may  be  added  to  en- 
hance the  flavor  of  game:  salt,  pepper, 
domestic  fat  (for  extra  lean  meats), 
onion,  vinegar. 

Trim  game  fat  away,  because  it 
sometimes  has  an  objectionable  taste 
or  texture.  If  fat  is  desired,  add  fat  from 
beef  or  pork. 

In  general,  game  should  be  cooked 
in  much  the  same  way  domestic  meat 
is  cooked.  For  extra-lean  meats, 
methods  of  cooking  which  conserve 
moisture  are  recommended. 


— To  Correct  or  Change  Your  Address  — 

Attach  mailing  label  from  your  latest  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  to  a postal 
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Code.  Mail  to  GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  DIVISION,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Allow  45  days  for  proc- 
essing. Forwarding  postage  for  magazines  sent  to  old  address  must  be  paid 
at  your  post  office.  These  issues  cannot  be  replaced  except  at  a charge  of 
$1  per  copy  for  handling  and  postage. 
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By  Chet  Harris 
Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 


AUGUST  IS  NORMALLY  a hot  and  dry 
i month,  but  this  year  seems  worse 
than  normal.  We  usually  lower  our 
flood  control  structures  on  the  water- 
fowl  areas  to  start  flooding  the  millet 
and  vegetation;  however,  as  it  appears 
now,  there  may  not  be  much  flooding 
of  these  areas  as  the  water  level  is  well 
below  normal  draw-down  stage. 

Several  small  streams  in  the  moun- 
tains are  very  low,  with  only  a few  pools 
of  water  here  and  there.  This  makes 
things  difficult  for  the  native  trout. 
Some  of  the  normal  watering  holes 
used  by  wildlife  are  dry,  forcing  them 
to  change  their  daily  routines  and 
search  for  a drink  elsewhere.  Many 
springs,  wells  and  reservoirs  in  this 
area  have  gone  dry  or  are  very  low  too, 
causing  people  to  change  their  daily 
routines  as  well. 

We  often  think  of  wildlife  during  a 
severe  winter  with  deep  snow,  but  really 
don’t  give  it  much  thought  during  a hot 
dry  spell.  Stress  can  be  put  on  a rac- 
coon accustomed  to  feeding  on  cray- 
fish and  minnows  when  his  stream 
goes  dry.  Or  how  about  the  deer  which 
has  to  walk  farther  for  a drink  while  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  bothersome  flies? 
Even  the  beavers  are  getting  lazy,  be- 
cause without  water  they  are  out  of 
work. 

August  2 — The  start  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s fuelwood  cutting  season  found 


me  meeting  wood  cutters  near  Sunfish 
Pond  at  SGL  12.  This  area  had  been 
marked  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  forest- 
ers as  a timber  stand  improvement 
project.  I escorted  the  people  to  the 
area  and  let  them  look  it  over  prior  to 
issuing  permits.  Two  people  turned  it 
down  because  they  wanted  wood  along- 
side the  road  where  it  would  be  easy  to 
get,  but  I still  issued  over  30  permits 
here  by  lunch  time. 

I then  headed  for  the  northern  end  of 
Bradford  County  to  SGL  123  where  an- 
other large  crowd  awaited.  This  was  a 
timber  sale  area  which  had  just  been 
cut  by  a commercial  operator.  I issued 
over  20  permits  for  this  tract  before 
heading  back  to  the  office. 

August  5 -After  checking  construc- 
tion progress  at  the  waterfowl  area  and 
conferring  with  Russ  Newhart  and  his 
crew  at  SGL  219, 1 set  out  to  mark  some 
more  trees  for  fuelwood  sales.  A good 
many  people  request  firewood  permits 
for  this  area,  so  I will  take  advantage  of 
their  free  labor  to  get  some  more  apple 
trees  released  and  some  border  and 
hedge  row  cutting  accomplished.  This 
will  free  our  Food  and  Cover  crews  to 
work  elsewhere. 

August  8 — The  past  two  days  were 
spent  on  administration  duties,  one 
day  in  my  office  and  another  at  a land 
management  meeting  at  the  division 
office.  So  it  felt  good  to  get  back  out- 
side once  again,  even  though  it  was  on 
the  hot  and  dusty  road  project.  I also 
took  time  out  to  talk  with  our  two  part- 
time  employees,  Rick  Huff  and  Jim 
Nichols,  as  to  the  termination  of  their 
employment.  Both  are  college  stu- 
dents and  will  be  going  back  to  school 
in  a few  weeks. 

I left  to  check  some  other  areas  on 
the  Game  Land  and  happened  to  run 
into  a lush  blueberry  patch.  Needless 
to  say,  I was  late  getting  back  to  the 
office  but  Carolyn  said  she  would  make 
blueberry  pancakes  anyway. 

August  9 -Today  being  a Saturday,  I 
was  at  home  working  in  the  garden. 
Some  people  were  coming  by  for  fire- 
wood from  SGL  239,  which  is  just  up 
the  road  from  my  house.  After  they  all 
arrived  we  went  up  and  I showed  them 
what  was  available  and  then  issued 
permits.  I needed  a break  anyway. 
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August  13— When  you  routinely  work 
with  equipment  such  as  chain  saws, 
power  tools,  and  heavy  farm  and  con- 
struction machinery,  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  someone  being  injured. 
Therefore,  we  are  always  stressing 
safety  practices  and  hold  safety  meet- 
ings and  inspections  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a meeting  was  held  at  SGL  172 
today  for  the  Food  and  Cover  crews 
and  district  game  protectors  in  Brad- 
ford and  Susquehanna  counties.  Vari- 
ous types  of  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vention techniques  were  discussed 
and  all  our  vehicles  were  inspected. 
Most  were  in  good  condition  although 
a few  small  problems  were  found.  The 
operators  were  advised  to  have  repairs 
made. 

August  15  — At  SGL  219,  Warren 
Center,  I stopped  for  a look  at  the  dam 
construction  site  and  talked  with  Tom 
House  and  Walt  Hamlin,  the  SCS  in- 
spectors on  the  job.  We  were  about 
finished  making  an  island  out  of  the 
soil  from  our  emergency  spillway  and, 
since  it  appeared  we  would  have  mate- 
rial left  over,  we  discussed  the  feasibil- 
ity of  building  an  additional  island.  We 
finally  decided  on  the  location,  size, 
and  shape  for  this  second  island.  These 
two  islands  should  provide  excellent 
nesting  and  loafing  areas  for  waterfowl 
in  the  future. 

I then  met  several  people  to  issue 
fuelwood  permits.  As  ! had  several 
areas  to  be  cut  scattered  around  the 
Game  Land,  it  took  some  time  to  show 
the  people  around  and  issue  the  per- 
mits. Some  weren’t  too  sure  they  could 
find  their  way  back  to  the  area,  but  I 
assured  them  if  they  took  time  to  note 
a few  landmarks  they  would  be  okay. 

August  18  — Today  I had  the  pleasure 
of  being  a judge  for  the  wildlife  and 
forestry  exhibits  at  the  Bradford  County 
4-H  Roundup.  My  fellow  judge  this  day 
was  Jim  Lacek,  Service  Forester,  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry.  Jim  and  I really  had 
our  work  cut  out  for  us  as  there  were 
many  outstanding  exhibits  in  front  of 
us.  After  much  deliberation  and  scan- 
ning the  workbooks,  scrapbooks,  and 
exhibits,  we  chose  a first-place  winner. 
It  was  obvious  that  most  of  the  contes- 
tants really  used  their  imagination  and 
put  a lot  of  work  into  this  endeavor.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  to  see  that  so 
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many  young  people  today  have  a keen 
interest  in  conservation. 

After  Jim  and  I gave  our  selections 
to  the  leaders  in  charge,  we  decided  to 
see  what  else  these  4-H’ers  were  up  to. 
We  were  quite  impressed  with  all  the 
exhibits  and  projects  on  display.  We 
took  a special  liking  to  the  baked  goods 
and  pie  contest,  and  after  begging  a 
piece  of  homemade  pie  from  a blush- 
ing young  lady,  we  volunteered  to  be 
official  pie  judges  in  their  future  con- 
tests. 

August  25  — After  a few  days  vaca- 
tion last  week,  I was  back  up  to  SGL  12 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  road  proj- 
ect. The  end  was  in  sight  and  it  looked 
as  though  we  could  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  it  in  about  two  weeks.  It  had 
gone  pretty  smooth  so  far  but  would 
have  Deen  better  had  it  not  been  so  hot 
and  dry. 

Since  this  end  of  the  road  was  open 
to  the  public  and  there  were  several 
hundred  acres  of  blueberries  in  the 
area,  we  had  been  bothered  by  the  in- 
terruptions of  berry  pickers  driving  in 
and  out.  Joe  Hess  suggested  we  close 
the  gate  during  working  hours.  I told 
him  that  was  an  excellent  idea  and  to 
go  ahead  with  it,  but  to  be  sure  to  open 
the  gate  in  the  evening. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I checked  the 
firewood  cutting  area  and  discovered  a 
woodcutter  with  his  chain  saw  hung  up 
in  a sizable  maple.  He  said  he  would 
give  $5  for  another  saw  to  cut  himself 
out.  I got  my  saw  from  the  truck  and 
cut  him  out,  but  I had  to  turn  down  the 
money  as  I figured  the  help  was  just 
part  of  the  job.  Beginning  firewood  cut- 
ters often  find  out  that  there  is  a iot 
more  work  and  problems  connected  to 
a wood  stove  than  meets  the  eye. 
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I talked  to  Russ  Newhart  on  the 
phone  this  evening  to  see  how  his 
progress  was  going  in  the  farm  game 
projects.  There  are  three  projects  in 
Susquehanna  County  and  this  is  the 
time  of  year  when  the  crews  are  busy 
contacting  farmers  and  putting  up 
Safety  Zone  signs  on  these  areas  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  seasons. 

August  27—  It  had  been  two  weeks 
since  I was  at  the  dam  construction 
site  at  SGL  219,  so  I paid  a brief  visit 
there  this  morning.  Things  were  slightly 
behind  schedule  but  progress  was  be- 
ing made.  I also  took  time  to  check 
over  some  of  the  wood  cutting  areas  in 
progress,  then  headed  back  to  the 
office  to  get  caught  up  on  my  paper- 
work. 


August  28  — The  time  of  year  has 
come  once  again  for  our  firearms  train- 
ing. That  found  the  salaried  officers 
from  the  northeast  at  the  division  office 
this  morning  for  some  updated  instruc- 
tion. After  lunch  we  regrouped  at  the 
range  at  SGL  91  for  some  shooting. 

After  some  sighting  in  practice  on 
the  bullseye  course  with  target  ammo, 
we  moved  to  the  practical  police 
course.  In  the  past  we  normally  shot 
target  ammo  on  this  course,  but  we 
were  surprised  to  learn  we  would  shoot 
357  Magnum  ammo  today.  Well,  we 
have  had  some  pretty  good  shooters 
here  in  the  past,  but  our  scores 
dropped  well  below  average  today,  not 
to  mention  some  bruised  thumbs  and 
busted  knuckles.  Strange,  but  my  wrist 
hurts  too. 
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ONE  AREA  OF  environmental  edu- 
cation to  receive  a lot  of  attention 
by  curriculum  developers  has  been 
energy  education.  Many  school  dis- 
tricts have  begun  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  an  energy  conscience  by  intro- 
ducing some  kind  of  program  into  the 
curriculum. 

Once  again,  the  major  emphasis  is 
on  the  elementary  and  middle  grades, 
but  a surprising,  and  very  welcome, 
effort  also  has  been  directed  toward 
upper-secondary  grades  as  well.  Most 
secondary  energy  materials  are  keyed 
to  specific  disciplines  — science,  social 
studies,  home  economics  and  others. 

There  are  generally  four  big  themes 
that  most  materials  address  — energy 
fundamentals,  fossil  fuel  supply  and 
demand,  conservation,  and  alternative 
energy  sources.  Activities  that  stress 
energy  fundamentals  sound  as  if  they 
were  born  from  the  junior  high  physical 
science  course  — and  to  a large  extent 
they  were.  What  is  energy?  How  does 
potential  energy  compare  to  kinetic 
energy?  What  is  a force,  a calorie,  a 
watt?  These  activities  lay  the  ground- 
work for  later  understanding. 

Activities  that  focus  on  the  supply 
and  demand  of  fossil  fuels  are  interest- 
ing because  it  is  this  area  that  is  most 
controversial.  Some  material  develop- 
ers paint  a rosier  picture  of  our  poten- 
tial future  supply  of  fossil  fuels  than  do 
others.  At  the  same  time,  some  writers 
are  more  optimistic  than  others  about 
the  ability  of  our  technology  to  provide 
for  our  rocketing  energy  demand  after 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Such  a difference  could  serve  as  a 
lesson  in  itself  by  focusing  student 


attention  on  bias  in  writing.  Students 
need  to  develop  sensitive  discrimina- 
tion skills  that  can  detect  bias  and 
separate  emotion  from  fact.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  an  important  skill  re- 
quired to  make  rational  decisions. 

The  third  big  theme,  conservation,  is 
one  with  which  few  people  disagree. 
Our  energy  demand  is  staggering  in 
comparison  to  that  of  other  developed 
countries,  and  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  overlooking  obvious  waste  of 
energy  in  our  homes  and  daily  lives  in 
general.  So  the  conservation  theme  is 
a strong  one  and  one  that  has  been 
well  developed  with  numerous  innova- 
tive activities  and  lessons  — canned 
and  ready  to  use. 

The  fourth  theme  is  again  controver- 
sial. Most  curriculum  developers  rec- 
ognize and  treat  alternative  energy 
sources,  but  their  depth  of  treatment 
and  their  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of 
widespread  use  of  such  alternative 
sources  varies.  Such  variation  is  healthy 
so  long  as  the  differences  in  opinion 
are  pointed  out  and  discussed.  Those 
same  differences  of  opinion  over  the 
potential  of,  say,  wind  energy  or  solar 
energy,  obviously  exist  within  society. 
The  danger  is  that  students  and  teach- 
ers will  accept  one  view  as  the  only 
view.  At  that  point,  education  becomes 
indoctrination. 

Here’s  a brief  look  at  some  of  the 
programs  and  materials  available  for 
the  classroom  teacher  interested  in 
energy  education.  Formats  vary  greatly 
but  they  all  provide  enough  flexibility 
to  allow  the  teacher  to  pick  and  choose 
only  certain  activities  or  to  implement 
the  entire  package  as  a unit. 
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Request  additional  information  and 
order  from  the  respective  publishers  — 
not  from  the  Game  Commission. 

Energy:  Pennsylvania’s 
Energy  Curriculum 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  has  produced  an  energy  cur- 
riculum tailored  to  grade  levels. 

The  primary  grades  package  is  in- 
tended for  grades  1-4.  The  material 
includes  many  student  activities  as 
well  as  valuable  background  informa- 
tion for  the  teacher. 

The  middle  grades  module  (grades 
5-8)  is  intended  primarily  for  science 
and  social  studies  classes.  Once  again, 
materials  consist  of  background  infor- 
mation for  the  teacher  and  many  inves- 
tigations for  the  student. 

Secondary  teachers  have  to  choose 
the  module  correlated  to  their  disci- 
pline. Separate  units  have  been  de- 
signed for  biology,  earth  science,  Eng- 
lish, social  studies,  home  economics 
and  industrial  arts. 

The  materials  are  available  without 
cost  but  must  be  requested  on  school 
stationery.  Specify  the  unit  you  want- 
Primary  Grades,  Middle  Grades  or  any 
of  the  various  disciplines  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  Order  from  John  J.  McDer- 
mott, Bureau  of  Curriculum  Services, 
333  Market  Street,  8th  Floor,  P.O.  911, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17108. 

Science  Activities 
in  Energy 

The  moment  you  see  these  clever 
experiments  you’ll  like  them.  Even  if 
the  loose-leaf  format  and  cute  artwork 
don’t  catch  your  eye,  you’ll  be  im- 
pressed with  the  practical  simplicity 
offered  by  this  series  of  experiments 
for  4th,  5th,  and  6th  graders. 

Investigations  are  clustered  in  fold- 
ers around  various  topics  — Chemical 
Energy,  Conservation,  Electrical 
Energy,  Solar  Energy  I and  II,  Wind 
Energy  and,  a new  one,  Biomass.  Each 
folder  contains  a number  of  experi- 
ments designed  to  make  the  students 
conduct  an  actual  investigation  and 
collect  some  real  data  to  support  his  or 
her  conclusions. 

Most  of  the  required  equipment  can 
be  found  easily  within  the  average 


school  or  around  the  home.  Cardboard 
boxes,  wire,  batteries,  paints  and  styro- 
foam cups  are  typical  of  the  “exotic” 
equipment  called  for. 

Each  folder  also  contains  an  easy- 
to-use  teacher’s  guide  full  of  helpful 
hints  and  teaching  suggestions. 

The  activities  are  free  of  charge. 
Order  Science  Activities  in  Energy 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
Technical  Information  Center,  P.O.  Box 
62,  Oak  Ridge,  TN  37830. 

Energy,  The  Environment 
and  The  Economy 

These  interdisciplinary  materials 
produced  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  focus  on  the  many 
aspects  of  the  energy  dilemma.  The 
problem  is  not  only  a technical  one  but 
also  has  obvious  social  and  economic 
implications.  These  lessons  deal  with 
the  various  ramifications  of  energy  use 
and  our  struggles  to  meet  our  demand. 

The  materials  are  organized  into  a 
series  of  booklets  written  for  various 
grade  levels  and  deal  with  different 
aspects  of  the  energy  problem.  They 
are  available  without  cost  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  Technical  Infor- 
mation Office,  P.O.  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
TN  37830. 


Energy  Conservation 
Activity  Packet 

A number  of  other  states  have  pro- 
duced their  own  versions  of  energy 
teaching  materials.  One  such  interest- 
ing series  is  that  produced  by  the  Iowa 
Energy  Policy  Council.  This  series  of 
“packets”  consists  of  five  loose-leaf 
binders  with  lessons  for  kindergarten 
through  6th  grade.  The  student  work- 
sheets are  designed  to  be  copied  on 
spirit  masters  or  overhead  transparen- 
cies and  are  attractive  to  elementary 
youngsters. 

Iowa  also  has  a series  for  secondary 
grades  that  is  keyed  to  specific  dis- 
ciplines. Request  current  prices  and 
ordering  information  from  the  Iowa 
Energy  Policy  Council,  Lucas  Building, 
Capitol  Complex,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50319. 
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Y FRIEND  Terry  Dunkle  and  I 
recline  on  lawn  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  a field.  He  is  wearing  a 
watch  cap  and  a down  jacket.  I have 
on  two  wool  shirts  and  a down  vest.  I 
am  not  quite  warm,  even  though  it  is 
the  12th  of  August. 

“New  moon,  low  humidity,  no 
clouds,”  Terry  says.  “You  don’t  often 
get  to  watch  the  Perseids  with  the  sky 
this  dark  and  clear.” 

A bat  flits  through  the  deepening 
blue.  Over  the  mountain,  the  Big  Dip- 
per has  begun  to  twinkle.  The  field  we 
have  chosen  for  our  vigil  is  a ten- acre 
weed  patch  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Allegheny  Front,  a northeast-to- 
southwest  prominence  separating  the 
Allegheny  Plateau  from  the  ridge- 
and- valley  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  all  sides,  trees  wall  us  in.  A barred 
owl  hoots  from  the  woods;  a second 
owl  answers. 

Stars  are  popping  out  all  over  the 
sky.  Terry  points  to  a cluster  of  five, 
shaped  like  a tilted  W.  “That’s  Cassi- 
opeia. And  up  there”  (he  points 
straight  up)  “is  Vega,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  summer  sky.”  Terry  calls 
out  more  stars  and  constellations,  but 
my  gaze  keeps  returning  to  the  north- 
east, the  direction  our  lawn  chairs 
point,  the  direction  from  which  the 
Perseids  will  come. 

The  first  meteor  flashes  across  the 
sky,  a white  streak  that  glows  half  a 
second  before  fading. 

An  instant  later  a second  meteor 
shoots  out  of  the  North  Star,  longer 
and  brighter  than  the  first,  with  a red 
hint  to  its  glow. 

During  supper,  Terry  had  filled  me 
in  on  these  silent  fireworks.  The  Per- 
seids are  ice  and  dust  from  a comet 
that  broke  apart  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  particles,  most  no  larger 
than  an  elderberry,  float  in  a band 
around  the  sun.  Each  year  in  August 
the  Earth’s  orbit  takes  it  through  the 
band.  The  dust  and  ice  strike  our 
planet’s  atmosphere  at  a closing  speed 
of  40  miles  per  second,  and  friction 
burns  them  up.  We  see  the  fiery  colli- 
sions. 


Qhuck  Fergus 


Terry  takes  off  his  glasses  and  pol- 
ishes away  dew.  Terry  is  31  years  old. 
He  teaches  writing  at  a nearby  univer- 
sity and  writes  articles  for  magazines. 
He  loves  to  explore  detail:  why  leaves 
have  their  characteristic  shapes,  how 
a sidewinder  slips  over  desert  sand, 
how  a celestial  dust  band  changed  the 
earth’s  climate  eons  in  the  past. 

Fast  and  Furious 

Now  it  is  dark,  and  the  Perseids 
come  fast  and  furious.  Perseids  are 
classed  as  shower  meteors  because 
they  fall  in  concentrated  numbers 
during  a short  period  of  time.  If  two 
observers  sit  back  to  back,  each  will 
see  over  60  per  hour  during  the 
shower  peak  on  August  12,  a few  less 
in  the  weeks  immediately  before  and 
after.  Swifter  and  brighter  than  most 
other  meteors,  the  Perseids  can  be 
seen  from  anywhere  on  earth.  Terry 
watched  them  from  the  banks  of  Pine 
Creek  in  upstate  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  grew  up.  His  grandfather  saw  the 
same  shower  from  the  trenches  in 
World  War  I. 

“Why  are  they  called  Perseids?”  I 
ask. 

“Because  they  seem  to  radiate  from 
the  constellation  Perseus.” 

“Who  was  Perseus?” 

“Perseus  was  the  son  of  Zeus.  He 
killed  Cetus,  a monster  that  was 
harassing  Andromeda,  the  daughter 
of  Cassiopeia.  All  the  characters  in  the 
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legend  are  constellations.  Perseus  isn’t 
up  yet,  but  he’ll  be  rising.” 

Terry  and  I wait.  Our  eyes  are 
adapted  to  the  dark,  and  we  preserve 
their  heightened  light-gathering  ca- 
pacity by  using,  when  we  must,  a 
flashlight  with  red  cellophane  over  its 
lens.  Our  dilated  pupils  do  not  con- 
strict in  its  ruby  glow. 

Straight  overhead,  the  Milky  Way 
splits  into  parallel  streams,  like  stripes 
down  a skunk’s  back.  Meteors  flick 
over  singly,  in  pairs,  in  bunches  spread 
over  several  seconds.  Some  I see  out  of 
the  corner  of  an  eye.  Others  head 
straight  toward  us  before  fizzling.  A 
few  are  so  faint  I wonder  if  I have 
seen  them  at  all. 

“This  is  a heck  of  a shower,”  I say. 
“A  four-star  shower.” 

Terry  chuckles.  “Well,  it’s  a perfect 
night.  I bet  we  can  see  two  thousand 


stars.  That’s  about  the  best  you’ll  do 
in  the  Northeast.  If  we  were  in  Philly 
or  anyplace  else  with  a lot  of  light, 
we’d  be  lucky  to  see  five  hundred. 
And  we  wouldn’t  see  nearly  as  many 
Perseids.” 

Terry  shows  me  a faint  star  in  the 
east.  I pick  it  out  finally  by  looking  a 
little  to  one  side.  My  binoculars  show 
the  star  to  be  an  extended  oval,  a 
glowing  ball  of  lint  against  the  sky. 

“That’s  M31,  the  spiral  galaxy  in 
Andromeda,”  Terry  says.  “Farthest 
thing  you  can  see  with  the  naked  eye.” 

“How  far?” 

“About  two  million  light  years. 
You’re  seeing  it  as  it  was  two  million 
years  ago.” 

“And  a galaxy  . . .?” 

“A  galaxy  is  a big  cloud  of  stars. 
The  Milky  Way  is  a galaxy,  almost  a 
twin  to  M31.” 

I lower  the  binoculars  and  contem- 
plate the  smudge  of  stars.  When  I ask 
my  intellect  to  register  the  time  and 
space  of  such  matters,  it  balks.  A 
Perseid  interrupts.  Its  wake,  scratch- 
ing the  atmosphere  a dozen  miles 
above  our  heads,  is  now  completely 
fathomable. 

As  night  proceeds,  the  constellations 
appear  to  shift  westward — an  illusion 
of  motion,  like  that  of  the  sun,  caused 
by  the  earth’s  rotation.  Terry  points 
out  a K-shaped  cluster  of  about  fifteen 
stars  that  has  risen  over  the  trees  to 
the  east. 

“That’s  Perseus,”  he  says.  “Perseus 
the  constellation  is  supposed  to  look 
like  Perseus  the  warrior,  but  I think  it 
looks  more  like  a shopping  cart.” 

I look  at  Perseus  and  see  wheels,  a 
basket,  and  a handle. 

Perseids  continue  to  punch  through 
the  sky,  their  rate  slightly  increased 
after  midnight.  Other  meteors  fly  at 
angles  to  the  shower.  Terry  calls  these 
non-Perseids  “sporadics”  and  says 
they  average  ten  per  hour  during  sum- 
mer. Sporadics  tend  to  be  brighter 
than  Perseids,  because  they  are  more 
substantial — rocks,  instead  of  dirty 
flecks  of  ice. 

Suddenly  a shriek  rises  from  the 
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edge  of  the  field.  The  cry  sustains 
itself,  wavers,  dies  in  a low  gurgle. 

“What  was  that?”  Terry  whispers. 

“A  rabbit.”  I remember  one  my  dog 
caught  years  ago.  “A  fox  got  him.  Or 
an  owl.” 

Memory  of  the  cry  fades  in  the 
ratcheting  of  cicadas  and  the  trilling 
of  crickets. 

“When  I was  a kid,”  Terry  says,  “I 
thought  this  creaking  was  the  wheel  of 
the  constellations  turning.” 

The  creaking  triggers  memories  for 
me,  too.  As  a child  I played  with  my 
friends  during  the  long  summer  eve- 
nings, and  three  things  I remember: 
the  ceaseless  insect  chorus;  the  acrid 
smell  of  lightning  bugs  (it  stayed  on 
your  hand  long  after  you  released  a 
captive);  and  the  bright  fields  of  stars. 
I realize  I have  not  taken  the  time  to 
really  look  at  the  stars  for  years. 

Terry  is  on  the  same  wavelength. 

“Tve  always  watched  the  stars,”  he 
says.  “When  I was  a kid  I studied  the 
star  maps  Tor  months,  until  one  night 
all  the  constellations  clicked  into 
place. 

I Built  A Telescope 

“When  I was  twelve  I built  a tele- 
scope. My  mirror  looked  like  a glass 
pie  plate  that  hadn’t  been  hollowed 
out.  It  took  me  a year  to  grind  it. 
Then  I went  down  to  Buttorf  s plumb- 
ing and  heating  shop  in  Jersey  Shore 
and  had  them  roll  a tube  out  of  gal- 
vanized steel.  For  the  housing  I used 
pipe  fittings— couple  of  T’s,  couple  of 
nipples,  couple  of  flanges.” 

“What  did  you  look  at  first?” 

“The  great  nebula  in  Orion.  It’s  a 
giant  cloud  of  purple  gas  in  the 
Hunter’s  belt,  where  stars  are  being 
born.  My  telescope  was  a good  one.  I 
could  pick  up  divisions  in  Saturn’s 
rings  and  the  red  spot  on  Jupiter.  I 
could  watch  the  shadows  of  Jupiter’s 
moons  move  across  the  planet.” 

Terry  lowers  the  back  of  his  chair 
two  notches  and  looks  straight  up. 
Meteors  bolt  past,  a long  one  heading 
south,  two  short  dazzlers  right  out  of 
the  radiant. 


“You  know,”  Terry  says,  “meteors 
are  kind  of  sneaky,  the  way  they  show 
themselves  for  just  a second.  For  years 
I was  convinced  one  would  hit  me. 
Lying  out  in  the  fields,  I always  felt 
like  I was  in  a shooting  gallery. 
Sometimes  I’d  have  to  go  inside.” 

A minute  later  a long,  white  meteor 
splits  the  sky  and  explodes  in  brilliant 
silence.  We  gasp. 

“That  was  no  snowball.  That  was  a 
rock\"  Terry  says. 

A score  of  lesser  sky  travelers  pass 
over  before  Terry  speaks  again. 

“Man,  I still  love  the  Perseids. 
When  I was  a kid,  I always  counted 
them  during  the  shower  peak  and  sent 
my  totals  to  Sky  and  Telescope — 
that’s  a magazine  for  amateur  astron- 
omers. When  I was  fourteen  they 
published  my  report,  and  I felt  I was 
registered  with  the  world.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  become  an  astron- 
omer? 

Terry  folds  his  hands  behind  his 
head.  “I  don’t  know.  When  I gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  I went  to  Cor- 
nell on  a scholarship  to  study  astron- 
omy. There  were  plenty  of  people  up 
there  who  were  a lot  smarter  than  I 
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was.  After  my  freshman  year  I came 
back  to  Pine  Greek  and  lived  with  my 
grandfather. 

“But  I kept  up  on  astronomy,  and  I 
still  get  Sky  and  Telescope.  Maybe 
just  looking  at  the  stars  is  better  than 
being  an  astronomer.” 

Terry  takes  the  binoculars  and 
trains  them  on  the  sky.  He  watches  for 
a moment,  then  hands  the  glasses 
back. 

“Look  up  at  the  Milky  Way.  See 
that  black  patch  in  the  Northern 
Cross?” 

The  binoculars  resolve  the  milkiness 
of  our  galaxy  into  a thousand  points  of 
light.  I find  the  Northern  Cross  and 
the  black  patch.  In  the  patch  there  is 
nothing. 

“That’s  the  coal  sack,”  Terry  says. 
“It’s  a cloud  of  dust  spread  against  the 
Milky  Way,  blocking  out  the  stars 
behind. 

“When  I was  about  sixteen,  I was 
watching  the  Perseids  one  night  when 
my  father  came  home  from  prayer 


meeting.  He  turned  on  the  porch 
light,  came  outside,  and  showed  me  a 
religious  tract  that  said  there  were 
parts  of  the  sky  that  had  no  stars.  It 
said  the  scientists  couldn’t  explain  it; 
only  God  knew  why.  I was  just  a kid, 
but  I knew  what  the  holes  were.  I told 
him  about  the  dust.  He  looked  doubt- 
ful, and  asked  how  the  astronomers 
could  know  that.  I was  speechless.  To 
satisfy  him  I would  have  to  first  tell 
him  everything  I knew  about  physics, 
chemistry,  and  half  a dozen  other  sci- 
ences. I suddenly  saw  the  gulf  be- 
tween us.  ‘They  just  know,’  I said.” 

It  is  past  two  o’clock  when  we  fold 
our  chairs.  All  around,  asters  spangle 
the  field  and  the  heads  of  Queen 
Anne’s  lace  glow  like  nebulae.  We 
look  at  the  sky  and  wait  until  one  last 
Perseid  streaks  by. 

We  load  the  chairs  in  the  car  and 
drive  back  to  town.  Traffic  lights 
blink.  Beer  signs  glare  from  tavern 
windows.  In  an  all-night  diner, 
people  sit  under  yellow  light,  eating. 


8»cki  in  8m$ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  History  of  Winchester  Firearms,  1866-1980,  5th  ed.,  expanded  and  revised 
by  Duncan  Barnes,  Winchester  Press,  Box  1260,  Dept.  W1017,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74101, 
272  pp.,  fully  illustrated,  in  slipcase,  $21.95.  The  standard  reference  for  Win- 
chester collectors  and  shooters.  Includes  serial  number  listings  of  the  most 
famous  Winchesters  of  all,  the  Model  94,  Model  12  and  Model  70. 

Living  Wild,  by  David  Robinson,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  St.  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  208  pp.,  $14.95.  Animal  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the 
survival  strategies  employed  by  both  predators  and  prey  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  are  covered  in  enlightening  detail.  An  excellent  array  of  272  full-color, 
action-packed  photographs  depicting  events  that  would  take  many  lifetimes  to 
witness  highlight  this  book  which  will  appeal  to  naturalists  of  all  ages. 

Fish  and  Game  Cooking,  by  Joan  Cone,  EPM  Publications,  Box  490,  McLean, 
Va.  22101, 382  pp.,  softcover,  $9.95  delivered.  Mrs.  Cone  says  all  of  the  nearly  400 
recipes  given  here  have  been  tested  in  her  own  kitchen  and  none  have  been  pre- 
viously published  in  book  form.  They  deal  with  most  of  the  critters  — fauna,  fish  or 
fowl  — that  sportsmen/women  are  likely  to  bring  home,  as  prepared  in  crockpots, 
pressure  cookers,  microwave  and  convection  ovens  as  well  as  stoves  and  out- 
door grills. 
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MECHANICAL  bow-shooting  machines  have  provided  manufacturers  with  answers  to 
many  questions  about  arrow  performance.  This  pneumatic  machine  was  designed  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Hickman  and  is  being  operated  by  Harold  “Sven”  Svenson. 


Semantically  speaking  about . . . 


SHOOTING  MACHINES 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


TO  PROVIDE  A summation  of 
one’s  thoughts  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  might  seem  an  odd  way  to 
cover  a subject.  But  perhaps  it  might 
get  us  off  on  the  right  foot  in  an  ap- 
proach to  mechanical  bow-shooting 
machines.  In  rummaging  around  for 
information  on  such  contraptions,  I 
contacted  Easton  Aluminum.  Surely 
this  company,  through  its  manufac- 
ture of  fine  arrow  shafts,  would  have 
opinions  on  the  use  of  such  a device. 

Surprise!  Executive  Vice  President 
Joe  Johnson  informed  me,  “At  Easton, 
we  used  an  old  shooting  machine 
some  years  ago,  but  we  found  it  was 
an  ineffective  way  of  determining  ar- 
row flight.  There  are  so  many  prob- 


lems created  by  the  archer’s  release, 
etc.,  that  a machine  has  not  been  a 
valid  implement  to  be  used  here  in  the 
development  of  the  Easton  arrow  line. 
We  have  found  that  using  shooters 
themselves  is  much  more  effective.  In 
fact,  if  there  was  a shooting  machine 
that  most  resembled  the  archer  and 
yet  had  very  few  flaws,  it  would  be 
Darrell  Pace.  We  have  used  people  of 
his  caliber  over  the  years  to  determine 
the  reaction  of  an  arrow  to  the 
dynamic  forces  that  interact  upon  the 
shaft  when  it  is  in  actual  use.” 

I can  think  of  no  greater  compli- 
ment for  an  archer,  and  Pace  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  it.  Since  he  placed 
fifth  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Archery 
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THE  OLD  AND  MEW  in  shooting  machines.  On  the  left,  please  excuse  the  poor  quality,  is  a 
machine  built  and  used  by  the  Tate  Dr.  Robert  Elmer,  while  the  modem  electronic  machine 
on  the  right  is  being  used  today  by  Ben  Pearson  Archery,  Inc. 


Trials  at  age  15,  in  1972,  Darrell  has 
won  about  everything  in  sight  at  one 
time  or  other,  including  the  gold 
medal  in  the  1976  Olympics. 

Various  archers  have  been  labeled 
“shooting  machines”  over  the  years 
because  of  their  seemingly  perfect 
repetition  of  form  on  each  shot.  Ber- 
nie  Roth  makes  a number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  need  for  coordinating 
your  mechanical  and  physical  equip- 
ment into  a “shooting  machine”  in  his 
book,  The  Complete  Beginner’s  Guide 
To  Archery  (Doubleday  & Co.,  1976). 

If  comparing  a human  to  a machine 
is  considered  commendable,  then  why 
not  use  a machine  to  test  arrow  flight? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  a machine 
cannot  completely  duplicate  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  human. 

True,  a properly  rigged  machine 
can  duplicate  its  own  performance, 
time  after  time,  utilizing  the  same 
bow  with  the  same  arrow,  string,  rest, 
release,  etc.  But  now  place  that  same 
archery  tackle  in  the  hands  of  a con- 
sistently good  archer.  He,  or  she,  will 
not  necessarily  duplicate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  machine  even  though  the 
archer’s  form  is  considered  little  short 
of  perfect.  Pass  the  tackle  along  to 
another  expert  archer  and  there  will 
likely  be  some  additional  variation  in 


results.  If  we  assume  that  the  machine 
and  these  archers  are  all  completely 
consistent  in  every  nuance  of  perform- 
ance, it  would  seem  that  each  should 
get  equal  scores. 

Not  so.  The  size  and  shape  of  indi- 
vidual hands  vary,  draw  distance  may 
not  be  the  same,  the  distance  from 
chin  to  eye  level  is  different.  We  could 
go  on  in  pointing  out  differences,  but 
the  main  point  to  this  approach  is  that 
there  are  differences.  Humans  can  ac- 
comodate to  physical  aberrations  or 
fight  against  emotional  distractions 
and  still  come  up  with  good  scores. 
But  scores  will  rarely  be  the  same  for 
any  given  group  of  archers. 

The  machine,  with  the  same  bow 
and  arrow,  should  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate its  shots  time  after  time.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  hit  the  target.  Change  the 
bow  or  the  arrow,  and  a new  set  of 
adjustments  can  be  cranked  in.  The 
relevance  between  the  shooting 
machine  and  the  human  archer  be- 
comes less  and  less.  Maybe  the  great- 
est compliment  that  could  be  deliv- 
ered to  a bow-shooting  machine 
would  be  that  it  shoots  like  a good 
archer. 

What  good,  then,  are  shooting 
machines? 

If  we  go  back  far  enough,  we  can 
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find  that  much  of  the  progress  in  mod- 
ern archery  was  the  direct  result  of 
experiments  with  such  machines.  Be- 
cause of  their  unemotional  and  rigid 
conformity  to  mechanical  parts  and 
frequently  cumbersome  superstruc- 
tures, these  artificial  “archers”  un- 
locked many  of  archery’s  secrets. 

The  term  “archer’s  paradox,”  a 
more  familiar  rendition  of  the  original 
“toxophilist’s  paradox,”  was  the  dis- 
covery of  Edward  J.  Rendtorff,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Lake  Forest  Acad- 
emy near  Chicago.  Actually  it  was  a 
phenomenon  of  bow  shooting  that  al- 
ways puzzled  but  apparently  never 
bothered  the  ancients.  They  knew,  as 
Rendtorff  knew  in  1913,  that  an 
arrow  sitting  at  rest  alongside  a round 
bow  on  the  archer’s  hand,  pointed 
substantially  to  the  left.  Yet,  when 
shot,  somehow  the  arrow  went  straight 
— hence  the  paradox,  a happening 
that  contradicted  what  appeared 
should  happen. 

Rendtorff’s  Explanation 

Rendtorff’s  explanation  for  what  he 
termed  this  toxophilist’s  paradox  was, 
simply  and  truly,  that  the  arrow  bent 
going  past  the  bow  in  such  a manner 
that  it  was  able  to  go  in  the  direction 
aimed.  His  theory  was  published  in 
Forest  and  Stream  magazine  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year.  In  the  article,  he 
took  note  of  a shooting  machine  made 
by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  of  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Elmer  had  noted  a 
buckling  and  wildly  left  tendency  of 
arrows  shot  in  the  machine  with  a 
rigid  post  to  stimulate  the  side  of  a 
bow. 

Rendtorff  was  on  the  right  track  al- 
though he  incorrectly  thought  that  the 
arrow  followed  the  bow  all  the  way  to 
the  fletching.  In  reality,  the  arrow 
leaves  the  bow  shortly  after  release, 
and  it  is  the  initial  buckling  because 
of  the  arrow  shaft’s  inertia  that  sets 
up  the  bending  later  proved  by  Dr. 
Clarence  N.  Hickman’s  famous  mov- 
ing pictures  at  4000  frames  per  second. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  experience, 
since  we  knew  little  of  matching  ar- 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


rows  to  bows,  and  usually  had  them 
too  stiff,  we  compensated  by  canting 
the  bow  at  an  angle  to  the  right.  It 
also  kept  the  arrows  from  falling  from 
our  fist,  clenched  over  the  bow 
handle,  which  served  as  an  arrow 
rest. 

Dr.  Elmer  conceived  of  the  shoot- 
ing machine  on  his  own,  but  he  later 
discovered  that  such  a device  had 
been  used  in  England  prior  to  1886  by 
one  William  Ford,  a highly  educated 
engineer.  Ford  had  deduced,  through 
experiments  with  his  shooting  ma- 
chine, that  the  arrow  went  straight 
because  it  shoved  the  bow  hand  aside. 
Pope  and  Young  experimented  with  a 
simple  post  and  trigger  apparatus 
before  their  trip  to  Africa  in  1925. 
They  came  up  with  the  same  findings 
as  Dr.  Elmer.  And  to  a small  degree 
this  is  true. 

Whether  Elmer’s  initiative  set  the 
scene  or  not,  shooting  machines 
became  fairly  commonplace  among 
archers  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. By  his  own  estimate,  there  were 
several  hundred  by  the  year  1925.  As 
commercial  interest  in  archery  devel- 
oped, many  more  sophisticated  ma- 
chines were  built  as  companies  vied 
for  the  growing  trade  in  tackle. 

Basic  to  all  of  this  were  attempts  to 
lessen  buckling  and  bending  of  the  ar- 
row shaft  at  release,  and  to  compen- 
sate for  that  which  couldn’t  be  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Evidence  that 
some  archers  were  cognizant  of  the 
problem  quite  early,  by  modern  tim- 
ing, was  shown  in  attempts  to  develop 
a bow  which  would  permit  the  arrow 
to  shoot  through  a built-in  ring.  This 
was  truly  a centerfire  bow,  but  none 
were  noteworthy.  One  of  the  earli- 
est attempts  was  made  in  Germany 
shortly  after  1880.  Attempts  to  de- 
velop such  a bow  were  made  in  the 
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DARRELL  PACE,  1976  Olympic  gold  medal- 
ist, is  described  as  a “shooting  machine”  — 
a compliment  to  his  machine-like  consis- 
tency on  the  target  line. 

1930s  in  this  country,  but  they  were 
limited  to  light-weight  bows  and 
never  caught  on. 

How  much  shooting  machines  en- 
tered into  the  development  of  center- 
fire  bows  as  we  know  them  today  may 
be  closely  guarded  secrets  of  the  in- 
dustry. Machines  do  provide  a consis- 
tency of  performance  that  is  unlikely 
to  be  exactly  duplicated  by  human 
muscles.  However,  the  difference  may 
be  so  little  as  to  be  insignificant  in 
evaluating  performance  of  any  given 
bow  and  arrow  combination  This  is 
particularly  true  wherein  a clicker 
and  artificial  release  are  used  in  com- 
bination. Such  machines  are  invalu- 
able, when  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
chronograph,  to  measure  arrow  speed. 

An  interesting  shooting  machine 
built  by  Dr.  Clarence  N.  Hickman, 
physicist  and  dean  emeritus  of  The 
World  Archery  Center  in  the  Poconos, 


is  illustrated  with  this  column.  This 
lightweight  machine,  built  on  a col- 
lapsible frame,  has  an  ingenious  pneu- 
matic release  activated  by  a rubber 
bulb.  Complete  with  sights,  the  ma- 
chine is  adjustable  for  any  length  arrow 
and  bow  combination.  It  was  donated 
by  Dr.  Hickman  to  the  Center. 

Some  shooting  machines  have  elec- 
tric releases.  Others,  like  Elmer’s, 
employ  a mechanical  hand  release.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  English 
longbow,  which  was  adopted  by 
American  archers  over  the  inferior  In- 
dian weapons  of  war  and  hunting, 
epitomized  the  problems  incident  to 
the  so-called  archer’s  paradox.  Its 
nearly  round  construction,  normally 
thickest  at  the  grip,  or  handle,  where 
the  arrow  rested,  was  a challenge  to 
the  archery-oriented  minds  of  this 
century.  But  it  wasn’t  until  after 
World  War  II  that  William  M.  Fol- 
berth,  Sr.,  patented  the  first  center- 
shot  laminated  bow  with  heavy  riser 
section  that  was  soon  adopted  by  all 
bow  manufacturers. 

A device  described  in  Fred  Bear's 
World  of  Archery  is  in  essence  a shoot- 
ing machine  although  it  is  known 
around  Bear  Archery  as  the  “torture 
machine."  It  is  so  designed  that  it  will 
draw  and  release  a bow  to  submit  it  to 
as  much  stress  in  a few  hours  as  an 
archer  might  subject  it  to  in  a year.  It 
normally  shoots  a metal  slug,  equi- 
valent in  weight  to  an  arrow,  up  a tube 
so  that  it  decends  in  time  for  the  next 
shot.  It  is,  of  course,  used  on  bows  be- 
ing built  for  commercial  distribution. 

It  could  be  said  that  a bow  itself  is  a 
shooting  machine — in  particular,  the 
compound  bow — for  Webster’s  dic- 
tionary defines  a machine  in  part  as, 
“an  assemblage  of  parts  that  transmit 
forces,  motion,  and  energy  one  to 
another  in  a predetermined  manner”. 
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Tips  To  The  Varmint  Hunter 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


6 6 TT  DIDN’T  TAKE  me  long  to  grab 
X onto  a new  Remington  244 
when  my  tax  refund  came  back  in 
1957.  It  was  a tossup  between  the  244 
and  the  243,  but  I based  my  thinking 
on  the  Remington’s  larger  case  which 
I thought  would  give  more  power  and 
range,”  a visitor  related.  “I  did  pretty 
good  with  the  new  722  Model,  too.  I 
made  some  long  shots.” 

“Was  that  your  only  reason  for 
going  to  a 6mm  caliber?”  I asked. 

“Yep.  At  that  time,  I thought  only 
in  terms  of  distance.  My  total  philos- 
ophy was  to  reach  farther  and  farther. 
It  didn’t  matter  if  it  took  one  shot  or 
ten,  just  so  I finally  connected.” 

“Lots  of  chuck  hunters  are  still  fol- 
lowing that  trail,”  I said.  “In  fact,  I 
guess  all  of  us  went  through  the  long- 
distance stage.  I did  until  I came  to 
my  senses.” 

“It  took  me  almost  ten  years  to  see 
the  error  of  my  ways,”  my  visitor 
quipped.  “However,  it  really  took  just 
one  shot  to  show  me  the  true  light.” 
“Same  with  me,”  I cut  in.  “One 
shot  showed  definitely  I didn’t  know 
how  to  shoot.” 

“Well,  before  you  tell  me  how  you 
learned  to  shoot.  I’ll  explain  the  shot 
that  woke  me  up.  To  cut  it  down  to 
size,  I was  shooting  at  a chuck  over 
700  yards  away.  A hunting  pal  kept 
me  posted  where  most  of  my  bullets 
were  hitting  in  the  short  pasture  grass. 
My  seventh  shot  sent  the  chuck 
scrambling  for  a hole,  but  it  was  back 
out  in  a matter  of  seconds.  The  elev- 
enth shot  sent  a billow  of  dust  in  the 
air  that  nearly  blocked  the  chuck  from 
view.  That  time,  the  chuck  didn’t 
come  back  out,  and  I realized  it  was 
probably  hit  with  bits  of  the  disinte- 
grating bullet.” 

“Could  you  find  any  signs  of  a hit?” 
“All  we  found  were  pockmarks  in 


the  dry  ground  where  the  bullets  hit. 
They  were  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  and  the  longer  I thought  about 
this,  the  more  I became  convinced  this 
was  no  way  to  hunt  chucks.  I felt 
there  had  to  be  some  guidelines  as  far 
as  distance  and  accuracy  were  con- 
cerned.” 

“I’ve  been  advocating  that  for  two 
decades  in  my  articles.  I traveled  a 
similar  road  for  a number  of  years, 
but  when  I hit  a chuck  in  the  rib  cage 
with  a bullet  intended  for  the  neck,  I 
realized  that  distance  wasn’t  all  that 
important.  Bullet  placement  took 
over,  and  I went  back  to  basics  to 
learn  how  to  shoot  and  judge  distance 
properly.” 

“Strange,  it  was  an  article  by  you 
and  a subsequent  phone  call  to  you 
that  put  my  chuck  shooting  in  a new 
light.  I had  known  for  a long  time 
that  most  of  my  hits  at  long  range 
were  pure  luck,  but  it  seemed  I was 

DON,  AN  ADMIRER  of  fine  equipment,  is 
glassing  the  surrounding  fields  with  7x42 
Swarovski  binoculars  for  a chuck  to  test  the 
Weatherby  224  Varmintmaster  equipped 
with  a Weatherby  3-9  wide  angle  scope. 


accomplishing  something  others 
couldn’t  do.  After  talking  with  you,  I 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  bullet  placement.” 

“I  imagine  your  first  move  was  to 
find  out  how  accurate  your  rifles 
were.” 

“Exactly.  I always  shot  a group  or 
two  with  a new  load,  but  I wasn’t 
totally  interested  in  accuracy.  I corre- 
lated accuracy  with  the  kill.  When  I 
made  a super  long  shot,  it  was  accu- 
racy at  its  best.  Once  I got  back  to  the 
benchrest,  a different  picture  evolved. 
I discovered  quickly  that  I wasn’t  the 
world’s  best  shot,  especially  when 
other  shooters  shot  much  better  from 
the  bench  with  my  own  rifles.  It  was 
humiliating  to  say  the  least.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it  paid  off?” 

A Better  Hunter 

“It  sure  did,  and  I have  no  regrets 
for  the  hours  spent  at  both  the  reload- 
ing and  shooting  benches.  Today,  I’m 
a better  woodchuck  hunter  by  far.  On 
top  of  that,  I now  own  several  top 
varmint  outifts  that  I know  are  accu- 
rate, and  I also  know  what  I can  do 
with  them  at  a variety  of  ranges.” 
I’ve  always  been  an  admirer  of  fine 
equipment  whether  it  be  the  IBM  cor- 
recting typewriter  I crank  out  my 
articles  on  or  the  7x42  Swarovski  bin- 
oculars whose  optical  brillance  pro- 
vides amazing  detail  at  long  ranges. 
There’s  nothing  inexpensive  about 
either  of  these  products,  but  true  qual- 
ity never  comes  at  bargain  basement 
prices.  This  is  just  as  true  with  the 
chuck  rifle.  An  accurate  rifle  topped 
with  a high  quality  scope  digs  deep  in 
the  pocketbook,  but  as  with  all  fine 
products,  it  will  perform  over  the 
years  in  a highly  dependable  manner. 
I wouldn’t  call  it  controversy  since 


misunderstanding  might  be  a better 
word,  but  the  definition  for  accuracy 
has  stirred  up  a lot  of  heated  talk.  It 
seems  everyone  is  trying  to  group  all 
types  of  rifles  under  one  stringent 
measurement.  That’s  wrong.  The 
guidelines  that  apply  fairly  to  one 
type  of  rifle  can’t  be  used  to  judge 
another  type.  In  other  words,  it’s  not 
fair  or  reasonable  to  compare  a bench- 
rest  rifle  with  even  the  best  varmint 
outfit  anymore  than  it’s  fair  to  expect 
a big  game  rifle  to  perform  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  as  does  the 
varmint  job. 

I have  a fond  spot  for  my  Ruger 
Number  1 chambered  for  the  Reming- 
ton 7mm  Magnum  cartridge.  I did 
take  one  10-point  buck  at  over  200 
yards  with  it,  but  most  of  my  shooting 
has  been  done  on  paper.  I consider  it  a 
very  accurate  rifle,  but  I can  count  on 
one  hand  the  5-shot  groups  that  came 
close  to  the  inch  mark  at  100  yards.  I 
class  it  at  P/2  inches,  but  that’s  still 
plenty  accurate  for  a big  cartridge 
that  shoves  a 160-grain  Speer  Grand 
Slam  bullet  out  the  muzzle  at  3000 
fps.  On  top  of  that,  the  bullet,  fine  as 
it  is,  was  designed  for  killing  big 
game,  not  for  one-hole  accuracy. 

Another  point  often  overlooked  is 
the  configuration  of  a rifle.  Accuracy 
can  be  built  into  a rifle  if  weight  and 
mass  are  completely  ignored.  But  in 
the  hunting  realm,  weight  and  mass 
are  prime  considerations.  These  two 
factors  alone  prevent  the  big  game 
rifle  from  ever  being  as  accurate  as  the 
competitive  job.  Realistically,  there  is 
no  need  for  any  big  game  rifle  to  per- 
form like  a target  outfit.  They  live  in 
different  worlds. 

My  Ruger  Number  1 is  just  as  accu- 
rate in  the  big  game  hunting  category 
as  my  friend  Bill  Dryfield’s  222  Mag- 
num that  won  Super  Shoot  II  is  in  the 
benchrest  competition.  Today’s  bench- 
rest  shooter  works  in  the  two-tenths- 
of-an-inch  category  at  100  yards.  Par- 
adoxically, the  varmint  shooter  with 
the  inch-gun  would  not  kill  any  more 
chucks  than  he  does  now  if  his  rifle 
shot  Vi-inch  groups  at  100  yards. 
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Wind  and  misjudging  distance  are  the 
varmint  shooter’s  demons. 

All  rifles  have  the  same  basic  com- 
ponents— stock,  action,  barrel,  and 
sights.  From  that  point  on,  the  differ- 
ences are  many  and  sometimes  com- 
plex. While  one  rifle  may  be  assembly- 
line produced  and  the  other  custom 
made  to  exact  tolerances,  each  can  be 
“accurate”  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  it  is  to  be  used  for.  The  shooter 
should  never  forget  this  important 
point. 

Spending  hours  at  the  reloading 
bench  in  a vain  attempt  to  make  a 
varmint  rifle  meet  benchrest  accuracy 
is  nothing  more  than  a waste  of  time. 
There’s  no  need  for  it  in  the  first 
place.  Accuracy  requirements  should 
be  governed  by  the  type  of  shooting 
being  done.  A varmint  outfit  that  will 
stay  near  the  inch-mark  at  100  yards  is 
more  than  adequate,  and  a deer  outfit 
that  prints  under  two  inches  deserves 
to  be  called  very  accurate. 

The  quest  for  accuracy  is  a long 
back-winding  trail  that  probably  finds 
its  beginning  shortly  after  a reliable 
ignition  system  was  developed  for  the 
black  powder  burner.  Up  until  the 
wheellock  system,  getting  the  weapon 
to  fire  was  satisfaction  enough.  If  an 
enemy  fell  at  40  or  100  yards,  it  was 
more  good  luck  than  good  shooting. 
By  the  time  the  percussion  cap  had 
found  its  way  on  the  muzzleloader, 
accuracy  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
shooters  of  that  era.  From  that  point 
on,  the  search  for  accuracy  has  con- 
tinued. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  thousands  of  technicians,  ballistic 
experts,  gun  builders,  bullet  makers, 
and  the  like  have  been  involved  in  the 
accuracy  struggle.  It  probably  isn’t 
fair  to  single  out  one  group  for  special 
credit,  but  I do  think  a large  share  of 
the  credit  should  go  to  the  benchrester. 
This  dedicated  clan  of  shooters  pur- 
sued with  relentless  vigor  the  quest  for 
accuracy,  for  better  rifles  and  better 
bullets. 

In  a previous  column,  I mentioned 
some  of  the  greats  such  as  Harvey 


Donaldson,  C.  S.  Landis,  J.  B.  Gebby, 
and  P.  O.  Ackley  who  contributed  ex- 
pertise in  both  cartridge  design  and 
bullet  making.  Others  who  spent 
hours  at  the  reloading  bench  and  on 
the  competitive  range  were  Ed  Shilen, 
Bob  and  Clyde  Hart,  A1  Marciante, 
and  Warren  Page,  just  to  name  a few. 

There  were  outstanding  riflemen  as 
far  back  as  the  Civil  War  period,  but 
accuracy  as  we  know  it  today  is  more 
or  less  a product  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Even  as  late  as  1940,  benchrest  shoot- 
ers were  trying  to  break  the  magic 
minute-of-angle  mark  at  100  yards. 
By  1970,  the  B/R  gang  had  cut  that 
figure  in  half,  and  many  thought  the 
ultimate  in  accuracy  had  been 
reached.  Today,  a half-inch  rifle  is 
about  as  acceptable  on  the  benchrest 
line  as  a compact  car  that  gives  six 
miles  to  the  gallon  would  be  to  the 
average  driver.  At  the  moment  accord- 
ing to  Bill  Dryfield,  B/R  shooters  have 
shrunk  normal  100-yard  groups  to 
about  0.2  inches— that  is  less  than  one 
quarter  inch. 

Surprisingly,  the  varmint  hunter  is 
the  recipient  of  what  might  be  called 
“accuracy  spinoff.”  What  the  bench- 
rest shooter  learned  on  the  competi- 
tive line  was  eventually  passed  on  to 
the  varmint  shooter.  As  the  1960s  ap- 
proached, the  factory  varmint  rifle 
was  no  longer  just  a conventional 
hunting  rifle  with  a heavy  barrel. 


DEDICATED  CHUCK  shooters  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  shooting  from  a bench  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  different  loads  at  vari- 
ous distances. 


IT’S  POSSIBLE  to  buy  a factory  rifle  that 
will  print  half-inch  groups  at  100  yards,  but 
many  varmint  hunters  don’t  know  how  well 
their  rifle  shoots  because  they  don’t  know 
how  to  shoot  from  a bench. 


There  was  still  a wide  gap  between 
the  factory  product  and  the  B/R  out- 
fit, but  it  was  being  narrowed  little  by 
little. 

It’s  entirely  possible  now  to  buy  a 
factory  rifle  that  will  print  half-inch 
groups  at  100  yards  with  possibly  no 
other  alterations  other  than  adjusting 
the  trigger  or  replacing  it.  It’s  almost 
a certainty  that  all  heavy-barrel  fac- 
tory varmint  outfits  with  adjustable 
triggers  will  stay  at  or  under  an  inch 
at  100  yards. 

Many  varmint  hunters  fail  to  find 
out  exactly  how  well  their  rifles  shoot 
on  the  range.  When  they  do  try,  in 
many  cases,  the  approach  is  wrong 
and  it’s  very  likely  the  results  wouldn’t 
indicate  the  true  worth  of  the  rifle.  It 
does  require  a good  place  to  shoot  and 
some  knowledge  on  how  to  shoot  from 
a bench. 

I have  a sturdy,  comfortable  place 
to  shoot  from,  although  it  would  not 
be  suitable  at  all  for  competition  pur- 
poses. The  bench  is  in  a corner  of  my 
workshop  where  I can  sit  in  comfort 
and  fire  down  a tree-lined  range  that 
is  mostly  protected  from  the  wind. 
The  front  rest  is  capable  of  moving  up 
and  down  by  turning  a wheel  under 


the  bench.  The  rear  rest  is  a solid 
sandbag  that  has  a tapered  top.  Slid- 
ing the  stock  on  this  taper  makes 
minor  adjustments  in  elevation  down- 
range.  The  shooting  stool  is  a mowing 
machine  seat  welded  onto  a truck  jack 
that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  without 
getting  up. 

I use  several  methods  for  sighting  in 
rifles.  Without  going  into  detail, 
light-recoil  rifles  like  224  varmint  out- 
fits should  be  shot  with  little  or  no 
face  pressure  on  the  stock  and  with 
the  right  hand  resting  lightly  against 
the  stock  with  just  enough  pressure  to 
release  the  trigger.  I adjust  the  rifle 
with  my  left  hand  and  not  with  my 
face  or  right  hand.  If  I’m  using  an 
“eared”  rear  sandbag,  I squeeze  the 
bag  with  my  left  hand  to  change  ele- 
vation. Also,  there  is  no  need  to  snug 
the  rifle  against  the  shoulder — just  let 
it  free  or  almost  so. 

Pull  In  Against  Shoulder 

Heavy-recoil  outfits  should  be 
pulled  in  against  the  shoulder,  and  I 
grip  the  stock  firmly  with  the  right 
hand,  applying  about  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  stock  with 
my  cheek.  I hold  the  forearm  with  my 
left  hand  and  pull  down  securely.  My 
index  finger  reaches  well  around  the 
trigger,  and  I tighten  the  entire  hand 
much  like  shaking  hands  or  squeezing 
an  orange.  This  cuts  down  on  flinch- 
ing. It  may  not  be  proper,  but  I move 
the  heavy-recoil  rifle  around  for 
windage  and  elevation  with  my  face 
and  right  hand. 

As  far  as  I have  learned,  the  heart 
of  good  shooting  with  any  rifle  rests 
with  the  trigger  release  and  complete 
concentration  on  aiming.  I’m  not  cer- 
tain how  others  do  this,  but  I wipe  all 
thoughts  of  recoil  out  of  my  mind  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  cartridge. 
It’s  imperative  to  concentrate  on  freez- 
ing the  reticle  on  the  aiming  point  and 
holding  it  there  throughout  the  trig- 
ger release.  Repetition  or  duplication 
is  the  answer  if  tight  groups  are  ex- 
pected. And  this  is  not  easy  to  do.  It 
does  take  a lot  of  bench  work  until 
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certain  inherent  human  flaws  are 
overcome.  The  best  of  shots  at  times 
doesn’t  know  whether  to  blame  him- 
self or  the  equipment.  It’s  not  a short 
road. 

Although  I broke  tradition  with 
Helen’s  restocked  Ruger  22-250  in  a 
Six  fiberglass  stock  by  using  Norma 
53-grain  premium  factory  ammo,  it 
goes  without  saying  most  varmint 
shooters  are  handloaders  all  the  way. 
Factory  ammo  today  is  definitely 
superior  to  olden  days,  but  there  are 
too  many  advantages  in  handloading 
when  it  comes  to  accuracy. 

I have  claimed  for  years  there  are 
not  really  many  deep,  dark  secrets 
about  reloading  a cartridge  case.  That 
myth  was  formulated  in  the  past.  It’s 
basically  replacing  the  components, 
although  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
Good  reloading  procedures  involve 
exhaustive  care.  Here  again,  like 
benchrest  shooting,  it’s  a repetitious 
process.  Duplication  is  the  key.  Doing 
the  exact  same  thing  on  the  last  case 
that  was  done  on  the  first. 

There  are  some  basics,  such  as  stick- 
ing with  just  one  brand  of  cases,  even 
going  as  far  as  weighing  them  al- 
though that  is  not  a necessity  for  var- 
mint shooting.  The  case  should  be 
checked  for  length,  flashhole  varia- 
tions, and  neck  thickening.  Neck 
thickening  is  not  a problem  with  most 
cases,  but  in  some  of  the  more  violent 
ones  it  can  cause  a loss  of  accuracy. 

Not  Necessary  to  Weigh 

The  benchrest  shooter  long  ago 
proved  it’s  not  necessary  to  carefully 
weigh  every  powder  charge,  although 
I wouldn’t  stop  anyone  from  doing  it. 
The  average  powder  measure  will 
throw  charges  consistent  enough  to  be 
accurate.  I have  used  a Belding  & 
Mull  Visible  measure  for  years.  I like 
the  idea  of  the  charge  tube  that  allows 
me  to  see  each  charge  before  dumping 
it  in  the  case.  Case  volume  is  impor- 
tant, and  it  pays  to  take  a long  look  at 
the  level  of  powder  in  every  case. 

Bullet  seating  offers  a lot  of  avenues 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  trial 


and  error.  The  theory  that  the  bullet 
must  gently  “kiss”  the  rifling  has 
merits,  but  it’s  not  a surefire  road  to 
accuracy.  I seat  deep  enough  to  hold 
the  bullet  and  still  allow  a slight  jump 
into  the  lands  and  grooves. 

Similar  to  a rifle’s  four  basic  parts, 
the  reloaded  shell  has  an  equal  num- 
ber— case,  primer,  powder,  and  bul- 
let. This  indicates  there  are  eight  fac- 
tors involved  in  accuracy  before  the 
human  aspect  is  considered.  It’s  obvi- 
ous the  varmint  hunter  or  big  game 
shooter  will  rarely  reach  the  one-hole 
group.  Still,  with  care  and  duplica- 
tion, good  ammo  will  be  the  end 
result. 

The  same  wide  chasm  that  exists  be- 
tween the  varmint  rifle  and  the  B/R 
outfit  exists  between  the  benchrest 
reloader  and  the  varmint  buff.  This 
hinges  on  the  equipment  in  both  the 
rifle  and  reloading  categories.  So,  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  B/R  results  in  a 
40XB  Rangemaster  or  a Ruger  M-77, 
Sako,  Winchester,  or  Browning  var- 
mint outfit  is  like  trying  to  get  the 
same  results  from  your  car’s  engine 
with  one  built  for  Daytona.  It’s  not 
possible. 

I do  not  see  varmint  hunting  in 
terms  of  distance,  large  cartridges,  or 
quantity  of  kills.  I look  at  it  as  a sci- 
ence: the  placement  of  the  bullet,  be  it 
at  100-yards  with  the  Winchester  22 
Magnum  rimfire  or  at  400  yards  with 
a BSA  243.  The  true  chuck  hunter  is 
not  judged  by  how  far  he  shoots,  but 
how  well.  For  some,  this  may  be  shots 
at  350  yards;  for  others,  it  may  be  half 
that  distance.  To  each  his  own. 
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h the  wind 

bob  mitchetl  information  writer 


Figures  reported  in  American  Hunter 
magazine  indicate  that  the  percentage 
of  hunters  in  the  U.S.  population  has 
remained  the  same  — 7.5  percent  — for 
at  least  the  past  20  years.  Since  1961 
the  country’s  population  has  grown 
from  182  million  to  220  million,  while 
the  number  of  licensed  hunters  has 
grown  from  14  million  to  over  16  mil- 
lion. These  figures  dispute  the  claims 
made  by  some  anti-hunting  organiza- 
tions that  hunting  is  a fading  tradition. 


A National  Academy  of  Science  re- 
port states  that  acid  rain,  caused  by 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  reacting 
with  water  in  the  atmosphere  to  form 
acids  that  return  to  earth  as  precipita- 
tion, is  causing  $5  billion  in  damages 
annually. 


Washington’s  Department  of  Game 
received  $418,000  in  1980  for  their  non- 
game program  from  the  sale  of  vanity 
license  plates.  Their  funding  program 
began  in  1973  and,  with  additional  fed- 
eral matching  funds,  is  used  to  study 
and  manage  the  state’s  500  nongame 
species. 


Between  1967  and  1977,  1.3  million 
acres  of  Pennsylvania’s  farmland  were 
converted  to  other  uses,  and  of  our 
remaining  7 million  acres,  21  percent 
could  be  taken  out  of  production  by  the 
year  2000. 


West  Virginia’s  Canaan  Valley  has 
been  in  jeopardy  for  the  past  ten  years 
as  it  is  the  site  of  the  proposed  Davis 
Power  Project,  a facility  that  will  de- 
stroy one-third  of  the  fourteen-mile- 
long  valley  or  approximately  17  percent 
of  the  state’s  wetlands  and  62  percent 
of  its  natural  brown  trout  fishery.  The 
valley  also  has  been  proposed  as  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  (West  Virginia 
is  the  only  state  without  a national 
refuge),  but  this  action  would  require 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  James  Watt,  who  just  hap- 
pened to  write  the  decision  to  license 
the  power  project  when  he  belonged  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Also, 
a recent  Department  of  Energy  report 
concludes  that  electricity  needs  had 
been  overstated  and  actual  needs  could 
be  met  in  more  conservative  ways. 


Operation  Game  Thief,  a Colorado 
Division  of  Game  program  that  pays 
rewards  to  people  who  report  poaching 
activities,  has  resulted  in  charges  be- 
ing filed  against  poachers  in  66  cases 
during  its  first  six  months  of  operation. 
So  far,  $13,000  has  been  paid  from  the 
reward  fund  which  is  supported  solely 
by  private  contributions.  Colorado’s 
program  was  patterned  after  a similar 
one  in  New  Mexico. 


Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  found  that  414  insect 
pests  are  resistent  to  one  or  more  in- 
secticides, and  10  species  are  resis- 
tant to  every  class  of  insecticide 
known. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation’s 
12th  annual  Environmental  Quality  In- 
dex shows  that  of  the  seven  natural 
resources  measured,  the  quality  of  our 
wildlife,  water,  living  space,  and  soil 
decreased  in  the  past  year,  and  the  re- 
maining three  — minerals,  air,  and  for- 
ests — remained  the  same.  For  the  first 
time  in  five  years,  none  of  the  indica- 
tors showed  any  improvement,  and  air 
quality  is  the  only  indicator  higher 
today  than  when  the  first  index  was 
published  in  1970. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I FISH  IN  PONDS  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  ? 

ANSWER  - 

YES,  BUT  FISHING  FROM  THE 
BREAST  OF  DAMS  IS  PRO- 
HIBITED. WATER  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  CLOSED  TO 
FISHING  WOULD  BE  SO 
POSTED. 


Ai  „ 


— 


QUESTION - 

MAY  I IMPORT  SILVER  FOX  INTO 
THE  STATE  AND  RELEASE  IN 
MY  AREA  ? 

ANSWER  - 

NO,  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  IMPORT 
FOXES  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
RELEASING  OR  TO  RELEASE  A 
FOX  THAT  HAS  BEEN  REARED 
IN  CAPTIVITY. 


S PORT — which  stands  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together — is  the  most  outstanding  program  for  sportsmen  to 
ever  come  along!  It  proves  that  the  gunners  in  the  field  are 
themselves  eager  to  improve  the  hunter  s image  by  always 
acting  in  a sportsmanlike  manner  and  by  working  to  eliminate 
those  slobs  who  don’t  deserve  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this 
activity  in  our  great  outdoors.  Since  its  inception  in  1976, 
Pennsylvania  s SPORT  program  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  asked  for  a brassard  which  they  can  sew  onto 
their  jackets  to  show  their  involvement  with  this  program. 
One  is  now  available.  It  is  shown  above,  actual  size.  Here  s 
your  chance  to  show  your  support  for  SPORT!  To  order,  send 
a check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

The  gray  squirrel  gets  comparatively  little  notice  in  most  hunt- 
ing magazines,  yet  as  Paul  Rundell  makes  clear  in  his  article 
beginning  on  page  7,  it’s  a great  game  animal.  Anyone  who  has 
hunted  this  species  knows  why.  Scuttling  through  Pennsylvania’s 
typical  dead  oak  leaf  groundcover,  it  is  as  difficult  a target  as  most 
shotgunners  want,  and  when  exposing  only  a tiny  part  of  a vital 
area  in  a high  hickory,  it’s  a supreme  challenge  for  a skilled  rifle- 
man. No  wonder  it’s  one  of  our  most  popular  game  animals. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY,  1981 


Our  nation's  wilderness  and  wildlife  are  among  our 
most  precious  resources  and  are  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Americans  each  year. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  however,  many  species 
of  American  wildlife  faced  a bleak  and  uncertain 
future.  To  ensure  that  future  generations  could  enjoy 
America's  wildlife,  hunters  and  fishermen  helped  found 
the  conservation  movement. 

Since  then,  America's  wildlife  has  staged  a dramatic 
comeback.  Elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  wild  turkey,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  small  and  scattered  populations,- 
have  been  restored  to  healthy  and  abundant  numbers. 

This  has  been  due  to  wildlife  management  and  habitat 
restoration  programs  financed  largely  by  sportsmen's 
contributions.  These  programs  benefit  hundreds  of 
non-game  as  well  as  game  species.  Through  special 
fees  and  private  contributions,  hunters  and  fishermen 
have  provided  more  than  $5  billion  for  conservation. 

In  recognition  of  the  historic  and  continuing  contri- 
butions made  to  conservation  by  America's  sportsmen, 
it  is  fitting  to  recognize  September  26,  1981,  as 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

On  this  tenth  anniversary  of  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day,  I want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  commend 
hunters  and  fishermen  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
conservation  and  urge  all  Americans  to  join  with  them 
to  ensure  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  and  wildlife 
resources. 


I Look  Back  More  than  Half  a Century  to  ... . 

Our  Greatest  Bear  Hunt 
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IN  1930,  most  of  the  outdoorsmen  I 
knew  conceded  that  Mirt  Snell  and 
Sumner  McCarthy  at  Hillsgrove,  Sul- 
livan County,  were  the  best  bear 
hunters  in  the  state.  They  had  two  big 
black-and-tan  Bachman  hounds  and  a 
large  Russian  wolfhound,  a quiet 
trailer  but  much  faster  than  the 
mouthy  Bachmans.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a Saturday  hunt  with 
them. 

Five  high  school  boys  and  I — their 
science  teacher — from  Wyomissing 
High  packed  into  a Chrysler  sedan 
after  school  one  Friday  afternoon  and 
headed  for  Amity  Hall  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna Trail.  I know  many  of  you 
older  hunters  had  the  treat  of  a stop  at 
Amity  Hall  in  its  heyday.  Before  the 
season,  it  was  always  filled  at  night 
with  hunters  headed  for  the  north 
woods.  Young  hunters  were  soon 
thrilled  by  can-you-top-this-one 
stories.  Recalling  this  scene  at  Amity 
and  the  best  hunts  of  earlier  years 
made  the  drive  to  Montoursville  seem 
very  short.  And  no  one  got  sleepy  as 
we  spotted  several  big  bucks  in  the 
fields  along  the  Loyalsock  near  Hills- 
grove. 

Late  as  we  were  in  arriving  at  the 
Snell  home  in  Hillsgrove,  the  family 
awaited  us  with  coffee,  milk  and 
snacks.  Guns  and  hunting  trophies 
were  scattered  all  about.  They  insisted 
that  we  get  a few  hours’  sleep,  but  the 
hounds  greeting  the  men  on  their  way 
to  the  barn  with  lanterns,  and  an- 
nouncements from  the  kitchen  stove, 
seemed  to  connect  the  two  days  with- 
out a night.  “Gee,  they  sure  get  up 
early  up  here,”  someone  said. 

Young  McCarthy  was  waiting  for 
breakfast  when  we  got  downstairs. 
(We  learned  later  that  he  had  seen  the 
good  looking  Snell  daughter  first. 
They  married  later  and  had  twelve  or 
so  children,  the  last  I heard.)  That 
crew  was  organized  for  hunting. 
Breakfast  and  lunches  were  minor 
items.  The  truck  with  men  and  hounds 
led  down  into  Hillsgrove  and  we  hur- 
ried to  keep  up  with  them  in  the  dust. 
They  stopped  at  the  forest  ranger  sta- 


tion and  one  or  two  from  the  truck 
joined  Ranger  Sumner  McCarthy  in 
his  car.  Daylight  had  slid  down  the 
steep  mountainside  into  the  ’Sock. 
Frost  had  come  to  the  grass  field  as  we 
parked  quietly  along  the  field  of 
standing  corn.  A shaggy  airedale  was 
substituted  for  the  long-chase  wolf- 
hound, because  a big  corn-fed  bear 
will  not  run  far  but  has  to  be  per- 
suaded to  go  up  a tree.  A determined 
airedale  is  a good  persuader. 

Those  first  long-drawn-out  barks 
told  us  the  bear  had  come  to  the  corn- 
field early  the  night  before.  They 
were  not  the  choppy,  vicious  (danger- 
ously aggressive)  barks  I had  heard  on 
one  hunt  as  they  brought  an  old  bear 
off  Mill  Run  Mountain  in  a light  snow 
cover,  running  ten  yards  or  more  off 
the  smear  in  the  snow  where  the  bear 
had  “rolled”  down  the  hill.  But  this 
feeding  track  picked  up  quickly  and 
both  hounds  were  soon  tonguing. 

Gone  At  Daybreak 

The  watchers  on  the  road  expected 
to  see  the  bear  break  out  of  the  corn- 
field any  minute,  but  the  dogs  came 
through  on  a good  hot  trail.  The  bear 
had  gone  at  daybreak.  The  chase 
headed  up  the  mile-long  steep  moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  ’Sock.  No  roads 
up  the  steep  mountain.  They  must 
have  skidded  the  virgin  timber  down 
to  the  road  in  the  valley.  Even  the  soil 
had  come  down,  leaving  a mountain- 
side of  rocks  and  rock  oaks  which  re- 
placed the  hemlocks. 

We  huddled  anxiously  in  the  dirt 
road  and  enjoyed  the  chase.  The  local 
dads  and  sons  knew  the  territory  and 
that  the  game  refuge  stretched  out 
across  the  flats  beyond  the  mountain- 
top. 

“Remember  two  years  ago  we  had 
the  standers  along  the  refuge  wire  and 
we  went  up  the  Star  Mail  Route  Road 
to  the  second  ridge?  We  hit  that  track 
between  the  refuge  and  the  feeding 
ground.  That  bear  went  around  the 
point  and  headed  toward  the  refuge 
on  the  other  side.  You  ran  over  the 
ridge  and  killed  him  high-balling  it 
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for  all  he  was  worth  back  to  the 
refuge.” 

“Listen!  They’re  fighting  this  one 
now.  He’s  a big  bear,  too  full  of  corn 
to  make  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  one 
run.  He’ll  fight  them  off  awhile  and 
then  run  again.  He’s  backed  up  against 
a big  tree  or  a rock,  and  the  dogs  aren’t 
organized  yet.  Shaggy  won’t  stand  for 
that  very  long.  When  the  curly  hair 
on  that  airedale’s  back  stands  straight 
up,  he  means  business.  Now  they’re 
charging  him.  He  won’t  take  that  very 
long.  He’ll  tree.  Listen,  they’re  bark- 
ing treed  now!  He’s  up  one  of  those 
big  old  oaks,  I’ll  bet.  Okay,  you  fel- 
lows. Get  those  cameras  and  film,  and 
leave  your  sweaters  in  the  car.  C’mon, 
let’s  go!” 

“Do  you  think  he’ll  come  down  the 
tree  when  he  sees  us  coming?”  asked 
one  of  the  boys  whose  mother  brought 
him  in  a Cadillac  to  join  the  group. 

“Sure,”  said  Dougie,  “and  he'll  run 
for  the  guy  who  is  most  scared.” 

“Get  that  hand-axe  in  the  sheath 
there  in  my  truck,  and  the  single- 
barrel,”  said  the  ranger  to  his  son. 
“Better  bring  the  canteen,  too.” 
“That  Snell  kid  is  only  about  ten 
years  old,  but  look  at  him  go.  And  did 
you  see  him  bed  the  cows,  split  wood 
and  fill  the  box  this  morning?  He  can 
work  rings  around  us  town  guys.” 
“Yes,  and  he’s  killed  his  buck  al- 
ready. Boy,  this  is  the  life  up  here.” 
“And  look  at  those  old  men  climb- 
ing that  steep  hill.  Hope  they  soon  get 
tired  and  stop  awhile.” 

“That  fellow  back  there  is  getting 
behind.  We  better  wait  for  him.” 

Two  Nights  Old 

“This  won’t  be  as  far  as  you  and 
Douglas  tracked  the  big  one  you  got 
last  year.  How  are  the  policeman  and 
the  barber  who  insisted  on  taking  the 
old  track  until  11  o’clock — four  hours 
— after  you  told  them  it  was  two  nights 
old?  Remember  what  the  cop  said 
when  they  got  back  all  tuckered  out — 
anyone  who  follows  a bear  track  and 
gets  him  deserves  all  of  him.” 

“Then  no  one  else  wanted  to  take 
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IN  1930,  most  of  the  outdoorsmen  I knew 
conceded  that  Matt  Snell  of  Hillsgrove  was 
one  of  the  two  best  bear  hunters  in  the 
state.  The  other  was  Sumner  McCarthy, 
also  of  Sullivan  County. 


the  track  for  the  night’s  feeding,  so 
you  and  Dougie  took  it.  He  headed 
north,  over  three  ridges.  Dougie  told 
you  there  was  a cornfield  at  Shunk 
railroad  station  over  the  third  ridge, 
and  he  might  head  for  that.” 

“Yes,  and  he  was  smart  enough  to 
feed  in  that  cornfield  and  under  those 
old  apple  trees,  then  come  back  in  the 
woods  and  lay-up  not  a hundred  yards 
from  his  down  track,  so  he  could  check 
on  anyone  trailing  him.” 

“Did  you  shoot  him  in  the  nest?” 
“No,  but  I was  lucky  to  see  him.  I 
sent  Dougie  around  the  field  one  way 
to  find  the  out  track,  and  I started 
around  the  other.  It  was  near  4 o’clock 
and  we  had  little  time  left.  I found  his 
out  track  in  a hundred  yards.  It  led 
under  a big  fallen  oak.  But  when  I 
looked  up  the  ridge  beyond,  there  he 
went  sneaking  away.  My  first  shot  hit 
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him  and  he  turned  biting  himself.  The 
second  shot  put  him  down.” 

“I’d  say  that  was  luck — run  over  a 
ridge  in  time  to  shoot  a bear.” 

“Now  this  one  is  waiting  for  us  and 
listening  to  those  dogs.  You  know, 
there  are  a lot  of  good  coaches  and 
high  school  teams  waiting  for  football 
games  this  afternoon,  but  how  many 
science  teachers  are  headed  up  a 
mountain  like  this  with  some  students 
and  the  best  hunting  outfit  in  the  state 
and  a big  black  bear  up  a tree?” 

Greater  Than  Football 

“This  is  greater  than  another  foot- 
ball game,  even  if  your  team  wins.” 
“And  we’re  not  going  to  shoot  this 
bear.” 

“Not  far  now  fellows.  I think  I see 
him.” 

“Son  of  a gun!  I never  saw  a bear 
before.  Why,  he’s  big  enough  to  eat 
them  dogs  instead  of  going  up  that 
tree.’’ 

“There  he  is.  Now  take  all  the  pic- 
tures you  want.  Go  up  the  hill  and 
you’ll  be  level  with  him  and  the  sun 
will  be  on  your  back.” 

“Gee,  what  dogs.  They’re  even  try- 
ing to  climb  the  tree  for  him.” 

“Without  pictures,  the  guys  and 
teachers  at  school  will  never  believe 
all  this.” 

“And  Dad  never  told  me  a story  like 
this  in  all  his  hunting.” 

“It  really  wouldn’t  be  sport  to  shoot 
him  sitting  up  there.” 

“No,  that’s  like  shooting  a mountain 
lion  on  a giant  boulder  with  a pack  of 
redbones  trying  to  climb  that  rock, 
compared  with  an  old  leopard  charg- 
ing at  you.” 

“Wish  I’d  taken  time  to  make  sand- 
wiches this  morning.  I’ll  know  better 
next  time.” 

“Here’s  half  a Hershey  bar — all  I 
got.” 

“What  a view — mountains  for 
miles  out  there.  And  what  a day.  Wish 
all  the  kids  were  here.” 

“Yes,  even  the  dames.” 

“Mr.  Snell,  can  you  make  him  come 
down  so  we  can  get  movies  of  him 


running  away?  We  can  hold  the  dogs 
so  they  don’t  hurt  him.” 

“Sure,  just  go  right  up  and  tell  him 
to  come  down.” 

“I  can  climb  that  small  tree  beside 
the  big  one,  and  he  can’t  get  me.  Then 
I can  shove  him  out  with  a pole.” 

“We  never  did  anything  like  that, 
but  we  can  try.  All  you  fellows  get  up 
the  hill.  Three  of  you  take  the  dogs  by 
the  collars  and  don’t  let  go.  Every- 
body up  the  hill  from  the  tree.” 

The  young  man  on  the  small  tree 
punched  that  big  black  mass  in  the 
wrong  end.  The  bear  threw  one  shaggy 
leg  across  the  limb  he  sat  straddle  of 
and  up  the  tree  he  went  to  the  next  big 
limb.  We  held  our  breath  as  he  started 
out  on  top  of  that  limb.  Soon  he  was 
ten  feet  from  the  tree  trunk  and  the 
limb  was  bending  precariously  under 
his  weight.  We  were  sure  he  would 
plummet  headfirst  to  the  rocks  forty 
feet  below.  He  stopped,  then  calmly 
pirouetted  (almost)  about  face  and 
walked  that  limb  back  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  His  relieved  spectators  broke 
into  spontaneous  applause.  Never  had 
we  seen  such  an  acrobat.  He  climaxed 
his  act  by  sliding  down  the  tree,  front 
legs  encircling  it  loosely,  bark  flying 
and  dogs  howling.  He  seemed  to 
bounce  off  the  ground  as  his  bulk 
landed.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  all 
fours  and  the  dogs  in  one  furious  effort 
tore  loose  and  were  on  him. 

Dogs  and  huge  bear  were  scram- 
bled together  for  thirty  feet  down  that 
steep  mountainside.  The  bear  righted 
himself  against  a large  rock  that 
stopped  them  and  threw  a flurry  of 
rights  and  lefts  at  the  two  Bachman 
hounds  chewing  at  him.  The  airedale, 
crowded  out  of  the  melee,  jumped  over 
the  two  Bachmans  and  landed  on  top 
of  the  upside-down  fighting  bruin.  In- 
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stantly  the  bear’s  powerful  front 
“arms”  were  around  that  airedale. 
The  dog  was  helpless  in  that  black  vise 
and  his  last  breath  was  being  squeezed 
out  of  him.  Fortunately,  the  airedale 
was  up  under  the  bear’s  neck,  so  the 
bear  could  not  get  his  teeth  into  him 
despite  his  chopping  efforts. 

A valuable  dog  was  about  to  die 
before  our  horrified  eyes.  I scrambled 
through  the  howling,  churning  dogs 
and  punched  the  bear  in  the  ribs  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  empty  single  barrel. 
He  released  his  grip  just  enough  that 
the  dog  squirmed  up  and  out. 

Bear  and  dogs  were  all  in  a tangle 
by  this  time,  and  three  dogs  with 
holds  where  a tail  should  be  started 
him  down  the  hill  again.  He  took  it 
for  twenty  feet  or  so  and  then  went  up 
another  tree.  He  dug  his  hind  claws 
into  the  tree  and  held  the  trunk  with 
his  front  paws.  He  went  up  slowly  for 
about  fifteen  feet,  out  of  range  of  the 
jumping,  howling  dogs,  took  the  first 
limb  into  his  teeth  and  hung  on,  ex- 
hausted. The  men  grabbed  the  dogs  by 
their  collars  and  dragged  them  away 
from  the  tree.  We  all  moved  back.  All 
our  film  was  shot,  so  we  just  waited  to 


see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

That  bear  hung  there  by  his  teeth 
for  about  five  minutes.  He  then  came 
down  a different  bear.  He  walked  up 
on  a big  flat  rock,  his  back  up  and  his 
head  low.  “Anybody  want  a fight, 
come  on,”  his  attitude  said.  No  com- 
ers. After  a few  minutes  he  turned 
around,  came  off  the  rock  and  slowly 
headed  down  the  steep  mountainside. 
We  all  followed  at  a distance.  When 
he  stopped,  we  stopped,  waiting  for 
him  to  make  up  his  mind. 

He  went  down  the  same  trail  he  had 
gone  up,  but  challengingly  slow,  still 
insulted  and  grunting  occasionally. 
He  walked  along  the  cornfield  to  the 
broad,  deep  Loyalsock,  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s finest  creeks.  He  waded 
across,  climbed  the  opposite  bank, 
shook  the  water  out  of  his  fine  winter 
coat,  looked  back  once  more  when  we 
broke  into  heartfelt  applause  for  a 
courageous  champion,  then  headed 
slowly  into  the  rhododendron. 

The  three  of  us  had  taken  twenty- 
four  bears  before,  but  we  all  agreed 
that  this  was  our  greatest  bear  hunt. 
And  best  of  all,  that  fine  bear  was  still 
alive  in  Penn’s  Woods. 


National  Association  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Alumni  Offers  Membership 

From  1933  to  1943,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  was  a significant 
force  in  the  conservation  effort  in  this  country.  About  four  million  young  Amer- 
icans— mostly  male — were  part  of  this  organization.  They  planted  countless 
trees,  reclaimed  millions  of  acres  of  land,  built  parks,  bridges,  dams,  fire  trails, 
etc.  The  results  of  many  of  their  projects  are  still  in  evidence  today. 

About  two  million  former  CCC  members  are  still  with  us.  Many  are  con- 
cerned about  the  grave  national  problems  in  conservation  today— problems 
they  worked  to  eliminate  forty  years  ago.  To  help  in  this  ongoing  battle,  the 
National  Association  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Alumni  (NACCCA),  has 
been  formed.  This  national,  non-profit  organization  was  incorporated  in  1977 
and  now  has  members  in  each  of  the  fifty  states,  with  chapters  in  several.  It  of- 
fers membership  to  any  individual  associated  in  any  capacity  with  the  original 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Interested  persons  should  write  to  the  NACCCA, 
7900  Sudley  Road,  Suite  418,  Manassas,  Va.  22110. 
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The  Gray  Squirrel 

A Great  American  Game  Animal 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


THE  COTTONTAIL  rabbit  heads 
the  list  of  game  animals  in  terms 
of  numbers  killed,  or  so  we  are  told  by 
those  persons  who  keep  track  of  such 
things.  The  white-tailed  deer  must 
certainly  be  number  one  considering 
total  protein  contribution  to  the 
American  diet  and  the  dollars  and 
hours  spent  in  his  pursuit.  The  dove 
similarly  ranks  high  among  game 
birds  and  endears  itself  annually  to 
the  ammunition  manufacturers.  And 
who  can  deny  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  wild  turkey  to  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman?  It  is  said  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  thought  so  highly  of 
the  bird  as  to  suggest  that  it  become 
the  national  symbol. 

Impressive  as  these  candidates’  cre- 
dentials are,  any  run-off  election 
would  have  to  include  the  animal 
whose  numbers  shaped  the  history 
and  influenced  the  very  culture  of  our 
nation:  the  gray  squirrel. 

Sit  back  for  a moment,  and  let  your 
mind  wander  off  through  the  forests 
of  time.  Do  you  see  the  solitary  figure 
on  the  hardwood  ridge,  long  rifle  bal- 
anced in  the  crook  of  his  arm?  A fron- 
tiersman, you  say,  hunting  squirrels. 
True,  but  look  again.  The  hardwood 
ridge  becomes  a battlefield,  echoing 
the  sound  of  gunfire,  and  wisps  of  sul- 
phurous smoke  hang  in  the  humid  air. 
That  lonely  rifleman  was  a soldier  in 
training.  His  classroom  was  a wilder- 
ness and  his  teacher  was  the  gray 
squirrel.  The  lessons  learned  there 
were  recited  at  places  like  King’s 
Mountain,  New  Orleans,  Yorktown, 
and  Shiloh.  Tall  trees,  small  targets 
and  the  Kentucky  rifle  were  the  basic 
ingredients  of  an  early  tradition  of 
military  marksmanship.  The  long- 
barreled  blackpowder  rifles  carried 
on  the  frontier  were  often  referred  to 


THE  AUTHOR’S  favorite  game  animal 


as  “squirrel  rifles”  and  became  synon- 
ymous with  accuracy. 

Even  beyond  the  mechanics  of  fine 
aim  and  careful  trigger  squeeze 
learned  by  thousands  of  squirrel 
hunters,  the  bushytail  has  played  an 
important  role  in  American  history. 
When  mature  hardwood  forests  were 
spread  over  much  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  squirrel  populations  were 
high,  and  the  animals  became  a sig- 
nificant source  of  food  on  the  frontier. 
Squirrel  pie  and  squirrel  stew  are  two 
of  the  flavorful  dishes  the  origins  of 
which  can  be  traced  to  a time  of  gray 
squirrel  abundance.  They  still  provide 
hearty  nourishment. 

The  gray  squirrel  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  spread  of  nut-bear- 
ing trees.  Although  acorns  will  germi- 
nate if  covered  by  only  a layering  of 
leaves  or  forest  duff,  other  nut-bear- 
ing species  such  as  hickory,  walnut 
and  butternut  must  be  well  buried  or 
the  nuts  will  dry  up.  When  the  gray 
buries  his  winter’s  food  supply,  he  is 
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MANY  SQUIRREL  hunters  prefer  scoped 
bolt  action  rifles,  but  in  recent  years  Run- 
dell  has  been  carrying  a Marlin  lever  action 
22  into  the  timber  — with  good  results. 

also  an  agent  of  reforestation,  for 
unclaimed  nuts  become  seedlings. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
species,  it  was  the  gray  squirrel  that 
honed  the  fine  edge  of  hunting  skill 
for  the  rural  American.  Squirrel  hunt- 
ing tradition  emphasizes  patience, 
stealth,  concentration  and  observa- 
tion. It  was,  and  still  is,  hunting  at  its 
elemental  best.  Simple  and  unclut- 
tered, the  sport  requires  little  in  the 


way  of  sophisticated  equipment,  yet 
places  a premium  on  personal  skills. 

In  an  age  of  affluence  and  mobility, 
one  wonders  what  will  become  of 
a squirrel  hunting  tradition.  More 
hunters  have  access  to  more  species — 
even  with  gasoline  prices  going 
through  the  roof — but  it  is  doubtful 
they  have  access  to  more  pleasure 
than  can  be  found  on  an  autumn 
afternoon  in  a good  squirrel  woods. 
Happily,  technology  seems  able  to 
make  few  inroads  where  squirrel 
hunting  is  concerned,  and  it  appears 
likely  the  sport  will  remain  relatively 
unchanged.  Some  things  can’t  be  im- 
proved. 

Gray  squirrels  were  the  first  game  I 
hunted  as  a boy  growing  up  on  the 
farm,  and  those  early  experiences  are 
etched  deeply  in  my  memory.  The 
selective  quality  of  our  recollections 
tends  often  to  suppress  the  unsuccess- 
ful hunts,  so  I have  more  than  my 
share  of  heavy  game  bags  and  well 
placed  shots.  A little  bit  of  self-delu- 
sion perhaps,  but  such  things  are  not 
always  bad.  Some  species  should  be 
hunted  with  the  mind  as  confronta- 
tions of  endurance  and  wits.  Gray 
squirrels,  perhaps,  should  be  hunted 
with  the  heart. 

Most  of  my  squirrel  hunts  have 
been  refined  to  fit  a common  mold. 
The  warmth  of  a late  October  after- 
noon has  dried  the  oak  leaves  and  they 
crunch  noisily  underfoot.  I settle  in 
against  the  base  of  a tree,  rifle  across 
my  knees,  and  begin  my  vigil.  Soon 
the  forest,  alarmed  and  quieted  by  my 
passage,  resumes  its  activity.  Leaves 
rustle  in  the  distance,  and  squirrel 
claws  scrape  against  bark.  I look  for 
movement.  The  rifle  is  raised,  sights 
resolve  slowly  against  gray  fur,  and  as 
the  echo  of  the  shot  fades  there  is  a 
thud  as  a squirrel  falls  heavily  among 
the  dead  leaves. 

This  scenario  is  attractive  and  fac- 
tual, but  it  is  incomplete  and  mislead- 
ing. While  sitting  and  watching  is  the 
fundamental  squirrel  hunting  tech- 
nique, some  skillful  hunters  can  stalk 
grays  successfully,  and  some  hunters 
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employ  dogs  to  good  advantage.  After- 
noons are  not  necessarily  the  best  time 
to  find  gray  squirrels  up  and  about, 
and  if  our  warm  sunny  day  has  been 
preceded  by  a clear  and  moonlit  night 
grays  may  be  more  difficult  to  find. 
It  is  known  that  gray  squirrels  will 
sometimes  feed  in  bright  moonlight, 
especially  during  nut- bearing  seasons. 
Finally,  though  our  little  hunt  takes 
place  in  a stand  of  oak  and  the  grays 
are  obviously  feeding  on  acorns,  there 
seem  to  be  distinct  squirrel  prefer- 
ences where  acorns  are  concerned. 
Acorns  of  the  white  and  black  oak  are 
preferred  to  those  of  the  red  oak. 

As  with  all  wildlife  species,  suitable 
habitat  is  the  key  to  abundance.  The 
hunter  who  can  identify  good  squirrel 
woods  by  the  presence  of  den  trees, 
which  provide  shelter,  and  nut-bear- 
ing trees,  which  provide  food,  is  on  his 
way  to  successful  hunting.  From  there 
it’s  a matter  of  determining  squirrel 
activity  schedules  and  applying  per- 
sonal skills,  which  we’ve  mentioned 
earlier,  to  the  actual  hunt.  All  this 
may  have  been  a mite  simpler  in  pio- 
neer times  when  the  hardwood  forests 
were  more  extensive  and  squirrel  pop- 
ulations probably  higher.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  the  benefit  of  a good  bit 
of  gray  squirrel  knowledge  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, researchers,  and — you  guessed  it 
— squirrel  hunters. 

Squirrel  hunting,  like  any  other, 
reduces  to  three  essential  areas  of 
knowledge:  where,  when  and  how. 

Squirrels  like  nuts.  This  is  a basic 
food  preference  which  nearly  every- 
one, hunter  and  non-hunter  alike, 
learns  at  an  early  age.  Other  foods  are 
eaten  when  available,  but  the  wild 
nut-bearing  trees  meet  the  basic  die- 
tary requirements  of  the  gray  squirrel 
because  they  contain  good  concentra- 
tions of  fats  and  proteins.  Acorns  pro- 
vide carbohydrates,  and  some  farm 
crops,  particularly  corn,  are  a good 
source  of  certain  minerals.  Grays  may 
gnaw  at  bones  and  dropped  deer  ant- 
lers which  provide  calcium. 

Hickory  nuts  rank  high  on  the  gray 


squirrel’s  list  of  favorite  foods,  and 
they’ll  often  pass  up  other  fare  to  get 
them.  Gray  squirrels  will  begin  cut- 
ting hickory  nuts  as  early  as  mid- July, 
while  the  nuts  are  still  green.  Early  in 
the  season  during  a good  nut  year, 
there’s  no  better  place  to  be  than  in  a 
stand  of  shagbarks.  One  old  pasture 
which  I hunted  years  ago  contained 
several  shagbark  hickories  and  the 
squirrels  from  the  surrounding  woods 
concentrated  on  them  during  nut  sea- 
son. Hunting  was  good  through  Octo- 
ber, but  after  that  most  of  the  nuts 
had  been  cached  and  eaten,  so  I had 
to  look  elsewhere  to  find  concentrated 
food  supplies  which  held  the  key  to 
squirrel  activity. 

Near  Old  Stone  Walls 

When  hunting  these  pasture  hick- 
ories, I usually  hid  near  one  of  the  old 
stone  walls  which  crisscrossed  the  area 
and  served  as  natural  squirrel  travel 
corridors  from  the  woods  to  the  iso- 
lated trees.  Many  a gray  was  am- 
bushed along  those  old  walls,  but  try- 
ing to  pull  a stalk  on  a squirrel  in  a 
lone  hickory  in  the  middle  of  a field 
was  a frustrating  business.  Once  I suc- 
ceeded in  treeing  five  squirrels  in  one 
gnarled  old  shagbark,  and  after  shoot- 
ing up  the  dozen  or  so  22  cartridges  I 
had  with  me,  I came  away  empty- 
handed.  Those  grays  would  flatten 
themselves  against  the  trunk  or  a 
branch,  partly  enveloped  in  the  peels 
of  hickory  bark,  and  slither  around 
the  tree  as  I circled  it.  My  marksman- 
ship may  not  have  been  up  to  par  that 
day,  but  I gained  lasting  respect  for  a 
squirrel’s  ability  to  shrink  himself 
against  a branch.  At  last,  as  I turned 
dejectedly  homeward,  I looked  over 
my  shoulder  and  watched  as  that 
hickory  emptied  itself  of  gray  squir- 
rels. 

Good  gray  squirrel  habitat  must 
provide  food  and  shelter.  This  means 
trees  large  enough  to  provide  good 
dens  as  well  as  nut-bearing  trees  such 
as  hickory  and  white  oak.  A few  old 
gnarled  den  trees  surrounded  by 
stands  of  more  uniformly  aged  hard- 
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woods  containing  a good  percentage 
of  nut  trees  is  a good  bet.  White  oaks 
and  beeches  make  good  den  trees,  as 
do  soft  maples. 

Leaf  nests  can  be  an  indicator  of 
local  squirrel  populations.  They  are 
used  as  sanctuary  to  escape  predators, 
and  some  believe  they  represent  a 
squirrel’s  solution  to  flea  infestation  in 
tree  dens  or  cooler  quarters  during 
warm  weather.  Whatever  the  reason, 
both  leaf  nests  and  tree  dens  are  valu- 
able to  squirrels  during  various  times 
of  the  year.  A hardwood  forest  of 
varied  composition  containing  a good 
number  of  leaf  nests  probably  has  a 
good  squirrel  population. 

Dead  Giveaways 

When  scouting  squirrel  habitat  look 
for  signs  of  squirrel  activity.  Fresh 
cuttings  of  nuts  and  acorns  are  dead 
giveaways  of  bushytail  presence. 
They  are  readily  noticed  on  stumps 
and  logs.  In  farm  country,  look  for 
things  like  shreds  of  corn  husk  or 
stripped  corncobs  at  the  bases  of  trees 
and  along  travel  corridors  such  as  old 
stone  walls. 

Good  squirrel  habitat  has  variety. 
A diversity  of  food  in  good  quantity 
and  an  adequate  number  of  denning 
sites  are  essentials  of  good  squirrel 
range.  Mature  forests  with  enough  old 
trees  of  the  right  kind  to  provide  dens, 
plus  mixed  nut- bearing  trees — hick- 
ories, beech,  white  and  black  oak, 
and  walnut — ensure  a continuity  of 
food  and  availability  of  cover.  In 
forest  stands  like  this,  if  one  nut  crop 
fails,  another  may  succeed  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  a particular  year. 

Weather  conditions  and  time  of  day 
make  up  the  “when”  of  gray  squirrel 
hunting.  The  hunts  that  loom  largest 
in  my  memory  seem  to  have  taken 
place  on  mild  and  sunny  autumn 
afternoons,  although  if  pressed  I’d 
have  to  admit  that  this  recollection 
may  not  be  too  accurate.  It  certainly 
doesn’t  square  with  the  things  I’ve 
learned  over  the  years  about  squirrel 
activity  patterns  given  certain 
weather  conditions  and  times  of  day. 


Gray  squirrels  may  be  active 
throughout  the  day  during  the  height 
of  the  nut-gathering  season,  and  those 
undocumented  but  dearly  remem- 
bered hunts  on  those  October  after- 
noons when  I filled  my  limit  with  the 
little  Marlin  were  probably  occasioned 
by  high  squirrel  activity  among  the 
acorns  and  beechnuts.  An  exceptional 
number  of  squirrels  were  probably 
moving  during  the  early  and  mid- 
afternoon hours  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food  to  be  cached. 

As  in  other  types  of  hunting,  early 
and  late  are  the  preferred  times  for 
grays.  They  become  active  even  under 
conditions  of  poor  light  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  and  even  a shotgun 
hunter  may  not  be  able  to  see  well 
enough  to  hunt  at  this  time.  Activity 
at  the  end  of  daylight  hours  continues 
even  after  shooting  light  is  gone.  The 
occasional  good  hunting  I’ve  had  dur- 
ing midday  hours  generally  corres- 
ponded to  the  peak  of  nut-gathering 
activity,  and  took  place  fairly  early  in 
the  season. 

Frosts  can  be  a factor  in  squirrel 
hunting  success,  although  there  is 
little  a hunter  can  do  about  it.  Early 
frosts,  followed  by  winds  to  take  the 
leaves  off,  increase  visibility  in  the 
woods  so  bushytails  can  be  seen  more 
easily.  Leaves  hanging  on  the  trees 
well  into  the  season  make  for  tough 
hunting. 

Weather  conditions  on  specific  days 
have  their  effect  on  squirrel  activity 
and,  consequently,  on  hunting  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  the  weather  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  may  be  important.  If  the 
night  was  clear  and  moonlit,  squirrels 
may  have  been  active  then  and  will 
be  less  active  on  the  following  day. 
It’s  tough  to  put  together  weather 
conditions,  time  of  day,  and  squirrel 
schedules. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  I much 
prefer  still,  overcast  days  for  my 
squirrel  hunting.  These  conditions 
ensure  no  alternating  pockets  of  sun- 
light and  shadow,  no  wind  to  move 
branches  or  make  noise  to  camouflage 
squirrel  movements.  If  the  forest  floor 
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is  damp  from  recent  rain,  then  I can 
move  with  a minimum  of  noise. 
Strong  winds  are  the  enemy  of  the 
squirrel  hunter  and  should  be  avoided. 
The  squirrels  don’t  like  them  either, 
and  curtail  their  activity  when  the 
winds  rise. 

Whatever  the  weather,  I like  to  be 
in  the  woods  early  in  the  morning.  As 
soon  as  it  is  legal  and  possible  to  shoot, 
I want  to  be  in  comfortable  position 
against  a big  tree  trunk  in  good  squir- 
rel country.  If  the  day  is  sunny,  posi- 
tion yourself  so  the  rising  sun  is  at 
your  back.  You  will  be  sitting  in 
shadow  with  the  light  in  your  favor. 

Watching  from  a good  stand  is  the 
traditional  method  of  gray  squirrel 
hunting.  This  is  the  hunting  that  tests 
the  patience,  alertness  and  keen  vision 
of  the  hunter.  Once  you’re  in  place, 
remain  motionless  and  let  your  eyes 
and  ears  go  to  work.  You’ve  got  to 
cleanse  your  senses  of  the  clutter  of 
civilization  and  start  to  notice  things 
which  would  otherwise  pass  unheeded. 
Each  tree  in  your  field  of  vision  must 
be  carefully  studied  for  small  things. 
Look  for  the  slightest  movement,  and 
pay  attention  to  the  soft  scraping  of 
squirrel  claws  or  the  sounds  of  nut 
shells  falling  in  the  leaves.  The  flick  of 
a tail  or  a bulge  of  gray  on  a limb 


should  focus  your  attention  instantly. 
A swaying  branch  in  the  absence  of 
any  wind  is  a sure  clue  to  squirrel 
presence. 

Sometimes  stalking  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  when  grays  are  active 
on  the  ground,  but  this  requires  ex- 
treme patience  and  stealth.  I used  to 
try  to  stalk  barking  squirrels,  but 
eventually  gave  it  up  when  I realized 
that  the  bushytail,  already  alarmed, 
was  succeeding  in  getting  me  to  show 
myself  and  then  would  disappear. 
With  my  stalking  percentage  near 
zero,  I opted  for  comfortable  and 
quiet  watching,  and  have  stuck  with 
it. 

Squirrel  guns  can  be  refined  or  sim- 
ple, for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunt 
does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the 
equipment  employed.  Shotguns,  22s, 
and  black  powder  rifles  are  all  used, 
and  each  has  its  followers.  I have  used 
them  all,  but  nowadays  more  often 
than  not  it’s  the  little  rimfire  that 
leaves  the  house  with  me. 

Some  skilled  squirrel  hunters  use  22 
target  rifles  with  match  ammo,  thus 
wringing  the  last  bit  of  performance 
out  of  the  rifle-cartridge  combination. 
Such  guns  may  even  be  equipped  with 
target  scopes,  and  head  shots  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  With  a skilled 


SOMETIMES  RUNDELL  MAKES  THINGS  even  tougher  on  himself  by  pressing  his  47-cal. 
flintlock  into  service  in  the  squirrel  woods.  Results  are  often  okay. 
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marksman  behind  it,  such  an  outfit 
represents  the  last  word  in  the  refine- 
ment of  a rifleman’s  game. 

I have  used  a variety  of  scoped  and 
metallic  sighted  22s  since  my  squirrel 
hunting  days  began.  Bolt  actions, 
slide  actions  and  single  shots  have  all 
passed  through  my  hands,  but  late 
years  have  found  me  carrying  a Mar- 
lin lever  action  into  the  timber.  Good 
telescopic  sights  are  a real  boon  to  the 
squirrel  hunter,  permitting  him  to  see 
and  shoot  better  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
forest.  The  best  choice  in  scopes  is  the 
best  one  you  can  afford,  and  my  vote 
goes  to  the  high  quality  models  with 
long  eye  relief  and  one  inch  tube 
diameter  normally  used  on  big  game 
rifles. 

However,  the  little  Marlin  I now 
hunt  with  wears  no  scope,  but  has  in- 
stead a micrometer  receiver  sight  and 
fine  gold  bead.  It  is  extremely  accu- 
rate, but  I recognize  the  limitations 
imposed  on  me  especially  under  poor 
light  conditions.  I guess  it’s  a sort  of 
concession  to  tradition  which  I choose 
to  make.  Sometimes  when  I’m  feeling 
very  traditional  I use  the  flintlock,  but 
I get  more  game  with  the  rimfire. 

The  shotgun,  too,  has  its  place  in 
squirrel  hunting.  Heavy  foliage  in  the 
early  season  can  work  against  the 
rifleman,  and  some  landowners  may 
not  want  rifle-toting  hunters  in  their 
woodlots.  When  targets  are  moving  or 
poorly  lit,  the  shotgun  has  the  advan- 
tage. In  heavily  settled  areas,  a shot 
charge  does  not  present  the  same 


problems  and  dangers  which  accom- 
pany the  long  range  of  a rifle  bullet. 

Gauge  is  a matter  of  choice,  but  ex- 
perience suggests  that  12-gauge  guns 
bored  modified  or  full  are  good  selec- 
tions, particularly  if  the  timber  is  tall. 
I like  express  loads  of  number  5 or  6 
shot.  As  with  all  other  forms  of  shot- 
gun hunting,  it’s  a good  idea  to  pat- 
tern your  gun  with  the  loads  you’ll  be 
using  so  you’ll  know  how  it  performs. 

Gray  squirrel  hunting  is  a simple 
pastime,  bound  tightly  to  the  heritage 
of  a rural  America.  As  the  rural  char- 
acter of  our  land  increasingly  gives 
way  to  urbanization,  so  too  will  rural 
values  and  rural  ways  change  with  the 
times.  Even  in  the  short  course  of  our 
own  history  certain  game  species  have 
become  more  popular,  while  others, 
still  present  in  huntable  numbers,  no 
longer  attract  many  sportsmen.  One 
wonders  how  long  squirrel  hunting 
will  be  remembered  for  the  fine  and 
challenging  sport  it  is.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  the  South  and 
Midwest,  there  is  strong  interest  in 
squirrel  hunting.  Those  of  us  who 
avidly  pursue  pheasant,  grouse,  deer 
and  turkey  will  do  well  to  borrow  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  Ozark 
squirrel  hunter  who  knows  that  the 
gray  is  great  game. 

Autumn 

It  is  autumn,  and  the  night’s  slow 
rain  has  resolved  into  an  overcast 
dawn.  A farm  boy  has  hurried 
through  the  morning’s  chores,  and 
now  his  excited  step  carries  him  up  a 
winding  lane  toward  the  woodlot. 
Pausing  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  he  slips  a single  cartridge  into 
the  chamber  of  his  22.  The  boy  peers 
ahead  once  more  and  in  the  half-light 
of  dawn  a shadowy  figure  steps  from 
the  hardwoods  to  stand  by  a gnarled 
oak.  He  carries  a long  rifle,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  momentarily  brings  the 
boy  the  faint  smell  of  woodsmoke. 
The  phantom  form  beckons,  and  dis- 
appears into  the  forest.  The  boy  fol- 
lows. 

One  hopes  it  will  always  be  so. 
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Color  Phases  of  the  Black  Bear 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


BLACK  BEARS  are  not  always 
black.  Throughout  their  range 
they  exhibit  a variety  of  color  phases. 
The  color  of  their  hair  may  vary  from 
jet  black  to  a variety  of  shades  of 
brown  and  on  rare  occasions  gray  or 
even  steel-blue  (Van  Wormer,  1966). 
During  1969  even  a snow-white  albino 
black  bear  was  captured  and  photo- 
graphed in  Clearfield  County  by  Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors  Lynn  Keller 
and  Gerald  Zeidler. 

Distribution  of  color  phases 

Most  black  bears  are  one  of  two 
color  phases,  black  or  brown.  There 
is  very  little  variation  in  the  black 
phase.  However,  there  are  numerous 
shades  of  brown,  ranging  from  blonde 
to  chocolate.  All  of  these  are  usually 
considered  bfown  phase. 

Two  other  color  phases  of  the  black 
bear  occur;  both  are  rather  rare  and 
localized.  One  is  the  blue  phase  or 
“glacier”  black  bear  found  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  parts  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  (Ford,  1981).  The  other  is 
the  white  phase  or  “kermode”  black 
bear.  This  phase  is  very  rare  and  is 
found  only  on  several  islands  off  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  (Burt  and 
Grossenheider,  1964;  Ford,  1981). 

In  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  nearly  all  black  bears  are 
black.  One  of  the  more  informative 
articles  concerning  the  color  phases  of 
the  black  bear  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Mammalogy  during  1980 
by  Lynn  Rogers,  a bear  biologist  in 
Minnesota.  In  this  article  Rogers 
states  that  no  brown-phase  bears  were 
found  among  126  bears  captured  in 
Michigan,  among  209  captured  in 
New  York,  among  over  12,000  exam- 
ined at  hunter  registration  stations  in 
Maine,  among  over  400  captured  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  among  over  300 


CINNAMON-PHASE  black  bears  are  not 
common  in  Pennsylvania  — less  than  one 
percent  — but  Donald  Chronister  of  Bigler- 
ville  was  fortunate  enough  to  bag  this  one. 


captured  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Bay 
in  southeastern  Ontario,  among  over 
1500  examined  at  check  stations  in 
West  Virginia,  or  among  an  unstated 
number  of  bears  observed  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana. 

Rogers  also  reported  that  6 percent 
of  the  bears  he  had  captured  in  Min- 
nesota were  brown  phase  and  an  addi- 
tional 3 percent  were  either  molting 
from  light  brown  to  very  dark  pelage 
or  had  changed  color  since  an  earlier 
capture.  This  proportion  of  brown- 
phase  black  bears  in  his  sample  was 
higher  than  that  reported  for  any 
other  state  east  of  the  great  plains. 

In  Pennsylvania,  less  than  one  per- 
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STATE  POLICE  TROOPER  Ranee  Morey  got 
this  315-pound  cinnamon  bear  near  Miles- 
burg  in  Centre  County  during  the  1979  sea- 
son. 

cent  of  the  black  bears  captured  or 
harvested  have  been  brown  phase.  Of 
over  700  different  black  bears  cap- 
tured in  the  Pocono  Range  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  since  1969,  only 
three  were  brown.  All  three  were 
either  cubs  or  yearlings  and  two  of 
those  turned  black  as  they  grew  older. 
The  third  brown-phase  cub  has  not 
yet  been  recovered  for  determination. 

A review  of  the  literature  and  re- 
sults from  recent  Pennsylvania  bear 
capture  and  harvest  reports  indicate 
that  brown-phase  black  bears  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  most  com- 
mon in  the  northcentral  portion  of 
the  commonwealth,  most  notably  in 
Lycoming,  Tioga,  Clinton  and  Potter 
counties  (True,  1882;  Grove,  1957). 

In  general,  the  lighter  color  phases 
are  more  common  in  the  open  areas  of 


the  western  United  States  and  are 
actually  more  prevalent  than  the 
black  phase  in  portions  of  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Idaho,  and  California.  Inci- 
dently,  this  geographical  distribution 
of  black  bear  color  phases  is  similar  to 
the  distribution  of  red  fox  color  phases 
(Cowan,  1938). 

Rogers  (1980)  suggested  that  ge- 
netic factors  are  involved  in  determin- 
ing coat  color  and  changes  in  pelage 
coloration.  Both  black-  and  brown- 
phase  cubs  are  frequently  found  in  the 
same  litter.  He  found,  however,  that 
brown-phase  cubs  produced  from  two 
black  parents  usually  turned  black  as 
they  grew  older,  but  if  one  parent  was 
brown,  the  resulting  brown-phase 
cubs  usually  remained  brown. 

Possible  reasons  for  the 
distribution  of  color  phases 

Almost  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
distribution  of  color  phases  must  won- 
der why  or  what  has  caused  it.  Why 
are  nearly  all  the  black  bears  in  the 
East  black,  and  why  are  there  so 
many  brown-phase  black  bears  in  the 
West?  We  can’t  answer  these  ques- 
tions completely  but  some  have 
speculated  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  being  certain  colors 
in  different  areas. 

Why  would  it  be  an  advantage  to 
be  a “brown”  black  bear  in  the  West? 
There  are  several  possible  reasons. 
First,  much  of  the  West  is  only  sparsely 
vegetated  and  feeding  areas  often  pro- 
vide little  shade  from  the  sun.  Black 
livestock  are  known  to  absorb  larger 
quantities  of  solar  energy  and  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  heat  stress 
than  lighter  colored  livestock  (Kelley 
et  al.,  1954).  This  is  probably  true  of 
bears  as  well.  Several  researchers  in 
the  West  have  reported  observing  dis- 
proportionately low  numbers  of 
black-phase  bears  feeding  during  mid- 
day when  heat  stress  was  at  its  great- 
est potential. 

A scarcity  of  foods  and  the  relatively 
slow  growth  rate  of  black  bears  is 
characteristic  to  some  parts  of  the 
West  (Jonkel  and  Cowan,  1971;  Alt 
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1980)  and  in  these  areas  the  brown- 
phase  individuals  could  have  an  ad- 
vantage by  being  more  adapted  to 
feeding  during  the  heat  of  the  day  as 
well  as  at  night.  In  contrast,  the 
black-phase  may  be  restricted  to 
feeding  more  during  periods  of  dark- 
ness or  low  light,  especially  during  the 
important  summer  berry  season.  This 
might  also  reduce  the  activity  of 
black-phase  individuals  during  the 
summer  breeding  season. 

Black  bears,  grizzly  bears  and 
wolves  share  some  of  the  more  open 
terrain  of  the  West  and  in  those  areas 
black  bears  are  occasionally  preyed 
upon  by  the  other  two.  The  brown- 
phase  black  bears  in  open  areas  may 
benefit  from  the  mimicry,  or  similar- 
ity in  coat  color,  of  the  grizzly,  and 
from  the  less  conspicuous  nature  of 
brown  as  compared  to  black  fur. 

If  the  brown  phase  is  so  well 
adapted  for  the  western  areas,  then 
why  are  there  so  few  such  bears  in  the 
East?  What  is  the  advantage  of  being 
black,  or  the  disadvantage  of  being 
brown?  Averill  (1923)  reports  that 
black  (melanin-rich)  feathers  are 
more  resistant  to  abrasion  than  those 
of  lighter  color.  Rogers  (1980)  suggests 
that  if  this  is  true  of  melanin-rich  fur, 
then  the  black  color  coat  would  be 
more  resistant  to  wear  and  more  suit- 
able to  the  dense  brushy  forests  of 
eastern  North  America.  In  addition, 
the  abundance  of  shade  provided  by 
extensive  forests  of  the  East  and  the 
lack  of  grizzly  bears  in  this  region 
probably  negate  the  advantages  of 
being  brown. 

Summary 

Less  than  one  percent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s black  bears  are  brown  phase, 
and  they  appear  more  common  in  the 
northcentral  range  than  other  areas  of 


the  commonwealth.  Nearly  all  black 
bears  in  eastern  North  America  are 
black  phase.  Brown-phase  black  bears 
are  much  more  common  in  the  open 
terrain  of  western  North  America. 
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The  Day  My  Camouflage 
Worked  Too  Well 

By  Ben  Moyer 


EVERY  OUTDOOR  person  has  his 
own  reasons  for  going  to  the 
woods.  Some  go  to  escape  the  con- 
straints of  civilization,  some  go  for  the 
companionship  of  old  friends,  some  go 
to  bag  a few  pieces  of  game,  or  perhaps 
for  a combination  of  all  these. 

After  asking  myself  time  and  again 
why  I go  to  the  woods,  I’ve  concluded 
that  the  principal  reason  is  for  the 
memories.  Countless  hours  spent  in 
Pennsylvania’s  outdoors  have  given  me 
a wealth  of  memories  of  things  seen 
and  experienced  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  These  kinds  of  memories  are  fun 
to  accumulate  and  take  on  a special 
meaning  when  we  are  required  by  the 
forces  of  modern  life  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  towns,  cars,  or  in  the 
company  of  too  many  people. 

I’m  sure  you  have  your  own  memo- 
ries. Like  the  time  you  saw  a bear 
while  on  deer  stand,  or  the  time  you 
sat  in  the  season’s  first  snowfall, 
watching  the  flakes  collect  in  the  grain 
of  a dead  chestnut  log  but  melt  on  the 
still  warm  boulders. 

This  hunger  for  outdoor  oriented 
memories  and  the  knowledge  that 
something  worth  remembering  usually 
happens  when  I’m  in  the  woods  helped 
me  to  get  out  of  bed  long  before  day- 
light on  an  unseasonably  cold,  mid- 
October  morning  in  archery  deer  sea- 
son. After  committing  myself  to  the 
chilled  room  outside  the  blankets,  I 
dressed,  made  coffee,  and  slipped  into 
a down  vest  before  donning  my  cam- 
ouflage jacket. 

Camouflage  is  basic  to  the  archer’s 
style  of  hunting,  and  while  out  during 
a part  of  the  bow  season  that  is  not 
concurrent  with  any  of  the  firearms 
seasons,  I wear  a lot  of  it.  Otherwise,  a 
blaze  orange  cap  is  in  order.  I prefer 


being  inconspicuous  in  the  woods  and 
go  to  great  lengths  to  conceal  myself, 
using  everything  from  face  paint  to 
camouflaged  shafts.  This,  combined 
with  caution  and  stealth,  not  only  in- 
creases my  chances  of  getting  close  to  a 
deer,  but  also  allows  intimate  observa- 
tions into  the  lives  of  other  forest  crea- 
tures. This  day  my  attempts  at  con- 
cealment were  to  lead  to  one  of  the 
most  unusual  happenings  I have  ever 
experienced  while  hunting.  If  anyone 
had  tried  to  tell  me  that  being  too  well 
hidden  would  someday  cost  me  a shot 
at  a buck,  I’d  have  been  something 
more  than  skeptical. 

The  autumn’s  first  cold  night  had 
not  affected  my  truck  and  I was  soon 
on  my  way  into  State  College  to  pick 
up  my  bowhunting  partner,  Dan.  As 
we  drove  around  the  base  of  Nittany 
Mountain,  we  wondered  if  our  sum- 
mer-thinned blood  would  allow  us  to 
remain  motionless  on  our  stands. 

The  Long  Trek 

Arriving  at  the  farm  where  we  had 
previously  obtained  permission  to 
hunt,  we  parked  and  began  the  long 
trek  across  the  pastures  to  the  south- 
eastern flank  of  the  mountain. 
Crunching  along  over  the  frosted 
ground,  we  noted  the  season’s  first  ice 
rimming  the  puddles.  Upon  entering 
the  woods,  though,  we  were  quickly 
warmed  by  the  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain to  our  stands.  Twice  we  jumped 
deer  on  the  way  in.  One  stopped  only 
yards  away  in  the  darkness,  snorting 
repeatedly. 

I had  hunted  here  twice  before  and 
knew  of  a large,  dead  basswood  that 
stood  over  a well  used  deer  trail  run- 
ning along  the  edge  of  a small  clear- 
ing. The  lower  branches  were  strong, 
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high  enough,  and  offered  a perch  that 
was  only  a little  uncomfortable.  Dan’s 
stand  was  farther  along  the  mountain. 
We  hoped  to  ambush  any  deer  ascend- 
ing the  ridge  from  pasture  and  corn- 
fields projecting  up  into  a little  hollow 
to  the  west.  I tied  my  drag  rope  to  my 
bow,  moved  it  a safe  distance  from 
the  tree  and  climbed  up,  pulling  the 
bow  up  after  I’d  gotten  settled. 

Shapes  of  trees  and  rocks  began  to 
materialize  as  the  first  warmthless 
light  permeated  the  forest.  In  minutes 
the  illumination  grew  stronger  and 
began  to  give  life  to  the  brilliant  fall 
colors  of  hickories,  maples,  and  sassa- 
fras. 

Dawn  is  a special  time  to  be  in  the 
woods  and  this  morning  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  expected  rush  of  activity 
from  forest  birds  and  small  mam- 
mals arrived  on  schedule.  I watched  a 
gray  squirrel  thread  its  way  down 
the  slope,  cling  momentarily  to  the 
basswood  trunk,  then  disappear.  A 
groundhog  made  a brief  appearance 
on  the  deer  path,  and  a golden- 
crowned  kinglet  fluttered  about  in  the 
branches  just  inches  from  my  face. 

Close  Encounters 

These  types  of  encounters  are  part 
of  what  makes  bowhunting  so  enjoy- 
able. The  normally  pleasant  weather, 
the  scarcity  of  other  hunters,  and  the 
wildlife,  ever  active  in  preparation  for 
winter,  provide  a fully  satisfying 
hunting  experience.  Of  course,  one 
need  not  be  a hunter  to  enjoy  the 
autumn  forest.  Anyone  moving  with 
reasonable  stealth  through  Penn’s 
Woods  can  expect  memorable  close 
encounters  with  wild  things. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  chill  after  my  sweaty 
climb  up  the  mountain,  I was  enjoy- 
ing, more  than  usual,  being  a motion- 
less, invisible  part  of  the  woodland. 

As  the  woods  continued  to  awaken, 
I became  aware  of  an  unusual  amount 
of  activity  in  the  trees  around  me. 
Robins,  hundreds  of  them.  I assumed 
that  a large  flock  had  roosted  there 
the  previous  night  on  their  way  south. 


I SHIFTED  MY  gaze  to  the  deer  trail.  There 
they  were.  Two  deer.  Both  bucks,  an  8-point 
and  a spike.  I decided  to  try  for  whichever 
one  offered  the  better  shot. 


Never  before  or  since  have  I seen  such 
a concentration  of  these  thrushes. 
They  flitted  about  in  the  trees,  flew 
back  and  forth  across  the  little  clear- 
ing, circled  overhead,  and  set  up  an 
incessant  chirping.  Some  began  to 
land  very  near  me  in  the  branches  of 
the  basswood.  In  short,  they  seemed 
to  be  having  great  difficulty  getting 
organized  to  resume  their  migration. 

Meanwhile,  my  hands  were  getting 
very  cold.  The  bow  felt  as  cold  on  my 
skin  as  the  receiver  on  my  12-gauge  in 
late  grouse  season.  Soon  my  fingers 
were  so  stiff  and  unresponsive  that  I 
doubted  my  ability  to  make  a good 
shot  should  the  opportunity  arise. 

Seeing  that  the  basswood  branches 
immediately  in  front  of  me  were 
about  the  right  distance  apart  and 
forked  at  about  the  right  angle  to 
support  my  bow,  I laid  it  horizontally 
across  them.  I found  that  with  an 
arrow  nocked  on  the  string  and 
pointed  away  from  my  body,  the  bow 
was  balanced  steadily  and  within  easy 
reach,  thus  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  my  hands  inside  my  shirt 
and  warm  my  numbed  fingers. 

As  the  robins  continued  their  show 
and  the  sun  continued  its  daily  rise 
over  the  Seven  Mountains  to  the 
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southeast,  I impatiently  watched  the 
strengthening  rays  creep  down  the 
side  of  the  ridge  above  me.  I knew 
that  when  the  direct  rays  reached  me 
I’d  be  more  comfortable. 

Still  marveling  at  the  vast  numbers 
of  robins,  I shifted  my  gaze  once  more 
to  the  deer  trail.  There  they  were,  two 
deer.  Both  bucks  and  making  their 
way  up  the  trail  through  the  spice- 
bush  in  that  relaxed,  careless  manner 
that  deer  sometimes  exhibit  after 
spending  the  summer  unmolested, 
growing  fat  in  cornfields  and  orchards. 

I personally  have  not  seen  many  big 
racks  on  the  Centre  County  ridges,  so 
I was  immediately  impressed  with  the 
nearer  of  the  two  deer.  Though  his 
antlers  would  not  have  been  judged 
exceptional  in  many  parts  of  the  state, 
he  did  have  8 points  and  the  spread 
was  wide  and  beautifully  symme- 
trical. The  second  buck  was  a spike.  I 
decided  to  try  for  whichever  one 
offered  the  better  shot. 

The  robins  were  still  everywhere  as 
I evaluated  the  situation.  I decided  to 
continue  warming  my  hands  in  my 
shirt'  until  the  deer  entered  a par- 
ticularly dense  patch  of  spicebush 
about  30  yards  from  my  position. 
When  they  did  so  I would  reach  for 
my  bow,  still  balanced  across  the 
branches,  and  be  ready  when  they 
emerged  in  the  open  at  close  range. 

Everything  was  happening  perfectly 
as  the  bigger  buck  entered  the  thicket. 
I had  only  to  wait  for  the  spike  to 
follow  so  that  my  move  for  the  bow 
would  be  more  concealed.  At  pre- 
cisely that  moment  there  was  a sud- 
den and  surprising  blur  of  motion  to 
my  right  and  a quick  rush  of  cold  air 
against  my  face.  A robin  had  flown  by 
within  inches,  looking  for  a perch  in 
the  basswood.  Apparently  unable  to 
distinguish  my  camouflaged  form 
from  the  surrounding  branches,  he 
settled  on  the  mottled  shaft  of  the 
arrow  nocked  on  my  bow.  The  sudden 
weight  of  the  landing  robin  immedi- 


ately destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the 
balanced  bow.  The  arrow  came  off 
the  string  and,  unsupported,  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  surprised  bird  re- 
covering in  mid-fall.  My  bow,  with  no 
arrow  for  balance,  crashed  loudly  into 
the  spicebush  and  laurel  below. 

Instantly,  two  antlered  heads  ap- 
peared above  the  undergrowth, 
searching  with  marvelous  senses  for  a 
potential  source  of  danger.  They  were 
absolutely  still  as  they  scanned  their 
forest  home  and,  except  for  the  rhyth- 
mic appearance  of  vapor  about  their 
nostrils,  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
two  of  those  plaster  replicas  seen  in 
some  front  yards. 

Accustomed  to  Sounds 

Deer  undoubtedly  are  accustomed 
to  the  sounds  of  falling  limbs  and 
branches.  Apparently  they  attributed 
the  noise  of  my  falling  bow  to  that 
very  source  for  they  lowered  their 
heads  and  continued  up  the  path. 

Strangely,  I was  greatly  amused  to 
see  both  deer  emerge  from  the  thicket 
and  pass  within  feet  of  my  useless 
equipment,  the  8-point  pausing  briefly 
to  nibble  at  the  tips  of  a frost-wilted 
fern  at  precisely  the  spot  I had  judged 
best  for  a shot.  The  spike  passed  the 
bigger  deer  and  both  ambled  on, 
melting  into  the  woods  as  I watched 
harmlessly  from  my  tree. 

After  several  minutes  of  musing  on 
the  morning’s  events,  during  which 
time  the  robins  began  to  filter  down 
into  the  valley,  I climbed  down,  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  bow.  Picking  it  up  and 
snapping  the  fallen  arrow  into  the 
bow  quiver,  I crossed  the  clearing  into 
the  sunlight. 

Shortly,  I heard  a stone  turn  and 
glanced  around  to  see  Dan  approach- 
ing. When  he  was  close  enough  to 
whisper,  as  is  his  habit  when  in  the 
woods,  he  asked,  “Any  luck?”  Then, 
without  waiting  for  my  answer,  con- 
tinued, “Hey,  how  about  all  those 
robins?” 
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HORATIO  PANFOOT  may  not  get 
many  ideas,  but  when  he  does 
get  one  he  is  extraordinarily  persistent. 
That  was  the  way  of  it  when  he  got 
the  notion  to  take  up  bird  hunting. 

The  whole  thing  started  at  an  affair 
where  we  were  showing  movies  of  a 
Georgia  hunting  trip.  Naturally,  we 
omitted  some  details:  four  days  of  rain 
and  two  days  of  looking  for  a lost 


Monument  than  my  setter.  So  I 
hedged:  “My  dog’s  not  the  best  in 
town;  and  he’s  no  good  on  ducks.” 

“Oh,  I see.”  Horatio  was  disap- 
pointed. “You  always  said  he  was  a 
good  hound.” 

Only  after  argument  was  Horatio 
satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  that 
evening.  Overnight,  his  enthusiasm 
might  cool. 


Horatio  and  the  Bird  Hounds 

By  John  Crowe 


pointer.  One  might  have  got  the  im- 
pression that  bird  hunting  is  an  un- 
adulterated delight  of  shining  sun  and 
pointing  dogs,  with  a bevy  of  bob- 
white  in  every  clump  of  cover. 

Suddenly  Horatio  put  the  heat  on 
me:  “Tell  me  where  I can  get  a good 
bird  hound.” 

To  my  knowledge,  Horatio  had 
never  fired  a gun.  The  demand  for  in- 
formation on  a source  for  a “good  bird 
hound”  was  astonishing.  Some  people 
— a lot  of  people — don’t  like  Horatio. 
They  say  he  is  overbearing  and  under- 
brained. My  opinion — well,  he  is  an 
influence  in  a concern  which  gives  me 
a lot  of  business;  it  was  policy  to  be 
polite. 

“Do  you  want  a hound  for  trailing 
ringnecks?” 

“Sure!  A hound  for  ringnecks  and 
quail  and  ducks  and  everything.  A 
good,  all-around  bird  hound.” 

Horatio  has  a loud  voice.  Every- 
body heard  him,  and  some  laughed. 
That  didn’t  faze  Horatio. 

“I  don’t  care  how  much  it  costs;  I 
want  the  best  bird  hound  in  the  city.” 

Quietly,  I suggested  that  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  find  the  dog  he  wanted. 

Horatio  had  an  inspiration:  “Why 
not  sell  me  your  hound?  Name  a 
price.” 

Obviously,  Horatio  would  not  have 
understood  that  there  was  more 
chance  of  buying  the  Washington 


But  it  didn’t.  His  telephone  number 
was  on  my  desk  in  the  morning.  Even 
holding  the  phone  well  away  from  my 
ear  it  was  difficult  to  dodge  his  ex- 
uberance. 

“Where’ ve  you  been?”  he  bellowed. 
“I’ve  been  trying  to  get  you.  Got  a 
hound  for  me  yet?” 

“No.  You  can’t  buy  . . .” 

“Never  mind,”  he  interrupted.  “I’m 
coming  over  at  lunchtime.” 

At  noon  he  arrived — with  a shot- 
gun. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

He  laid  the  gun  on  my  desk,  stand- 
ing back  proudly,  as  if  it  were  a Pur- 
dey.  It  was  a fine  gun,  with  automatic 
ejectors,  single  trigger,  and  a bit  of 
well-done  engraving  on  the  frame. 
My  admiration  was  sincere,  but  Hora- 
tio wasn’t  satisfied. 

“Isn’t  it  the  best  gun  in  the  city?  It 
cost  plenty.” 

Nothing  would  have  been  accom- 
plished by  mentioning  guns  I 
wouldn’t  have  traded  for  it;  Horatio 
might  suffer  mental  indigestion  by 
learning  too  much  too  quickly. 

“It’s  a beauty,”  I said,  and  Horatio 
was  content. 

“Now,  let’s  get  that  bird  hound.” 
Evidently,  the  only  way  to  satisfy 
Horatio  was  to  locate  a dog.  Not  far 
from  the  city  was  a kennel  which  ad- 
vertised trained  springers,  possibly  a 
good  bet  for  an  all-around  dog.  We 
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set  out  in  Horatio’s  car.  He  had  the 
radio  turned  up  so  loud  that  people 
kept  looking  at  us  along  the  way.  Be- 
tween that  racket  and  Horatio’s 
shouting,  before  we  got  to  the  kennel  I 
was  ready  to  recommend  a hyena. 

The  whole  atmosphere  at  the  ken- 
nel indicated  operation  by  a man  who 
knew  his  business;  it  was  embarras- 
sing when  Horatio  opened  negotia- 
tions. 

“I  want  the  best  bird  hound  you’ve 
got.” 

The  man  appeared  a trifle  puzzled, 
but  he  pointed  to  a handsome  spaniel 
in  one  of  the  yards.  “There’s  a dog 
that’s  good  on  woodcock  and  grouse, 
and  he’ll  retrieve  anything.” 

“Can  we  see  him  work?”  Horatio 
asked,  adopting  one  of  my  sugges- 
tions. 

“Certainly.” 

Although  the  dog  found  no  game, 
he  handled  nicely.  My  troubles  would 
be  over  when  Horatio  closed  the  deal. 
The  price  was  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  About  to  write  a check, 
Horatio  inquired: 

“You’ll  guarantee  that  hound’ll 
point?” 


* / 


ABOUT  THE  TIME  the  dog  was  a hundred 
yards  off,  Horatio  began  to  blow  his  whistle, 
an  oversize  affair  which,  with  the  power  of 
Horatio’s  lungs  going  through  it,  could  have 
been  heard  a mile  away.  Everything  paid 
heed  . . . except  the  dog. 


“He’ll  flash-point  now  and  then, 
but  that’s  all,”  the  kennel  man  an- 
swered. 

“Won’t  he  bird  point?”  Horatio  de- 
manded. 

“Well,  not  as  a rule.  He’s  not  that 
kind  of  a dog.” 

“If  he  isn’t  a pointing  hound,  I 
don’t  want  him,”  Horatio  declared, 
folding  up  his  checkbook.  “Come  on, 
let’s  get  out  of  here,”  he  said  to  me. 

In  the  car,  Horatio  exploded  with 
righteous  wrath:  “That  so  and  so! 
Trying  to  cheat  me!  Where’s  a point- 
ing hound  kennel  that  isn’t  run  by  a 
crook?” 

I wasn’t  sure  what  to  do  next,  so 
I simply  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a 
setter. 

“A  setter  hound  is  what  you  have, 
isn’t  it?  That’d  be  okay.” 

Our  next  stop  was  at  a kennel 
where  I’d  done  business  for  years. 

“Mr.  Panfoot  is  looking  for  a 
setter,”  I explained. 

But  Horatio  was  anxious  to  conduct 
his  own  affairs.  “I  want  a pointing  set- 
ter hound.  The  best  one  you’ve  got.” 

Any  effort  to  educate  Horatio  in  the 
terminology  of  bird  dogs  was  wasted; 
I didn’t  try  again.  Among  the  dogs 
available  was  a promising  young  set- 
ter, partly  trained,  as  the  owner 
honestly  made  clear. 

“Does  he  point?”  Horatio  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  he  points  all  right.” 

“I’ll  take  him,”  said  Horatio.  “I’ll 
finish  training  him  myself.” 

Late  that  night,  the  telephone 
rang.  Suspicious,  I didn’t  answer  at 
once,  but  it  kept  on  ringing.  In- 
evitably, it  was  Horatio. 

“What  do  you  do  when  a hound 
yelps?”  he  demanded. 

“Either  listen  or  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,”  I told  him. 

“But  it’s  my  setter  hound.  He’s  in 
the  garage.” 

“He’ll  probably  stop  if  you  bring 
him  into  the  house.  Or  if  you  move  to 
the  garage.” 

Several  days  passed  before  I heard 
from  Horatio  again.  “Say,”  he  began, 
“I  want  you  to  go  with  me  today. 
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That  setter  hound  won’t  come  when  I 
blow  the  whistle.” 

That  afternoon  we  took  the  dog  to 
the  country.  At  once  after  his  release, 
the  setter  appeared  to  have  a desire  to 
put  distance  between  himself  and 
Horatio,  a desire  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand. About  the  time  the  dog  was  a 
hundred  yards  off,  Horatio  began  to 
blow  his  whistle,  an  oversize  affair 
which,  with  the  power  of  Horatio’s 
lungs  going  through  it,  could  have 
been  heard  a mile  away.  When  that 
whistle  sounded  over  the  countryside, 
cows,  horses,  everything  paid  heed — 
except  the  dog,  which  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever. 

“See  what  I mean,”  said  Horatio. 
“Yes,  I guess  so,”  I admitted, “but 
that  dog’s  got  a lot  of  dash  and  go. 
Just  give  him  a couple  of  years  and 
he’ll  give  ...” 

“Give  him  whatV ’ 

My  explanation  that  training  a bird 
dog  is  not  a matter  of  weeks,  or  even 
months,  may  have  made  some  impres- 
sion. Whether  it  was  that,  or  Horatio 
was  exhausted  by  his  workout  with 
the  whistle,  I don’t  know.  But  at  any 
rate  he  was  unusually  silent  on  the 
way  home.  Or  perhaps  he  only  seemed 
quiet  because  of  my  temporary  deaf- 
ness induced  by  whistle  blast. 

Waiting 

A few  days  later,  Horatio  was  wait- 
ing when  I got  to  my  office. 

“Tell  me — is  it  true  that  a female 
bird  hound  is  easier  to  train  than  a 
male?” 

“That’s  what  they  say;  there  may 
be  something  to  it.” 

“That’s  all  I wanted  to  know.” 

One  day,  some  weeks  afterward,  I 
happened  to  be  driving  along  the 
suburban  street  on  which  Horatio 
lives.  I glanced  toward  his  house.  But 
there  was  more  than  the  fact  that  an 
acquaintance  lived  in  it  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

Dogs!  A dog  on  the  porch,  another 
in  the  driveway.  A German  shepherd 
had  a commanding  position  by  the 
front  door.  To  make  notice  doubly 
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sure,  a brute  of  mixed  ancestry  chased 
every  car,  including  mine,  which 
came  along  the  street.  It  was  evident 
that  Horatio  had  acquired,  in  the 
interest  of  easier  training,  “a  female 
bird  hound”  and  that  his  new  venture 
was  beset  by  one  of  the  complications 
of  man’s  association  with  the  canine 
species. 

When  the  gunning  season  began, 
there  were  frequent  invitations  to  go 
hunting  with  Horatio.  By  pleading 
pressure  of  business,  I managed  to 
decline  these  doubtful  opportunities 
until  one  day,  with  his  usual  delicacy, 
Horatio  announced:  “Next  Sunday 
we’re  going  pheasant  hunting.” 

“Sunday?  Sundays  are  closed.  How 
do  you — ” 

“Never  mind;  I have  it  all  fixed.  I’ll 
pick  you  up  at  9 on  Sunday  morning.” 

It  was  only  a few  minutes  after  8 
when  he  arrived  and  began  blowing 
the  horn.  Sensing  imminent  vendetta 
with  the  neighbors,  I hurried  out. 
Horatio  was  impatient. 

“Leave  your  hound  at  home;  we 
won’t  need  him.” 

The  mystery  cleared  when  Horatio 
explained  that  he  had  reservations  for 
us  at  a commercial  preserve  across  the 
state  line,  where  Sunday  hunting  was 
permitted. 

“You’ll  like  this  place;  I killed  six 
pheasants  there  last  Sunday.  Two 
with  one  shot!” 

“Two  with  one  shot!” 

“Sure.  It  was  easy.  But  I don’t  think 
much  of  the  hounds;  they  use  spaniel 
hounds,  and  they  keep  getting  in  the 
way.” 
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There  was  a slight  welcome  for  us 
at  the  farmhouse  office  of  the  pre- 
serve. The  man  who  greeted  us  seemed 
a decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  I was 
puzzled  by  our  cool  reception.  The 
people  were  in  business,  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  cost  them  anything  to 
be  cordial. 


AT  UNREASONABLY  long  range,  Horatio 
fired  at  something  on  the  ground.  He  then 
joined  the  dogs  in  pursuit  of  what  proved  to 
he  a crippled  pheasant. 

We  started  hunting  along  a brush- 
grown  swale.  The  dogs  at  once  began 
to  make  game.  I moved  toward  the  far 
end,  expecting  the  flushes  to  come 
there.  But  Horatio  kept  along  the 
side,  on  higher  ground  and  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  I saw  him  put  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder;  simultaneously 
our  handler  yelled:  “Watch  the 
dogs!” 

This  happened  two  or  three  times. 
Finally,  at  what  appeared  to  be  un- 
reasonably long  range,  Horatio  fired 
at  something  on  the  ground.  He  then 
joined  the  dogs  in  pursuit  of  what 
proved  to  be  a crippled  pheasant.  The 
bird  dodged  skillfully,  but  the  two 
spaniels,  assisted  by  loud  profanity 
and  much  brush-breaking  by  Horatio, 
reduced  the  bird  to  captivity.  During 
the  excitement,  the  handler  moved 
over  to  where  I stood.  His  face  was  a 
mixture  of  amusement  and  worry. 


“Your  friend  peppered  one  of  our 
dogs  last  Sunday,”  he  confided. 

Although  appropriately  horrified, 
some  sense  of  misguided  loyalty  led 
me  to  explain  that  Horatio  had  never 
had  a gun  in  hand  until  recently. 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  go  to  do  it;  he  was 
just  too  anxious.  And  he  did  say  he’d 
pay  for  the  dog  if  it  didn’t  get  better. 
It’s  going  to  be  all  right,  but  I don’t 
want  any  more  shot.” 

At  that  moment,  one  of  the  dogs 
put  out  a big  cockbird  which  beat  past 
about  20  yards  off  for  an  easy  shot. 
The  springer  retrieved  stylishly  as 
Horatio  emerged  from  the  brush  to 
join  us. 

“Gosh!”  he  bellowed,  “I  never  saw 
that  one  ’till  it  flew.” 

An  effort  to  do  a little  missionary 
work  was  lost;  the  hunt  went  on  much 
as  it  had  started.  It  was  a trying  sus- 
pense of  fear  for  the  dogs,  but  they  es- 
caped damage  while  Horatio  followed 
his  own  peculiar  way  of  hunting. 

Late  that  afternoon  as  we  drove 
homeward,  I could  sense  that  some- 
thing was  worrying  Horatio.  Finally 
he  spoke,  quietly  for  him. 

“Do  you  think  if  I practiced  some  I 
could  hit  a ringneck  in  the  air?” 

“You  don’t  even  try.” 

“It’s  no  use.  I have  tried  without 
hitting  any  so  far.” 

“Why  don’t  you  join  the  skeet  club? 
That’d  give  you  some  good  practice 
for  wing  shooting.” 

Horatio  was  silent.  He  might  have 
been  thinking,  an  occupation  rarely 
concurrent  with  his  conversation. 
Finally,  he  said:  “I’d  sure  like  to  hit  a 
bird  in  the  air.  I think  even  my  hound 
gets  disgusted.  But  she’s  a good  bird 
hound;  she  comes  when  I whistle.” 
Horatio  showed  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  skeet  club.  It  wouldn’t 
be  accurate  to  describe  his  welcome  as 
enthusiastic,  but  at  the  club  one  man’s 
money  is  as  good  as  another’s.  His  be- 
ginning efforts  as  a skeet  shooter  pro- 
vided material  for  unkind  comment, 
even  laughter,  but  Horatio  kept  plug- 
ging away. 

Within  a month  he  was  breaking  an 
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average  of  20  birds  a round.  In  six 
months  it  had  become  painfully  well- 
advertised  that  Horatio  was  one  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  club.  As  his  shooting 
improved,  his  confidence  increased. 
His  part  in  the  joking  that  went  on 
might  not  have  been  the  cleverest,  but 
it  was  unmatched  in  loudness.  His 
bulldozer  humor  irked  longtime  mem- 
bers who  took  themselves  and  their 
scores  most  seriously.  That  a new- 
comer could  compete  with  them  was 
disconcerting,  very. 

One  day,  after  a 50-straight,  he 
said  to  me,  “You  know,  I can  hardly 
wait  for  another  hunting  season  to 
begin.  My  hound’ll  wonder  what’s  got 
into  me  when  I start  blasting  those 
pheasants  out  of  the  air.” 

Each  year,  in  late  September,  the 
skeet  club  schedules  a big  money  prize 
shoot.  The  entry  fee  is  forbidding,  but 
the  prizes  make  one  forget  that  unfor- 
tunate fact. 

“You  going  to  enter?”  Horatio  asked 
me. 

“Maybe,  but  I won’t  stand  a 
chance.” 

“I  know,”  Horatio  agreed.  “I’m 
going  to  win  the  first  prize,  but  you 
might  win  one  of  the  others.” 

Horatio  no  doubt  has  virtues,  but 
modesty  is  not  among  them.  I did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  give  an  account 
of  himself  in  the  shoot,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  winning  the  substantial  first 
money. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  big  prize 
shoot,  Horatio  appeared  subdued  and 
hollow-eyed.  He  told  me  the  reason, 
quietly:  “My  bird  hound  died  last 
night.  I had  the  vet  come  to  the  house, 
and  he  was  there  most  of  the  night. 
But  he  couldn’t  save  her.” 

For  the  first  time  in  our  acquain- 
tance, I felt  sorry  for  Horatio.  What- 
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ever  his  failings,  I knew  he  thought  a 
great  deal  of  that  animal.  Her  demise 
had  not  been  due  to  any  fault  of  his. 

The  misfortune  did  nothing  to  im- 
pair his  shooting.  As  he  said  he  would, 
he  won  first  money.  At  any  other  time 
his  gloating  would  have  been  un- 
bounded; now  he  hadn’t  much  to  say. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money?”  I asked,  in  an  effort  to  make 
conversation. 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  as  if 
the  question  were  quite  unnecessary. 
“Buy  another  bird  hound,  of  course.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Travel  used  to  be  a pleasure,  now  it  has  become  an  industry. 

— Lin  Yutang 
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0 Bog's  JkeaMast  of 

#lt?  Sporting  ®erms 

By  Robert  M.  Alison 


IT  IS  AUTUMN,  1420,  on  an  Eng- 
lish moorland.  The  edge  of  the  red 
orb  of  the  sun  has  just  cleared  the  east- 
ern horizon.  Over  the  distant  purple 
hills,  five  ravens  croak  hoarsely.  The 
herbulent  meadow  is  overlain  by  a 
thick  blanket  of  ground  fog.  Through 
it,  here  and  there,  poke  stark  hilltops 
coated  with  gray- green  boscage  and 
cablish  composed  of  many  species. 

There  is  a chill  in  the  damp  air 
when  the  kennels  of  hounds  begin  to 
be  assembled  on  a distant  downe,  anx- 
ious to  set  off  along  the  trail  of  the 
great  buck  that  lives  in  the  nearby 
warren.  Fawns  and  sorrels  will  be  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  a trophy  the 
hunters  are  after  this  day.  Nothing 
else  will  do. 

Years  of  training  have  been  put  into 
producing  hounds  that  will  avoid 
the  forests  and  the  great  parks  of  the 
realm.  These  dogs  know  where  to  go 
— and,  more  importantly,  where  not 
to  go.  Their  handlers  are  aware  of  the 
heavy  penalties  for  violating  the 
severe  Forest  Laws. 

Dogs  Yearning  Noisily 

When  all  is  ready  at  last,  the 
hounds,  followed  by  over  a score  of 
huntsmen  on  horseback,  charge  out 
over  the  dew-encrusted  selion  and 
into  the  shadowy  valley  beyond.  They 
pass  through  the  bleak  afforested 
region,  the  dogs  yearning  noisily  out 
in  front.  This  day,  there  are  three 
whelps  in  the  crowd,  their  high- 
pitched  whining  cries  audible  above 
the  others. 

The  regarder  charges  to  the  summit 
of  a nearby  hill  to  survey  the  drift  of 
the  forest  in  search  of  game  signs. 
Near  the  top,  his  horse  spooks  a coney 
from  its  burrow,  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  estray  beasts  known  to  in- 


habit this  area  teeming  with  game. 

Overhead,  he  hears  the  piercing 
chirking  of  a squirrel,  hidden  deep  in- 
side its  bulky  leaf-covered  drey. 

On  the  valley  floor  below,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  hounds  announces  they 
have  come  across  a set  of  foils.  The 
chase  is  on!  Over  the  brushy  purlieu 
the  yowling  horde  flies,  streaming  like 
an  army  of  ants  into  the  neighboring 
bailywick,  running  riot,  hot  on  the 
heels  of  the  desperately  trajoining  ani- 
mal. Right  behind,  like  shadows,  the 
wild-goose-chace  sticks  to  the  yelping 
gang. 

Suddenly,  at  the  edge  of  a bird 
asyle,  the  horsemen  ground  to  a halt. 
Since  they  are  forbidden  to  enter,  they 
dart  en  masse  around  its  perimeter, 
rejoining  the  wild  melee  of  hounds  on 
the  far  side. 

As  they  round  a bend,  a flock  of 
wood  pigeons  that  has  been  peacefully 
feeding  on  the  ground  rises  on  noisy 
wings,  to  posade  in  nearby  tree  tops, 
staring  blankly  down  on  the  red  and 
black  troupe. 

Such  is  the  scenario  of  the  morning 
buck  chase.  Today,  the  animal  will 
win.  Tomorrow  it  might  not.  At  mid- 
morning men,  horses  and  dogs  alike 
head  for  home. 

Those  ardent  in  venery  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  fowling  in  the  great 
marshes  or  snaring  partridge  off  their 
jukes.  Indeed,  the  art  of  jucking  has 
become  very  popular  in  recent  years. 

Some  of  the  older  men  prefer  to  set 
up  rabbit  hays.  They  are  the  lazy  ones. 

A few  sprinkle  corn  in  closeby 
shrapes,  hoping  for  a bag  of  plump 
mallards  or  teal.  Some  use  stout- 
voiced stales — most  do  not. 

A tiny  minority  prefer  to  try  their 
hand  at  getting  a few  fish  for  supper. 
Armed  with  hundreds  of  cadews  and 
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pastes  of  all  colors,  they  march  to 
local  hot-spots.  One  or  two  have  al- 
ready set  up  expansive  burrocks  and 
garths  in  places  where  they  know 
great  sholes  of  fish  congregate.  One 
man  sets  out  to  sniggle  for  eels.  He 
carries  a long  barbed  fizgigg , just  in 
case  he  manages  to  spot  a shad  or  two 
in  the  shallows. 

These  are  the  medieval  sportsmen, 
the  bat-fowlers,  the  juckers,  the  ven- 
erors,  the  ancestors  of  our  modern 
hunters  and  fishermen.  As  a lot,  they 
are  a very  law-abiding  crew.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise.  If  the 
kings  Foresters  were  to  catch  them 
with  an  illegally  taken  stag  in  their 
possession,  for  example,  they  know 
they  will  be  bundled  off  to  the  nearest 
swanimote.  If  found  guilty,  they  face 
death  or  dismemberment.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  a decision  of  the  Forest 
Court.  The  verderors  are  extremely 
intolerant  of  game  violations.  They 


will  even  clamp  a man  in  irons  for 
having  committed  the  minor  offense 
of  assart. 

So  it  is,  in  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a time  of  massive  afforestation 
and  equally  massive  disafforestation, 
where  men  who  do  not  hunt  are  con- 
sidered to  be  not  quite  men  at  all, 
where  the  penalty  for  killing  a deer 
out  of  season  is  greater  than  that  for 
killing  a man. 

It  is  a time  of  rich  sporting  vocabu- 
lary, most  of  which  will  sadly  vanish 
in  the  centuries  to  follow. 


Primary  Sources 

Anonymous.  The  Sportsman’s  Dic- 
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McKechnie,  W.S.  The  Magna  Carta. 
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Phillips.  Ed.  The  New  World  of  Eng- 
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(^lossarp  of  Sporting  fEerms 

afforest 

to  turn  land  into  forest 

assart 

an  offense  committed  in  a forest  whereby  wood  or  thickets 
are  plucked  up  by  the  roots 

asyle 

a sanctuary 

bailywick 

a magistrate’s  jurisdiction 

bat-fowler 

a person  who  catches  birds  at  night  with  a net 

boscage 

a thick  forest 

burrocks 

a fish  weir  (trap) 

cablish 

brushwoods 

cadews 

a straw  worm  for  fishing 

challenge 

the  call  of  hounds  when  they  first  find  game 

chase 

the  hunt 

chirking 

a chattering  of  a squirrel 

coney 

a rabbit 

disafforestation 

to  cut  down  trees 

down  e 

a hilly  place 

drey 

a squirrel  nest 

drift 

an  examination  of  terrain  to  find  out  what  beasts  are  present 

estray 

a wild  beast  not  belonging  to  anyone 

fizgigg 

a device  for  taking  eels,  a fishing  spear 

foils 

deer  tracks 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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forest 


forester 

fowling 

garth 

great  buck* 
hays 

herbulent 

jucking 

jukes 

kennels 

park 


pastes 

posade 

purlieu 

regarder 

running  riot 

selion 

shole 

shrape 

sniggle 

stale 

swanimote 

trajoining 

venery 

verderor 

warren 

whelp 

wild-goose-chace 

yearning 


an  exact  legal  word  applied  to  certain  wide  districts,  scat- 
tered irregularly  throughout  England.  Here,  wild  beasts 
found  shelter  and  were  protected  by  the  severe  Forest  Laws. 
A forest  did  not  necessarily  have  to  contain  trees 

a person  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Forest  Laws 

the  hunting  of  water  birds 

a fish  weir 

a 6-year-old  buck 

a net  for  snaring  rabbits 

grassy 

snaring  partridge  off  their  roosts  with  long  noosed  poles 
a perch  or  roost 

a group  of  hounds  (if  beagle,  then  called  a pack) 

another  legal  word.  Any  piece  of  ground  enclosed  in  any  way 
whether  or  not  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  wild  animals. 
Parks  were  often  stocked  with  deer  and  other  game  for  sport 

artificial  flies  for  fishing 

a word  describing  the  landing  of  a flock  of  birds 
land  near  any  forest 
surveyor,  scout 
hot  pursuit  of  game 

a ridge  of  land  between  two  depressions 
a company  of  fish 

a place  where  corn  or  other  grain  is  deposited  to  attract  birds 
for  hunting 

a hook  for  taking  eels 
a live  decoy 
a forest  court 

the  act  of  crossing  and  doubling  back  over  a trail  (applies 
only  to  deer) 

hunting 

a forest  judge  or  magistrate 
a place  animals  are  stocked  for  hunting  purposes 
a pup 

racing  horses  in  single  file 

the  whinings  of  hounds  anxious  to  be  out  on  the  hunt 


‘Ages  of  bucks 

1 year  old 

2 years  old 

3 years  old 

4 years  old 

5 years  old 

6 years  old 


were  as  follows: 
a fawn 
a pricker 
a sorrel 
a sore 

a buck  of  the  first  head 
great  buck 


Similar  names 

1 year  old 

2 years  old 

3 years  old 

4 years  old 

5 years  old 


were  applied  to  male  red  deer,  by  age: 
a spitter 
a spade 
a spayard 
a staggard 
a stag 
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IN  THE  FALL,  ACCORDING  to  Indian  legend,  when  spirit  Indians  in  the  sky  killed  the  spirit 
bear,  the  leaves  changed  colors. 


AUTUMN’S  COLORS 

by  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


HIS  IS  THE  TIME  of  year  when 
we  rediscover  the  deciduous  trees. 
Not  long  ago  they  were  rather  com- 
monplace, their  green  leaves  blending 
with  those  of  the  evergreens,  but  now 
we  notice  that  their  leaves  are  chang- 
ing colors.  Various  hues  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  purple,  and  brown 
are  appearing.  Why? 

Long  ago,  the  Indians  believed  that 
the  leaves  changed  colors  in  the  fall 
when  the  spirit  bear  in  the  star  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major  was  killed  by 
spirit  Indian  hunters.  All  year  the  In- 
dians, seen  as  the  three  stars  in  the 
handle  of  the  Big  Dipper,  stalked  the 
bear  across  the  night  sky.  Each  fall 
they  killed  the  bear  and  its  blood 
dripped  from  the  sky  onto  certain 
leaves,  tinting  them  various  shades  of 
red.  When  the  bear’s  meat  was  cooked, 
fat  splattered  out  of  the  pot  and 
stained  some  leaves  yellow  and 
brown.  Because  the  bear  was  a spirit. 


it  never  really  died.  The  celestial  bear 
hunt  was  repeated  year  after  year. 

In  more  recent  times,  Jack  Frost 
was  acclaimed  as  the  supernatural  ar- 
tist who  colored  the  leaves.  Arriving 
with  the  chilly  weather  in  the  fall,  he 
was  supposed  to  spend  the  nights 
dashing  from  tree  to  tree,  painting  the 
countless  number  of  leaves  with  colors 
from  his  magical  palette. 

Today,  the  botanist  explains  au- 
tumn’s colors  by  less  fanciful  reasons: 
pigments  in  the  leaves,  changes  in  the 
behavior  of  the  trees,  decreasing 
amounts  of  daylight,  and  cooler  tem- 
peratures. But  that  doesn’t  have  to 
take  away  the  sense  of  wonder  from 
the  event. 

During  the  growing  season,  the 
leaves  of  deciduous  (leaf-shedding) 
trees  are  green  because,  like  those  of 
the  evergreens,  they  are  saturated 
with  green  pigments  called  chloro- 
phylls. Using  the  sun’s  energy,  the 
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chlorophylls  convert  water,  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  material  into  vari- 
ous plant  foods.  Without  these,  trees 
couldn’t  live.  (Interestingly,  the 
chlorophylls  are  chemically  similar  to 
the  hemoglobin  in  blood.) 


DURING  THE  GROWING  season  the  leaves 
of  deciduous  trees  are  green  because  of  the 
chlorophylls.  When  these  fade  away  in  the 
felt,  the  other  hues  resulting  from  the  caro- 
tenoids become  visible. 

As  summer  passes,  trees  respond  to 
the  decreasing  amount  of  light  each 
day,  a sign  that  they  must  prepare 
for  winter.  Deciduous  trees  have 
“learned”  they  must  “shut  off’  and 
lose  their  leaves  if  they  are  to  survive 
the  rigors  of  snow,  ice,  and  freezing 
temperatures.  By  contrast,  evergreens 
can  withstand  winter  without  shed- 
ding their  leaves.  Apparently,  if  the 
deciduous  trees  kept  their  leaves  a 
large  amount  of  water  could  be  lost 
through  them — water  that  might  not 
be  replenished  if  the  ground  is  frozen. 


Deciduous  leaves,  which  are  generally 
broad  and  flat,  might  also  collect  too 
much  snow  and  the  excessive  weight 
could  break  branches.  The  leaves  also 
are  thin,  so  they  could  easily  be  dam- 
aged by  severe  winter  weather. 

The  tree  begins  winterizing  itself  by 
growing  a special  layer  of  cork  cells  at 
the  base  of  each  leafstalk,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  twig.  The  purpose  of 
this  layer  is  to  block  and  weaken  the 
connection  between  the  leaf  and  the 
twig.  Eventually,  the  connection  be- 
comes so  weak  that  the  leaf  falls  off 
from  its  own  weight  or  it  is  knocked 
off  by  the  wind  or  rain.  (In  some  oaks 
the  leaves  can  hang  on  until  a new 
growth  appears  in  the  spring.) 

Before  the  leaf  falls,  however,  the 
cork  layer  gradually  cuts  off  the  flow 
of  water  and  nutrients  to  the  leaf.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  nutrients 
in  the  leaf  move  back  into  the  twigs 
and  branches.  The  supply  of  chloro- 
phylls is  no  longer  replenished  and 
they  start  to  dwindle  away.  Now  the 
other  pigments  in  the  leaf  begin  to 
appear. 

More  Than  Sixty  Carotenoids 

Hues  of  yellow,  orange,  brown, 
and  light  red  identify  the  carotenoids. 
More  than  sixty  different  carotenoids 
have  been  found  in  plants.  Some  can 
be  converted  into  vitamin  A in  the 
body.  The  carotenoids  have  been  in 
the  leaf  all  during  the  growing  season, 
trapping  some  of  the  sun’s  energy  for 
the  chlorophylls  to  use.  But  we  can’t 
see  them  until  autumn  progresses  and 
the  chlorophylls  fade  away.  The  caro- 
tenoids add  the  yellows,  oranges, 
reds,  and  browns  to  such  hardwoods 
as  birch,  black  cherry,  ash,  hickory, 
maple,  and  yellow  poplar.  They  can 
blend  with  the  tannins  in  the  leaves  of 
beech  and  some  oaks  and  produce  rich 
hues  of  yellowish  browns. 

The  bright  and  deep  reds  and 
purples  of  maples,  oaks,  dogwood, 
black  gum,  and  persimmon  are  from  a 
new  group  of  pigments.  These  are  the 
anthocyanins,  and  they  are  the  result 
of  a complex  mixture  of  chemicals  and 
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weather.  Not  only  must  the  leaves 
contain  excess  sugar  and  just  a small 
amount  of  phosphate,  but  they  also 
must  be  exposed  to  clear  cool  days  and 
chilly  nights  when  the  temperature 
drops  to  between  45  °F  and  freezing. 
When  the  anthocyanins  and  carote- 
noids combine,  the  foliage  glows  with 
fiery  reds,  vivid  oranges,  and  rich 
bronzes. 

Wide  Ranging  Colors 

Autumn’s  colors  can  be  wide-rang- 
ing, from  the  crimson  and  purples 
of  sumac  and  the  reddish-browns  of 
the  white  oak  to  the  clear  yellows  of 
the  yellow  poplar.  Here  and  there  in 
the  leaves,  adding  to  the  range  of  col- 
ors, are  the  greens  from  the  few  chlor- 
ophylls that  still  remain.  Changes  in 
the  sunlight  create  new  highlights  and 
subtle  hues. 

But  more  than  pigments  are  needed 
to  produce  a full-scale  show  of  colors. 
If  the  fall  is  warm,  cloudy,  and  rainy, 
leaves  may  have  less  coloration.  This 
is  because  less  sugar  is  produced,  and 
the  sugar  moves  out  of  the  leaves  dur- 
ing the  warm  nights.  When  this  hap- 
pens, no  excess  sugar  remains  in  the 
leaves  to  form  the  anthocyanins.  If 
there  is  a shortage  of  rain,  some  leaves 
can  turn  from  green  to  brown  because 
the  trees  shut  off  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
possible  to  conserve  water.  (During  a 
very  dry  summer  the  leaves  of  some 
trees  can  be  shed  prematurely.)  Local 
differences  in  the  soil,  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, the  amount  of  daylight  re- 
ceived, and  even  the  lay  of  the  land 
also  have  a role  in  creating  the  final 
show  of  colors. 

When  things  are  just  right,  the  dis- 
play of  autumn’s  colors  can  be  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  describe  them:  a sym- 
phony of  colors,  an  explosion  of  col- 
ors, a carnival  of  colors,  to  mention  a 
few.  We  try  to  capture  the  spectacu- 
lar show  with  our  cameras  as  well  as 
with  our  memories. 

Perhaps  what  is  really  remarkable 


about  autumn’s  colors  is  something 
that  outdoor  essayist  Hal  Borland 
reminds  us  about — that  the  colors  are 
superfluous.  So  far  as  a tree  is  con- 
cerned, its  leaves  are  no  longer  of  any 
use;  they  are  dying  or  dead.  The  col- 
ors they  acquire,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, apparently  have  no  practical 
purpose  to  the  tree.  The  leaves  of  a 
sugar  maple  could  just  as  well  turn  a 
drab  brown  instead  of  the  usual 
cheerful  mixture  of  reds,  yellows,  and 
oranges. 

So,  we  are  indeed  fortunate,  as  Mr. 
Borland  reminds  us,  because  the 
leaves  produce  those  colorful  pig- 
ments, whether  useless  or  not.  And 
because  they  do,  we  can  be  given  a 
magnificent  show  of  autumn’s  colors 
across  the  countryside,  along  city 
streets,  and  in  our  backyards. 

Autumn  Leaf  Colors  Of 
Familiar  Trees 

Ash  — yellow,  dull  purple 
Basswood,  American  (linden)  — pale 
yellow 

Beech,  American  — clear  yellow  to 
coppery  bronze 
Birch,  sweet  (black)  — yellow 
Cherry — golden  yellow 
Dogwood  — red 
Elm  — brown,  golden  yellow 
Gum,  black  (tupelo)  — scarlet,  orange, 
purple 

Hickory,  shagbark  — yellow 
Hornbeam,  American  (ironwood)  — 
orange,  scarlet 
Locust,  black  — pale  yellow 
Maple,  striped  — bright  yellow 
Maple,  sugar  — red,  scarlet,  orange, 
crimson,  yellow 
Oak,  black  — brown 
Oak,  pin -deep  scarlet 
Oak,  white  — purple,  reddish-brown, 
brown 

Persimmon  — orange,  scarlet,  spotted 
with  black 

Poplar,  yellow  (tulip-poplar)  — clear 
yellow 

Sassafras  — scarlet  and  gold 
Sumac,  staghorn  — red 
Sycamore- pure  yellow 
Walnut,  black  — bright  yellow 
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Pennsylvania  Youth  Wins 
National  Marlin  Hunter  Safety 
Essay  Contest 


SCOTT  WARNER  receives 
plaque  from  Gov.  Dick 
Thornburgh,  as  DGP  John 
Martin,  Rep.  Stanford  I.  Lehr 
of  York  County,  and  Hunter 
Education  Coordinator  Jim 
Filkosky  attend  them. 


Scott  N.  Warner,  17,  of  York,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  the  National  Senior  Win- 
ner in  Marlin  Firearms  Company’s  sixth 
annual  Hunter  Safety  Essay  Contest. 
On  June  29,  Warner  met  with  and  was 
congratulated  by  Governor  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh for  his  selection.  As  the  National 
Senior  Winner,  Warner  received  $2000 
in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  and  a personal- 
ized Marlin  22-caliber  lever  action  rifle, 
as  well  as  a commemorative  plaque. 

The  Marlin  contest  promotes  safe 
hunting  by  asking  each  participant  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  preservation  of 
hunting.  Contestants  also  must  have 
completed  a state-sponsored  hunter 
safety  course. 

Warner,  an  honors  graduate  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  Senior  High  in  York,  will  at- 
tend Penn  State  University  this  fall.  His 
essay,  “What  I Should  Do  to  Preserve 
the  Sport  of  Hunting,”  is  reproduced  on 


the  facing  page.  It  was  judged  by  a 
panel  of  nationally  prominent  sports- 
men and  safety  experts  including  Vin- 
cent J.  Tofany,  President,  National 
Safety  Council;  Dr.  Jay  Hair,  Executive 
Vice-President,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration; Dale  Whitesell,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Ducks  Unlimited;  Gene  Hill, 
Associate  Editor,  Field  and  Stream 
Magazine;  and  Harlan  B.  Carter,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President,  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition,  Warner’s  hunter  safety 
instructor,  DGP  John  Martin  of  Spring 
Grove,  received  an  engraved  22-caliber 
lever  action  rifle.  Martin  has  also  been 
named  Marlin  Hunter  Safety  Instructor 
of  the  Year. 

David  Marr  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  was 
named  the  Junior  Winner  in  the  essay 
contest. 
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What  I Should  Do  to  Preserve 
the  Sport  of  Hunting 

by  Scott  Warner 

It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  great  sport  of 
hunting  that  we  sportsmen  adhere  to  three  basic  rules:  be  safe, 
be  courteous,  and  be  involved.  The  first  and  most  tinportant, 
being  safe,  is  easily  accomplished.  It  requires  only  common 
sense  and  observance  of  the  laws;  both  legislative  and  implied. 
These  laws  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  ourselves 
and  those  with  whom  we  share  the  outdoors.  Our  safe  practices 
will  keep  hunting’s  record  clean  and  provide  no  fuel  for 
fanatic  anti-hunters. 

The  second,  courtesy  to  landowners  and  our  fellow  hunters, 
is  vital  to  the  continuance  of  our  well-deserved  image  as 
courteous,  responsible,  and  respectable  individuals.  We  are 
constant  representatives  of  our  sport  and  must  act  accordingly; 
never  littering  or  damaging  the  environment  in  which  we 
hunt.  Our  courtesy  and  integrity  will  assure  the  further  opening 
of  America’s  land  to  hunters. 

The  last,  advocation  and  involvement,  is  an  immensely  broad 
area  which  has  the  most  potential  for  preserving  our  tradi- 
tional sport.  We  sportsmen  must,  in  every  way  and  at  all  times, 
advocate  hunting.  This  includes  politically,  by  joining 
national  organizations  such  as  the  NRA,  as  well  as  exercising 
our  individual  right  to  vote.  We  must  defend  our  sport 
from  deceptive  media  attacks  and  individual  prevarications 
through  letters  to  the  editor,  manager,  and  sponsors.  Also, 
our  continued  conservation  efforts  are  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  good  image  in  the  eyes  of  non-hunters. 

In  essence,  the  preservation  of  our  sport  is  assured  if  we 
continue  and  expand  our  past  activities.  Hunting  played  a vital 
role  in  building  this  great  country  and  forming  the  American 
character  of  independence  and  ingenuity.  To  preserve  this 
heritage  a universal  policy  of  safety,  courtesy,  and  advocation  is 
necessary. 
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Remember 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— 
With  the  many  new  television  pro- 
grams glamorizing  private  ownership 
of  wild  animals,  I am  receiving  more 
inquiries  about  the  legalities  of  ac- 
quiring such  animals.  I quickly  ex- 
plain the  dangers  involved  with  any 
wild  animal  “pet”  and  mention  that 
most  wildlife  found  in  Pennsylvania 
can  not  legally  be  held  in  captivity. — 
DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY—  The  other 
day  I observed  an  Irish  setter  walking 
along  Route  514  in  Granville  Town- 
ship disappear  into  the  ditch  and  high 
weeds.  Pretty  soon  he  bounded  back 
out  on  the  road,  carrying  a discarded 
beer  can  in  his  mouth.  I followed  him 
down  the  road  and  he  turned  into  the 
next  driveway.  I wonder  if  his  master 
trained  him  to  do  this  or  if  he  gets  just 
as  disgusted  as  I do  about  the  litter 
along  our  roadways. — DGP  W.  A. 
Rower,  Troy. 


Causing  Problems 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  For 
years  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  all  other  state  wildlife 
agencies  have  been  urging  people  to 
refrain  from  feeding  wild  animals, 
especially  bears.  I believe  that  any 
hiker,  fisherman,  hunter,  photog- 
rapher, or  anyone  else  who  has  done 
any  reading  of  outdoor  material  must 
have  read  the  words  “DON’T  FEED 
THE  REARS”  at  least  a dozen  times. 
But  I recently  went  to  the  mountains 
on  a fishing  trip  and  stayed  at  a camp- 
ground that  was  visited  by  a sow  and 
her  three  year-old  cubs.  Guess  what 
some  outdoorsmen  were  doing?  Why, 
feeding  the  bears,  of  course!  Some 
people  just  don’t  ever  learn. — DGP  A1 
Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Revenge? 

POTTER  COUNTY—  The  lady  of  a 
house  where  a bear  trap  had  just  been 
set  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  a loud  noise.  Thinking  the 
bear  had  been  caught,  she  went  back 
to  sleep.  She  was  surprised  in  the 
morning,  though,  when  she  found  the 
trap  was  still  set.  Later  in  the  day  she 
discovered  what  had  caused  the  loud 
noise.  Two  people  arrived  at  the  camp 
next  to  hers  during  the  night  and 
parked  their  cars  between  the  camp 
and  the  creek.  A beaver  came  during 
the  night  and  cut  down  a large  aspen 
tree  which  fell  directly  on  the  two  cars 
— completely  demolishing  one.  If  the 
tree  had  fallen  any  other  way  it  would 
have  gotten  hung  up,  but  the  beaver 
lined  it  up  exactly.  Wonder  what 
these  fellows  had  done  to  the  beaver 
before. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 
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Too  Good 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  While  I 
was  checking  a nonresident  hunter 
from  Owego,  N.Y.,  after  he  had  killed 
a nice  tom  turkey  on  the  first  day  of 
spring  season,  he  reminded  me  that  I 
had  checked  his  turkey  on  the  first  day 
of  the  previous  spring  season.  He  then 
said,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  that  he 
nearly  didn’t  buy  a hunting  license  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year  because  he  got 
to  hunt  only  three  days  with  last  year’s 
license.  Those  three  days  were  the  first 
day  of  archery  season,  when  he  got  a 
5-point  buck;  fall  turkey,  when  he  got 
a turkey,  and  the  spring  turkey  tom  I 
had  just  checked. — DGP  A.  Dean 
Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Nice  Try 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
“Game  wardens”  have  problems  with 
rabbit  damage  too.  While  visiting 
Deputy  Ken  Spidle  of  Mechanicsburg 
recently,  I saw  five  rabbits  hopping 
around  near  his  vegetable  garden. 
Ken  related  that  he  was  having  prob- 
lems with  rabbits  eating  his  lettuce  so 
he  put  up  a wire  fence  around  his 
garden.  Several  days  later  the  damage 
was  still  apparent.  A closer  check  re- 
vealed that  the  culprit,  a mother  rab- 
bit, had  made  her  nest  in  the  lettuce 
patch  and  the  fence  had  been  erected 
around  her  and  her  brood.  She  sure 
had  good  eating  for  a while. — DGP 
Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 

Save  A Life 

GREENE  COUNTY—  September  1 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Pennsylvania’s  fluorescent  orange 
law.  It’s  unfortunate,  but  yet  a fact, 
that  there  are  still  quite  a few  hunters 
not  wearing  this  color  when  required, 
even  though  it’s  an  indisputable  fact 
that  fluorescent  orange  saves  lives. 
Violators  beware:  if  you’re  caught 
hunting  without  this  color  you’re 
liable  for  a fine  and  court  costs. — 
DGP  Steve  Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


Nearsighted 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY—  Otto 
Krugh,  a resident  of  Blacklog  Valley, 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
spring  turkey  season  this  year  and  get 
in  a few  hours  of  hunting  prior  to 
doing  some  work  about  his  residence. 
Getting  up  before  daylight,  he  headed 
up  the  mountain  in  back  of  his  home 
to  try  to  catch  the  big  birds  still  nap- 
ping. When  daybreak  came,  he  won- 
dered why  his  eyeglasses  kept  steam- 
ing up.  After  he  wiped  the  glasses 
clean  for  the  third  time,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  his  wife’s  glasses  on  and 
not  his  own.  The  turkey  got  a break 
that  day,  for  Mr.  Krugh’s  vision  was 
limited  to  about  30  yards. — DGP  Don 
Adams,  Waterfall. 


Good  Advice 

BUCKS  COUNTY— When  we  think 
of  litter,  we  often  picture  a pile  of 
trash  along  a road.  We  seldom  think 
of  a spent  shotgun  shell  as  litter,  but 
during  the  dove  season  these  empties 
can  really  add  up  along  flyways.  After 
a few  days  of  shooting,  many  “hot” 
spots  are  unsightly  from  the  hundreds 
of  empty  shells  and  boxes  left  behind. 
To  be  sure  that  he  is  welcomed  back 
for  another  hunt,  the  wise  hunter  will 
keep  his  hunting  area  clean  and  insist 
that  others  who  hunt  there  do  the 
same.  — DGP  David  Koppenhaver, 
T rumbauersville. 
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Ho,  Ho,  Ho! 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  Because  the 
culvert  trap  I normally  use  was  needed 
elsewhere,  I had  to  resort  to  the  basic 
2x3x6- foot  box  trap  for  solving  a 
nuisance  bear  complaint.  When  I 
went  to  check  it  after  the  first  night,  I 
found  all  the  bait  missing  but  the  trap 
had  not  been  set  off.  Although  it  can 
be  done  other  ways,  I chose  the  sim- 
plest way  to  rebait  the  trap — by 
crawling  inside  and  wiring  the  bait  to 
the  trigger  wire.  I put  a nail  through 
the  door  channel  under  the  door  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  behind  me  as  I 
was  rebaiting.  I was  just  completing 
my  chore  when  I heard  a noise  and,  as 
I glanced  over  my  shoulder,  there  was 
the  bear  with  his  head  in  the  trap. 


Now,  as  much  as  I enjoy  working  with 
bears,  there  was  no  way  I wanted  to 
share  the  inside  of  a trap  with  one,  so 
I pulled  the  trigger  mechanism,  only 
to  wish  I had  not  put  that  @0%<t 
nail  under  the  door!  The  bear  disap- 
peared about  as  quickly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, but  I had  no  idea  where  it 
went.  I could  not  turn  around  inside 
the  trap,  so  I cautiously  backed  out, 
the  lower  end  of  my  spine  tingling  in 
anticipation  of  a swat.  The  bear  was 
not  to  be  seen.  After  I settled  down  a 
bit,  I knew  that  if  I listened  close 
enough  I would  be  able  to  hear  that 
bear  laughing  his  way  through  the 
laurel.  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Not  Here 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY—  Ever  hear 
about  how  easy  game  protectors  have 
it  in  the  off  season?  Yep,  nothing  to  do 
but  fish  . . . and  care  for  young  wild- 
life, investigate  bear  and  deer  damage 
claims,  teach  hunter  education,  pick 
up  roadkilled  deer,  etc.  Wanna  see  a 
freezer  full  of  fish?  Don’t  stop  at  my 
house! — DGP  Chuck  Arcovitch,  Ben- 
ton. 

No  Doubt  About  It 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Dale  McCleaf, 
a local  orchardist,  recently  contacted 
me  about  deer  damaging  fruit  trees. 
As  he  gave  me  a tour  of  the  orchards 
and  pointed  out  specific  areas  of  dam- 
age, two  deer  came  down  through  the 
orchard,  nibbling  on  the  fruit  buds  as 
they  ambled  along.  Nothing  like  see- 
ing the  problem  first-hand. — DGP 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Reminder 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  Due 
to  the  number  of  calls  received,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
two  separate  turkey  seasons  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  limit  provides  for  one 
turkey  of  either  sex  in  the  fall  and  an 
additional  bearded  bird  in  the  spring. 
It  seems  many  hunters  who  had  killed 
a bird  in  the  fall  passed  up  the  spring 
season  due  to  misinterpreting  the  law. 
— DGP  Chester  Cinamella,  Moscow. 

Interrupted 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  As  Richard 
Reiner,  of  Millersburg,  was  drinking 
his  coffee  one  day  in  his  kitchen,  he 
heard  an  explosion,  glass  breaking 
and  the  piano  playing.  He  then  saw  a 
deer  come  sliding  into  the  kitchen. 
Richard  grabbed  the  deer  and  “rode” 
it  into  the  laundry  room  before  the 
deer  bolted  through  the  door  into  the 
backyard.  Dick,  I forgot  to  ask,  did 
you  spill  your  coffee? — DGP  Gary 
Packard,  Millersburg. 
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ERIE  COUNTY— While  on  patrol 
on  State  Game  Land  218,  I saw  a 
woodchuck  hanging  over  a low  limb 
on  a tree  very  close  to  the  road.  Be- 
lieving some  unthinking  chuck  hunter 
had  displayed  his  trophy,  I stopped 
my  car,  put  on  a rubber  glove,  ap- 
proached the  “carcass”  and  prepared 
to  dispose  of  it  properly.  I grabbed  the 
chuck,  but  very  quickly  ungrabbed 
him  when  the  startled  animal  awoke. 
He  turned,  but  didn’t  leave  the  limb.  I 
backed  away  from  him  and  as  I drove 
off  he  appeared  to  resume  his  sleep,  in 
spite  of  the  uninvited  intrusion. — DPG 
Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


Not  Tonight 

MCKEAN  COUNTY—  Some  nights 
it  just  doesn’t  pay  to  go  out  on  patrol. 
Recently  a deputy  went  to  an  area 
where  we  have  had  many  complaints 
from  a farmer  about  people  driving  in 
his  fields.  After  arriving  and  sitting  in 
the  area  for  a few  hours  and  not  see- 
ing any  traffic  at  all,  the  deputy  grew 
tired  and  decided  to  go  home.  When 
he  arrived  at  a nearby  railroad  cross- 
ing he  found  out  why  he  had  seen  no 
traffic:  a train  was  blocking  the  cross- 
ing and  he  was  told  that  it  had  been 
there  approximately  two  hours  as  all 
three  engines  had  broken  down  at  the 
same  time. — DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port 
Allegany. 


Worth  Repeating 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY—  There 
have  been  two  hunting  accidents  in 
my  district,  one  during  the  fall  turkey 
season  of  1980  and  one  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season  of  1981.  Neither 
hunter  thought  it  would  ever  happen 
to  him.  Please  make  certain  you  are 
absolutely  sure  you  know  what  you 
are  aiming  at  when  you  pull  the  trig- 
ger.— DGP  Don  Parr,  Huntingdon. 


Convenient 

VENANGO  COUNTY— A black 
bear  in  my  area  recently  took  a bag  of 
hickory  nuts  that  were  hanging  from  a 
porch  to  dry.  It  carried  the  bag  off 
across  the  township  road  and  then  sat 
down  and  began  munching  away.  I 
have  heard  of  bears  gathering  nuts, 
but  this  is  the  first  I have  heard  of 
them  carrying  them  home  in  a bag. — 
DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY—  As 
we  know,  the  red  fox  is  a cautious  and 
suspicious  animal.  So  you  can  imagine 
my  amazement  when  I saw  my  neigh- 
bor’s dog  running  down  through  his 
pasture — not  after  a red  fox,  but  with 
one  in  hot  pursuit. — DGP  R.  D.  Hix- 
son, Ligonier. 
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Fooled 

FOREST  COUNTY- Two  woods- 
wise  hunters  heard  a turkey  gobbling 
in  the  big  woods  during  the  latest  sea- 
son and  decided  to  creep  along  the 
ground  on  their  stomaches  to  get  a lit- 
tle closer  before  calling  the  bird  in. 
After  some  time  and  many  scratches 
on  their  knees  and  elbows,  they  both 
stood  up  and  howled  in  amazement  as 
their  prize  turkey  turned  out  to  be  the 
hydraulic  lift  on  a bulldozer  working 
in  the  woods. — DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 

On  Their  Toes 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  While 
speaking  to  a group  of  third- graders  at 
Hambright  Elementary  School,  the 
discussion  turned  to  deer  antlers,  and 
to  why  deer  have  them.  I explained 
that  the  main  reason  for  antlers  was 
for  fighting  during  the  mating  season, 
and  told  how  the  stronger  bucks  drove 
off  the  weaker  ones  so  that  the  new 
fawns  would  be  strong  and  not  have 
the  bad  traits  of  the  weaker  deer.  I 
then  made  the  mistake  of  asking  if 
anyone  had  any  questions.  A boy  with 
a puzzled  look  on  his  face  asked,  how 
come  there  are  weak  deer  to  fight  the 
strong  ones  if  only  the  strong  ones  get 
to  breed?  I did  manage  to  get  myself 
out  of  that  one,  but  things  are  really 
getting  tough  when  a nine-year-old 
won’t  take  your  word  anymore. — DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Lancaster. 


It  Happens 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— 
While  dressed  in  his  camouflage  out- 
fit, Jim  Tigue,  from  Susquehanna, 
was  trying  to  entice  a gobbler  to 
answer  when  he  noticed  a hawk  flying 
nearby.  He  didn’t  pay  much  attention 
until  he  heard  a scream  directly 
behind  him.  In  a straight  line  with  the 
sun  and  bearing  down  like  a fighter 
plane  was  Mrs.  Hawk.  She  hit  him 
with  such  a blow  to  the  back  of  the 
head  that  it  sent  Jim  to  his  knees.  His 
hat  went  rolling  fifteen  feet  down 
through  the  woods  and  the  last  he  saw 
of  the  hawk  it  was  flying  off  with  the 
camouflage  head  net  he  used  to  cover 
his  hat.  Jim  thinks  she  wanted  the  net 
to  cover  her  nest  and  he  definitely 
doesn’t  want  it  back. — DGP  Donald 
G.  Day,  Hallstead. 


Learning 

I recently  assisted  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  their  third  En- 
virolympics  where  students  from  seven 
schools  competed  in  outdoor  skills 
such  as  wildlife  and  tree  identifica- 
tion, orientation  and  scouting  skills. 
During  the  bird  identification  portion 
I displayed  a mounted  shoveler  and  as 
a hint  I mentioned  that  the  shape  of 
the  bill  was  a clue  to  its  identity.  Some 
of  the  answers  I received  were  shoe- 
horned duck,  shoe-billed  duck,  horn- 
bill  and  spoonbill.  While  displaying  a 
red-tailed  hawk  and  a rough-legged 
hawk,  I mentioned  that  the  color  of 
the  tail  was  clue  to  one  bird’s  iden- 
tity. Just  as  a matter  of  information,  I 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  rough- 
leg  had  much  smaller  talons  than  the 
red-tail  and  fed  primarily  on  small 
rodents.  That  was  all  one  youngster 
needed  to  identify  it  as  a small-footed 
falcon.  Another  group  identified  a 
stuffed  copperhead  skin  as  a python. 
Some  of  the  wildlife  identified  were 
the  ruft  groce,  the  whipper-will  or 
wiper-will  and  the  hooder  marry- 
dancer. — LMO  Stephen  Opet,  Home- 
town, Tamaqua. 
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Deer  Disposal  Rules  Eased 


DRAMATIC  INCREASES  in  vehic- 
ular fuel  costs  coupled  with  ever 
diminishing  outlets  to  handle  deer 
accidentally  killed  on  the  state’s  high- 
ways have  caused  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  a more  liberal  disposal 
policy.  The  Commission  has  also 
adopted  new  regulations  concerning 
the  disposition  of  deer  taken  illegally 
by  poachers  or  destroyed  by  farmers 
for  crop  damage. 

The  operator  or  any  occupant  of  an 
automobile  which  hits  and  kills  a deer 
now  may  claim  the  carcass.  The  opera- 
tor or  any  occupant  of  an  automobile 
which  happens  upon  a deer  acciden- 
tally killed  on  a highway  may  also 
claim  the  carcass.  The  only  require- 
ments are:  the  individual  claiming  the 
deer  must  be  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  or  she  must  report  the 
incident  to  a Game  Commission  offi- 
cer within  24  hours.  The  officer  will 
then  issue  a permit  good  for  up  to  120 
days. 

The  permit  will  indicate  how  the 
deer  will  be  utilized,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  head  and  hide,  and  any 
other  conditions  required  by  the  issu- 
ing officer.  The  deer  is  to  be  retained 
on  the  premises  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  permit  is  issued  unless  otherwise 
provided. 

A slightly  different  policy  will 
govern  disposition  of  deer  which  have 
been  otherwise  accidentally  killed,  or 


A COMMON  SIGHT  along  Pennsylvania’s 
highways  — Game  Commission  personnel 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer. 


have  been  killed  illegally,  or  have 
been  destroyed  for  crop  damage  and 
are  not  retained  by  the  person  doing 
the  shooting. 

If  the  deer  has  been  illegally  or 
accidentally  killed  (other  than  on  a 
highway),  or  destroyed  for  crop  dam- 
age, and  is  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, the  carcass  may  be  given  to  any 
institution,  or  to  any  Pennsylvanian 
the  game  protector  determines  is 
needy.  In  such  instances,  the  game 
protector  will  issue  a permit  valid  for 
up  to  120  days. 

The  permit  will  indicate  how  the 
deer  will  be  utilized,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  head  and  hide,  and  any 
other  conditions  which  may  be  re- 
quired. The  deer  must  be  retained  on 
the  premises  of  the  institution  or  per- 
son to  whom  the  permit  is  issued 
unless  otherwise  provided. 

Deer  unfit  for  human  consumption 
may  be  given  to  any  Pennsylvanian 
for  any  purpose  on  a Commission  per- 
mit valid  up  to  120  days.  The  permit 
will  state  how  the  carcass  is  to  be  used, 
disposition  of  the  head  and  hide,  and 
outline  other  conditions  required  by 
the  issuing  officer.  Again,  the  deer 
must  be  retained  on  the  permittee’s 
premises  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Antlerless  License  Distribution 
Returned  To  Potter  County 


POTTER  COUNTY  1981  antlerless 
deer  licenses  will  be  issued  from 
the  courthouse  at  Coudersport  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Game  Commission.  The  return  to 
Coudersport  was  authorized  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  direct  response 
to  a request  from  the  Potter  County 
commissioners. 

Last  year,  Potter  County  antlerless 
permits  were  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  its  Northcentral  Field  Divi- 
sion office  at  Jersey  Shore  following 
an  incident  in  which  the  county  treas- 
urer was  removed  as  an  issuing  agent 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Recently,  the  Potter  County  com- 


missioners met  with  Game  Commis- 
sion officials  and  an  agreement  was 
developed  whereby  the  physical  dis- 
tribution of  the  1981  permits  would  be 
conducted  from  the  courthouse  at 
Coudersport  with  space  and  personnel 
supplied  by  the  county.  Game  Com- 
mission officers  will  supervise  dis- 
tribution. 

Applications,  which  will  be  received 
by  first  class  mail  on  a first-come- first- 
served  basis,  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Rox  482,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915.  Ap- 
plications for  1981  antlerless  licenses 
will  be  accepted  in  all  counties  begin- 
ning on  Monday,  October  5. 


International  Hunter  Education  Week 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American  Association  of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators,  International  Hunter  Education  Week  was  established. 
During  the  week  of  September  6-12,  each  state  and  the  eleven  Canadian  prov- 
inces are  asking  their  respective  hunter  education  personnel  and  voluntary  in- 
structors to  promote  their  activities  by  conducting  hunter  education  classes, 
instructor  refresher  seminars,  instructor  recruitment,  and  any  other  activity 
that  will  draw  support  for  hunter  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American  and  Canadian  sports- 
men will  alert  not  only  the  hunters,  but  also  the  non-hunters,  too,  that  educa- 
tion is  important  to  maintain  and  manage  our  wildlife  resources  and  hunting 
sports. 


Names  Changed 

The  Game  Commission  has  changed 
the  names  of  two  of  its  facilities  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  nature  of 
the  installations. 

The  Game  Commission  facility  at 
Lake  Pymatuning  in  Crawford  County 
has  been  changed  to  the  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  Formerly, 
it  had  been  called  the  Waterfowl 
Area,  and  prior  to  that  was  known  as 


At  Two  Facilities 

the  Goose  Management  Area. 

The  former  Wild  Turkey  Farm  near 
Barbours,  Lycoming  County,  has 
been  renamed  and  is  now  designated 
as  the  Northcentral  Game  Farm.  The 
facility  is  currently  being  converted  to 
raise  ringneck  pheasants.  When  in  full 
production  by  1984,  it’s  anticipated 
the  farm  will  produce  about  45,000 
birds  annually. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SUMMARY 

1981  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPES,  WOODCOCK 


Open  Seasons 

Daily 

Bag 

Maximum 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

t Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  17 

Dec.  19 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  17 

Dec.  19 

5 

10 

|NO  OPEN  SEASON — King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

‘Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on  October  31 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK,  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOT- 
GUNS PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL.  RIFLES  AND 
PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED.  SHOT  LARGER  THAN  NO.  1 PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING 
ON  SUNDAY. 


WARREN  WANAMAKER  of  Allentown  receives  the  PGC’s  highest  award,  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Award,  from  Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers.  Wanamaker,  who  has  long  been 
active  in  sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  Lehigh  County  area,  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
Kinard  Chapter  of  the  Allentown  Council  of  Telephone  Pioneers  donate  nearly  500  radio 
transmitters  to  the  Game  Commission’s  black  bear  research  program.  These  have  been  of 
vital  importance  in  the  Commission’s  development  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful radio-telemetry  studies  of  the  black  bear  in  North  America. 

Photo  by  CIA  Dick  Fagan 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors -1980 

The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Ralph  J.  Snyder 
Leesport 

Southeast  Division 


Charles  E.  Lohry 
Mechanicsburg 
Southcentral  Division 


George  I.  Sampsel 
White  Deer 
Northcentral  Division 


William  L.  Shutt 
Elysburg 

Northeast  Division 


Samuel  H.  Steingrabe 
Sharon 

Northwest  Division 


Joseph  A.  Cataldi,  Jr. 
Cowansville 
Southwest  Division 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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PGC-L-522  REV  3/81 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders) 

Agent  Write 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Price  Includes  in  Total 

After  Fee  Agents  Fee  Cost  of  License  Sold 


Resident  Adult  1 7-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 8.25 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$60.50 

□ 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.25 

□ 

Archery 

$ 2.20 

□ 

#Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 
Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot.  Grd. 

$ 3.15 

□ 

'Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran  Claim  No. 

Free 

□ 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $.35  POSTAGE 


'Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 

It  Available  from  some  regulated  Shooting  Grounds,  Field  Division  TOTAL 

offices  and  by  mail  only  from  Game  Commission  License  Section. 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence  

City 


(Middle  Initial)  (Last) 


(Street  or  R.F.D.) 
State 


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


(County  of  Residence) 

Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth Sex:  □ Male  □ Female 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 
Under  1 6 years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  must  present  Hunter  Safety  Certificate 

or  prior  hunting  license# 


(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 6)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed 


(License  No  ) (Archery  Lie  No.)  (Muzzle  Loading  Lie  No  ) (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.35  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  Hunters 
under  1 6 years  of  age  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy).  Non-Resident  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  any 
general  small  or  big  game  hunting.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof 
of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


There  is  perhaps  no  animal  more 
popular  than  the  white-tailed  deer.  It 
can  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  most  sea- 
soned hunter  and  can  stop  a casual 
hiker  dead  in  his  tracks.  It  is  the  focus 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cameras, 
firearms,  gasoline  and  other  essentials 
used  to  bring  deer  and  man  closer 
together. 

But  how  much  do  most  of  us  know 
about  the  whitetail  and  its  habits?  The 
quiz  that  follows  will  point  out  some  in- 
teresting characteristics  of  this  fasci- 
nating animal. 

The  questions  are  based  on  informa- 
tion contained  in  one  of  the  newest 
Wildlife  Notes  available  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  — “White- 
Tailed  Deer.”  Thirty  copies  (send  $1.00 
to  cover  postage  and  handling)  of  this 
Wildlife  Note  and  the  following  quiz 
could  combine  for  a good  lesson  on 
deer  biology  and  lots  of  room  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Good  luck! 

Whitetail  Facts 

1.  Which  is  not  a member  of  the  deer 
family  (Cervidae)? 

A.  Moose 

B.  Antelope 

C.  Elk 

D.  Caribou 

2.  Do  deer  have  split-hooves  like  a 
cow  or  single  hooves  like  a horse? 

3.  A deer  could  be  called  a “rumi- 
nant” because  it: 

A.  Grows  and  sheds  antlers  each 
year. 

B.  Has  split  hooves. 


C.  Chews  a cud. 

D.  Has  scent-producing  glands. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  subspecies 
of  whitetails  live  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Northern  Woodland  Whitetail 

B.  Florida  Key 

C.  Virginia  Whitetail 

D.  All  of  the  above 

5.  If  you  stood  next  to  an  average 
adult  buck,  his  shoulder  would  be  next 
to  your  — 

A.  Knee 

B.  Hip 

C.  Waist 

D.  Chest 

6.  What  term  describes  the  type  of 
antler  development  in  a fawn  buck? 

A.  Velvet 

B.  Button 

C.  Spike 

D.  There’s  no  development  during 
the  first  summer. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  is  usually 
the  most  critical  factor  in  determining 
the  size  of  antlers  on  an  adult  buck? 

A.  Age 

B.  Genetics 

C.  Quality  and  quantity  of  food 

D.  Body  weight 

8.  What  approximte  percentage  of 
female  fawns  breed  at  six  months  of 
age? 

A.  05% 

B.  25% 

C.  45% 

D.  65% 

9.  Which  of  the  following  habitats  is 
best  for  deer? 
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A.  Grassland 

B.  Shrubs  and  bushes 

C.  Coniferous  forest 

D.  Deciduous  forest 

10.  What  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  controlling  the  size  of  the 
deer  herd? 

A.  Regulating  the  buck  harvest. 

B.  Harvesting  female  deer. 

C.  Harvesting  male  deer. 

D.  Regulating  the  number  of  general 
licenses. 

11.  T/F  Whitetails  are  color-blind. 

12.  T/F  Fawns  keep  their  white- 
spotted  coats  for  about  a year. 

13.  T/F  Metatarsal  scent  glands 
are  found  between  the  toes. 

14.  T/F  The  deer’s  diet  changes 
with  the  seasons. 

15.  T/F  Clear  cutting,  in  small 
irregular  patches,  offers  numerous 
advantages  for  deer. 


Discussion  (Probes) 

1.  Why  does  the  whitetail  carry  its 
tail  erect  like  a flag  as  it  runs  from 
danger? 

2.  Authorities  tell  us  bucks  can 
weigh  as  much  as  30  percent  more  in 
September,  when  breeding  season  be- 
gins, than  in  December.  If  you  weigh  90 
pounds  now,  and  gained  30  percent, 
how  much  would  you  then  weigh? 

3.  On  an  October  drive  through  the 
mountains,  your  family  spots  a family 
of  five  deer.  Can  you  guess  what  the 
age  and  sex  composition  of  that  deer 
family  might  be? 

4.  How  does  the  sex  ratio  of  fawns 
born  to  very  young  does  compare  to 
that  for  fawns  of  older  does? 


5.  How  does  the  number  of  fetuses 
carried  by  a doe  change  as  the  doe 
grows  older? 

Answers 

1.  B — Antelope  are  not  deer. 

2.  Split-hooves 

3.  C 

4.  A and  C 

5.  B — This  answer  is,  of  course, 
relative  to  an  individual’s  height.  The 
point  is  to  stress  that  deer  are  not  as 
large  as  many  folks  think. 

6.  B 

7.  C 

8.  C 

9.  B 

10.  B 

11.  True 

12.  False 

13.  False 

14.  True 

15.  True 

Probe  Answers 

1.  The  white  tail  might  serve  as  a 
warning  device  to  other  deer  which 
recognize  it  as  a signal  to  take  flight.  It 
might  also  serve  as  a deceptive  lure  to 
a chasing  predator  who  might  focus 
his  attack  on  the  bounding  white  tail 
and  thereby  have  less  chance  of  a suc- 
cessful chase. 

2.  117  pounds. 

3.  The  deer  family  will  probably  con- 
sist of  the  mother  doe,  her  two  young 
fawns,  a yearling  doe  and  her  fawn. 
The  adult  and  yearling  bucks,  however, 
are  probably  not  with  the  group. 

4.  Very  young  does  have  a higher 
percentage  of  male  fawns  than  do 
older  does. 

5.  A greater  percentage  of  older 
does  carry  two  fetuses  than  do 
younger  does;  single  fetuses  are  more 
likely  with  the  latter. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person , association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike , and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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SEPTEMBER  IN  THE  northern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  dropping 
subtle  hints  of  the  approaching 
autumn  season.  After  a hot  dry  sum- 
mer, the  maple  leaves  have  already 
started  to  show  their  color.  With  the 
opening  of  the  archery  deer  season  but 
a month  away,  hunters  are  afield 
observing  deer  and  their  movements, 
and  spotlighting  activity  has  picked  up. 

We  can  expect  our  first  frost  soon  as 
the  night  and  mornings  take  on  a defi- 
nite chill,  reminding  us  of  things  to 
come.  Having  observed  the  food  situa- 
tion in  this  area,  it  would  appear  that 
wildlife  should  fare  pretty  well  this  fall 
heading  into  the  winter  months. 

September  1 — Today  was  Labor  Day 
and  a holiday  — and  also  the  opening 
day  of  dove  season.  I spent  a few  hours 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening 
at  one  of  my  favorite  shooting  areas. 
Although  I had  done  well  here  in  past 
years,  today  was  a real  bust.  There  had 
been  plenty  of  doves  here  ail  summer, 
and  even  a few  days  ago  when  I checked 
the  area,  but  few  today.  Maybe  in  a few 
days  I’ll  get  a chance  to  hunt  the  area 
again. 

September  2 — Today  was  spent  in 
the  office  doing  the  necessary  paper- 
work required  for  the  monthly  reports. 
A never-ending  flow  of  such  paperwork 
goes  along  with  this  job. 

Each  month  we  have  to  file  a report 
on  our  accomplishments  for  each  game 
land.  Since  i have  fourteen  game  lands 
in  my  area,  that  means  fourteen  re- 
ports. Items  to  be  covered  include 
maintenance,  clearing  and  planting  of 
food  plots,  lists  of  what  was  planted 
and  on  how  many  acres.  We  report  on 
forest  improvements  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  seedlings  planted,  border  cuts 
and  thinnings,  and  apple  trees  and 
other  food-producing  shrubs  and  vines 
released  and/or  pruned. 

All  new  construction  and  mainte- 
nance must  also  be  reported.  Some  of 
this  includes  our  work  on  roads,  park- 
ing lots,  bridges,  dams,  ponds,  nesting 
structures,  feeders,  boundary  lines, 
bulletin  boards,  and  gates.  We  also 
report  building  and  grounds  mainte- 
nance, posting  of  signs,  and  what  our 
sharecropping  farmers  are  doing.  We 
report  their  acres  planted  and  har- 
vested, what  grain  was  left  standing  for 


By  Chet  Harris 
Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 


wildlife,  and  how  much  was  received 
by  us  for  our  own  use.  Grain  received 
from  these  farming  operations  is  used 
at  our  game  farms  for  winter  feeding  or 
planted  by  our  food  and  cover  crews. 

A monthly  report  is  also  required  on 
each  farm  game  project,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  my  area.  Information  such 
as  farms  leased  and  mapped,  contacts 
made  with  farmers,  number  of  seed- 
lings delivered,  borders  cut,  and  safety 
zones  established  and  maintained  is 
included  in  this  report. 

A report  is  required  on  each  piece  of 
equipment  such  as  trucks,  tractors, 
road  graders,  bulldozers,  and  chain- 
saws. Information  included  on  these 
reports  includes  number  of  miles 
driven  or  hours  worked,  amount  of  fuel 
and  oil  used  during  the  month,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs,  and  who  used  the 
equipment.  Keeping  accounts  on  nine 
trucks,  six  tractors,  fifteen  chainsaws, 
four  brush  saws,  a bulldozer  and  a 
grader  is  time  consuming  in  itself. 

Other  reports  are  also  completed 
from  time  to  time,  and  additional  cor- 
respondence must  be  taken  care  of.  By 
the  time  my  reports  are  finished  and 
forwarded  to  the  division  office,  I usu- 
ally have  about  IV2  pounds  of  paper- 
work, according  to  my  postal  scale. 

September  5 — The  past  few  days 
were  spent  on  road  maintenance  work 
on  SGL  12.  If  the  weather  cooperates 
we  should  finish  up  here  in  a few 
weeks.  All  the  new  culverts  have  been 
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installed  and  Joe  and  Barry  are  finish- 
ing the  grading,  cleaning  ditches,  and 
raking  the  road.  I gave  them  a list  of 
some  minor  discrepancies  they  should 
correct  before  putting  the  equipment 
away. 

John  and  Jerry  were  finishing  up 
mowing  a few  clover  and  trefoil  plots 
and  would  be  starting  to  work  on  the 
farm  game  project  in  the  next  few  days. 

I checked  a few  ponds  for  waterfowl 
and  observed  some  mallards  and  wood 
ducks.  Apparently  we  had  some  good 
hatches  in  this  area. 

September  8-1  spent  today  check- 
ing road  conditions  on  SGL  36.  A new 
road  built  by  a timber  contractor  would 
be  available  for  our  use  in  the  future. 
Several  iron  pipe  gates  had  to  be  in- 
stalled in  place  of  old  wooden  ones, 
and  I needed  to  decide  which  ones  to 
replace  first. 

September  9 — Checked  construction 
progress  of  the  waterfowl  area  at  SGL 
219  this  morning.  Things  appeared  to 
be  shaping  up  fairly  well  at  this  point. 

This  afternoon  found  me  at  SGL  35 
near  Hallstead,  where  I met  John  Booth 
and  Lee  Harshbarger  from  the  Dallas 
office.  We  had  to  complete  a building 
inspection  report  form.  The  buildings 
here  were  in  good  shape  with  one  ex- 
ception and  we  had  already  made  plans 
for  Russ  and  his  crew  to  repair  and 
paint  it  as  soon  as  they  were  finished 
posting  their  farm  game  projects. 

September  10  — This  morning  I met 
Pete  Adams  on  SGL  36  and  we  checked 
several  areas  where  we’d  be  installing 
the  new  gates.  Sand  and  gravel  would 
have  to  be  hauled  to  each  site  and 
holes  dug  with  the  backhoe.  We  had 
obtained  a concrete  mixer  which  could 
be  operated  by  the  power-takeoff  from 
a tractor.  We’d  have  to  transport  water 
to  each  site  in  55-gallon  drums,  and 
bagged  cement  would  be  used.  Since 
the  sites  are  scattered  around  this 
mountainous  game  land,  miles  apart, 
this  would  be  no  overnight  accomplish- 
ment. 

September  12—  Bill  Bower  met  me  at 
the  courthouse  in  Towanda  this  morn- 
ing for  a hearing  concerning  an  illegal 
deer  case  I helped  him  on  last  year.  It 
seemed  to  go  well,  with  the  judge  re- 


serving his  decision  until  next  week. 

After  a quick  lunch  with  Bill  I headed 
to  SGL  219  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  sharecroppers.  I also 
checked  the  waterfowl  area  construc- 
tion site  to  see  what  was  developing 
there. 

September  78  — Today  found  me  in 
the  office  once  again  working  on  ad- 
ministration duties.  The  past  three 
days  had  been  spent  at  a law  enforce- 
ment workshop  at  the  Genetto  Hotel  in 
Williamsport.  Personnel  from  the  Com- 
mission’s Northeast,  Southcentral,  and 
Northwest  Divisions  attended,  and  per- 
sonnel from  the  other  three  divisions 
were  coming  in  the  following  week. 

Many  changes  and  proposed  changes 
to  the  Game  Law  were  discussed  along 
with  changes  in  legal  procedure.  Pro- 
grams were  also  presented  on  new 
techniques  for  handling  animal  dam- 
age complaints.  We  had  guest  speak- 
ers from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
Red  Cross,  and  Civil  Defense,  and  re- 
ceived updated  information  on  deer 
and  bear  management  programs. 

September  79  — On  SGL  36  early  this 
morning  with  Adams,  Saxer,  and  Stev- 
ens checking  on  gate  construction.  I in- 
formed Pete  that  as  soon  as  Ross  and 
Hardenstine  were  finished  with  the 
farm  game  projects  they  would  be  help- 
ing him  for  a few  days. 

It  was  then  over  to  SGL  12  for  the 
final  inspection  on  the  road  project. 
Hess  and  Harshbarger  were  servicing 
the  equipment  at  the  headquarters, 
relieved  that  we  were  finally  finished. 
For  a few  minutes  we  discussed  their 
next  project,  painting  the  building. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office  I spent 
some  time  on  SGL  239  checking  the 
duck  ponds  and  food  plots,  wood  cut- 
ting areas,  and  sharecroppers.  That 
evening  found  me  out  with  Deputy 
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A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,’’ 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


Hardenstine  on  an  uneventful  tour  of 
night  patrol. 

September  23— This  morning  I picked 
up  Pete  Adams  and  Russ  Newhart  and 
journeyed  to  the  division  office  at 
Dallas.  All  the  land  managers  and  fore- 
man of  the  Northeast  Division  met  with 
our  office  staff  and  Harrisburg  land 
management  people.  The  main  reason 
for  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  a new 
comprehensive  planning  system  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  our  game 
lands.  We  had  the  opportunity  for  input 
and  took  part  in  a good  question  and 
answer  period. 

September  25  — I took  some  time 


today  to  get  onto  some  of  our  smaller 
game  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Bradford  county.  I visited  SGLs  142, 
172,  and  250,  which  lie  between  Wyalus- 
ing  and  New  Albany.  DGP  Ed  Gallew 
reached  me  by  radio  and  requested 
assistance  on  a bear  damage  claim 
later  that  afternoon.  Evidently  a bear 
had  upset  a few  bee  hives  the  night 
before.  That  evening  I attended  a deputy 
training  meeting  for  all  Bradford  County 
deputies. 

September  26—  I met  with  Russ 
Newhart  at  SGL  35  and  we  discussed 
the  building  repairs  and  painting  we 
were  going  to  do  here.  Kasten  and 
Breese  were  already  busy  scraping  off 
the  old  accumulation  of  paint  and  ap- 
plying primer.  We  were  going  to  com- 
pletely renovate  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing and  establish  a workshop  and 
office  area. 

On  my  way  back  to  headquarters  I 
spent  some  time  on  SGL  175  near  New 
Milford.  We  were  planning  to  do  some 
work  here  next  year  and  I wanted  to  get 
an  idea  as  to  what  materials  and  equip- 
ment would  be  needed. 

September  28  — The  Northeast  held 
a division-wide  deputy  training  con- 
ference in  Pittston  today.  All  district 
game  protectors  and  a majority  of  the 
deputies  attended  the  all  day  session. 
A good  program  was  presented  by  the 
division  office  staff  with  assistance 
from  Harrisburg  personnel. 

September  30  — 1 closed  out  the 
month  during  the  past  two  days  by 
checking  on  the  repairs  to  our  back- 
hoe,  construction  at  SGL  219,  and 
building  maintenance  at  SGLs  12  and 
35.  In  between  I spent  time  in  the  office 
doing  more  paperwork  and  making  and 
returning  phone  calls. 


— To  Correct  or  Change  Your  Address  — 
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Code.  Mail  to  GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  DIVISION,  Pennsylvania  Game 
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6 6T)LESSED  IS  he  who  expects 

D nothing,  for  he  shall  never  be 
disappointed.” 

Don’t  ask  me  who  penned  this  ob- 
scure beatitude.  Probably  some  ob- 
scure English  poet  who  spent  his  idle 
hours  slogging  through  brushy  fens 
after  woodcock,  or  missing  easy  shots 
on  driven  game. 

With  hunting  season  almost  upon 
us,  I am  reciting  the  admonition  daily. 
It’s  no  use,  of  course;  I will  enter  this 
year’s  first  bird  cover  just  as  primed 
with  expectations  as  I was  the  autumn 
before. 

For  example,  this  season  I expect  to 
shoot  more  accurately  than  ever  in  the 
past.  (Why  I expect  this,  I don’t 
know;  I haven’t  swung  on  a claybird 
all  summer  and  have  yet  to  memorize 
Robert  Churchill’s  classic  Game 
Shooting,  as  I resolved  to  do  after 
missing  a succession  of  shots  on  grouse 
last  January.) 

This  fall,  too,  I expect  to  train  my 
keen  shooter’s  eye  on  bumper  crops  of 
grouse,  woodcock,  pheasants,  rabbits, 
and  squirrels.  (In  reality,  the  chance 
of  finding  more  game  is  slim  to  non- 
existent; it’s  been  years  since  I did 
any  preseason  scouting,  and  I seem  to 
meet  more  hunters  in  my  favorite 
covers  each  year.) 

More  Hunting 

I expect  to  do  more  hunting  than  in 
years  past.  (I’m  conveniently  ignoring 
several  writing  deadlines,  a stack  of 
unanswered  correspondence,  and  the 
fact  that  I used  up  three  weeks  of 
vacation  on  a Wyoming  backpacking 
trip.) 

I expect  to  make  my  first  double  on 
grouse.  (It’s  more  luck  than  skill  when 
I kill  two  birds  the  same  day — or 
even,  it  might  be  argued  with  some 
justification,  the  same  year — let  alone 
on  the  same  rise.) 

Anyway,  to  really  start  the  juices 
flowing,  I have  dug  out  my  gunning 
vest.  Snugged  in  the  shell  loops  are 
last  year’s  last  rounds,  scheduled  to 
become  this  year’s  first.  I pull  out  my 
gloves,  stiff  from  repeated  rain  soak- 


Chuck  Fergus 


ings  and  scratched  by  greenbriar  and 
raspberry  thorns.  I open  the  game 
pouch  and  find  apple  leaves  still  faintly 
green;  pine  needles;  two  acorns;  half  a 
tooth-marked  Milky  Way;  goldenrod 
fuzz;  corkscrew  grape  tendrils;  milk- 
weed seeds;  a feather  from  a wood- 
cock’s back,  a little  brown  and  black 
plume  with  a ball  of  down  at  its  base; 
and  close  to  a quart  of  unidentifi- 
able detritus.  The  vest  is  redolent  of 
old  orchards,  pine  thickets,  rain,  and 
birds.  Thoroughly  intoxicated,  I hang 
it  back  in  the  closet  as  a new  and 
sumptuous  expectation  of  full  game 
pouches  and  gourmet  wildfowl  din- 
ners begins  to  take  shape  in  my  mind. 

I’m  not  as  glib  as  all  this  suggests, 
however.  In  addition  to  my  optimistic 
expectations,  I have  a whole  slew  of 
more  realistic  ones. 

For  example,  I expect  to  be  out- 
smarted by  game  maybe  twenty-five 
times,  and  to  outsmart  game  maybe 
twice. 

I expect  to  be  drafted  into  pro- 
tracted searches  for  wayward  point- 
ers, setters,  and  beagles. 

I expect  somebody’s  bird  dog  to  eat 
the  woodcock  I have  shot. 

I expect  one  particularly  inquisitive 
fellow  to  try  to  worm  at  least  several 
good  bird  hunting  locations  out  of  me, 
and  I expect  to  put  him  off  in  a man- 
ner more  churlish  than  skillful. 

I expect  to  get  so  flustered  (three 
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grouse  flushing  from  a thicket  will  do 
it  nicely)  that  I drop  a hammer  on  an 
empty  chamber,  forget  which  way  the 
safety  goes,  or  sling  my  shells  on  the 
ground. 

I expect  to  run  out  of  ammunition 
in  an  out-of-the-way  cover  that  usu- 
ally holds  a grouse  or  two  but  today  is 
lousy  with  woodcock. 

I expect  to  come  back  from  a hunt 
and  have  somebody  ask,  “Did  you 
catch  anything?” 

I expect  to  get  turned  around — not 
quite  lost,  but  almost — in  a cold  and 
deepening  dusk. 

I expect  to  run  into  at  least  one 
chap  carrying  the  kind  of  shotgun  I’ll 
never  own  ...  a little  English 
Greener,  a 20-gauge  Model  21  Win- 
chester with  silver  grouse  inlaid  on  the 
receiver,  or  a sliding-barrel  Darne 
with  a one-piece  Circassian  walnut 
stock. 

I expect  to  have  to  ride  in  the  back 
of  a station  wagon  next  to  the  dog  box 
after  the  dog  has  just  rolled  in  week- 
old  bear  dejecta. 

Many  expectations  about  nature 
and  the  wheeling  seasons  are  certain- 
ties, fulfilled  year  after  year. 

I expect  aspen  leaves  to  turn  yellow 
and  flutter  down  well  before  the  oak 
leaves  burnish.  The  deer  to  rut,  the 
bucks  clearing  scrapes  in  the  leaves  (I 
find  them  in  the  same  spots  year  after 
year),  which  they  mark  with  their 
scent  to  hold  willing  does. 

Days  to  Shorten 

I expect  the  days  to  shorten,  and 
frost  to  mow  down  the  weeds.  Ground- 
hogs and  chipmunks  to  retreat  under- 
ground. Woodcock  to  vacate  their 
boggy  haunts  by  the  third  week  in  No- 
vember, letting  me  concentrate  on 
grouse.  (Invariably,  though,  I flush 
an  unpunctual  timberdoodle.  When 
this  happens,  I look  like  an  overanx- 
ious batter  swinging  for  a fastball 
when  the  pitcher  delivered  a slow 
curve:  out  in  front,  off-balance,  and 
sure  to  miss.) 

I can  count  on  a few  outstanding 
days  each  autumn,  days  that  seed 
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themselves  in  my  imagination  to 
spring  up  as  next  year’s  expectations. 
A limit  of  woodcock  in  three  hours’ 
gunning,  after  frosty  northern  nights 
have  driven  down  the  flight  birds.  A 
day  of  shared  precision — two  hunters, 
five  rifle  shots,  five  squirrels.  A clean, 
swift  kill  on  a yearling  doe. 

Special  Days 

Some  days  will  be  special  for  rea- 
sons other  than  game  bagged.  I expect 
some  time  to  catch  an  animal  so  com- 
pletely dead  to  rights  (last  year  it  was 
a squirrel  up  a solitary  sapling  that 
had  shed  its  leaves;  he  looked  sheep- 
ish, dropping  the  nut  he  was  carrying) 
that  I will  crook  the  gun  over  one 
arm,  deliver  a short  lecture  on  the 
importance  of  remaining  unseen,  and 
leave  the  critter  to  ponder  its  great 
good  luck. 

I expect  to  make  a new  friend — a 
friend  of  a friend,  perhaps,  who  joins 
us  for  a day’s  hunt,  or  someone  I pass 
words  with  at  the  edge  of  a bird 
cover,  or  a stranger  who  helps  me 
drag  my  deer  out  of  the  woods  and 
then  vanishes  before  I can  thank  him, 
let  alone  ask  his  name.  Or,  I expect  to 
communicate  with  an  old  friend  in  a 
new  way,  as  when  we  hunt  hard  and 
lose  ourselves  in  the  hunting  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  land,  and  finally 
stop,  turn  to  each  other,  and  see  in 
our  expressions  the  realization  that  we 
would  rather  be  here,  doing  this  sim- 
ple, satisfying  thing,  than  anyplace 
else  we  know. 

I expect  imminent  action:  a mon- 
strous buck  behind  every  laurel  patch, 
a grouse  in  every  blowdown,  a rabbit 
under  every  brushpile.  A strange  and 
contradictory  feeling,  with  the  senses 
on  full  alert  and  the  mind  released  to 
wander. 

I’m  sure  my  senses  will  work  over- 
time this  fall.  I expect  to  smell  gun  oil 
and  powder,  wet  dogs,  leather,  snow, 
mud  in  the  woodcock  covers,  and 
maybe  even  the  woodcock  themselves, 
with  a dun-colored  scent  that  lies 
beneath  the  kinnikinnick  on  bare, 
chalk- spattered  earth. 


I expect  to  hear  murmurous  geese 
and  see  their  lopsided  vees  writhing 
across  the  sky.  To  hear  faraway  shots 
and  the  close,  metered  footfalls  of 
deer.  Taste  tangy  Smokehouse  apples 
off  abandoned  trees.  Feel  wind  and 
chill  and  rain,  to  be  followed  by  the 
warmth  of  fire. 

I expect  to  be  brought  up  short 
by  the  significance  of  insignificant 
things.  Smooth  stones,  tan  and  red 
and  brown,  under  clear  running 
water.  Fog  filling  a valley.  Rainy-day 
crows  huddled  in  bare  trees.  Blood 
on  my  hands:  my  own,  welling  up 
in  briar  furrows,  and  that  of  wild 
animals. 

I expect,  also,  to  confront  a few 
values.  Is  nourishing  my  body  a legiti- 
mate reason  for  taking  a creature’s 
life?  Is  it  better  to  hunt  down  an 
animal  and  kill  it  personally,  quickly, 
competently,  and,  I sometimes  think, 
religiously,  than  it  is  to  kill  by  proxy 
in  the  butcher  shop? 

I expect  to  move  closer  to  answering 
questions  about  life  and  death,  mostly 
about  death,  that  long  have  troubled 
me.  Something  about  the  honesty  of 
the  act  of  hunting  permits  me  to  pose 
these  questions.  I suspect  they  can 
never  really  be  answered,  but  simply 
asking  them  is  often  a comfort. 

What  would  life  be  like  without  ex- 
pectations? Safe,  I suppose,  and  dull. 
No  disappointments,  but  no  ecstasies. 
We  would  cud-chew  from  cradle  to 
grave  without  ever  knowing  the  joy  of 
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bringing  to  completion  something 
hoped  for  or  planned. 

Maybe  one  reason  we’re  still  around 
to  be  hunters  full  of  September  expec- 
tations is  that  the  first  furtive  pri- 
mates who  dropped  out  of  the  trees 
had  expectations  beyond  simply 
avoiding  swifter,  stronger  animals 
and  subduing  weaker  ones.  Oppos- 
able thumbs  and  stereoscopic  color  vi- 
sion helped.  But  perhaps  the  notion 
that  something  existed  beyond  the 
here  and  now,  and  that  it  could  be  an 
improvement,  helped  us  get  where  we 
are  today. 

All  of  which  may  have  little  to  do 
with  expecting  a grouse  to  rocket  out 
of  a grape  tangle,  although  I like  to 
think  it  may. 

These  were  my  thoughts  one  day 
last  November  when  I stood  on  the 
edge  of  a five- acre  crabapple  patch 
with  great,  hanging  banners  of  grapes 
and  a partner  on  the  other  side  of  the 
confused  vegetation  and  a dog  some- 
where in  between. 

The  dog  was  ostensibly  a pointer 
and  a retriever,  but  it  seemed  to  func- 
tion better  as  a long-range  spaniel, 
flushing  grouse  well  out  in  front 


where  we  did  not  have  to  waste  am- 
munition missing  them.  Earlier,  I had 
rousted  a bird  myself,  and  by  some 
fluke  knocked  it  down.  The  dog’s 
expression  suggested  it  might  eat  the 
bird,  so  I hurried  over  and  fetched  it 
myself. 

Even  with  the  dog’s  help,  I still  ex- 
pected to  fill  my  two-bird  limit.  Step- 
ping carefully,  I conducted  my  own 
hunt  along  the  edge  of  the  crabapples. 
The  muted  flushing  of  distant  birds 
told  me  the  dog  was  hard  at  work. 

Ahead,  a tall  tree  had  pitched  over 
in  a storm,  dragging  down  vines  and 
uprooting  shrubs.  I expected  a grouse 
to  be  sitting  somewhere  in  the  tangle. 
I expected  it  to  flush  and  fly  dead 
away  from  me  down  the  corridor  left 
by  the  fallen  tree.  I expected  to  knock 
it  galley  west  with  the  improved  cylin- 
der barrel  of  my  shotgun. 

As  I stood  looking  down  the  open- 
ing, I heard  the  roar  of  wings.  The 
grouse  powered  up.  It  turned  and 
flew  straight  toward  me,  flaring  to 
miss  my  head. 

I ducked,  stumbled,  spun,  and 
threw  up  the  gun.  I expected  to  miss 
with  both  barrels,  and  did. 


MRS.  PATTI  GREGORY,  right,  of  Somerset,  presents  $200  donation  to  CIA  Dick  Fagan,  rep- 
resenting the  Game  Commission,  as  Mrs.  Sylvia  Herr,  Maytown,  watches.  Contribution 
came  from  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  made  during  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Allied  Orders  of  the  G.A.R.,  at  York  in  June.  As  the  organiza- 
tion’s Patriotic  Instructor,  Mrs.  Gregory  raised  the  funds  through  the  sale  of  jellies  to 
donate  to  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program. 

Photo  by  DGP  John  Martin 


BOWHUNTER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  group  follows  a simulated  blood  trail  at  the  South- 
ern Chester  County  Sportsmen’s  Assoc,  grounds.  Photo  by  Andrew  Uhler. 


A test  of  woodsmanship  . . . 

Taking  The  Trail 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Perhaps  not  enough  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  more  mun- 
dane business  of  tracking  down  an 
animal  after  it  is  struck  by  an  arrow. 
And  yet,  properly  approached,  trail- 
ing of  the  game  has  an  anticipatory 
fascination  almost  equal  to  the  total 
thrill  of  developing  and  experiencing 
a scenario  for  the  successful  shot.  Now 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  into  play 
the  best  woodsmanship  of  which  you 
are  capable. 

Of  course,  if  the  animal  goes  down 
within  sight,  you  need  only  a short 
script  to  follow  to  be  relatively  certain 
of  complete  success.  But  the  total  play 
is  not  finished  until  you  stand  beside 
your  quarry  and  can  claim  the  some- 
times emotionally  mixed  victory  that 
your  effort  has  produced.  Since  for 
our  purposes  here  in  the  state  of  Penn- 


sylvania the  quarry  is  going  to  be  a 
deer,  all  future  references  pertain  to 
the  white-tailed  deer.  Actually,  the 
approach  is  quite  similar  regardless  of 
the  species  you  are  seeking  and  wher- 
ever it  is  taken. 

One  of  three  general  situations  is 
presented  after  you  have  made  a suc- 
cessful shot  on  a deer.  The  first  two 
we  can  dispense  with  here  quite  easily 
although  some  common  sense  precau- 
tions are  in  order. 

In  the  most  obvious  situation,  the 
animal  goes  down  directly  from  a shot 
to  the  brain  or  into  the  spinal  column. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  such  shots 
should  be  deliberate.  From  most 
angles,  there  is  too  much  risk  of  dam- 
aging, but  not  necessarily  fatal,  hits. 
Few  archers  can  make  these  shots  con- 
sistently under  field  conditions.  Most 
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such  hits  are  more  by  accident  than  by 
plan.  But  they  do  happen.  And  they 
are  immediately  effective.  The  deer 
may  no  more  than  quiver  after  being 
struck,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  trophy  is  yours. 
Nevertheless,  a quick  but  cautious  ap- 
proach is  in  order.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  sign  of  life,  a second  arrow  is 
indicated.  If  for  any  reason  the  first 
arrow  only  temporarily  incapacitated 
the  deer,  the  second  is  insurance  that 
should  it  suddenly  jump  up  and  run 
away,  it  won’t  go  far. 

Since  an  arrow  normally  kills  by 
hemorrhage,  there  is  usually  no  need 
to  use  a knife  to  make  certain  the  car- 
cass will  bleed  properly.  In  this  first 
example  blood  letting  is  advisable. 
The  deer  died  from  nerve  involvement 
rather  than  the  usual  hemorrhage. 
There  is  not  much  more  to  it  except  to 
place  your  tag  on  the  animal. 

In  the  second  situation,  the  deer 
drops  within  visual  range  of  the 
hunter.  Considerably  more  caution  is 
in  order.  Even  though  you  can  see  the 


animal,  a short  wait  might  be  advis- 
able. If  the  deer  was  not  unduly 
alarmed  at  the  shot,  it  may  not  even 
be  aware  of  your  presence.  It  could 
have  lain  down  just  to  rest  and  re- 
assess in  the  knowledge  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  but  it  just  has  not 
figured  it  out.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  a deer  feels  very  little 
when  struck  by  an  arrow  in  most  in- 
stances. Consequently,  it  is  only  doing 
within  your  visual  range  what  it  will 
do  in  any  event,  sooner  or  later,  after 
receiving  a mortal  wound. 

When  there  is  involvement  only 
with  the  circulatory  system  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  will  not  be  rendered  immobile 
until  it  has  lost  a significant  amount  of 
blood.  So,  even  though  everything 
seems  to  be  in  your  favor,  it  is  well  to 
watch  the  animal  for  a time  to  make 
certain  there  is  no  movement.  Other- 
wise an  overeager  approach  may  send 
it  farther  in  its  death  flight — to  your 
detriment.  Even  when  you  do  decide 
everything  is  favorable,  a cautious  ap- 
proach with  bow  at  the  ready  should 


WHEN  TAKING  A TRAIL,  three  hunters  including  the  one  who  made  the  shot  are  enough  to 
do  the  job;  more  hunters  add  noise  and  tend  to  obliterate  sign. 
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be  made.  Again,  if  there  is  the  slight- 
est suspicion  in  your  mind  that  the 
animal  is  not  dead,  a second  shot 
should  be  made. 

The  two  previous  situations  are 
much  easier  to  handle  than  the  more 
common  one  we  are  about  to  discuss. 
They  are  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  usual  situation  which  develops 
is  that  you  make  what  you  believe  to 
be  a good  hit,  but  the  deer  is  not  vis- 
ibly down.  No  matter  how  certain  you 
are  of  a fatal  hit,  you  could  be  mis- 
taken. Most  of  us  have  been  fooled  by 
our  vision  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
this  is  quite  possible  under  the  stress  of 
a shot  at  a deer. 

After  the  shot,  especially  if  you 
believe  it  was  a good  one,  your  ap- 
proach to  the  spot  where  the  hit  was 
made  should  be  as  cautious  as  ap- 
proaching a deer  that  you  can  see  is 
down.  The  truth  is,  your  quarry 
might  actually  be  down  within  easy 
hearing  distance.  Any  carelessness  on 
your  part  at  this  point  may  cost  you 
hours  of  trailing  at  best,  or  a lost 
trophy  at  worst.  If  the  deer  hears  you 
tramping  about,  it  may  draw  on  its 
remaining  energy  to  hightail  it 
toward  the  next  county. 

If  you  can’t  find  any  blood  or  hair 
at  the  spot,  don’t  assume  anything. 
The  last  deer  I recovered  ran  100 
yards  over  snow  without  losing  one 
drop  of  blood  externally!  I began  to 
disbelieve  my  eyes  until  I found  a 
handful  of  hair  where  the  hit  had 
been  made. 

Feel  Positive 

Okay.  You  feel  positive  you  scored  a 
hit,  or  there  is  blood  to  indicate  that  a 
venison  dinner  is  in  the  offing.  What 
you  do  next  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  shot. 

If  you  are  alone,  mark  the  spot  well 
and  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do 
for  the  next  hour  to  keep  you  away 
from  that  blood  trail.  If  rain  or  snow 
is  approaching,  or  starting,  you  may 
need  to  cut  that  hour  down  to  the  next 
minute.  Or  if  it  is  close  to  quitting 


WHEN  NECESSARY  to  mark  trail,  biode- 
gradable material  such  as  facial  tissue  is 
useful.  It  weighs  almost  nothing,  is  highly 
visible,  and  quickly  disintegrates  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  soil. 

time,  approaching  darkness  may  force 
your  hand. 

If  you  are  alone,  it  most  likely 
means  you  are  hunting  near  home. 
You  may  wish  to  go  for  help  if  it  is 
available.  If  you  suspect  that  you  have 
a paunch  shot,  you  may  even  wish  to 
wait  until  the  following  morning  to 
recover  your  animal  if  the  weather  is 
cold  enough  to  preserve  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  follow 
the  trail  a few  yards  and  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  animal  is  bleeding 
profusely,  you  may  prefer  to  wait  a 
reasonable  time  and  then  set  out  on 
the  trail.  It  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  your  deer  in  the  next  50  to  100 
yards.  But  if  the  trail  gets  tough,  your 
entire  plan  may  need  to  be  adjusted. 

If  you  are  hunting  with  one  or  more 
companions,  you  should  have  an  es- 
tablished set  of  signals  so  that  you  can 
call  for  help.  But  no  shouting  should 
be  done  in  that  immediate  area  until 
you  have  endured  your  planned  wait. 

Whatever  plan  you  choose,  before 
you  implement  it,  mark  trail.  You 
should  have  some  way  of  identifying 
the  exact  spot  at  which  the  arrow 
struck  the  deer  as  well  as  the  exact 
bearing  the  animal  took  after  the  hit. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  mixed  up  in  your 
directions  even  if  you  don’t  leave  the 
area  temporarily  before  taking  the 
trail. 
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WHEN  SNOW  COVERS  GROUND,  trailing  a wounded  deer  is  comparatively  easy,  but  the 
job  still  requires  close  attention  to  detail. 


If  you  are  hunting  with  a group, 
notify  somebody  of  your  situation. 
You  may  then  wish  to  remain  at  the 
spot  until  the  actual  trailing  is  to  be 
done.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
rest  of  the  group  cannot  continue 
hunting  elsewhere  until  you  are  ready 
to  start  tracking  your  animal.  You 
may  have  many  volunteers  willing  to 
assist,  but  my  suggestion  is  that  you 
have  no  more  than  two  in  addition  to 
yourself  to  follow  the  trail.  Large 
groups  tend  to  be  noisy  and  can  oblit- 
erate sign. 

Biodegradable  Material 

If  you  are  alone,  it  is  hoped  you  will 
have  some  type  of  biodegradable 
material  such  as  toilet  or  facial  tissue 
to  mark  the  last  evidence  of  blood  if 
the  trail  becomes  difficult  to  follow.  If 
you  have  assistance,  one  person  can  be 
stationed  at  the  last  sign  of  the  hit 
until  the  trail  can  again  be  discerned. 

What  can  the  blood  trail  tell  us? 

It  isn’t  going  to  tell  us  nearly  as 
much  as  many  “experts”  would  like  us 
to  believe.  Most  badly  wounded  deer 
will  go  downhill,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. The  amount  of  blood  in  evi- 
dence is  only  a clue  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  The  previous  example  of  the 
deer  that  went  100  yards  without  any 
sign  of  bleeding  despite  a severe  and 


mortal  wound  is  an  example.  A 
wounded  animal  may  follow  a herd 
up  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain 
for  a time  until  its  injury  forces  it  to 
bed  down  or  drop  to  a lower  eleva- 
tion. Eventually  a badly  wounded 
deer  will  probably  head  for  water. 
But  its  familiar  drinking  spot  may  be 
far  away  from  the  direction  of  its 
flight. 

We  do  know  that  frothy  bright 
blood  indicates  a lung  shot.  If  it  is  a 
good  hit,  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  look 
far.  Bright  spurting  or  spraying  blood 
indicates  a major  artery  has  been  sev- 
ered, but  there  are  many  minor  arter- 
ies in  any  mammal.  Very  dark  blood 
likely  indicates  venous  bleeding  or  a 
hit  in  the  paunch.  But,  depending 
upon  the  angle  of  penetration,  the 
arrow  may  have  moved  on  into  a 
more  vital  area. 

As  with  everything  else  in  nature, 
we  deal  mostly  in  generalities  and 
probabilities.  Possibly  the  most  im- 
portant indication  of  a blood  trail  is 
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simply  that  the  deer  has  been  hit  by 
an  arrow. 

A relatively  superficial  wound  may 
sometimes  cause  substantially  more 
visibility  than  a deep,  mortal  injury. 
Such  wounds  tend  to  stop  bleeding 
after  a time,  and  the  deer  is  home 
free.  Many  bow  hunters  are  con- 
vinced that  they  have  a deer  down 
somewhere  nearby  because  of  what 
appears  to  be  a heavy  loss  of  blood. 
Actually,  a little  blood  will  go  a long 
way. 

Implications  of  Blood  Loss 

The  late  Homer  “Dutch”  Wambold 
was  the  first  to  my  knowledge  to  delve 
deeply  for  bow  hunters  into  the  impli- 
cations of  blood  loss  in  a deer.  In  his 
book,  Bowhunting  for  Deer , he  quoted 
various  medical  authorities  who  state 
that  about  eight  percent  of  the  deer’s 
weight  is  made  up  of  blood.  Wam- 
bold, and  William  Wadsworth  in  his 
Bowhunting  Deer,  say  these  medics 
indicate  that  a deer  will  die  if  it  loses 
about  one-third  of  its  total  blood 
volume. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  blood 
on  a trail  is  only  a probable  indication 
of  how  badly  the  deer  is  wounded. 
Almost  all  of  the  blood  loss  may  be 
internal,  depending  upon  the  angle  of 
penetration.  A high  hit  traveling 
downward  may  produce  a fatal 
wound,  but  external  bleeding  may  be 
minimal  if  there  is  incomplete  pene- 
tration. The  animal  will  probably 
drop  long  before  internal  bleeding 
rises  to  the  orifice  created  by  the 
arrow. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  presenta- 
tions in  the  Bowhunter  Education 
Program  course  is  that  of  laying  a trail 
with  simulated  blood  for  long  dis- 
tances through  woods  and  open  fields 
with  only  a small  fraction  of  a pint. 
Wambold  used  beef  blood  laced  with 
citrate  of  soda  to  avoid  coagulation. 
Those  presenting  the  Bowhunter  Edu- 
cation Program  course  use  a mixture 
of  red  dye  and  glycerin  to  provide  a 
most  realistic  simulation.  A pint  of 
this  mixture,  less  than  a fatal  blood 
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loss  in  a 100-pound  deer,  will  lay  an 
easy  to  follow  trail  for  several  hun- 
dred yards. 

One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when 
trailing  a deer  is  that  the  animal  may 
often  be  found  near  a point  at  which 
sign  is  no  longer  visible.  Consequently, 
any  time  the  sign  disappears  com- 
pletely, ever  widening  circles  should 
be  made  to  either  pick  up  the  trail 
again  or  find  the  deer. 

Each  circumstance  will  be  some- 
what different,  but  unraveling  the 
trail  of  a deer  that  has  been  hit  calls 
upon  abilities  that  should  become  a 
part  of  every  bowhunter’s  skill.  It  is 
also  a responsibility  that  we  all  have 
to  face  up  to. 
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The 

Hunter's 

Shotgun 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THOUGH  DON  and  his  son  Tim  are  about 
the  same  height,  differences  in  face  width, 
neck  length  and  body  build  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  same  gun  to  fit  both  of  them 
perfectly. 


I REMEMBER  THE  agonizing  hours 
and  days  I put  in  waiting  for  my 
first  new  shotgun  to  arrive,  way  back 
in  1937.  It  was  offered  as  a pre-hunt- 
ing season  special,  but  to  get  a 20- 
gauge,  I had  to  wait  two  weeks.  To  a 
16- year-old  boy,  each  day  is  as  long  as 
a week. 

When  the  neat  little  Stevens  20- 
gauge  double  was  finally  mine,  I hur- 
ried out  to  the  backyard  and  swung  it 
on  imaginary  rabbits  and  grouse  for  a 
full  hour.  Finally,  my  brother  Dan 
asked  if  the  gun  fit  me.  Right  then,  it 
wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference  if 
the  gun’s  stock  was  16  inches  long,  I’d 
have  claimed  it  was  a perfect  fit.  The 
ordeal  I had  gone  through  to  scrape 
up  the  $19.95  it  cost  would  have  made 
the  gun  fit. 

Good  fortune  smiled  on  me;  the 
new  20- gauge  did  match  my  physical 
requirements,  and  just  owning  any 
new  shotgun  in  that  depressed  time 
was  enough  satisfaction  to  meet  all 


the  psychological  requirements.  Dur- 
ing a period  of  over  two  decades,  I 
killed  a lot  of  game  with  the  double.  I 
suppose  since  the  two- barrel  outfit 
was  my  first  gun,  it’s  a good  reason  for 
having  a real  affinity  for  side-by-sides 
and  over-unders. 

The  two-barrel  shotgun  makes 
sense  to  me  simply  from  a practical 
standpoint.  It’s  the  only  design  where 
the  hunter  can  have  two  separate  guns 
in  one  stock  without  doing  anything 
more  complicated  than  moving  a 
selector  switch  in  the  case  of  a gun 
with  a single  trigger.  Personally,  I still 
favor  the  two-trigger  design.  I find  it 
easier  and  quicker  to  select  a barrel  on 
the  double-trigger  shotgun  than  try- 
ing to  remember  instantly  which  way 
the  selector  goes  for  the  barrel  I want 
to  shoot. 

Due  to  the  economy  of  that  period 
my  new  double,  like  all  other  shot- 
guns, had  to  serve  all  purposes.  Rela- 
tively few  hunters  owned  two  shot- 
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guns.  I lived  in  a rural  area  made  up 
of  small  farms.  Small  game  was  not 
abundant  but  there  were  sufficient 
rabbits,  grouse,  quail,  and  squirrels  to 
make  hunting  worthwhile  as  a supple- 
mentary food  supply.  Since  this  was 
the  reason  many  families  in  my  area 
hunted,  the  shotgun  was  a means  to 
an  end  if  that  makes  sense.  One  shot- 
gun had  to  serve  an  entire  family,  and 
I often  hunted  with  groups  where 
brothers  took  turns  in  carrying  the 
scatter  gun. 

Buying  a shotgun  for  pure  psycho- 
logical reasons  was  not  a common 
practice  in  that  era.  The  shotgun  was 
somewhat  of  a family  heirloom.  I re- 
call shotguns  that  were  being  used  by 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  and  it 
was  next  to  heresy  to  even  think  of  re- 
placing a shotgun  that  was  part  of  a 
family. 

It’s  fair  to  say  that  prior  to  World 
War  II,  most  shotguns  fell  into  the 
all-purpose  class.  Power  played  an 
important  role  even  back  then.  High- 
brass  shells,  large  shot,  and  long,  full 
choke  tubes  were  in  vogue.  When  I 
purchased  a box  of  Peters  Victor  num- 
ber 6 shot,  an  old-timer  shook  his 
head  in  disbelief.  He  finally  blurted 
out  that  low-brass  shells  and  tiny 
number  6 shot  wouldn’t  kill  anything, 
and  they  shouldn’t  even  be  made.  On 
top  of  that,  the  20-gauge  was  only  for 
quail,  or  so  he  claimed. 

The  situation  has  changed  during 
the  last  score  of  years.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  from  the  conventional 
small  game  hunter  to  the  specialist. 
Admittedly,  in  the  gaslight  era  some 
hunters  more  or  less  specialized  on  one 
type  of  game,  but  only  a handful 
bought  a shotgun  for  just  one  species. 
Today,  there  is  the  dove  shooter,  the 


grouse  buff,  the  ringneck  fan,  and 
guys  like  me  who  still  get  high  blood 
pressure  listening  to  the  cries  of  a 
beagle  trailing  a wily  cottontail.  It’s 
not  the  same  ballgame  today. 

Attitudes  have  changed  drastically, 
too.  Available  hunting  time  has  been 
reduced  for  the  majority  of  small 
game  hunters,  along  with  a decrease 
in  small  game  populations.  Urbaniza- 
tion, work  schedules,  and  coping  with 
a fast-moving  society  are  a few  of  the 
things  that  have  helped  make  the 
small  game  specialist.  With  more 
money  available,  guns  aren’t  cher- 
ished as  in  years  gone  by;  many  new 
guns  are  purchased  just  to  fill  a need 
or  satisfy  a whim. 

In  Step  with  Modem  Ways 

The  old  Lefever  double  from  grand- 
dad’s day  doesn’t  get  the  attention  it 
once  did.  I have  to  admit  my  Stevens 
double  with  all  its  nostalgic  past 
doesn’t  have  the  same  appeal  it  once 
had.  Not  that  my  Ithaca  SKB  20  over- 
under  has  anything  more  to  offer  bal- 
listically,  nor  am  I price  conscious. 
It’s  just  that  most  of  us  have  fallen  in 
step  with  the  modern  way  of  thinking. 
We  are  more  knowledgeable  ballisti- 
cally,  and  many  of  the  old  myths  have 
been  swept  away.  The  old-timer  with 
his  high-brass  number  4 shot  didn’t 
have  any  significant  advantage  over 
my  low-brass  number  6 shot  Peters 
Victor  for  average  shots;  he  had  been 
misled  into  thinking  low  brass  meant 
low  velocity. 

I’m  not  building  a case  to  prove 
that  the  hunter  with  just  one  shotgun 
isn’t  fully  equipped  for  all  types  of 
small  game  shooting.  It’s  just  that  I’ve 
learned  over  the  years  the  shotgun 
should  be  mated  to  the  game  hunted. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  decide  that  a 
separate  shotgun  is  needed  for  each 
species  hunted.  We  live  in  an  affluent 
era,  but  not  that  affluent. 

I hunt  every  species  of  small  game, 
but  I’ve  admitted  my  first  love  is  rab- 
bit hunting.  For  this  reason,  I want 
my  shotgun  to  be  rabbit  oriented. 
This  calls  for  short  barrels,  little 
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choke,  and  a good  bit  of  drop.  The 
gun  should  be  short  in  total  length 
and  not  too  heavy.  I reduce  stock 
length  to  13%  inches  from  the  trigger’s 
face  to  the  end  of  the  butt  pad.  That’s 
nearly  an  inch  under  standard  mea- 
surement, but  that’s  my  requirement. 

I do  not  like  high-comb  stocks  for 
rabbit  hunting.  Consequently,  the 
word  “drop”  spells  rabbit  gun  in  my 
book.  Trap  guns  and  wing-shooting 
guns  are  designed  to  shoot  high, 
which  is  a plus  for  the  bird  shooter. 
The  rabbit  buff  is  firing  downhill  so  to 
speak.  When  the  shotgun  nestles  into 
my  shoulder’s  pocket,  I want  to  be 
looking  on  an  even  plane  directly 
down  the  barrel  from  rear  to  front.  If 
the  eye  aligns  on  the  barrel  midway 
when  the  face  is  on  the  comb,  the 
comb  is  too  high  and  the  shot  will  go 
high,  which  doesn’t  make  a rabbit 
gun  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

IT’S  BEEN  many  years  since  Lewis  used 
this  old  Central  Arms  12-gauge,  but  its  drop 
at  heel -excessive  by  today’s  standards, 
according  to  many  — was  perfect  for  rabbit 
shooting. 


A number  of  skilled  shotgunners 
may  take  issue  with  me  on  the  drop 
issue.  Times  have  changed  the  physi- 
cal configuration  of  the  shotgun. 
Years  back,  the  shotgun  carried  a 
short  stock  with  considerable  drop 
which  is  about  180-degrees  opposite 
from  today’s  shotgun  designer.  The 
modern  products  boast  a stock  that 
often  runs  out  beyond  14  inches,  with 
far  less  drop  at  the  heel  and  comb. 
Some  highly  regarded  shotgun  experts 
have  declared  this  is  the  way  a shot- 
gun should  be  built,  and  the  manufac- 
turers agree. 

They  base  their  thinking  on  ques- 
tionable statistics  that  say  today’s 
hunter  is  larger  in  stature,  has  a 
longer  neck,  and  wears  far  less  hunt- 
ing clothes.  Maybe  the  bare  statistics 
are  correct,  and  hunters  ranging  from 
about  20  to  50  years  of  age  may  not 
have  trouble  with  such  standard 
measurements,  but  I can’t  buy  this 
completely.  From  all  the  gun  testing 
I’ve  done  with  other  shooters,  I still 
have  strong  feelings  that  short  stocks 
are  not  relics  from  the  past. 

I related  in  a column  recently  how 
a stock  that  measured  over  14  inches 
caused  me  to  miss  a rabbit.  It’s  true  I 
did  have  a fairly  heavy  hunting  coat 
on,  since  the  temperature  was  in  the 
high  teens.  The  coat  may  have  been 
part  of  the  problem,  but  as  I near  the 
60-year  mark,  no  shotgun  with  a stock 
that  long  fits  me  anytime  of  the  year. 
Secondly,  I can’t  fully  accept  the 
theory  that  all  modern  hunters  have 
thin  faces,  long  necks,  and  height  ap- 
proaching that  of  a professional  bas- 
ketball player. 

Ludicrous 

This  unilateral  approach  on  stock 
length  is  ludicrous.  It  offers  the  same 
degree  of  common  sense  as  would  a 
car  manufacturer  who  installed  all 
front  seats  in  a solid  position  to  fit 
only  tall  people.  Sure  the  rest  of  us 
could  slide,  hunch,  or  use  gadgets  to 
make  the  seat  fit,  but  the  cries  of 
anguish  would  be  long  and  loud.  The 
trouble  with  the  long  shotgun  stock  is 


that  few  hunters  are  aware  it  is  a basic 
shooting  problem. 

It’s  easy  to  advise  shortening  a too- 
long  stock,  but  this  isn’t  a simple  task 
nor  is  it  inexpensive.  I go  right  back 
to  the  car  manufacturer  who  only 
primes  the  cars  with  gray  paint  and 
says  the  purchaser  can  paint  it  any 
color  afterwards.  Shelling  out  extra 
cash  for  something  the  builder  should 
have  taken  care  of  is  asking  too  much. 

Not  Just  In  Inches 

There  is  much  ado  over  the  fit  of 
the  shotgun,  and  I have  to  follow  the 
experts  in  saying  that  it  is  the  para- 
mount factor  for  good  field  shooting. 
The  scattergun  must  fit  the  hunter — 
man,  woman,  or  youngster.  That 
alone  is  support  for  my  belief  that  one 
length  of  stock  can’t  be  right  for  all. 
Yet,  I must  deviate  from  the  experts 
and  say  that  the  fit  of  a shotgun 
doesn’t  come  in  just  measurements  in 
inches.  There  is  another  side. 

How  to  know  or  tell  when  a shot- 
gun fits  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous articles  by  writers  who  have  spent 
lifetimes  testing  shotguns.  From 
Churchill,  the  famous  English  gun- 
maker,  to  some  of  our  best  modern 
gun  writers,  this  touchy  subject  has 
been  approached  from  a hundred 
angles.  To  some  degree,  all  this  mass 
of  words  was  aimed  in  the  direction 
of  measurement  in  inches — inches  of 
length,  inches  of  comb  height,  inches 
of  drop.  Good  as  it  was,  there  has 
never  been  a solid  answer. 

Maybe  I’d  be  wise  to  describe  “fit” 
as  an  ambiguous  definition  of  an  ab- 
solute that  is  indescribable.  That  of 
course  doesn’t  make  much  sense,  but 
it  does  vent  the  frustration  faced  by  a 
gunwriter  attempting  to  explain  what 
shotgun  fit  is.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric 
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JOHN  COLEMAN’S  favorite  smoothbore  for 
all  upland  hunting  long  has  been  his  old 
Model  12  Winchester  16-gauge.  For  grouse 
in  the  grapevines  or  rabbits  in  the  thickets, 
it  does  the  job. 

that  has  been  put  forth,  it  all  boils 
down  to  several  fundamentals. 

I believe  the  fit  of  a shotgun  is  not 
instantly  recognizable.  The  butt  pad 
may  rest  in  the  crook  of  the  elbow 
with  the  index  finger  having  ample 
working  room  at  the  trigger.  The  eyes 
may  fall  naturally  over  the  sighting 
plane,  assuring  proper  comb  height. 
The  butt  pitch  may  appear  to  give  the 
correct  vertical  hold  when  the  gun  is 
shouldered.  If  all  these  necessary  in- 
gredients shine  forth,  what  else  could 
there  be? 

True,  stock  length,  drop,  comb 
height,  pitch,  and  even  thickness  of 
pistol  grip  and  comb  play  vital  roles  in 
the  fit  of  a shotgun  for  a particular  in- 
dividual, but  they  are  just  the  physi- 
cal part  of  this  complex  recipe.  One 
ingredient  seldom  mentioned  is  time 
— that  period  of  days,  weeks,  or 
months  needed  for  blending  the  gun 
to  the  hunter.  A pair  of  boots  might 
be  the  right  size  and  even  feel  com- 
fortable while  walking  on  a carpeted 
floor,  but  it  will  require  many  trips 
afield  before  the  boots  “set”  to  the 
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BOB  PICK  of  Apollo  likes  his  L.C.  Smith 
double  for  fast  shooting.  Its  short  overall 
length  and  field  stock  make  it  a natural 
pointer. 


MODEL  51  ITHACA  autoloader  is  just  the 
ticket  for  the  kind  of  shooting  Ray  Bowser 
of  Craigsville  finds  in  his  area.  It  was  per- 
fect for  this  rooster. 


feet.  This  is  just  as  true  with  the  shot- 
gun. 

A case  in  point  I’ve  used  before  tells 
of  the  hunter  with  an  old  12-gauge 
single  shot.  Cumbersome  and  heavy, 
it  gave  the  appearance  of  a boat  oar, 
but  in  this  man’s  hands  it  spoke  with 
authority.  Yet,  the  hunter  complained 
of  its  appearance,  its  short  stock, 
heavy  barrel,  and  tight  choke.  This 
went  on  for  a dozen  seasons  before  a 
new  pump  laid  the  old  12  to  rest.  But 
although  the  new  pump  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  the  single,  it  never 
replaced  it.  The  hunter  had  yearned  a 
dozen  years  for  a longer  stock,  a 
lighter  gun,  a barrel  with  less  choke, 
and  now  he  had  it.  But  something  was 
missing.  Could  it  have  been  that  the 
battered  single  shot  fit  the  hunter 
regardless  of  its  lack  of  proper  physi- 
cal dimensions?  Who  knows  for  cer- 
tain? 

No  Two  Identical 

What  shotgun  is  right?  If  I had  that 
answer,  I would  have  been  able  to 
explain  the  term  “shotgun  fit.”  How- 
ever, I am  sure  of  one  thing:  the  shot- 
gun that  is  right  for  you  may  not  con- 
form to  an  establish  set  of  criteria.  Use 


two  shotguns  with  identical  measure- 
ments, and  it’s  very  likely  that  one 
will  feel  better  than  the  other.  Per- 
haps this  can  be  explained  by  saying 
no  two  shotguns  have  identical  meas- 
urements in  every  respect.  But  I’m 
convinced  the  fit  of  a shotgun  goes 
beyond  physical  measurements  of  the 
gun  and  hunter.  It’s  as  much  psycho- 
logical as  it  is  physical,  and  vice  versa. 

It’s  a fact  the  old  12  single  shot 
didn’t  fit  the  hunter  pyschologically, 
but  something  in  its  physical  makeup 
was  exactly  right  for  him.  Hence,  a 
dozen  super  shooting  seasons.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  be  in  this  case,  the 
single  shot  12  didn’t  appear  to  have 
the  exact  measurements  needed  by 
this  hunter.  What  he  didn’t  realize 
was  it  could  have  been  the  short  stock, 
extra  barrel  length  and  total  weight 
that  made  this  gun  so  deadly  for  him. 
The  shorter,  lighter  pump  caused  him 
to  overswing. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  weight,  the 
hunter  wanted  a faster  gun.  What  he 
was  unaware  of  was  the  fact  a lighter 
shotgun  is  not  necessarily  a faster  one. 
Neither  is  a heavy  gun  a slow  one.  In 
between  is  the  balanced  gun  that 
makes  it  possible  to  point  faster  and 
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more  accurately  than  a light  outfit. 
The  single  shot  was  a balanced  gun 
for  this  hunter  and  the  pump  wasn’t. 
The  single’s  action  weight  centered 
automatically  between  the  hands, 
feeling  a bit  barrel  heavy.  While  he 
complained  about  the  too-heavy  bar- 
rel, it  was  a major  reason  why  it  could 
be  pointed  to  the  desired  spot  every- 
time.  This  isn’t  always  possible  on 
extra-light  guns. 

In  choosing  a shotgun,  I would 
advocate  several  guidelines.  First,  I 
would  be  definite  on  the  type  of  action 
— side-by-side,  semi-automatic, 
pump,  over-under,  etc.  I’ve  learned 
from  hundreds  of  discussions  with 
small  game  hunters  that  the  type  of 
gun  is  extremely  important.  The  indi- 
vidual must  be  satisfied  on  this  selec- 
tion. Gauge  is  not  that  important  to 
me,  but  here  again,  I would  make  it  a 
personal  choice.  Weight  is  also  impor- 


tant, but  most  guns  manufactured  to- 
day have  been  slimmed  down  in  the 
weight  column. 

Barrel  length  and  choke  are  prime 
requisites  for  me.  Here  again,  the  type 
of  game  being  hunted  can  help  deter- 
mine the  proper  choice  for  these  two 
ingredients.  My  personal  preference 
runs  to  short  barrels  and  open  chokes, 
but  most  of  my  hunting  is  in  heavy 
vegetation  where  long  shots  are  not 
common.  Still,  a 26-inch  barrel  carry- 
ing improved  cylinder  or,  at  the  most, 
modified  choke  is  very  potent  at  35 
yards,  and  that’s  a long  shot. 

Today,  we  cram  a few  days  of 
hunting  time  into  a bustling  lifestyle. 
Really,  there  isn’t  the  time  to  hunt 
that  our  forefathers  enjoyed.  Since 
this  seems  to  be  the  way  it  will  be 
from  here  on,  I think  it’s  important  to 
have  the  right  shotgun  . . . not  just  an 
expensive  one. 
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A survey  of  156  professional  loggers 
revealed  that  90  percent  had  experi- 
enced symptoms  of  a disease  known 
as  Raynaud’s  phenomenon  or  “white- 
finger.”  The  disease  is  caused,  in  this 
case,  by  chainsaw  vibrations  which 
cause  the  user’s  fingers  to  turn  numb 
and  blanch.  Whitefinger  can  be  pre- 
vented by  avoiding  prolonged  use  of 
chainsaws. 


The  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Com- 
mission and  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
report  that  $20,000  was  raised  for  wild- 
life during  the  first  annual  “Recycle  for 
Wildlife”  campaign.  Following  a lead 
from  the  Blair  High  School  wildlife 
club,  school  groups,  scout  troops,  and 
other  organizations  collected  recycla- 
ble paper  and  cans  and  donated  the 
proceeds  to  Nebraska’s  habitat  acqui- 
sition programs.  “We  not  only  gen- 
erated dollars  for  improving  wildlife 
habitat  in  Nebraska  with  the  cam- 
paign, but  also  created  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  recycling  itself,”  said 
Butch  Isom,  the  Nebraska  Commis- 
sion’s Assistant  Chief  of  Information 
and  Education  who  coordinated  the 
campaign. 


A McGraw-Hill  survey  shows  that  $10 
billion  will  be  spent  on  pollution-con- 
trol equipment  in  1981  and  $2.6  billion 
more  on  pollution-related  research.  Air 
pollution  controls  will  account  for  the 
largest  expenditures,  $4.4  billion,  fol- 
lowed by  water  pollution  controls,  $3.7 
billion,  and  solid  waste  disposal,  $1.8 
billion. 


Last  year,  100  complaints  of  timber 
wolf  attacks  or  kills  were  reported  by 
Minnesota  sheep  farmers.  Between  30 
and  40  of  the  complaints  were  con- 
firmed by  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
representative  and  26  wolves  were 
trapped.  Although  it  doesn’t  necessar- 
ily mean  there  are  more  wolves,  only 
three  wolf  problems  were  confirmed  in 
1979. 


North  Carolina’s  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  reports  that  during  last 
year’s  hunting  season  they  received 
over  6000  telephone  calls  in  December 
alone  on  their  Wildlife  Watch  Hotline- 
a toll  free  number  established  to  receive 
public  reports  of  wildlife  law  infrac- 
tions. The  number  one  complaint  was 
from  landowners  about  hunters  tres- 
passing. 


Support  for  environmental  protec- 
tion has  not  only  grown  during  the  past 
two  decades,  the  rationale  behind  con- 
servation has  been  bolstered  by  the 
findings  of  many  companies  that  con- 
servation practices  will  boost  profits. 
For  example:  Dow  Corning  reduced  its 
annual  operating  costs  by  $900,000 
after  an  initial  $2.7  million  investment, 
Hercules  Powder  spent  $750,000  to 
reduce  solid  wastes  and  now  saves 
$250,000  a year,  and  the  Goldkist 
Poultry  Plant  saved  $2.33  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  their  cleanup  process. 


A National  Academy  of  Science  re- 
port indicates  that  acid  rain  is  causing 
$5  billion  in  damages  annually  to  wild- 
life, crops,  forests,  and  buildings.  And 
these  effects  will  increase  unless  Con- 
gress establishes  a program  for  reduc- 
ing acid-rain-causing  pollutants  while 
reviewing  the  Clean  Air  Act  up  for  re- 
newal this  year. 


Is  energy  conservation  working? 
Three  years  ago,  Mobil  officials  pre- 
dicted oil  demand  to  reach  19  million 
barrels  a day,  but  today’s  demand  is 
only  16  million  barrels  a day  and  energy 
use  in  1980  actually  dropped  3.2  per- 
cent. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  GERRY  PUTT 

Pennsylvania's  wood  ducks  have  not  had  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  swooping  attacks  of  a hungry  peregrine  falcon  for  quite  a 
few  years.  But  the  blur  of  a rapidly  falling  peregrine  over  our  wet- 
lands may  be  a more  common  sight  to  today's  woodies,  as  well  as 
bird  watchers,  as  peregrine  falcons  appear  to  be  on  their  way  to 
becoming  established  in  the  eastern  United  States  once  again, 
thanks  to  the  captive  breeding  and  releasing  program  initiated  by 
researchers  from  the  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Firearm  Owners 
Protection  Act 


THE  FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROL  ACT  of  1968  has  been  a bone  of  conten- 
tion for  well  over  a decade  now.  Neither  the  anti-gun  nor  the  pro-gun  ele- 
ments are  happy  with  it.  The  former  of  course  want  even  stricter  regulation  of 
the  ownership  and  use  of  firearms,  while  the  latter  feel  that  citizens’  rights  are 
already  overly  restricted  in  this  area. 

In  hopes  of  halting  the  harassment  and  civil  liberties  abuse  of  firearms- 
owning  Americans  which  they  believe  have  occurred  under  the  GCA  of  1968, 
Sen.  James  McClure  of  Idaho  and  Rep.  Harold  Volkmer  of  Missouri  have  intro- 
duced legislation  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act. 
This  is  described  as  “a  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners’  constitutional  rights,  civil 
liberties  and  rights  to  privacy.”  According  to  the  NRA’s  Institute  for  Legislative 
Action,  it  is  intended  to  be  a response  to  the  inherent  failures  of  GCA  68  to 
reduce  violent  crime,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  documented  evidence  that  the 
Federal  gun  law  has  been  used  to  harass  and  persecute  innocent  gun  owners, 
collectors  and  licensed  gun  dealers. 

Introducing  his  bill,  S.1030,  Sen.  McClure  said  that  “if  the  majority  of  the 
85th  Congress  had  envisioned  the  intrinsic  flaws  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
. . . [it]  would  never  have  become  law  in  its  present  form.”  He  called  the  reform 
effort  “an  act  of  legislative  decency,”  and  went  on  to  say  that  “with  this  bill  the 
Senate  can  assure  Americans  that  the  past  abuses  will  never  be  repeated.” 
Rep.  Volkmer’s  version  of  the  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act,  H.R.3300,  is 
claimed  to  “provide  a refocus  of  the  enforcement  of  our  Federal  firearms  laws 
away  from  the  bureaucratic  regulation  and  abuse  of  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens  and  toward  an  actual  enforcement  strategy  of  combating  those  who 
criminally  use  a firearm.”  Volkmer  noted  that  H.R.3300  “provides  for  a strict 
and  certain  punishment  of  these  criminals  through  a tough  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing procedure.” 

The  McClure-Volkmer  reform  bill  was  originally  introduced  in  the  96th 
Congress  (1979)  and  gained  strong  support,  but  met  with 
procedural  difficulties  because  both  Judiciary  Committees 
were  chaired  by  anti-gun  persons.  Introduced  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress,  S.1030  at  this  writing  has  58  cosponsors  and 
H.R.3300  has  153,  including  the  following  nine  Congressmen 
from  Pennsylvania:  Eugene  Atkinson,  Donald  Railey,  Wil- 
liam Clinger,  Alan  Ertel,  Joseph  Gaydos,  John  Murtha,  James 
Nelligan,  Bud  Shuster  and  Gus  Yatron.  Neither  Senator 
John  Heinz  nor  Senator  Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania  is 
currently  a cosponsor  of  S.1030. 

The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act  is  vitally  important  to 
all  legitimate  gun  owners.  Anyone  interested  in  it  is  urged 
to  let  his  Congressman  and  Senator  know  his  feelings. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  ij  credit  line  is  given. 
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My  Best  Hunting  Buddy 

By  Bill  Everett 


BAWOOMM!  Was  that  my  . . . Ba- 
wootn!!!  Did  he  . . . 

The  early  morning  stillness  was 
shattered  by  the  two  shots  a few  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  me,  leaving 
echoes  reverberating  off  the  hemlock- 
studded  mountainside  that  loomed 
before  me. 

I sat  motionless,  my  back  against 
the  rough-barked  trunk  of  an  ageless 
oak,  my  posterior  nestled  into  the 
spongy-moist  remains  of  a decaying 
hemlock.  The  combination,  created 
by  mother  nature,  served  me  as  well 
as  an  easy  chair  while  I scanned  the 
general  area  where  my  dad  was 
posted. 

I glanced  at  my  watch  just  in  time 
to  see  the  minute  hand  nudge  the  12 
while  the  timepiece’s  short  arm  clung 
to  the  8.  Should  I move  or  should  I 
stay  put,  I wondered;  for  just  a little 
over  an  hour  earlier,  on  this  cold 
December  day,  Pennsylvania  gave 
birth  to  the  ’79  antlerless  deer  season. 

Anticipation  finally  got  the  best  of 
me  and  I rose  to  my  feet,  picked  up 
my  camera  and  made  a beeline  for  the 
origin  of  the  rifle  blasts  hopefully 
made  by  my  father.  We  were  on  a 
State  Game  Lands  in  Bradford 
County,  and  it  was  cold.  My  face  was 
numbed  by  the  wintry  air.  It  felt  like 
I’d  opened  the  freezer  door  on  our  re- 
frigerator and  been  met  by  a minia- 
ture snowman  who  pelted  my  face 
with  a barrage  of  puppy-dog-toothed 
ice  cubes. 

Talking  Back 

As  my  pace  quickened  my  heart 
began  to  pump  its  anti-freeze  through 
my  stiff  body,  warming  the  flesh 
along  its  journey.  I scurried  through 
the  dim-lit  woods,  my  size  14  felt 
pacs  talking  back  to  me  as  every  step 
popped  the  frozen  forest  floor. 

I was  just  topping  a bench  when 
what  I saw  made  me  stop  dead  in  my 


tracks.  There,  climbing  the  ridge,  was 
my  dad  dragging  a prime  whitetail 
doe  out  of  the  woods.  . . . 

Dad  and  I were  never  ones  to  openly 
show  affection  toward  one  another. 
But  without  a doubt  my  dad  was,  and 
always  will  be,  my  best  hunting  buddy. 

I’m  28  now  and  as  far  back  as  I can 
remember  my  dad  hypnotized  me  with 
the  magic  of  hunting.  Hour  after  hour 
— before,  during,  and  after  the  hunt- 
ing season — my  father  filled  my  ears 
with  hunting  lore,  instilling  within 
me  a lifelong  love  for  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  outdoors. 

Popped  the  Question 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  all 
began  when  I was  about  11  years  old. 
I was  in  the  middle  of  cleaning  Dad’s 
12-gauge  double  barrel  when  he 
popped  the  question.  “How  would 
you  like  to  shoot  it?” 

“Sure,  when  can  we  go?” 

“How  about  now?” 

My  body  began  to  tremble  and  I 
wondered  if  my  tongue  had  gotten 
ahead  of  my  mind.  I spent  the  next 
half  hour  preparing  my  body  to  re- 
ceive the  much  heard  about  “kick” 
from  a shotgun’s  blast.  I covered  my 
right  shoulder  with  all  sorts  of  stuff 
until  I resembled  a football  player 
having  only  one  shoulder  pad. 

We  hopped  into  the  Buick  and  after 
a short  drive  to  the  local  sandpit  we 
were  ready.  Well,  at  least  my  dad 
was.  Suddenly  the  muzzle  end  of  “old 
railroad  tracks"  looked  big  enough  to 
crawl  into,  while  the  butt  end  seemed 
to  be  growing  a set  of  hoofs  to  kick  me 
like  an  ill-tempered  mule. 

For  the  umpteenth  time  Dad  stressed 
the  importance  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  described  the  proper  procedure  to 
follow.  Then  it  happened.  He  handed 
me  a shell  (high  brass  yet).  “Go 
ahead.  Feed  it  into  the  chamber,”  he 
said. 
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BEFORE  MY  whooping  and  hollering  died 
down  to  a low  roar,  Dad  was  there  — as 
he  always  was -to  track  “my”  mortally 
wounded  doe. 


I did,  and  the  metal  monster’s  jaws 
closed  tightly  with  a resounding 
thunk.  My  shaking  arms  slowly  raised 
Old  Betsy  as  my  white-knuckled  hands 
gripped  the  stock  like  a python  squeez- 
ing the  last  breath  out  of  a gazelle  in 
an  old  Frank  Buck  movie. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I caught 
a glimpse  of  Dad  as  I took  a deep 
breath  and  lined  up  the  bead  on  the 
business  end  of  the  old  double.  If  looks 
could  talk  Dad’s  face  seemed  to  be 
anxiously  asking,  “Will  my  son  be  a 
hunter?” 

BOOM!!! 

“Holy  smoke — I just  shot  a 12-gauge 
and  I’m  still  on  my  feet!” 

As  the  pungent  aroma  of  the  burned 
powder  tickled  the  hair  in  my  nose,  a 
sense  of  awe  prevaded  my  entire  be- 
ing. Dad’s  unspoken  question  was  an- 
swered when  wide  smiles  simultane- 
ously grew  across  both  our  faces. 
From  that  momenton,  much  to  Dad’s 
satisfaction,  we  both  knew  I would  be 
a hunter  for  life. 

Over  the  next  seventeen  years  my 
dad  and  I were  always  together,  look- 
ing forward  to  each  new  hunting  sea- 
son like  a hungry  beagle  hanging 


around  the  kitchen  table  waiting  for  a 
soup  bone. 

My  father  possessed  a great  deal  of 
kindness,  and  his  generosity  mani- 
fested itself  early  in  my  hunting 
career. 

One  day — the  opening  day  of  small 
game  season  back  in  ’64,  to  be  exact — 
Dad  and  I were  approaching  a grain 
field  when  a ringneck  burst  into  the 
air.  Almost  in  unison  we  both  fired 
and  the  feathered  airplane,  reflecting 
the  morning  sun  like  a rainbow  after  a 
summer  rain,  crumpled  in  the  air  a 
short  distance  away.  “You  got  him, 
Bill,  you  got  him!”  Dad  shouted. 
“Good  shot!” 

I was  proud  as  a peacock  and  happy 
as  a lark,  having  just  bagged  the  first 
pheasant  of  my  hunting  career. 

Later  that  same  year,  on  the  last 
day  of  doe  season,  Dad  posted  me  on  a 
blustery  sidehill  and  told  me  to  “make 
like  a rock”  until  the  soon-to-begin 
silent  drive  was  over.  With  that  he 
whispered  “Good  hunting,  son,”  and 
slowly  picked  his  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, posting  himself  a little  farther 
out  along  the  ridge. 

Twenty  magic  minutes  later  I con- 
nected solidly  with  a fat  doe  that  left  a 
trail  flecked  with  crimson.  Before  my 
whooping  and  hollering  died  down  to 
a low  roar,  Dad  was  there — just  like 
he  always  was — in  this  case  to  track 
“my”  mortally  wounded  doe. 

Like  a Bloodhound 

“Calm  down,”  he  said,  “check  your 
rifle.  Is  the  safe  on?”  Then  like  a 
bloodhound,  he  took  the  trail.  He 
positioned  me  to  one  side,  urging  me 
to  scan  the  terrain  ahead  for  move- 
ment. He  then  studied  the  trail,  sift- 
ing the  evidence  like  a police  officer  at 
the  scene  of  a crime. 

“Dad,”  I uncontrollably  yelled, 
“Up  ahead,  there’s  a deer!” 

At  my  regrettable  slip  of  the 
tongue,  there  was  a snort  and  the  bye- 
bye  wave  of  a white  flag  as  the  deer 
melted  into  a nearby  thicket.  I felt 
terrible,  thinking  that  my  doe  would 
be  lost  forever.  However  my  sadness 
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was  short-lived.  There,  only  a few 
yards  away,  lay  my  prize,  a plump 
doe  neatly  done  in  by  a well-placed 
lung  shot.  I don’t  know  who  was  more 
jubilant,  me  or  my  dad,  as  we  stood 
over  the  first  deer  of  my  hunting 
career. 

Twelve  months  passed  before  that 
big  “X”  on  my  calendar  reminded  me 
that  opening  day  of  deer  season  was 
only  a week  away.  Time  passed  agon- 
izingly slow.  But  before  I knew  what 
was  happening.  Dad  was  shaking  me 
out  of  bed,  telling  me  “It’s  time.” 
Soon  we  were  on  post  in  the  deer 
woods  hoping  to  bag  Mr.  Buck. 

Later  that  afternoon,  Dad  nudged 
me.  “Listen,”  he  said.  “I  hear  deer 
coming  behind  us.” 

We  turned  just  in  time  to  see  two 
does  parade  by  on  a fast  dog  trot 
about  60  yards  away  followed  by  . . . 

“Dad,  there’s  a buck  trailing  the 
last  doe!” 

“I  can’t  get  a shot  at  him,”  Dad 
whispered.  “Go  ahead,  shoot!” 
BOOM! 

A few  moments  later  a wet-nosed 
teenager  and  his  proud  dad  were  og- 
ling a fat  “Y”  buck. 

“That’s  your  first  buck,  Bill.  You 
made  a good  shot.” 

“But,  Dad,  why  didn’t  you  shoot?” 

“I  told  you,  Bill,  I’m  a lefty  and  I 
couldn’t  swing  my  rifle  the  right  way 
to  get  a good  shot  at  him.” 

“Okay,  okay,”  I muttered. 

As  time  pushed  the  years  ahead,  I 
began  to  mature  as  a person  and  as  a 
sport  hunter.  I also  began  to  wonder 
about  and  to  question  things — espe- 
cially some  of  the  hunting  experiences 
that  my  dad  and  I shared. 

Had  I shot  that  pheasant  on  open- 
ing day  way  back  when?  Now,  after 
years  of  telling  the  tale,  I’m  convinced 
I didn’t.  Dad  just  wanted  me  to  claim 
the  prize.  He  knew  there  was  no  way 
of  comparing  what  would  have  been 
just  another  pheasant  to  him,  to  the 
wild  excitement  he  saw  when  his  son 
stroked  the  peacock-like  plumage  of 
his  first  ringneck. 

Was  that  deer  I spooked  on  that 


cold  sidehill  back  in  ’64  the  doe  I shot 
at?  No,  it  wasn’t.  But  if  Dad  hadn’t 
been  so  determined  to  find  my 
wounded  doe,  his  trained  eye,  sharp- 
ened by  many  successful  years  of 
hunting,  would  doubtless  have  picked 
out  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  deer’s 
back.  Then  his  rock-steady  aim  would 
probably  have  cleanly  killed  the  deer 
that  was  waiting  for  my  downed  doe 
to  join  it. 

Not  the  Case 

Is  it  true  that  Dad  couldn’t  get  a 
good  shot  at  what  turned  out  to  be  my 
first  buck?  I’m  convinced  beyond  any 
doubt  that,  just  like  the  other  epi- 
sodes, it  was  not  the  case.  I’ll  bet  all 
the  money  in  the  world  that  Dad  saw 
the  deer  before  I did,  and  only  after  I 
focused  my  attention  on  the  buck  did 
he  follow  him  in  his  sights,  ready  to 
take  him  at  any  moment  if  I missed. 

I could  fill  this  whole  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS  with  similar  examples 
of  a father’s  love  for  his  son  . . . Un- 
fortunately, time  and  space  won’t 
allow  me  to  do  so.  . . . 

Getting  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  what  I saw  in  the  clearing 
was  my  father  dragging  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  deer  of  his  hunting 
career.  You  see,  I lost  my  dad  in  June 
a year  ago.  He  died  of  a heart  attack 
while  helping  me  build  a new  home. 
Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  God  called 
him  at  the  seemingly  young  age  of  53. 

As  my  father  worked  his  way  up 
that  sidehill,  I interrupted  his  chore, 
telling  him  I’d  be  proud  to  pull  his 
deer  out  of  the  woods.  I’d  done  the 
same  for  myself  just  an  hour  earlier 
after  bagging  a tender  young  button 
buck. 

/-I 

You’ve  got  a inend/ 
in  Pennsylvania  \ 
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Only  after  a lot  of  convincing  did 
Dad  give  me  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  dragging  that  “special”  deer  out  of 
the  woods  for  him. 

With  the  approach  of  this  year’s 
hunting  season,  and  probably  for 
every  season  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  I 
will  hunt  with  my  dad’s  old  12-gauge 
double  and  his  ’06  Gamemaster.  I will 
always  hope  that,  with  every  shot,  his 
spirit  will  help  me  make  a clean  kill  or 
a clear  miss. 

I’m  a Christian  and  I believe  God 
called  my  father  to  a better  hunting 

Timber  Sales 

Improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  on 
State  Game  Lands  has  made  impor- 
tant advancements  in  populations  of 
birds  and  mammals  and  more  than 
doubled  the  monetary  returns  to  the 
Game  Commission  in  five  years. 

During  the  1980-81  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  the  Game  Com- 
mission authorized  the  sale  of  more 
than  $2.25  million  worth  of  timber 
and  pulpwood  on  State  Game  Lands. 
The  cutting  is  done  after  competitive 
bidding  by  commercial  operators 
working  in  this  field. 

The  dollar  amount  involved  shows 
a dramatic  growth  in  the  last  five 
years.  In  the  1975-76  fiscal  year, 
timber  sales  on  State  Game  Lands  re- 
turned just  $863,445  to  the  Game 
Fund.  The  number  of  acres  treated 


ground.  And,  Dad,  if  you  are  listen- 
ing, I’d  like  to  tell  you  something. 
Thanks,  Dad,  for  being  a loving  hus- 
band to  Mom  and  a great  father  to 
me.  Thanks  for  my  first  gun  and  for 
teaching  me  how  to  shoot.  And  thank 
you  for  introducing  me  to  the  sport  of 
hunting  and  instilling  in  me  the  value 
of  being  a sportsman.  Some  of  the 
greatest  moments  in  my  life  were 
spent  hunting  with  you. 

Finally,  I’d  like  to  say  thanks  again, 
Dad,  for  being  my  best  hunting  buddy. 
I miss  ya.  . . . 

Top  $2  Million 

rose  from  about  7000  just  five  years 
ago  to  11,350  last  year. 

In  the  past  decade  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  intensified  its  manage- 
ment practices  on  State  Game  Lands, 
expanding  its  force  of  foresters  and 
forestry  technicians.  Monetarily,  the 
program  has  more  than  paid  for  itself. 

The  biggest  beneficiary,  though, 
has  been  Pennsylvania  wildlife.  Cut- 
ting of  timber  stands  opens  up  the  for- 
est floor  to  sunlight.  Lack  of  sunlight 
on  the  forest  floor  prevents  the  growth 
of  most  vegetation  which  provides 
cover  and  is  a mainstay  in  the  diet  of 
numerous  wildlife  species. 

Forest  treatment  increases  vegeta- 
tive growth,  and  with  more  food  and 
cover  available,  wildlife  populations 
expand — to  the  benefit  of  all. 


Hawk  Watching  Week 

Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  has  proclaimed  October  4-10  as  Hawk  Watching 
Week  in  Pennsylvania.  Hawk  watching  has  become  an  increasingly  popular  form 
of  outdoor  recreation  and  Pennsylvanians  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
some  of  the  best  hawk  watching  spots  in  the  world.  Hawk  Mountain,  located  near 
Hamburg,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a major  concentration  point  for  migrating 
hawks,  but  many  other  ridge-top  outcroppings  draw  their  share  of  enthusiasts 
too.  Although  hawk  migration  begins  in  August,  Hawk  Watching  Week  coincides 
with  that  period  of  time  during  the  autumn  migration  when  the  greatest  variety  of 
hawks  can  be  seen  winging  their  way  through  Pennsylvania  to  points  farther 
south.  Hawk  Watching  Week  will  serve  as  testimony  for  our  greater  understand- 
ing of  and  appreciation  for  the  magnificent  birds  of  prey. 
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ACI 

Conference, 

1981 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


ONE  OF  THE  most  important,  and 
all  too  often  the  least  consid- 
ered, aspects  of  wildlife  management 
involves  keeping  the  public  abreast  of 
agency  programs  and  policies,  prob- 
lems and  solutions,  and  the  reasons  for 
whatever  actions  are  taken.  Persons 
involved  in  this  area  soon  learn  that  a 
major  function  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  actually  people  management. 
Ultimately,  the  success  of  the  best- 
thought-out,  scientifically  based  wild- 
life management  program  hinges  on 
public  acceptance.  If  sportsmen  do 
not  believe  in  a program,  no  matter 
how  ecologically  sound,  it  is  doomed 
to  failure. 

Communication,  the  technology  of 
transmitting  information,  constantly 
grows  more  sophisticated.  Because  of 
this,  and  the  importance  of  commu- 
nication to  every  natural  resource 
agency,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission has  an  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division  staffed  by  professional 
educators,  writers  and  photographers 
who  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
Commission’s  programs,  exchange  in- 
formation with  other  agencies  and 
legislators,  work  with  youth  groups, 
and  keep  sportsmen  informed.  Our 
sister  agency,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  has  an  Office  of  Infor- 
mation with  the  same  responsibilities. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  unique  in  this 
regard.  All  state  and  provincial 
(Canadian)  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 


ALL  REGISTRANTS  found  the  meals  and 
accommodations  provided  by  Split  Rock 
Lodge  to  be  first  rate  and  the  peaceful 
Pocono  setting  conducive  to  learning  and 
fellowship. 

and  many  private  organizations,  too, 
have  similar  departments  with  these 
responsibilities. 

Many  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  PGC  and  the  PFC  are  also  being 
faced  by  the  other  agencies  as  well.  To 
get  a more  complete  understanding  of 
environmental  and  management 
problems,  to  learn  of  other  agencies’ 
successes  and  failures,  and  to  compare 
ideas  for  handling  future  challenges, 
forty  years  ago  an  association  of  per- 
sons concerned  about  natural  resource 
education  was  formed.  It  is  called  the 
Association  of  Conservation  Informa- 
tion. ACI  is  a nonprofit  organization 
of  state,  provincial,  and  private  agen- 
cies which  disseminate  information 
about  natural  resource  conservation. 

The  40th  annual  ACI  Conference 
was  held  in  June  of  this  year  at  Split 
Rock  Lodge,  Lake  Harmony,  Pa. 
Hosted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  92  persons  repre- 
senting 34  agencies  attended.  The 
conference  theme  was  “Back  to  the 
basics — for  a real  nuts  and  bolts  ses- 
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LISTENING  to  experts  and  exchanging  ideas 
provided  all  attendants  with  new  ideas  to 
take  back  to  their  home  state  or  province. 


sion.”  After  a welcome  by  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Larry  Shaffer,  who  co- 
ordinated the  conference,  and  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Glenn  Bowers 
and  Ralph  Abele,  executive  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions,  who  gave  brief  histories 
of  these  organizations  and  their  rela- 
tionships within  our  state  govern- 
ment’s framework,  many  formal  ses- 
sions dealing  with  what’s  new  and 
what  works  in  this  education-infor- 
mation field  were  held. 

Television  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
means  of  communication.  It  reaches  a 
large  audience  composed  of  people 
with  diverse  backgrounds  and  inter- 
ests. Competition  with  business  and 
industry  for  air  time  precludes  all  but 
the  most  affluent  public  organizations 
from  paying  for  commercial  TV  time, 
but  we  are  able  to  utilize  Public  Ser- 
vice Announcements.  PSAs  are  given 
free  air  time  as  a service  to  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  you  probably  saw 
the  Game  Commission’s  PSAs  an- 
nouncing the  recruitment  of  trainees 
for  our  18th  Class,  and  those  pro- 
moting our  SPORT  and  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  programs  which 
featured  the  Philadelphia  Eagle’s 
quarterback,  Ron  Jaworski. 

But  competition  for  this  time  is 
keen.  Approximately  175  PSAs  can  be 
shown  on  a given  TV  channel  in  a 
week,  but  over  300  are  normally  re- 
ceived during  that  time  period,  ac- 
cording to  H.  Dean  Hinson,  Director 


of  Marketing  for  WNEP-TV  Wilkes- 
Barre/ Scranton,  who  spoke  to  the 
group.  Mr.  Hinson  described  various 
useful  techniques  for  preparing  PSAs 
and  getting  them  on  the  air.  He  said 
that  many  TV  stations  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies by  providing  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel to  insure  a quality  production. 
This  way  everyone  benefits  as  the  sta- 
tion ends  up  with  audience- appealing 
wildlife  footage  of  events  occurring 
within  its  viewing  area  and  the  agency 
gets  its  announcement. 

As  an  example,  WNEP  produced 
and  ran  a week-long  series  featuring 
the  Game  Commission’s  black  bear  re- 
search program.  It  showed  and  ex- 
plained the  tagging  and  telemetry 
techniques  used  to  study  and  monitor 
this  species.  This  series  was  the  most 
popular  sports  item  in  WNEP  history. 
Not  only  was  it  entertaining,  but  it 
also  informed  many  viewers  who  pre- 
viously knew  nothing  about  wildlife 
management  or  what  the  Commission 
is  doing  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
black  bear. 

After  a PSA  has  been  produced,  it  is 
offered  to  TV  stations  for  broadcast- 
ing. Mr.  Hinson  explained  whom  to 
deal  with  at  a station  and  the  amount 
of  lead  time  a program  manager  needs 
to  schedule  a PSA. 

Slide-Tape  Shows 

Another  popular  means  of  commu- 
nication that  natural  resource  agen- 
cies employ  is  the  slide-tape  show. 
These  are  relatively  inexpensive  to 
produce,  can  accurately  present  the 
desired  message,  and  they  lend  them- 
selves to  the  types  of  audiences — 
school  groups,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  bird 
clubs,  etc. — which  natural  resource 
agencies  often  deal  with. 

Tom  Fegely,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  and  host  of 
WGAL-TV’s  Call  of  the  Outdoors, 
presented  a program  on  the  first  step 
in  producing  a slide  presentation — 
taking  pictures.  Using  his  own  slides, 
Tom  demonstrated  many  useful  tech- 
niques and  a number  of  helpful  tips 
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for  getting  pictures  which  show  what 
you  want  shown  and,  at  the  same 
time,  captivate  your  audience. 

Tom’s  program  was  followed  by 
Frederick  R.  Nobbs,  representing 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Mr.  Nobbs’ 
highly  professional  presentation 
demonstrated  his  company’s  new 
equipment  and  techniques  for  devel- 
oping and  putting  on  multi-projector 
slide-tape  shows. 

I’m  sure  most  Pennsylvanians  have 
seen  a Game  Commission  exhibit  at 
one  time  or  another.  Exhibits  are 
shown  at  many  public  places  includ- 
ing county  fairs,  shopping  malls, 
sportsmen’s  shows,  and  the  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg.  But  most  people 
probably  don’t  realize  the  planning 
and  work  required  to  put  an  exhibit 
together.  The  theme  of  a Game  Com- 
mission exhibit  is  changed  annually 
and  planning  is  actually  begun  over  a 
year  in  advance.  Designing  and  con- 
structing exhibits  which  are  attrac- 
tive, present  your  message,  and  are 
easily  transportable  require  certain 
skills  and  techniques.  At  the  ACI  con- 
ference we  were  shown  new  equip- 
ment which  makes  exhibits  visually 
appealing,  more  affordable,  and  eas- 
ily transportable. 

We  were  also  given  helpful  tips  on 
how  to  present  your  message  and,  per- 
haps most  importantly,  the  type  of 
person  who  should  man  it.  Creating 
an  exhibit  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  every- 
one left  the  meeting  with  many  new 
ideas  about  this  subject. 

The  future  of  not  only  outdoor  rec- 
reation but  also  that  of  our  environ- 
ment hinges  on  the  proper  education 
of  today’s  youth,  and  the  responsibility 
of  informing  this  part  of  the  popula- 
tion about  wildlife,  ecology  and  con- 
servation often  falls  on  the  natural 
resource  agencies. 

Developing  programs  aimed  for 
children  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  an  I & E division.  Many 
schoolteachers  want  to  teach  natural 
history  and  conservation  in  their 
classes,  but  they  don’t  always  have  the 
time  or,  in  some  cases,  the  expertise. 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


Such  programs  involve  the  production 
of  booklets,  brochures,  slide-tape 
presentations,  maintaining  libraries 
for  school  use,  and  arranging  for 
agency  personnel  to  speak. 

One  state,  Missouri,  is  fortunate  in 
this  regard.  Most  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  conference  left  with  a feel- 
ing of  envy  over  Missouri’s  youth 
program.  With  funding  from  a one- 
eighth  percent  state  sales  tax,  the  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Conservation  is 
forging  ahead  in  many  conservation- 
related  areas,  one  of  which  is  their 
youth  program.  With  a staff  of  four- 
teen conservation  education  consult- 
ants, Missouri  has  produced  a series  of 
conservation  booklets  designed  for  use 
in  kindergarten  through  8th  grade,  to 
teach  environmental  concepts  within 
the  department's  overall  objective  of 
establishing  a “conservation  ethic.” 

Budget  cuts  are  forcing  many 
school  districts  in  all  states  to  curtail 
field  trips,  so  many  natural  resource 
agencies  are  being  called  upon  to  help 
school  districts  develop  in-house  labs 
and  lesson  plans  for  teaching  ecolog- 
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RECREATIONAL  activities  provided  in- 
cluded skeet  shooting,  fishing,  archery, 
Whitewater  canoeing,  and  a canoe  trip 
down  the  Delaware  River. 

ical  principles  right  in  the  schools. 
Missouri  is  able  to  go  so  far  as  to  subsi- 
dize, on  a matching-dollar  basis, 
school  districts  to  help  develop  out- 
door-learning  related  facilities. 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  schools, 
natural  resource  agencies  design  many 
other  programs  for  children  and 
young  adults. 

Developing  An  Awareness 

Providing  urban  children  with  out- 
door experiences  can  go  a long  way 
toward  developing  an  environmental 
awareness  among  a large  proportion 
of  tomorrow’s  decision  makers.  To 
provide  a better  understanding  of  the 
problems  many  youths  are  faced  with 
and  the  methods  and  materials  for 
stimulating  them,  George  Steele,  of 
New  York,  outlined  his  agency’s  pro- 
grams for  taking  inner  city  youths  into 
the  countryside.  This  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity many  of  these  youngsters  ever 
have  to  experience  the  wonders  of  the 
out  of  doors. 

Will  Johns,  director  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Office  of  Information, 
then  outlined  that  agency’s  new  PLAY 
(Pennsylvania’s  League  of  Angling 
Youth)  program.  Referring  to  a Fish 
Commission  survey  which  indicated 


the  primary  reason  many  adults  don’t 
fish  is  because  they  don’t  know  how. 
Will  explained  that  the  PLAY  program 
is  designed  to  teach  fishing  techniques 
to  children.  Parents  must  enroll  their 
kids  in  the  program  which  is,  essen- 
tially, an  ongoing  eorrespondance- 
type  course.  It  provides  the  students 
with  a quarterly  newsletter  that  gives 
tips  on  catching  fish,  tells  how  to  pre- 
sent baits,  gives  advice  on  boating 
safety,  etc. 

The  group  also  heard  from  Frank 
Felbaum,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  who  spoke  on  the  federa- 
tion's support  for  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania;  Leonard  Green,  past 
president  of  the  PFSC,  on  county- 
level  conservation  camps;  and  James 
Hamilton,  director  of  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Leadership  Schools,  on 
their  state  and  national  programs 
designed  to  provide  young  adults  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  teach 
conservation  in  their  home  areas. 

All  wildlife  agencies,  even  private 
organizations  such  as  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  have  to  deal  with 
legislators  to  muster  support  for  their 
causes  or  programs.  As  an  example  of 
effective  methods  for  spearheading 
environmental  programs  through  a 
state  legislature,  Dr.  Wilbur  Stites  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  explained  his  agency’s  tech- 
niques for  renewing  a land  acquisition 
program  funded  by  a tax  of  one-half 
cent  per  pack  on  cigarettes. 

The  growing  number  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts  concurrent  with  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  farmers  to  prof- 
itably provide  food  and  fiber,  have 
led  to  some  conflict,  so  all  resource 
agencies  are  trying  to  promote  good 
sportsmen-landowner  relations.  Jim 
Filkosky,  PGC  Hunter  Education 
Coordinator,  outlined  the  Commis- 
sion’s Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
programs  which  have  been  in  effect 
for  45  and  23  years  respectively.  These 
have  opened  four  million  acres  to 
public  hunting.  Charles  Strouphar, 
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PGC’s  Waterfowl  Management  Assis- 
tant at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  discussed  the  dif- 
ficulties farmers  are  having  in  keeping 
their  land  in  agriculture  because  of 
competition  with  other  land  uses  asso- 
ciated with  unregulated  urban  sprawl. 
He  also  explained  how  a farmer  can 
benefit  from  enrolling  in  the  Farm- 
Game  or  Safety  Zone  program. 

Kent  Shelhamer,  a fourth  genera- 
tion landowner-farmer  and  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Penn- 
sylvania, offered  valuable  insights 
from  a landowner’s  perspective.  He 
felt  the  two  biggest  complaints  land- 
owners  have  are  unauthorized  tres- 
pass and  trespassing  in  unharvested 
grain  fields,  particularly  corn  and 
soybeans. 

I&E  divisions  can  promote  and 
publicize  this  aspect,  but  in  this  area, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  every 
sportsman  has  to  actively  promote 
good  ethics  and  landowner  relations 
at  all  times. 

A very  enlightening,  and  at  the 
same  time  frightening,  session  entitled 
“How  We  Beat  the  Antis”  was  given 
by  Chuck  Post  of  South  Dakota’s 
Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  Department. 
Chuck  described  his  agency’s  battle  to 
defeat  a referendum  which  would 
have  prohibited  dove  hunting  in  his 
state.  No  formal  “anti”  group  was  in- 
volved here,  just  a private  citizen  who 
spearheaded  a petition  drive  and  then 
used  television  and  radio  talk  shows  to 
muster  support  for  a dove  hunting 
ban.  The  referendum  was  defeated, 
but  at  a cost  of  $240,000  vs.  $6000 
spent  by  the  antis.  The  pro-hunting 
point  that  apparently  swayed  a 
majority  of  voters  was  “personal  free- 
dom”; i.e.,  they  felt  that  a person 
should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  if 
he  wanted  to  hunt  or  not. 

The  Oregon  referendum  to  ban  the 
use  of  the  steel- jaw  trap  was  also  de- 
feated by  a 1.6:1  margin,  but  at  a cost 
differential  of  9:1. 

Wildlife  is  the  ultimate  loser  in 
these  types  of  endeavors.  Money  spent 
on  such  defensive  campaigns  could  be 


LARRY  SHAFFER  and  Arch  Andrews,  ACI 
president,  cut  the  40th  Anniversary  cake 
during  the  conference’s  closing  banquet. 
This  was  one  of  many  pleasant  moments 
during  the  meeting. 


much  better  utilized  for  habitat 
acquisition  or  management,  or  for 
any  number  of  beneficial  programs. 

Fuel  for  such  attacks  are  caused  by 
the  slobs  and  are  fanned  by  public 
emotionalism  and  ignorance.  History 
has  shown  that  an  informed  public — a 
public  familiar  with  their  agency’s 
work — is  a supportive  public.  So 
keeping  the  public  aware  of  what  a 
resource  agency  does  is  one  of  the 
primary  challenges  facing  all  educa- 
tors concerned  with  wildlife  and  the 
outdoors. 

Affect  Everyone 

Information-education  depart- 
ments of  state  natural  resource  agen- 
cies are  often  at  a disadvantage 
because  of  limited  personnel  and 
budgets,  and  competition  with  com- 
mercial businesses  for  media  space. 
But  we  also  have  an  advantage  in  sell- 
ing our  product.  More  and  more 
people  are  becoming  environmentally 
concerned.  Wildlife  conservation 
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principles  apply  to  and  affect  every- 
one. The  product  sells  itself;  our  job  is 
to  get  the  message  out.  The  difficulty 
is  in  getting  our  message  out  in  a form 
which  will  reach  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

With  the  constant  inflation  and 
shrinking  budgets,  more  efficient 
ways  of  communicating  will  have  to 
be  found.  As  is  the  case  with  every- 
thing else  in  our  evermore  standard- 


ized world,  conservation  I&E  depart- 
ments are  going  to  have  to  work 
together  more  and  more.  Problems 
cannot  be  efficiently  addressed  and 
solved  individually  by  every  state. 
“Let’s  not  invent  the  wheel  twice”  was 
a phrase  often  repeated  during  the 
conference.  By  combining  our  experi- 
ences and  cooperating  fully  under  the 
auspices  of  ACI,  the  future  of  our 
wildlife  resources  appears  bright. 


Sccki  in  . . , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Muir,  by  James  Mitchell  Clarke,  Sierra  Club 
Books,  530  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108,  softback,  338  pp.,  $7.95.  From  his 
boyhood  days  in  Scotland  through  his  early  years  in  America  as  an  inventor,  ex- 
plorer, geologist,  naturalist,  and  author,  to  his  later  years  when  he  founded  the 
Sierra  Club  and  successfully  campaigned  for  the  preservation  of  our  remaining 
wilderness  areas  — at  a time  when  such  thoughts  were  contrary  to  those  in  vogue 
— the  life  of  one  of  our  nation’s  most  influential  environmentalists  is  presented  in 
a fashion  that  transfers  to  the  reader  the  drive  and  excitement  that  spurred  this 
remarkable  naturalist. 

These  are  the  Endangered,  by  Charles  Cadieux,  distributed  by  Stephen  Greene 
Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Brattleboro,  VT  05301,  240  pp.,  $15.  Accounts  of  thirty- 
one  of  North  America’s  endangered  species  are  given,  including  the  reasons  for 
their  decline,  their  current  status,  and  what's  being  done  to  save  them.  In  addi- 
tion, subjects  pertaining  to  endangered  species  in  general  are  presented,  includ- 
ing the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  list,  management  techniques,  treaties,  and 
the  roles  of  the  various  involved  federal  agencies.  This  is  an  encompassing 
review  of  our  efforts  for  saving  the  endangered  species  from  extinction. 

The  Game-Trophies  of  the  World,  edited  and  compiled  by  G.  Kenneth 
Whitehead,  Paul  Parey  Scientific  Publishers,  P.O.  Box  236, 150  E.  27th  St.,  Suite 
1A,  NYC  10016,  216  pp.,  softcover  $29.  The  internationally  accepted  formulas  used 
for  measuring  all  of  the  world’s  big  game  trophies  are  shown.  Step-by-step  direc- 
tions accompanied  with  diagrams  for  measuring  each  species  along  with  score 
sheets  are  given.  Text  is  in  German  and  French  as  well  as  English. 

Mule  and  Black-tailed  Deer  of  North  America,  compiled  and  edited  by  Olof  C. 
Wallmo,  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  901  N.  17th  St.,  Lincoln,  NE  68588,  606  pp., 
hardback  $29.95  ($21  for  students  who  submit  their  I.D.  number  and  school  name 
with  order),  plus  $1  for  shipping.  Released  by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
this  book  is  very  similar  to  their  award  winning  Big  Game  of  North  America.  An 
excellent  assemblage  of  up-to-date  information  on  the  natural  history  and 
management  of  the  mule  and  black-tailed  deer.  Sixteen  authors,  each  writing  on 
his  own  particular  area  of  expertise,  have  produced  a book  that  will  be  invaluable 
to  persons  responsible  for  managing  deer  and  informative  and  entertaining  to 
those  who  just  want  to  learn  more  about  this,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  popular 
big  game  species. 
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Pistol-Pack’n  For  Bushytails 

By  Dave  Ruckle 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  is  a relaxing 
sport.  It’s  a sport  in  which  each  of 
us  derives  his  own  rewards.  For  some, 
it’s  the  makings  of  a fine  meal.  For 
others,  it’s  the  quality  of  the  experi- 
ence, the  simplicity,  the  pleasure  and 
the  memories. 

The  gray  squirrel,  with  its  elusive 
and  fiesty  nature,  is  always  a chal- 
lenge to  hunt.  And,  no  matter  what 
firearm  one  chooses  to  hunt  the  gray 
squirrel  with,  there’s  always  a good 
chance  that  he,  the  hunter,  will  come 
in  second  best.  No  hunting  tactic  can 
guarantee  success.  There’s  only  one 
sure  bet  about  the  bushytail — it  will 
test  your  patience,  cunning,  hunting 
skills  and  shooting  ability  every  time. 

Without  a doubt,  shotgunning  is 
the  most  productive  approach  to 
squirrel  hunting  and  a great  way  to 
introduce  a youngster  to  the  sport. 
The  shotgun  is  the  most  versatile,  all- 
round small  game  gun  a hunter  can 
own.  Naturally,  the  smoothbore  is  the 
practical  choice  of  firearms  for  shoot- 
ing at  moving  targets,  either  feath- 
ered or  furred.  There’s  none  better  for 
stopping  a bounding  bushytail  beat- 
ing a hasty  retreat. 

With  a tight  choke,  the  shotgun  is 
capable  of  dropping  a squirrel  at  bet- 
ter than  40  yards.  However,  don’t 
begin  thinking  that  it’s  always  an  easy 
matter.  It  still  takes  a keen  eye  and 
quick  reflexes  to  center  a fleeting  gray 
squirrel  in  a pattern  of  No.  6 shot. 

Probably  the  most  popular  squirrel 
getter  among  veteran  bushytailers  is 
the  22  rimfire  rifle.  When  fitted  with 
a good  4x  or  6x  scope,  the  two  make 
an  unbeatable  outfit  for  taking  squir- 
rels at  ranges  to  55  yards  or  so. 

With  the  right  ammo/rifle  com- 
bination, it’s  not  impossible  to  shoot 
honest  half-inch  groups  at  such  a 
distance. 

As  for  myself,  I’ve  hunted  squirrels 
with  both  the  shotgun  and  rifle  and 


THREE  OF  THE  author’s  favorites,  from  top: 
Thompson-Center  single  shot  Contender 
with  Leupold  scope,  Ruger  Single  Six  Con- 
vertible, and  Smith  & Wesson  K-22  Master- 
piece. 

All  photos  by  Whelen  Kressler 

have  enjoyed  equal  success.  Person- 
ally, I prefer  a rifle  to  a shotgun,  but 
in  many  cases  circumstances,  not 
preference,  dictate  which  will  be  most 
effective. 

However,  when  looking  for  the  ul- 
timate challenge  in  squirrel  hunting,  I 
always  turn  to  the  22-caliber  hand- 
gun. It  takes  a steady  hand  and  sharp 
eyes,  not  to  mention  exceptional  hunt- 
ing skills,  to  consistently  score  on 
squirrels  with  a handgun. 

Unlike  the  long-range  capabilities 
of  a scoped  22  rifle,  the  22  handgun  is 
at  most  a moderate-range  squirrel 
gun.  Consequently,  a hunter  must 
employ  both  patience  and  cunning 
when  setting  up  the  perfect  short- 
range  shot  at  a bushytail.  Although 
the  killing  range  of  the  22  handgun  is 
virtually  equal  to  that  of  a rifle,  a 
hunter  would  be  testing  his  luck  more 
than  his  skill  by  attempting  to  shoot  a 
squirrel  at  rifle  distances.  One  quickly 
discovers  that  the  challenge  in  hand- 
gunning squirrels  is  not  just  making 
pinpoint  shots,  but  also  getting  close 
enough  to  do  so. 
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The  long-gunner’s  two  most  com- 
mon methods  of  hunting  squirrels,  sit- 
ting and  stalking,  also  work  well  for 
the  handgunner.  Whenever  I utilize 
these  methods,  I prefer  to  hunt  alone. 

I can  move  at  my  own  pace  and  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  any  uninten- 
tional noises  a companion  might 
make.  I can  concentrate  more  on  the 
hunt  and  pay  closer  attention  to  signs. 
It’s  also  a great  time  to  get  away  and 
ponder  uninterrupted,  to  enjoy  the 
splendor  of  the  outdoors  during  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  times  of  the  year. 

Relaxing  Way 

The  “sitting-waiting  game”  is  a 
relaxing  way  to  hunt  for  Ol'  Bushy- 
tail.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  move 
into  the  woods  as  quietly  as  possible, 
while  looking  for  an  area  that  shows 
plenty  of  squirrel  activity.  Once  a 
hunter  finds  such  an  area  that  also 
affords  him  a good  field  of  view,  he 
simply  props  himself  comfortably 
against  a tree  and  waits. 

The  handgunner,  lacking  the  long- 
range  potential  of  the  rifleman,  must 
choose  his  spot  even  more  carefully  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  short-range  " 
situations.  He  should  try  to  anticipate 
where  shots  will  be  taken. 

Naturally,  the  handgunner  should 
look  for  areas  where  the  squirrel  pop- 
ulation appears  to  be  concentrated. 
Not  only  does  this  mean  the  possibility 
of  more  shots  but  more  than  likely 
there  will  be  closer  ones  as  well.  A few 
pre-season  scouting  trips  are  good 
preparation. 

As  all  squirrel  hunters  know,  par- 
tial concealment  is  better  than  none 
at  all.  A tree  or  fallen  log  is  simple 
enough  and  also  provides  a solid  shoot- 
ing rest.  The  handgunning  squirrel 
hunter  might  also  think  about  using 
camouflage  clothing.  If  not,  then  he 
should  wear  plaid  or  contrasting  col- 
ors. Although  the  squirrel  is  color- 
blind, it  can  easily  distinguish  solid 
and  light  colored  shapes.  Squirrels 
quickly  detect  movement,  so  above  all 
remain  as  still  as  possible. 

For  safety,  it  is  a good  idea  to  at- 


tach some  fluorescent  orange  to  the 
camouflage. 

The  stalking  technique  allows  the 
hunter  to  cover  more  territory.  Old 
logging  roads  or  dry  stream  beds  make 
good  stalking  paths.  When  the  groundi 
is  carpeted  with  dry  leaves,  stalking 
can  be  frustrating,  a total  waste  of 
time.  One  of  the  best  periods  to  em- 
ploy this  method  is  shortly  after  a 
drenching  rain  or  snow.  The  hunter’s 
movements  are  then  much  quieter. 

The  stalking  squirrel  hunter  should 
move  at  a slow  pace,  stopping  often  to 
scan  the  ground  and  trees  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  useful  accessories  a 
stalking  handgunner  can  have  is  a 
good  pair  of  binoculars.  Binoculars 
save  a lot  of  guessing  and  frustration. 
They  greatly  increase  the  hunter’s 
ability  to  decipher  suspicious  looking 
knots,  bumps  and  shadows  from 
various  parts  of  a squirrel’s  anatomy. 

The  handgunner  who  uses  this 
method  will  find  it  takes  an  enormous 
amount  of  skill  and  cunning  to  con- 
sistently get  within  effective  shooting 
range.  Gray  squirrels  are  wary  little 
critters,  always  on  the  alert,  and 
make  a handgunner  earn  every  shot 
he  takes. 

Still,  as  careful  as  the  stalking 
hunter  is,  many  bushvtails  are  not 
detected.  Once  they  spot  the  hunter 
they  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  stay 
hidden  on  the  opposite  side  of  a tree. 

There  is  a method  that  works  very 
well  for  such  situations  but  it  requires 
the  efforts  of  two  hunters  working  to- 
gether. I use  it  quite  often  when  I 
hunt  with  a companion.  It’s  a method 
that  takes  keen  observation  and  fast 
reflexes.  I call  it  “double  team’n,”  and 
this  is  how  it  works. 

One  hunter  slowly  takes  a trail 
through  the  woods  about  50  or  60  feet 
ahead  of  his  partner.  The  first  hunter 
scans  the  ground  and  trees  ahead, 
while  the  second  man  watches  the 
trees  between  himself  and  his  buddy. 
Occasionally,  both  hunters  stop,  turn 
around,  and  scan  the  area  through 
which  they  just  passed.  If  neither 
spots  a squirrel,  the  stalking  resumes. 
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What  often  occurs,  however,  is  that 
the  first  hunter  will  frighten  a con- 
cealed squirrel  around  the  tree  into 
plain  view  for  his  partner.  Should  the 
squirrel  again  scamper  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree,  the  lead  hunter  can  fix 
it  in  his  sights.  With  the  double-team’n 
tactic,  most  shots  are  taken  within  the 
effective  range  of  the  hand  gunner. 
Should  the  squirrel  decide  to  make  a 
run  for  it,  just  wait.  In  most  cases,  it 
will  stop  once  it  feels  safe.  By  keeping 
a watchful  eye  on  the  bushytail,  the 
hunters  can  again  converge  on  its  hid- 
ing place  and,  unless  it  has  holed  up, 
force  it  to  reveal  itself.  This  method 
works  exceptionally  well  when  squir- 
rels are  not  actively  feeding  and  mov- 
ing about. 

Naturally,  none  of  these  methods 
work  unless  you’re  hunting  where 
squirrels  are  present.  This  gives  merit 
to  the  importance  of  a few  pre-season 
scouting  trips.  Scouting  not  only 
familiarizes  the  hunter  with  certain 
areas  but  also  gives  insight  as  to  the 
population  density  of  the  squirrels. 

When  scouting  an  area,  pay  close 
attention  to  the  availability  and  abun- 
dance of  the  squirrel’s  favorite  food 
sources.  Squirrels  will  stay  in  one  area 
from  year  to  year  if  food  is  available, 
but  they  relocate  when  food  sources 
dwindle. 

Omnivorous 

Squirrels  are  omnivorous,  meaning 
they  consume  both  vegetable  and 
animal  substance.  Nuts  are  the  staple 
in  their  diet.  However,  they  also  eat 
tree  buds,  fruits,  berries,  roots,  in- 
sects, larvae,  fungi,  grains,  birds’  eggs 
and  occasionally  young  birds. 

They  are  particularly  fond  of 
hickory  nuts  but  are  also  attracted  to 
acorns,  beechnuts,  black  walnuts, 
hazelnuts  and  chestnuts.  They  also 
supplement  their  diet  with  corn, 
when  available. 

Water  is  seldom  a problem.  Besides 
rain,  dew  and  snow,  water  is  also 
derived  from  the  plants  they  eat. 

A well-used  squirrel  woods  will  also 
show  signs  of  activity.  One  of  the 


easiest  signs  to  look  for  are  nut  frag- 
ments on  tree  stumps,  logs  and  at  the 
base  of  den  trees.  Partly  gnawed  corn 
kernels  are  another  indication  of 
feeding  activity. 

Cuttings  also  show  that  squirrels 
are  busy  harvesting  nuts.  Cuttings  are 
small  portions  of  nut-laden  branches 
that  squirrels  clip  from  trees  so  they 
drop  to  the  ground.  This  way  they  can 
gather  nuts  quickly  and  easily. 

Squirrels  also  have  a passion  for 
burying  nuts,  often  more  than  they 
need.  Throughout  late  summer  and 
early  fall  squirrels  become  preoccu- 
pied by  this  instinct.  The  small  dig- 


TREES  PROVIDE  concealment  and  there’s 
always  one  available  when  squirrel  hunting. 
Ruckle  here  is  using  his  S&W  K-22,  a long- 
time favorite  with  countless  handgunners. 
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THE  SCOPED  T-C  Contender  is  a super- 
accurate  handgun  which,  when  used  with  a 
rest  as  here,  is  capable  of  taking  squirrels 
at  any  range  they’re  visible  in  the  woods. 


gings  in  which  they  stash  their  horde 
are  another  good  sign  to  look  for. 

Other  clues  to  the  squirrels’  where- 
abouts are  the  large  leafy  nests  they 
construct  high  among  the  branches 
and  well-worn  denning  holes  in  trees. 
The  nests,  however,  are  often  hard  to 
spot  early  in  the  fall  when  foliage  is 
still  on  the  trees. 

The  best  times  to  scout,  as  well  as 
hunt,  for  squirrels  are  during  the  first 
and  last  three  hours  of  daylight.  That 
is  when  they’re  most  active  feeding 
and  romping  about  the  woods. 

Neither  tbe  scouting  trips  nor  the 
best  executed  hunting  tactics  will 
guarantee  success  if  the  pistol-packing 
hunter  is  using  the  wrong  handgun  for 
the  job.  It’s  unfortunate,  but  too  often 
an  aspiring  handgunner  sets  the 
wrong  priorities  when  selecting  a gun 
for  this  sport.  For  many  reasons,  the 
handgun  he  chooses  is  just  not  capable 
of  giving  him  the  accuracy  he  needs. 
As  a result,  the  only  thing  he  can  hit  is 
his  holster. 

So,  with  hunting  in  mind,  what  do 
you  look  for  in  a 22-caliber  handgun? 

To  begin  with,  forget  the  autoload- 
ing models.  Although  there  are  num- 
erous excellent  models  on  the  market, 


their  use  for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
is  illegal.  This  narrows  the  choice 
down  to  revolvers  and  the  single  shot 
pistol. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  major 
handgun  manufacturers  do  produce 
22-caliber  revolvers  that  suit  the  needs 
of  the  handgun  hunter  and  are  within 
the  price  range  most  can  afford. 

Of  all  the  components  that  go  into 
making  an  adequate  hunting  22-cali- 
ber handgun,  probably  the  two  most 
important  are  the  barrel  and  the 
sights.  Barrel  length  helps  determine 
how  easily  a handgun  will  aim.  For 
hunting  purposes,  the  ideal  length  is 
six  inches  or  longer.  A long  sighting 
radius  aids  accuracy,  and  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  a long  barrel,  al- 
though it’s  only  a few  ounces,  increases 
holding  stability  when  aiming. 

Of  course,  to  achieve  consistent 
pinpoint  accuracy,  the  gun  should 
have  adjustable  sights.  These  allow 
proper  zeroing  with  different  kinds  of 
ammo.  You  can  not  expect,  and 
neither  will  you  get,  the  same  satisfac- 
tion from  a handgun  fitted  with  fixed 
sights. 

A scoped  handgun  will  provide  the 
smallest  groups  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
shooter.  Scoped  handguns  take  some 
getting  use  to,  but  many  hunters  feel 
they  are  worth  the  effort  because  of 
their  increased  efficiency.  They  trans- 
mit extra  light,  therefore  provide  a 
clearer  sighting  picture.  Iron-sights, 
however,  are  faster  and  easier  to  get 
on  target. 

Design  and  Price 

Selecting  a handgun  is  basically  a 
matter  of  choosing  a design  you  like  at 
a price  you’re  willing  to  pay,  but 
when  making  a selection  don’t  com- 
promise on  the  barrel  length  and 
sights. 

Once  the  right  handgun  is  pur- 
chased, the  hunter  should  practice 
with  it  from  a variety  of  makeshift 
shooting  positions.  This  will  give  him 
a familiar  feel  for  the  sidearm  and  an 
understanding  of  his  own  capabilities. 
He’ll  also  quickly  learn  the  impor- 
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tance  of  a solid  shooting  rest.  Remem- 
ber, even  the  best  quality  handgun  is 
only  as  good  as  the  man  behind  the 
sights. 

The  squirrel  is  a tough  target,  and 
it  takes  a well-placed  shot  to  stop  it  in 
its  tracks. 

Bullet  placement  was,  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  a subject  of  varied  opin- 
ion. Many  hunters  prefer  the  head 
shot.  It  wastes  no  meat  and  is  deadly 
if  the  bullet  strikes  the  brain.  If  it 
doesn’t,  however,  there’s  a good 
chance  the  hunter  will  have  a broken- 
jaw  cripple  scrambling  through  the 
treetops  searching  for  the  nearest  nest. 
Remember  a squirrel’s  brain  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a nickel,  so  there’s 
not  much  margin  for  error. 

I feel  it’s  best  to  shoot  for  the 
shoulder-chest  area.  A squirrel  hit 
here  has  little  chance  of  going  any- 
where. It’s  a larger  area  to  hit  and  the 
odds  are  good  the  bullet  will  strike  the 
lungs,  heart  or  spine — all  vital  areas. 

These  days,  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent brands  of  22  ammo  as  there  are 
cold  remedies.  The  squirrel  hunting 
handgunner  should  experiment  with 
various  brands.  As  with  the  rimfire 
rifleman,  he  may  discover  that  not  all 
brands  of  ammo  shoot  the  same  from 
his  handgun.  Test  several  brands, 
shooting  from  various  known  dis- 
tances. The  results  may  be  surprising. 
Then  stick  with  the  one  that  consis- 
tently gives  the  best  grouping.  The 
handgunner  should  strive  for  a com- 
bination that  will  group  in  about  an 
inch  at  50  feet. 

The  22  long  rifle  hollow  point  has 
long  been  a favorite  among  squirrel 
hunters.  These  hot  little  numbers 
have  a lot  of  wallop  when  they  reach 
their  objective  and  most  have  the  ac- 
curacy needed  for  squirrel  hunting.  As 
mentioned,  though,  bullet  placement 


is  the  all  important  factor,  and  for 
that  reason  many  hunters  rely  on  the 
proven  accuracy  of  standard  velocity 
target  ammo,  sacrificing  punch  for 
pinpoint  accuracy. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  into  squirrel 
hunting  with  a handgun,  but  don’t 
already  have  a 22-caliber  revolver  or 
single  shot  pistol,  may  I suggest  that 
you  check  around  before  buying.  Not 
only  to  compare  prices,  but  also  to  see 
what  the  different  manufacturers 
have  to  offer.  If  at  all  possible,  shoot 
several  makes  and  models  before 
dropping  any  hard  earned  cash  on  the 
counter. 

Isn’t  Possible 

It  isn’t  possible  to  list  every  make 
and  model  of  suitable  22  handgun, 
but  among  the  excellent  revolvers 
available  are  the  Colt  Diamondback, 
Harrington  & Richardson  Sportsman 
M999,  High  Standard  Double-Nine 
Convertible,  Llama  Comanche, 
Ruger  Super  Single-Six  Convertible, 
Smith  & Wesson  K-22  Masterpiece, 
and  Dan  Wesson  Model  22.  In  stan- 
dard cylinders,  these  handle  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  ammo,  while  the 
“convertible”  models  can  be  bought 
with  spare  cylinders  to  use  22  WMR 
loads. 

Hunters  who  prefer  single  shot  pis- 
tols might  consider  the  Merrill  Sports- 
man or  Thompson-Center  Arms  Con- 
tender. All  will  do  everything  that’s 
necessary  in  the  squirrel  woods. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  squirrel 
hunting  with  a handgun  will  bring 
out  the  best  of  one’s  hunting  skills. 
Few  other  animals  can  match  the  elu- 
siveness of  a gray  squirrel  and  there  is 
no  finer  opportunity  for  a handgun- 
ner to  test  his  ability  than  on  this  spe- 
cies. Truly,  the  squirrel  woods  is  a 
handgunner’s  wonderland. 
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Remembering  the  RLSC 

By  Dave  Koppenhaver 

DGP,  Bucks  County 


HEN  I HEARD  that  another 
class  was  being  enrolled  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation, 
my  mind  flashed  back  three  years  to 
when  I was  told  to  report  for  train- 
ing. . . . 

The  Game  Commission  training 
school  is  located  just  outside  of  Rrock- 
way,  on  State  Game  Lands  54  in  Jef- 
ferson County.  As  I recall,  the  first 
drive  from  my  home  in  Harrisburg 
took  about  four  hours.  (The  round 
trip — some  eight  hours— would  be 
made  some  dozens  of  times  during  the 
subsequent  year  on  week-end  leave.) 
The  last  mile  of  the  trip  was  down  the 
pine-bordered  entrance  road  to  the 
school.  Little  did  I know  then  how 
many  times  my  feet  would  pound  the 
pavement  as  our  class  ran  the  two- 
mile  round  trip  to  the  main  gate  each 
morning,  part  of  the  physical  fitness 
program  that’s  integral  to  the  train- 
ing. 

As  I rounded  the  last  curve  in  the 


road,  the  training  school  buildings 
came  into  view  in  a large  open  area. 
The  main  building  had  been  con- 
structed long  before  as  a hunting 
camp  owned  by  two  Pittsburgh  attor- 
neys. It  was  purchased  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  1930,  and  in  1932  the 
first  in-service  training  program  was 
held  there.  The  first  formal  class  of 
Game  Protector  Trainees  began  its 
training  there  in  1936.  The  current 
class  is  the  eighteenth. 

When  I arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
the  main  building,  I was  greeted  by 
Superintendent  C.  J.  Williams  (now 
Supervisor  of  the  Southeast  Division) 
and  Assistant  Supervisor  R.  D.  Furry 
(now  Supervisor  of  Training).  We 
shook  hands  and  exchanged  greetings. 
The  next  time  I saw  either  of  these 
men  smile  was  on  graduation  day. 
The  training  is  that  serious,  the  de- 
meanor that  strict. 

As  soon  as  all  twenty-four  men  who 
had  been  chosen  to  make  up  the  seven- 
teenth class  had  arrived,  we  were 
assembled  in  the  classroom  and  train- 
ing began.  Gary  Smith,  who  drove 
from  Utica,  N.Y. , was  late  checking 
in.  Lesson  number  one:  any  infraction 
of  the  rules  required  a typed  memo  of 
explanation.  Gary  was  the  first  to 
type  a memo  but  not  the  last;  we  were 
all  to  have  our  turn  in  the  fifty  weeks 
to  come.  A wrinkle  on  a bed,  dust  in 
an  assigned  cleanup  area,  being  late 
for  a class  or  meal,  and  many  other 
infractions  called  for  one.  (I  was 
never  late  for  a meal;  the  food  at  the 
school  is  second  to  none.) 

That  first  class  meeting  consisted  of 
introductions  of  staff  and  students, 
sleeping  assignments,  and  an  outline 
of  the  courses  and  the  school  code. 
Reference  to,  “if  and  when  you  gradu- 
ate,” was  used  often.  Visions  of  boot 
camp  came  to  my  mind  and  fifty 
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weeks  seemed  a very  long  ways  off. 

We  soon  adapted  to  the  daily  rou- 
tine. Up  at  6 a.m.  for  the  morning  run 
and  exercise,  shower,  breakfast,  clean 
up  your  assigned  area  and  into  the 
classroom  by  8 o’clock.  Most  of  our 
training  during  the  first  three  months 
took  place  in  the  classroom.  Classes 
were  on  Game  Law,  Pennsylvania 
history,  geography,  courtroom  and 
legal  procedures.  Much  of  this  was 
taught  by  the  school  staff,  with  guest 
appearances  by  the  Harrisburg  staff. 
Each  Division  Chief  taught  a class  in 
his  primary  field— game  management 
law  enforcement,  etc.  The  days  in  the 
classroom  were  long,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Notes  had  to  be  taken,  typed  and 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  staff  at  any 
time.  Tests  came  often  and  a high 
grade  average  was  required.  Note  typ- 
ing and  studying  consumed  any  spare 
time  in  the  schedule. 

Classroom  training  was  broken  up 
by  field  assignments  with  Game  Pro- 
tectors during  the  hunting  season.  For 
eleven  weeks  we  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  state  to  live  and  work 
with  different  officers.  After  the  deer 
season  and  a holiday  break  we  were 
back  at  the  Training  School.  Things 
were  a bit  different  now.  We  felt 
snowed  in,  and  classes  seemed  longer 
in  the  gloom  of  winter.  The  drive 
home  on  weekends  had  turned  into  a 
treacherous  journey,  but  cabin  fever 
drove  us  on.  Our  spirits  rose  and  fell 
during  this  period.  A collective  sense 
of  humor  helped  to  keep  us  going — 
and  the  fact  that  we  had  passed  the 
halfway  point  in  our  training.  We 
were  on  the  downhill  slide  now. 

Classes  in  tree  identification,  natural 
history  of  wildlife,  public  relations, 
criminology  and  sociology  came  and 
went,  as  did  winter.  Spring  arrived, 
and  with  it  another  field  assignment. 
On  this  one  each  student  spent  two 
weeks  with  a Land  Manager.  This 
was  the  practical  application  of  all 
our  classes  in  land  use  and  develop- 
ment for  wildlife.  After  that  it  was 
back  to  the  school  for  more  classroom 
training,  broken  up  by  field  trips. 


Our  class  was  settled  in  now  and 
could  zip  through  the  routine  typing 
and  studies.  Suddenly  we  had  time  to 
spare.  There  were  volleyball  and  soft- 
ball  games,  and  much  serious  target 
shooting.  In  order  to  graduate,  each 
of  us  had  to  qualify  with  a handgun 
on  the  bullseye  and  practical  police 
course.  Graduation  day  was  not  far 
off  and  the  shooting  became  an  obses- 
sion. 

Countdown 

The  countdown  was  on.  May  was 
torn  from  the  calendar  and  gradua- 
tion day  circled  so  many  times  that 
not  another  date  could  be  seen  in  the 
month  of  June.  But  the  training  never 
let  up.  Inspections  were  still  white 
glove,  and  final  exams  barred  the 
door.  With  the  end  of  training  upon 
us,  our  dreams  reached  beyond.  We 
would  not  know  our  assignments  until 
the  day  before  graduation.  That  sub- 
ject dominated  every  conversation  at 
the  school  and  at  home.  The  fiftieth 
week  came  to  an  end.  Duty  assign- 
ments were  handed  out  and  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  took  place.  Dennis 
Duza  was  our  class  speaker  and  tro- 
phies were  awarded  to  Skip  Littwin, 
Mark  Crowder  and  John  Roller  for 
their  outstanding  marksmanship.  Im- 
mediately following  graduation  there 
was  a hail  of  congratulations  from 
family  and  friends.  Our  faces  re- 
flected the  pride,  joy,  happiness  and 
sorrow  which  comes  at  the  end  of  such 
an  experience. 

As  I drove  away  from  the  Training 
School  for  the  last  time,  I thought  of 
the  year  I’d  spent  there.  The  best  and 
the  worst  of  it.  I thought  of  those  who 
had  passed  through  there  before  me, 
and  that  I now  would  take  my  place 
among  them.  For  each  of  us  in  the 
seventeenth  class,  our  dream  had 
come  true.  We  were  now  District 
Game  Protectors. 

I didn’t  look  back  as  I drove  out  the 
main  gate,  for  the  Training  School 
was  no  longer  mine.  It  would  belong 
to  the  eighteenth  class,  and  each  class 
to  follow. 
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Results  Of  Pennsylvania's 
1980  Bear  Harvest 

By  Gary  L Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


JANICE  GRUTTADAURIA  and  Keith  Weaver, 
PGC  bear  research  assistants,  remove  an 
immobilized  bear  from  a nuisance  site. 

Photo  by  Mike  Mullen 

LACK  BEAR  hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a tradition  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  and 
debate  in  recent  years.  The  Game 
Commission’s  regulation  change  in 
1980,  allowing  the  legal  harvest  of 
bears  less  than  one  year  of  age, 
brought  additional  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  present  the  results  of  the  1980  bear 
harvest  and  to  discuss  its  impact  on 
the  bear  resource. 

Harvest  Size  and  Location 

Pennsylvania's  1980  one-day  bear 
season  was  held  on  November  24.  The 
legal  harvest  reported  for  the  29  coun- 
ties open  for  hunting  was  921.  This 


was  Pennsylvania’s  largest  single-day 
harvest;  however,  it  did  not  constitute 
the  largest  recorded  season  harvest,  as 
929  bears  were  taken  during  the 
38-day  season  in  1924. 

A breakdown  by  sex  and  county  of 
the  1980  harvest  is  supplied  in  Table 
1.  The  leading  counties  were  Clinton 
85,  Tioga  81,  Elk  77,  McKean  76,  Ly- 
coming 74,  Pike  66  and  Clearfield  65. 

The  bear  harvests  within  the  Game 
Commission’s  Field  Divisions  were  as 
follows:  Northeast  268,  Northcentral 
594,  Northwest  43,  and  Southcentral 
16.  No  portions  of  the  Southwest  or 
Southeast  Divisions  were  open  to  bear 
hunting  during  1980.  The  Northeast 
and  Northcentral  Divisions  contrib- 
uted a larger  percentage  of  the  state- 
wide harvest  than  average,  and  the 
Northwest  and  Southcentral  Divisions 
contributed  a smaller  percentage, 
based  on  harvest  statistics  from  1949 
through  1979  (Table  2). 

Time  of  Kill 

Time  of  kill  was  recorded  for  98 
percent  (904/921)  of  the  bears  har- 
vested in  this  season  (Table  3).  The 
most  productive  portion  of  the  day  oc- 
curred between  7 a.m.  and  11  a.m., 
when  67.9  percent  of  the  harvest  was 
taken.  The  most  productive  single 
hour  was  between  7:30  a.m.  and  8:30 
a.m.,  when  200  bears  (21.7  percent  of 
the  total  harvest)  were  taken.  These 
results  are  similar  to  those  reported 
for  Pennsylvania’s  1979  bear  harvest 
(Alt  1980a). 

Weight  Distribution 

Actual  field-dressed  weights  were 
obtained  at  check  stations  for  88.6 
percent  (816/921)  of  the  bears  har- 
vested. The  larger  weights  attained  by 
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males  is  evident  in  the  weight  break- 
down supplied  in  Table  4.  The  largest 
female  bear  taken  weighed  345 
pounds  field-dressed,  with  a calcu- 
lated live  weight  of  397  pounds.  The 
largest  male  weighed  560  pounds 
field-dressed,  644  pounds  estimated 
live  weight. 

Hunting  Pressure 

The  number  of  bear  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania,  estimated  from  mail 
surveys,  increased  from  about  161,000 
in  1979  to  about  212,000  in  1980.  The 
number  of  parked  cars  counted  by 
Bureau  of  Forestry  personnel  in  a 
148-mile  car  count  survey  in  Elk  For- 
est District  (Cameron,  Elk  and  Potter 
counties)  increased  from  1931  in  1979 
to  1971  in  1980. 

In  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  hunt- 
ing pressure  appeared  comparable  to 
that  of  1976  and  about  30  percent 
higher  than  in  1979,  based  on  car 
count  surveys.  Hunter  pressure,  esti- 
mated by  counting  cars  along  twelve 
selected  routes  totaling  54.8  miles  in 
Pike  and  Lackawanna  counties,  was 
881  in  1980,  620  in  1979,  and  878  in 
1976. 

Hourly  surveys  of  the  number  of 
cars  parked  along  the  same  stretches 
of  road  in  the  Poconos  indicated  that 
hunters  began  leaving  the  woods  ear- 
lier in  1980  than  in  either  1976  or 
1979.  For  example,  by  11  a.m.  only 
60  percent  of  the  cars  parked  at  start- 
ing time  remained  as  compared  to  74 
percent  in  1979  and  82  percent  in 
1976.  The  early  departure  of  hunters 
from  the  woods  during  the  1980  sea- 
son was  probably  caused  by  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Weather  Conditions 

The  weather  conditions  most  im- 
portant in  influencing  the  bear  har- 
vest were  snow  cover  and  precipita- 
tion. A good  tracking  snow  had  fallen 
throughout  Pennsylvania’s  bear  range 
about  November  20  and  it  persisted 
through  the  day  of  bear  season.  This 
probably  aided  sportsmen  in  locating 
bear  sign  and  increased  their  chances 


of  moving  bear  and,  in  turn,  harvest- 
ing them.  However,  all-day  heavy 
rains  coupled  with  temperatures  in 
the  high  30s  and  low  40s  and  gusting 
winds  eertainly  decreased  the  number 
of  hunter-hours  spent  looking  for 
bear,  and  thus  decreased  the  potential 
harvest.  If  it  had  not  rained  so  hard 
on  November  24  the  bear  harvest 
would  quite  likely  have  been  substan- 
tially higher.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
had  rained  and  there  wasn’t  a track- 
ing snow,  the  harvest  would  probably 
have  been  substantially  lower.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  a one-day 
hunting  season,  weather  conditions 
have  a tremendous  influence  on  the 
harvest. 

Mortality  Rates 

Biologists,  district  game  protectors 
and  research  assistants  cooperating  on 
the  bear  project  tagged  479  different 
bears  in  Pennsylvania  during  1980 
that  should  have  been  available  for 
harvest.  It  is  mandatory  that  all 
harvested  bears  be  brought  to  check 
stations  by  successful  sportsmen,  and 
at  the  stations  trained  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  check  each  bear  for 
ear  tags  and  record  the  results.  The 
percentage  of  tagged  bears  harvested 
is  a direct  indication  of  the  impact  of 
our  hunting  season  upon  our  bear  re- 
source. 

Hunting  mortality  rates  by  Game 
Commission  Field  Divisions  is  sup- 
plied in  Table  5.  Highest  mortality 
rates  were  documented  for  the  North- 
central  and  Southcentral  Divisions. 
Relatively  low  mortality  rates  were 
observed  in  the  Northeast  and  North- 
west Divisions.  In  1980,  males  ap- 
peared about  equally  vulnerable  to 
hunting  as  females,  with  21  percent 
and  20  percent  mortality  rates,  re- 
spectively. 

In  looking  at  statewide  hunting 
mortality,  98  of  479  tagged  bears  were 
harvested,  yielding  a mortality  rate  of 
20  percent.  This  is  not  considered 
excessive  and  is  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  previous  five  harvests 
(Table  6). 
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change,  legalizing  all  bears,  had  little 
impact  on  hunting  mortality  rates  of 
young  bears.  Hunting  pressure  in- 
creased dramatically  from  the  1979 
bear  season  and  if  weather  conditions 
had  been  more  conducive  to  hunting 
on  November  24,  1980,  harvest  size 
would  have  probably  been  consid- 
erably larger.  The  recently  approved 
bear  license  will  allow  the  Game 
Commission  to  adjust  hunting  pres- 
sure and  harvest  size  in  areas  of  differ- 
ential hunting  vulnerability. 
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TABLE  1.  Pennsylvania  1980  Legal  Bear  Harvest,  By  County. 


COUNTY 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

Bradford 

20 

14 

34 

Cameron 

29 

28 

57 

Carbon 

3 

3 

6 

Centre 

11 

12 

23 

Clarion 

2 

1 

3 

Clearfield 

29 

36 

65 

Clinton 

34 

51 

85 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

Elk 

36 

41 

77 

Forest 

7 

8 

15 

Huntingdon 

2 

3 

5 

Jefferson 

9 

5 

14 

Lackawanna 

13 

12 

25 

Luzerne 

6 

15 

21 

Lycoming 

42 

32 

74 

McKean 

34 

42 

76 

Mifflin 

3 

2 

5 

Monroe 

20 

14 

34 

Pike 

27 

39 

66 

Potter 

36 

14 

50 

Snyder 

5 

1 

6 

Sullivan 

18 

8 

26 

Susquehanna 

1 

0 

1 

Tioga 

42 

39 

81 

Union 

1 

5 

6 

Venango 

1 

3 

4 

Warren 

7 

14 

21 

Wayne 

3 

14 

17 

Wyoming 

12 

11 

23 

TOTAL 

453 

468 

921 

Bear  harvest  results  of  the  1980  sea- 
son supported  previous  publication 
(Alt  1980b)  that  hunting  mortality  of 
bears  less  than  one  year  of  age  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  their  legality.  Hunting 
mortality  rates  for  bears  less  than  one 
year  of  age  was  5 percent  (2/40)  in 

1979  when  they  were  not  legal,  and  6 
percent  (5/85)  in  1980,  when  they 
were  legal. 

Conclusions 

Results  of  the  1980  bear  harvest  in- 
dicate, once  again,  that  bears  within 
some  portions  of  Pennsylvania’s  bear 
range  appear  more  vulnerable  to 
hunting  than  those  in  other  portions. 
Overall,  however,  the  harvest  does 
not  appear  excessive  or  detrimental  to 
the  bear  resource.  Harvest  results  of 

1980  indicated  that  the  regulation 
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TABLE  2.  Percentage  of  legal  bear  harvest  taken  from  each  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion Field  Divisions. 


DIVISION 

1949-79 

AVERAGE 

RANGE 

1980 

Northeast 

25 

(14-36) 

29 

Northcentral 

60 

(46-71) 

64 

Northwest 

11 

( 3-20) 

5 

Southwest 

1 

( 0-2  ) 

Closed 

Southcentral 

3 

( 1-7  ) 

2 

Southeast 

0 

( 0-2  ) 

Closed 

TABLE  3.  Time  of  kill  for  the  1980  Pennsylvania  bear  harvest.* 


NUMBER  SHOT  AND  PERCENTAGE 
OF  TOTAL 

STATE  HARVEST  TAKEN 

DURING  V2-HR.  PERIODS  CUMULATIVE  HARVEST 

TIME  NUMBER  PERCENTAGE  NUMBER  PERCENTAGE 

6:31-7:00 

23 

2.5 

23 

2.5 

7:01-7:30 

64 

7.1 

87 

9.6 

7:31-8:00 

86 

9.5 

173 

19.1 

8:01-8:30 

114 

12.6 

287 

31.8 

8:31-9:00 

76 

8.4 

363 

40.2 

9:01-9:30 

87 

9.6 

450 

49.8 

9:31-10:00 

73 

8.1 

523 

57.9 

10:01-10:30 

66 

7.3 

589 

65.2 

10:31-11:00 

48 

5.3 

637 

70.5 

11:01-11:30 

42 

4.7 

679 

75.1 

11:31-12:00 

40 

4.4 

719 

79.5 

12:01-12:30 

25 

2.8 

744 

82.3 

12:31-1:00 

21 

2.3 

765 

84.6 

1:01-1:30 

15 

1.6 

780 

86.3 

1:31-2:00 

19 

2.1 

799 

88.4 

2:01-2:30 

17 

1.9 

816 

90.3 

2:31-3:00 

19 

2.1 

835 

92.4 

3:01-3:30 

25 

2.8 

860 

95.1 

3:31-4:00 

23 

2.5 

883 

97.7 

4:01-4:30 

17 

1.9 

900 

99.6 

4:31-5:00 

4 

0.4 

904 

100.0 

*Time  of  kill  is  not  known  for  17  of  the  921  bears  harvested. 


(Tables  4,  5 and  6 on  following  pages) 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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TABLE  4.  Field-dressed  weights  of  bears  harvested 


FIELD-DRESSED 

WEIGHT 

(Pounds) 

FEMALES 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

100  or  less 

127 

127 

30.2 

103 

101-125 

62 

189 

45.0 

27 

126-150 

74 

263 

62.6 

55 

151-175 

75 

338 

80.5 

33 

176-200 

46 

384 

91.4 

34 

201-225 

22 

406 

96.7 

26 

226-250 

8 

414 

98.6 

18 

251-275 

3 

417 

99.3 

19 

276-300 

1 

418 

99.5 

15 

301-325 

1 

419 

99.8 

18 

326-350 

1 

420 

100.0 

11 

351-375 

0 

420 

100.0 

12 

376-400 

0 

420 

100.0 

9 

401-425 

0 

420 

100.0 

7 

426-450 

0 

420 

100.0 

7 

451-475 

0 

420 

100.0 

0 

476-500 

0 

420 

100.0 

0 

501-525 

0 

420 

100.0 

0 

526-550 

0 

420 

100.0 

1 

551-575 

0 

420 

100.0 

1 

TABLE  5. 

Hunting  mortality  rates,  by  PGC  Field  Division, 

MALES 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

MORTALITY 

NUMBER 

DIVISION 

SHOT 

AVAILABLE 

RATE 

SHOT 

Northeast 

21 

129 

16% 

13 

Northcentral 

40 

158 

25% 

18 

Northwest 

2 

15 

13% 

0 

Southcentral 

3 

13 

23% 

1 

Total 

66 

315 

21% 

32 

TABLE  6.  Statewide  hunting  mortality 
rates  of  bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  year  of  harvest. 


YEAR 

MORTALITY  RATE 

1973 

18% 

1974 

21% 

1975 

24% 

1976 

33% 

1979 

22% 

1980 

20% 

Average 

23% 
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tiring  the  1980  bear  hunting  season. 


MALES 

TOTAL 

CUMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

103 

26.0 

230 

230 

28.2 

130 

32.8 

89 

319 

39.1 

185 

46.7 

129 

448 

54.9 

218 

55.1 

108 

556 

68.1 

252 

63.6 

80 

636 

77.9 

278 

70.2 

48 

684 

83.8 

296 

74.7 

26 

710 

87.0 

315 

79.5 

22 

732 

89.7 

330 

83.3 

16 

748 

91.7 

348 

87.9 

19 

767 

94.0 

359 

90.7 

12 

779 

95.5 

371 

93.7 

12 

791 

96.9 

380 

96.0 

9 

800 

98.0 

387 

97.7 

7 

807 

98.9 

394 

99.5 

7 

814 

99.8 

394 

99.5 

0 

814 

99.8 

394 

99.5 

0 

814 

99.8 

394 

99.5 

0 

814 

99.8 

395 

99.7 

1 

815 

99.9 

396 

100.0 

1 

816 

100.0 

bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania  during  1980. 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

MORTALITY 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

MORTALITY 

AVAILABLE 

RATE 

SHOT 

AVAILABLE 

RATE 

84 

15% 

34 

213 

16% 

73 

25% 

58 

231 

25% 

4 

— 

2 

19 

11% 

3 

— 

4 

16 

25% 

164 

20% 

98 

479 

20% 

Furtaker  Cooperators,  Raccoon  Hunters  Needed 

Additional  cooperators  are  needed  in  a study  of  furbearers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A project  initiated  two  years  ago  is  yielding  data  but  more  informa- 
tion is  being  sought  from  trappers  and  raccoon  hunters  who  are  willing  to 
maintain  diaries  on  the  number  of  traps  set,  hours  hunted  and  animals  har- 
vested. Data  collected  will  help  provide  a base  for  proper  management  of 
furbearer  populations.  Anyone  interested  in  cooperating  in  the  study 
should  send  his  name  and  address  to  Arnold  Hayden,  Division  of  Game 
Management,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Grouse 
Hunting  Sumy 

By  John  Kriz  and  Steve  Liscinsky 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologists 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  conducting  a Grouse 
Hunting  Survey  since  1965.  This  sur- 
vey relies  upon  the  cooperation  of 
serious  grouse  hunters  from  across  the 
state,  hunters  who  at  the  end  of  every 
season  return  a form  (Fig.  1)  which 
summarizes  their  grouse  hunting  ac- 
tivities over  the  previous  season. 

The  common  denominator  used  for 
this  annual  comparison  is  the  flush  per 
hour.  Flushes  per  hour  obtained  dur- 
ing one  year  can  be  compared  with 


DATA  SUPPLIED  by  cooperating  grouse 
hunters  is  very  valuable  when  wildlife  biolo- 
gists have  to  make  management  decisions 
about  this  great  game  bird. 


flushes  per  hour  obtained  during 
other  years  and  are  used  to  measure 
relative  differences  in  the  grouse  pop- 
ulation. We  are  thereby  determining 
the  “trend”  in  the  population.  Trends 
do  not  depend  upon  actual  numbers, 
but  measure  the  degree  of  change  a 
population  may  undergo.  The  theory 
is  that  the  more  birds  available,  the 
easier  and  more  often  they  will  be 
seen  or  heard — or  as  we  like  to  say, 
flushed. 

Survey  information  includes:  dates 
of  hunting  trips,  counties  hunted, 
number  of  hours  hunted,  number  of 
grouse  flushes*,  and,  since  1977,  the 
number  of  grouse  killed.  This  infor- 
mation is  useful  for  making  manage- 
ment decisions  which  enable  us  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
hunting  opportunities  without  harm- 
ing the  resource. 

300  Hunters 

In  recent  seasons  an  average  of  300 
hunters  have  annually  submitted  us- 
able data  representing  9500  hours 
afield.  Although  few  hunters  have 
been  involved  continuously  since 
1965,  new  cooperators  have  made  up 
for  those  who  dropped  out. 


*For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  we 
have  defined  a flush  as  the  seeing  or 
hearing  of  a grouse  by  a cooperator. 
For  example,  if  two  cooperators  are 
hunting  together  and  one  flushes  a 
grouse  which  is  seen  or  heard  by  his 
companion,  the  flush  is  counted  by 
each  hunter;  two  birds  flushed  at  the 
same  time  are  counted  as  two  flushes, 
etc.  Grouse  that  are  reflushed  are 
counted  each  time  they  are  put  out, 
eliminating  any  personal  judgments 
made  if  reflushes  are  not  counted. 
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FIGURE  1 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Division  of  Game  Management 


GROUSE  HUNTING  SURVEY 


Cooperator’s  Name 

Address:  Street City Zip Year 


Month 
& Date 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

Number  of 
Grouse 
Bagged 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  This  is  an  individual  record,  not  a party  record.  Record  only  your  time  and 
flushes. 

2.  Record  data  only  when  hunting  primarily  for  grouse. 

3.  Count  all  flushes  and  reflushes  you  see  and/or  hear,  regardless  of  who  flushes 
them. 

4.  List  hunts  in  different  counties  on  the  same  day  separately. 

5.  Record  hours  hunted  to  the  nearest  one-half  hour. 

6.  By  Feb.  1,  send  one  copy  of  this  record  to:  John  Kriz,  Box  31,  Fairview,  PA 
16415. 

7.  To  stay  on  mailing  list,  report  even  if  you  did  not  hunt,  or  even  if  you  had  a 
“poor”  season. 


One  of  the  most  obvious  findings 
the  data  show  is  that  Pennsylvania’s 
grouse  populatipn  decreased  from 
1965  to  1976  and  that  it  has  been  in- 
creasing since  then  (Fig.  2).  They  fur- 
ther show  that  the  trend  was  similar 
froin  north  to  south  and  east  to  west, 
but  at  different  levels  of  abundance; 
that  is,  the  population  was  always 
higher  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  state  than  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  ones  (Figs.  3 and  4). 
These  differences  are  influenced  to 
some  degree  by  the  quality  of  the 
habitat. 

Flushing  rates  experienced  by  the 
grouse  cooperators  have  generally  fol- 
lowed the  results  of  our  Game  Take 


Survey  begun  in  1971  (Fig.  2);  grouse 
kill  information  was  not  a regular 
part  of  the  cooperator  hunting  survey 
before  1977  so  the  limited  data  are  not 
here  included.  A few  minor  variations 
have  occurred  and  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  data  provided 
by  grouse  cooperators  are  gathered 
while  primarily  hunting  for  grouse, 
whereas  the  Game  Take  Survey 
samples  all  the  hunters  regardless  of 
what  species  they  favor.  As  can  be  ex- 
pected, the  number  of  grouse  bagged 
by  cooperators  agrees  better  with  the 
number  of  grouse  flushed;  that  is,  the 
higher  the  flushing  rate  the  better  the 
harvest. 

The  records  also  show  that  on  a 
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FIGURE  2 

Calculated  Statewide  Grouse  Harvest  and  Grouse 
Hunter  Cooperator  Yearly  Flushes  Per  Hour 


Hunting  Season  Year 


statewide  basis  over  the  past  four 
years,  27  percent  of  the  cooperators’ 
hunting  occurred  in  the  early  season 
(second  half  of  October),  48  percent 
in  the  regular  season  (November),  and 
25  percent  in  the  late  season  (after 
December  25) . These  percentages  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  with  the  per- 
centage of  hunting  days  available  in 
the  seasons  mentioned,  as  they  are 
approximately  two  weeks,  four  weeks 
and  two  weeks  in  length. 

When  these  data  are  analyzed  on  a 
regional  basis,  however,  differences 
become  evident.  Early  season  hunting 
effort  is  much  greater  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south,  and  late  season 
effort  is  greater  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north.  The  weather  probably  ac- 
counts for  these  differences.  October 
is  often  fairly  warm  for  strenuous 
hunting  in  the  southern  region  and 
dense  foliage  hampers  visibility.  In 


the  north,  however,  the  temperature 
is  more  conducive  to  grouse  hunting 
and  many  leaves  already  have  fallen. 
Also,  the  chance  of  flushing  woodcock 
in  many  northern  grouse  coverts  dur- 
ing the  October  season  may  be  an 
added  incentive.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  late  season  opens  after 
Christmas,  the  northern  half  of  the 
state  is  often  covered  by  deep  snow. 
This,  coupled  with  colder  tempera- 
tures, probably  keeps  a larger  per- 
centage of  northern  hunters  indoors. 

These  findings  raise  important 
questions  relative  to  our  management 
decisions.  For  example,  can  we  in- 
crease the  grouse  population  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state 
by  shortening  the  season?  And  if  so, 
how  much  shorter  and  during  what 
time  period?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  lengthen  the  season  in  all  or 
(Text  continued  on  page  30) 
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Grouse  Kill  ( 100  thousands  ) 


965-66 


FIGURE  3 

Comparison  of  Grouse  Flushing  Rates  in  Northern  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
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979-80 


FIGURE  4 

Comparison  of  Grouse  Flushing  Rates  in 
Western,  Central  and  Eastern  Parts  of  the  State 
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part  of  the  state  without  harming  the 
population  base? 

Before  we  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions we  need  to  know  the  effect  of 
season  length  on  grouse  population. 
To  get  this  kind  of  information  we 
need  a well  designed  experiment  and 
the  cooperation  of  many  more 
hunters,  particularly  in  the  south- 
central  and  northeastern  regions  of 
the  state. 

If  you  are  a serious  grouse  hunter — 
not  just  a hunter  who  will  shoot  a 
grouse  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  but  one  who  deliberately  and 
regularly  hunts  this  bird — we  would 
appreciate  your  help.  If  you  would 


like  to  assist  with  this  survey,  please 
write  to  John  Kriz,  PGC  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogist, Box  31,  Fairview,  Pa.  16415. 
Your  name  will  be  added  to  the  co- 
operator  list  and  you  will  be  sent  data 
sheets  and  more  specific  information 
on  the  survey. 

The  need  for  hunter  cooperation  in 
supplying  information  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing management  decisions  is  increas- 
ing. Not  only  is  this  the  most  practical 
way  to  collect  certain  types  of  data, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  economical  way. 
With  our  Grouse  Hunting  Survey  we 
are  doing  our  part  to  assure  the  future 
of  this  grand  game  bird,  and  we’re 
asking  that  you  do  yours. 
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PHEASANTS 


Where  Are  The”7 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


WHERE  HAVE  the  pheasants 
gone?  Basically,  they  have 
failed  to  reproduce  or  died.  Some- 
times both. 

Specific  reasons  for  pheasant  popu- 
lation decreases  have  been  previously 
documented  in  GAME  NEWS  (Hart- 
man 1970,  1979).  The  recent  pheasant 
decline  has  resulted  from  the  same 
functions  of  nature,  pheasant  biology, 
and  changing  land- use  patterns  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  articles. 

Often  it  is  not  just  one  major  factor 
that  causes  population  declines,  but 
rather  a number  of  factors.  Any  of 
these,  alone,  might  cause  a decline  of 
only  2-5  percent.  But  when  the  effects 
of  all  are  added  together,  the  pheas- 
ant population  can  be  reduced  30-50 
percent. 

The  recent  pheasant  decline  (com- 
mencing about  1977)  has  resulted  in  a 
harvest  decrease  of  38  percent 
(1,300,000  in  1971  and  1972  to 
800,000  in  1977  and  1978).  Pheasant 
populations  follow  the  same  pattern 
as  harvest  patterns. 

What  caused  the  pheasant  popula- 
tion decline?  This  is  how  it  probably 
happened: 

The  severe  winters  of  1976-77  and 
1977-78  placed  extreme  stress  upon 


pheasants,  especially  hens.  This  stress 
caused  a noticeable  decrease  in  all 
phases  of  reproduction.  This  lowered 
population  levels. 

Weather  factors  favorable  for  much 
hay  making  but  unfavorable  for  suc- 
cessful pheasant  nesting  resulted  in 
less  than  average  nesting  success. 
These  two  major  detrimental  factors, 
plus  normal  annual  losses  due  to  road- 
kills,  predation,  disease  and  heavy 
summer  losses,  have  caused  the  pheas- 
ant population  decline. 

A major  factor  by  itself,  which  is 
particularly  detrimental  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above  causes,  is  the  loss 
of  habitat,  especially  farmland.  When 
habitat  is  lost  or  changes  to  less  desir- 
able uses  for  a species,  the  population 
will  decline.  The  photos  on  the  fol- 
lowing four  pages  illustrate  such 
habitat  losses  and  show  why  we  have 
fewer  pheasants. 
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Unless  otherwise 
credited,  all  photos 
with  this  article  are  hy 
PGC  photographer 
Joe  Osman 


Since  introduction  from  Asia  in  the  late 
1800s,  the  ring-necked  pheasant  has  proven 
to  be  an  adaptable  hardy  bird  on  agricul- 
tural lands  which  provide  year-round  food 
and  cover  for  the  raising  of  broods  and 
escape  from  predators. 


Parking  lots,  shopping  centers,  and  other 
developments  associated  with  urban  sprawl 
have  eliminated  the  pheasant  from  many  of 
its  former  haunts. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
pheasant  numbers  is  the  loss  of  farmland 
to  other  uses.  According  to  a National  Agri- 
cultural Study  report,  between  1967  and  1977 
1.28  million  acres  of  Pennsylvania’s  farm- 
land was  converted  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
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Not  just  pheasants  but  all  wildlife  is  the 
loser  as  more  and  more  people  move  away 
from  the  cities.  Housing  developments  not 
only  wipe  out  pheasants  in  the  immediate 
area,  but  they  can  also  form  effective  bar- 
riers between  feeding  and  nesting  sites  and 
wintering  areas. 


Modern  farming  methods  and  the  current 
agricultural  economic  situation  are  other 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  pheasant  num- 
bers. “Clean”  farming  methods,  along  with 
the  loss  of  plant  diversity  caused  by  farm- 
ers removing  fences  and  cultivating  larger 
fields,  provide  little  in  the  way  of  food  and 
cover  during  the  nesting  season  and  the  re- 
maining crop  residue  provides  essentially 
no  food  and  cover  for  the  winter. 


Clean  fencerows,  farming  right  to  the  edge 
of  roads -17  percent  of  South  Dakota’s 
pheasants  are  produced  on  roadside  rights- 
of-way -and  the  cultivation  of  odd  corners 
in  fields  have  essentially  eliminated  many 
of  the  traditional  pheasant  habitats  over 
much  of  our  state. 


Periods  of  drought,  especially  during  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  pheasants  because  farmers 
mow  their  hay  earlier,  meaning  a larger 
number  of  nests  are  destroyed  and  less  in- 
sects are  available  for  poults  to  feed  upon. 
Also,  summer  droughts  can  keep  pheasants 
from  the  renesting  which  accounts  for  20 
percent  of  a season’s  production. 


The  loss  of  wetlands,  the  removal  of  cover 
along  streams  — also  a major  cause  of  soil 
erosion  — and  flood  plain  development  have 
all  had  devastating  effects  on  pheasants. 
The  lush  cover  characteristic  of  these  types 
of  areas  provides  excellent  food  and  cover 
for  maintaining  flocks  of  pheasants. 


Marshy  bottomland  along  a meandering 
waterway  surrounded  by  herbaceous  and 
woody  cover  provides  abundant  food  and 
protective  cover  all  year  long  for  many 
species  of  wildlife  including  pheasants. 
These  types  of  areas  are  often  the  first 
habitat  types  to  be  converted  to  other  uses 
at  the  ringneck’s  expense. 


Food  remaining  after  harvests,  especially 
when  adjacent  to  winter  cover,  is  very  bene- 
ficial for  maintaining  a flock  of  pheasants 
throughout  the  winter  when  food  can  be  a 
limiting  factor. 


Even  small  pockets  of  escape  cover  in  idle 
areas  and  a minimum  of  cover  along  fence- 
rows  providing  food  in  the  form  of  weed 
seeds  can  make  a difference  in  whether 
pheasants  are  able  to  thrive  or  not. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


Quality  habitat,  providing  the  pheasant’s 
year-round  needs,  is  the  key  for  survival. 
Pheasants  are  at  the  mercy  of  land-use 
practices,  habitat  type  and  quality,  and 
weather  conditions.  When  these  factors 
work  against  the  pheasant,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  pheasant  numbers  will  become  low. 


® FIELD  NOTES 


Of  Course 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  taking 
a group  of  8th  graders  on  a nature 
hike  along  a beaver  dam,  I attempted 
to  discuss  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween different  animals  in  a par- 
ticular ecosystem  and  asked  the  class 
for  an  example  of  an  animal  that 
would  live  in  harmony  with  the 
beavers.  One  youngster  immediately 
replied,  “Termites”.  When  she  saw 
the  blank  look  on  my  face  she  quickly 
added,  “They  could  help  the  beavers 
cut  down  the  trees.” — DGP  Jack 
Weaver,  Bellefonte. 


Experienced 

ELK  COUNTY — I stopped  at  the 
Fred  Meier  residence  in  Toby  Valley 
to  check  out  a bear  that  had  been 
hanging  around  the  house  only  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Meier  had  already 
taken  care  of  the  problem  by  taking 
her  broom  to  the  bear  a couple  of 
times.  I did  wonder  after  I had  left  if 
she  might  have  been  practicing  on 
Fred  over  the  years. — DGP  Harold 
Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


Rigorous 

TRAINING  SCHOOL-Fot  the 
18th  Class  project  at  the  Training 
School,  we  proudly  constructed  a sev- 
eral station  obstacle  course,  including 
a ten-foot  high  incline  ladder,  a make- 
shift crawl-through  culvert,  a hori- 
zontal ladder  or  monkey  bars  (no 
reflection  on  the  trainees),  a six-foot 
wall,  a gamut  of  tires,  a broad  jump 
and  a short  maze  to  the  finish.  You 
would  think  that  since  we  built  the 
course,  we  would  have  an  advantage 
in  running  it.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
us  found  this  not  to  be  the  case  at  our 
first  timed  run  last  week,  but  as  long 
as  the  mentholatum  and  Ace  bandage 
supplies  hold  out,  we  should  make  it 
through  okay.  — Trainee  Gregory  C. 
Houghton. 

A Good  Bunch 

JUNIATA  COUNTY- The  first 
Junior  Conservation  Camp  in  this 
county  was  held  at  the  Port  Royal 
Lions  Club  Park.  It  was  a real  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  sportsmen  of  the  county 
working  to  properly  educate  the 
youth  in  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices. It  also  made  me  feel  good  to  see 
the  contributions  made  by  individuals 
and  organizations  for  this  wonderful 
project. — DGP  Barry  Warner,  Mif- 
flintown. 


It  Happens 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  Dep- 
uty Derril  Allspach  noticed  a purple 
grackle  feeding  one  of  its  young  this 
summer.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  a 
common  sight,  but  this  particular 
nestling  was  pure  white. — DGP  Bill 
Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 
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ERIE  COUNTY — Larry  Smith, 
vice  president  of  a local  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  a well-known  sports- 
man, recently  related  the  following 
incident  to  me  concerning  a couple  of 
mallard  hens  that  had  set  up  house- 
keeping by  his  pond.  It  seems  these 
ladies  both  wanted  the  same  area  for 
their  nests,  as  they  built  them  approx- 
imately three  feet  apart  and  then  laid 
their  eggs.  However,  when  one  hen 
would  leave  her  nest  the  other  would 
proceed  to  steal  all  of  the  eggs  and  roll 
them  to  its  own  nest.  This  rolling  the 
eggs  back  and  forth  went  on  until 
most  of  them  were  broken.  So  far  as  I 
know,  none  hatched. — DGP  Russ 
Meyer,  Fairview. 


We  Understand 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Sometimes 
we  don’t  realize  how  much  people 
identify  the  field  officer  by  the  uni- 
form he  wears  until  it  is  brought  to 
our  attention.  During  a few  days  off,  I 
was  dressed  in  casual  civilian  clothing 
and  driving  my  car  to  do  an  errand 
when  I stopped  at  a traffic  light  beside 
a township  police  cruiser  with  a 
female  officer  at  the  wheel.  I greeted 
her  through  the  open  window  and  got 
a few  seconds  of  blank  stare  before  she 
blurted,  “Oh,  it’s  you,  Skip.  I didn’t 
recognize  you  with  your  clothing  on!” 
My  deputies  are  still  getting  mileage 
out  of  that  slip-of-the-tongue. — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Habit  Forming 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  on 
our  early  morning  run  one  day  we 
were  met  by  a clean-cut  gentleman 
running  the  other  way.  Without  miss- 
ing a stride,  he  beamed  us  a broad 
smile  and  gave  a friendly  wave  of  the 
hand  as  we  passed.  Later  that  day  he 
was  introduced  to  us  as  Mr.  Gerald 
Kirkpatrick,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement,  and  a member  of 
the  Seventh  Class  here  at  the  Training 
School.  He  informed  us  that  he  was 
just  completing  his  daily  3lA  mile  run 
when  we  met  him  earlier  that  morn- 
ing.— Trainee  Jerry  E.  Becker. 


Our  Kind  of  Guy 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  My  wife 
and  I went  to  a Statler  Brothers  con- 
cert at  the  Jaffa  Mosque  in  Altoona. 
At  intermission  I was  talking  to  Daryl 
Horton,  a local  sportsman,  and  his 
wife  who  were  sitting  nearby.  Daryl 
told  me  about  an  article  he  had  just 
read  in  the  latest  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS.  When  I told  him  I hadn’t  had 
a chance  to  read  the  article,  he  pulled 
his  copy  out  of  his  back  pocket.  He 
had  been  reading  it  while  waiting  for 
the  concert  to  start.  Now  that’s  a hard 
act  to  follow. — DGP  Stephen  Schweit- 
zer, New  Enterprise. 


Watch  Those  Cats 

MERCER  COUNTY—  During  June 
I received  several  “litters”  of  wildlife, 
including  two  sets  of  rabbits,  a nest  of 
flying  squirrels,  gray  squirrels,  blue 
jays,  and  screech  owls.  The  one  thing 
they  had  in  common  was  that  their 
nests  were  disturbed  or  destroyed  by 
free  roaming  cats.  Each  year  house 
cats  kill  a large  number  of  songbirds 
and  mammals.  If  you  own  a cat,  keep 
it  under  control  and  urge  your  cat- 
owning neighbors  to  do  the  same. — 
DGP  James  Donatelli,  Mercer. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  On 
June  20,  Waterways  Patrolman 
Brown  and  Deputy  Richard  were 
gaining  some  experience  with  their 
muzzleloaders  by  woodchuck  hunting 
on  State  Game  Lands  90.  As  they 
were  walking  along  a road  between 
food  plots,  a red  fox  came  onto  the 
road  some  30  feet  away.  Upon  seeing 
the  men,  the  fox  dropped  what  it  had 
in  its  mouth,  and  disappeared  into  the 
brush.  The  fox  had  collected  two 
young  robins,  a mole  and  a chip- 
munk. The  hunters,  on  the  other 
hand,  contributed  to  our  “air  pollu- 
tion” with  all  their  smoke  and  did 
nothing  to  decrease  the  groundhog 
population.  — DGP  Jack  Furlong, 
Ramey. 


Not  Recommended 

SNYDER  COUNTY—  How  to 
remove  a young  raccoon,  whose 
mother  was  killed,  from  the  top  of  a 
utility  pole  along  the  highway  at  mid- 
night: (1)  Put  an  extension  ladder  on 
top  of  your  deputy’s  Jeep  Wagoneer 
and  lean  it  against  the  pole;  (2)  Climb 
to  the  very  top  rung  of  the  ladder;  (3) 
With  a six-foot  snare  pole,  try  to  catch 
the  raccoon  without  falling  off  the 
ladder;  (4)  Pray  that  the  wires  are  only 
telephone  wires!  — DGP  John  Roller, 
Beavertown. 


Now  You  Know 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  Upon  re- 
ceiving their  GAME  NEWS,  many 
readers  immediately  turn  to  the  Field 
Notes  and  look  for  one  from  their  home 
county.  If  none  appears  they  probably 
mutter,  “That  so  and  so  game  protec- 
tor never  writes  any.”  Let  me  fill  you 
in  a little  on  just  how  things  work. 
First  of  all,  every  game  protector, 
along  with  many  other  field  person- 
nel, submits  to  his  division  office  at 
least  one  prospective  Field  Note  each 
month.  All  of  these  are  sent  to  the 
GAME  NEWS  office  in  Harrisburg 
where  they  are  critiqued  for  content 
and  as  to  how  well  they  may  fit  into 
the  layout  of  the  magazine.  Because  it 
takes  several  months  to  prepare  each 
issue,  some  Field  Note  subjects  would 
be  way  out  of  date  when  they  came 
out,  so  they  are  rejected.  But  all  of  us 
try.  And  rest  assured  that  each  month 
I do  sit  down  and  try  to  poke  one  out. 
After  all,  everybody  likes  to  see  his 
name  in  print.  — DGP  Tim  Marks, 
Milroy. 


Well-To-Do 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— An  old 
trick  for  measuring  fish  when  a ruler 
isn’t  available  is  to  use  a dollar  bill. 
The  dollar  bill  trick  also  comes  in 
handy  at  the  Training  School  for  get- 
ting the  required  six-inch  fold  on  the 
top  blanket  of  our  bunks.  However,  it 
also  reveals  who  among  us  is  not  mar- 
ried. The  single  guys  use  20s.— Trainee 
Donald  K.  Garner. 


Fatal  Falls 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  One  morn- 
ing last  June  I had  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  removing  five  fawns  from  a 
two-mile  stretch  of  highway  near 
Renovo.  All  five  had  fallen  off  the 
cliffs  in  that  area  and  perished.  Even 
an  occasional  adult  deer  will  lose  its 
footing  and  fall  from  these  cliffs. — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 
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Doctor  Who? 

BUCKS  COUNTY— 1 have  had 
some  calls  from  people  asking  if  Doc- 
tor Koppenhaver  is  in,  what  are  the 
doctor’s  hours,  and  what  kind  of  doc- 
tor is  Dr.  Koppenhaver.  All  game  pro- 
tectors get  a lot  of  strange  calls,  but 
when  your  initials  are  D.  R.,  it  doesn’t 
help.  — DGP  Dave  Koppenhaver, 
Trumbauersville. 


Just  Stopped  By 

ERIE  COUNTY — This  past  May, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stimpson  heard  a noise  in 
her  wood  furnace.  When  she  opened 
the  door  and  looked  inside,  she  found 
a blue- winged  teal.  With  the  help  of  a 
neighbor  she  managed  to  get  it  out 
and  released  it  unharmed. — DGP 
Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Howard 
Baldwin  of  East  Troy  told  me  a sure- 
fire way  of  keeping  rabbits  out  of  a 
garden.  Just  fill  quart-size  Mason  jars 
with  water,  put  the  lid  on  and  place 
them  throughout  the  garden.  The 
rabbit  comes  along,  sees  his  enlarged 
reflection  in  the  jar,  leaves  and  does 
not  come  back.  Sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  you  can 
always  pour  the  water  on  the  garden 
during  a dry  spell. — DGP  W.  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Like  Bees  and  Honey 

FOREST  COUNTY— A well- 
known  local  merchant  needed  some 
used  oil  to  put  on  his  road  to  keep 
down  the  dust.  Since  he  could  not  find 
any  used  motor  oil,  he  got  what  he  felt 
was  second  best.  He  was  given  three 
55-gallon  drums  of  used  grease  and 
cooking  oil  from  “Bernie’s  Diner,” 
which  he  then  applied  to  his  road. 
This  turned  out  to  be  just  like  sending 
out  invitations  to  all  of  this  county’s 
wildlife.  A bear  was  his  first  dinner 
guest  to  arrive,  and  several  raccoons 
soon  followed.  I also  heard  that  a bear 
was  stopping  traffic  along  Route  80 
asking  for  directions  to  the  fish  fry. — 
DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


Good  for  Something 

Last  winter  I was  cussing  the  Euro- 
pean starlings  because  they  would 
move  in  on  the  bird  feeder,  shoulder 
the  more  timid  diners  aside  and  gorge 
themselves  until  the  last  morsel  had 
disappeared.  Their  appetites  seemed 
insatiable.  Last  week,  however,  while 
I was  watching  the  leaves  on  one  of 
my  chestnut  oak  trees  disappear 
before  the  onslaught  of  gypsy  moth 
caterpillars,  the  starling’s  stock  rose  a 
point  in  my  book.  Believe  it  or  not,  a 
few  of  the  birds  moved  into  the  tree 
and  started  to  work  on  the  caterpil- 
lars.— LMO  Bill  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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Learn  to  Type 

ERIE  COUNTY—  The  first  two 
days  of  my  summer  vacation  were 
spent  doing  office  work,  primarily 
reports  which  were  due  while  I was 
planning  to  be  away.  Ironically,  I’ve 
had  many  young  people  inquire  about 
the  duties  of  a conservation  officer, 
mainly  because  they  would  like  a job 
outdoors. — DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


BUTLER  COUNTY—  Every  spring 
and  summer  we  get  swamped  with  the 
usual  animal  complaints.  Woodchucks 
and  rabbits  in  the  garden,  raccoons 
upsetting  garbage  cans  or  creating 
other  problems,  skunks  under  trailers 
or  stuck  in  window  wells,  and  so  on. 
About  the  time  you  think  you  have 
come  full  circle  on  complaints,  some- 
thing new  always  comes  up.  Take  the 
complaint  Deputy  Atkinson  was  called 
on.  He  received  a phone  call  about  an 
opossum  in  a woman’s  trailer.  It 
seems  the  lady  opened  the  cupboard 
door  beneath  her  kitchen  sink  and 
there  sat  a full  grown  opossum  grin- 
ning at  her.  If  that  wasn’t  enough,  she 
also  found  a baby  opossum  hanging 
by  its  tail  under  the  bathroom  sink. 
Cliff  responded  to  the  complaint  and 
while  he  was  there  he  noticed  a box  of 
cat  food  sort  of  moving  around  on  its 
own — another  opossum.  The  last  I 
heard  from  Cliff,  he  was  still  up  to  his 
elbows  in  opossums.  — DGP  Larry 
Heade,  Butler. 


Sounds  Good 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a good  fall 
season  this  year.  Rabbits  seem  to  be 
everywhere  around  here,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  I have  re- 
ceived complaints  of  pheasants  pull- 
ing young  corn  sprouts.  Coupled  with 
reports  of  overwintering  flocks  and 
the  number  of  poults  produced  this 
spring,  the  pheasant  population  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  a turn  upward. — 
DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Rare  Treat 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  One  day  in 
early  May,  Game  Protector  Denver 
McDowell,  two  deputy  game  protec- 
tors and  I had  the  thrill  of  seeing  three 
of  Pennsylvania’s  wariest  and  least 
often  seen  wildlife.  Within  an  hour’s 
time  and  within  ten  minutes  of  down- 
town Johnstown,  we  saw  a bear,  a 
weasel  and  a turkey  gobbler.  The  gob- 
bler, I might  add,  put  on  quite  a show 
as  it  came  in  to  Denver’s  calling  ef- 
forts.— DGP  Daniel  E.  Marks,  Sid- 
man. 


Big  Foot — Big  Money 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY — 
One  evening  a bear  was  hit,  but  not 
injured,  by  a car  on  Route  54  near  the 
Roaring  Creek  watershed.  Shortly 
thereafter  a rumor  was  started,  and 
apparently  went  as  far  as  Wilkes- 
Barre,  that  “Big  Foot”  had  been  hit. 
Trying  to  reason  with  callers  and  the 
inquisitive  just  didn’t  work.  The 
rumor  did  suddenly  die  though,  when 
I offered  to  sell  strands  of  “Big  Foot” 
hair  at  ten  dollars  apiece. — DGP  J.  M. 
Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 

Always  Busy 

FULTON  COUNTY- If  anyone 
finds  a “slow  season”  around  any- 
where, let  me  know.  I can’t  seem  to 
find  mine.  — DGP  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg. 
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1981  Waterfowl  Seasons  Set 


ATERFOWL  SEASONS  and 
bag  limits  for  1981  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set 
up  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Waterfowl  hunting  will  take  on  a 
slightly  different  look  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year,  with  the  establishment  of 
four  separate  waterfowl  hunting 
zones,  and  separate  seasons  for  each 
zone. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone,  set  up  two 
years  ago,  includes  Lake  Erie,  all  of 
Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  150 
yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the  Ohio 
and  New  York  borders. 

The  Northwest  Zone,  new  this  year, 
includes  the  area  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  the  New 
York  line,  on  the  east  by  and  including 
the  Allegheny  River,  on  the  south  by 
Interstate  Route  80,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ohio  line. 

The  North  Zone  includes  the  area 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north 
of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  Route  220,  north  of 
Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to 
Route  147,  north  and  east  of  Route 
147  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  Route 
80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80 
from  Route  147  to  the  Delaware  River. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake 
Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones  is 
included  in  the  South  Zone. 


BY  TED  GODSHALL 


The  duck  season  opens  in  the  North 
Zone  on  October  3 and  closes  on  No- 
vember 21,  while  the  Lake  Erie  Zone 
duck  season  begins  on  October  24  and 
ends  on  December  12. 

In  the  Northwest  Zone,  the  first 
segment  of  the  duck  season  opens  Oc- 
tober 10  and  closes  October  17,  re- 
opening October  26  and  closing 
December  5.  In  the  South  Zone,  the 
first  part  of  the  duck  season  runs  from 
October  17  through  October  24,  with 
the  second  segment  beginning  Novem- 
ber 9 and  ending  December  19. 

The  goose  season  opens  in  the  North 
Zone  on  October  3 and  closes  on 
December  11;  the  Northwest  Zone 
goose  season  runs  from  October  10 
through  December  18;  and  the  goose 
season  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  South 
Zones  begins  on  October  17  and  closes 
on  December  25. 

Waterfowl  hunting  begins  at  8 a.m. 
on  October  3 in  the  North  Zone;  shoot- 
ing starts  at  8 a.m.  on  October  10  in 
the  Northwest  Zone;  and  the  South 
Zone  opening  hour  on  October  17  is  8 
a.m. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
Pennsylvania  hunters  will  be  able  to 
take  Atlantic  brant  in  1981.  The  sea- 
son will  open  October  24  and  close 
November  21  in  all  zones.  The  daily 
limit  on  brant  will  be  2,  with  a posses- 
sion limit  of  4. 

The  duck  daily  bag  limit  will  be  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Not  more 
than  2 wood  ducks  or  2 black  ducks 
may  be  taken  daily,  and  a hunter  may 
not  possess  more  than  4 wood  or  4 
black  ducks. 

A hunter  may  take  one  canvasback 
daily.  A hunter  may  take  either  2 red- 
heads daily  or  one  canvasback  and 
one  redhead  daily.  The  possession 
limit  on  canvasbacks  is  1;  on  red- 
heads, 4. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mer- 
gansers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of 
10,  not  more  than  1 hooded  mergan- 
ser may  be  taken  daily,  and  the  pos- 
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session  limit  on  hooded  mergansers  is 
2.  Hunters  this  year  may  again  take  15 
coots  daily,  with  a possession  limit  of 
30. 

Extra  teal,  in  addition  to  regular 
duck  limits,  can  be  taken  during  the 
first  seven  shooting  days  of  the  duck 
season  in  each  of  the  four  waterfowl 
zones.  The  extra  teal  limit  is  2 blue 
wing  or  2 green  wing  teal,  or  1 of  each 
species  daily.  The  extra  teal  possession 
limit  is  4,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  species. 

Hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  on 
Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duck  limit  dur- 
ing the  Lake  Erie  Zone  duck  season. 
The  possession  limit  on  the  extra 


scaup  is  4. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  3 Canada 
geese  may  be  taken  per  day,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  6.  In  Butler,  Craw- 
ford, Erie  and  Mercer  counties,  the 
Canada  goose  daily  limit  is  1.  At 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Areas,  the  daily 
goose  limit  is  1,  regardless  of  species. 
South  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Inter- 
state Route  83,  the  daily  goose  limit  is 
4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  continue  this  year  at  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  (scoter, 
eider,  oldsquaw)  daily,  with  no  more 
than  14  in  possession. 


1981  PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERFOWL  SEASONS  AND 
REGULATIONS 


OPEN  SEASONS 


LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  24  to  Dec.  12 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  24  to  Oct.  31 
Geese  — Oct.  17  to  Dec.  25 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  10  to  Oct.  17  and  Oct.  26  to  Dec.  5 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  10  to  Oct.  17 
Geese -Oct.  10  to  Dec.  18 

NORTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  3 to  Nov.  21 
Extra  Teal  - Oct.  3 to  Oct.  10 
Geese  — Oct.  3 to  Dec.  11 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  17  to  Oct.  24  and  Nov.  9 to  Dec.  19 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  17  to  Oct.  24 
Geese -Oct.  17  to  Dec.  25 

Canada  Geese  — south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route  83  — Oct.  17  to 
Jan.  14 

Atlantic  brant  — all  zones  — Oct.  24  to  Nov.  21 
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BAG  LIMITS 

Ducks  — 4 daily,  8 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 black 
ducks,  2 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback,  2 redheads  OR  1 canvasback  and  1 red- 
head; possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  4 black  ducks,  4 wood 
ducks,  1 canvasback,  4 redheads 
Sea  Ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)  — 7 daily,  14  in  possession 
Coots  — 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers  — 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily, 
possession  limit  of  2 

Extra  Teal  — 2 blue  wing  or  2 green  wing  teal  or  1 of  each  species  daily,  posses- 
sion limit  of  4 (singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species)  — These  limits 
are  in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  and  possession  limits  of  ducks 
Snow  and  Blue  Geese  — 4 daily,  8 in  possession 
Canada  Geese  — 3 daily,  6 in  possession 
Exceptions  for  geese: 

1.  4 geese  daily,  8 in  possession  south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate 
Route  83 

2.  One  Canada  goose  daily  in  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  Counties 

3.  One  goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning 
and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Extra  Scaup  — restricted  to  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay;  daily  bag 
limit  of  2 and  possession  limit  of  4 in  addition  to  above  duck  daily  bag  and 
possession  limits 

Atlantic  brant  — 2 daily,  4 in  possession 


SHOOTING  HOURS-WATERFOWL 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

EXCEPTIONS 

1.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  3. 

2.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  Northwest  Zone  on  October  10. 

3.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  South  Zone  on  October  17. 

4.  9 a.m.  until  sunset  statewide  on  October  31,  except  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone. 

5.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  8 a.m 
until  noon  on  October  10;  9 a.m.  until  noon  on  October  31;  on  other  shooting 
days  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays),  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  12  o’clock  noon. 

6.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

(Consult  1981  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for  Shooting  Hours) 


NO  OPEN  SEASON -SWANS 

REGULATIONS 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS  - PERMITTED:  Dogs;  artificial  decoys; 
longbow  and  arrow;  falcons;  shotgun  not  larger  than  10  gauge  and  incapable  of 
holding  more  than  3 shells;  shot  size  no  larger  than  BB;  bird  calls,  except  recorded 
or  electrically  amplified  calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or  electrically  amplified  im- 
mitations  of  bird  calls  or  sounds;  blinds;  floating  craft  (except  sinkbox)  including 
those  propelled  by  motor,  sail  and  wind,  or  both,  when  the  motor  of  the  craft  has 
been  completely  shut  off  and/or  the  sails  furled  and  its  progress  therefrom  has 
ceased,  or  if  the  craft  is  used  solely  as  a means  of  picking  up  dead  or  injured 
birds. 
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PROHIBITED:  Trap;  snare;  net;  crossbow;  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver,  swivel  gun,  punt 
gun,  battery  gun  or  machinegun;  fish  hook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying 
substance;  shotguns  holding  more  than  three  shells;  shot  size  larger  than  BB; 
sinkbox,  motor-driven  conveyance,  motor  vehicle  or  aircraft;  shooting  from 
motorboat  or  craft  under  power;  live  decoys;  recorded  or  electrically  amplified 
bird  calls  or  sounds  or  imitations  thereof;  motor-driven  land,  water  or  air  convey- 
ance or  sailboat  used  for  the  purpose  of  or  resulting  in  concentrating,  driving, 
rallying,  or  stirring  up  migratory  birds  or  waterfowl;  salt  or  bait  placed  on  shoot- 
ing area  within  10  days  of  shooting.  No  person  may  possess  or  transport  more 
than  the  daily  bag  limit  or  aggregate  daily  bag  limit,  whichever  applies,  of  migra- 
tory game  birds,  tagged  or  not  tagged,  at  or  between  place  where  taken  and  either 
(1)  his  or  her  automobile  or  principal  means  of  land  transportation,  or  (2)  his  or  her 
personal  abode  or  temporary  or  transient  place  of  lodging,  or  (3)  a migratory  bird 
preservation  facility,  or  (4)  a taxidermist,  or  (5)  a post  office  or  common  carrier 
facility,  whichever  one  he  or  she  arrives  at  first.  STEEL  SHOT  must  be  used  while 
hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  in  Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  and  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River  be- 
tween Northumberland  and  the  Maryland  line;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  in 
steel  shot  areas  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful. 


ALL  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER  MUST  POSSESS  A FEDERAL  MI- 
GRATORY BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  WHILE  HUNTING  MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL. 


Note:  One  fully  feathered  wing  or  the  head  must  remain  attached  to  each  migra- 
tory bird  (except  doves)  while  being  transported.  Migratory  game  birds  left  in  the 
custody  of  a person  other  than  the  owner  must  have  a tag  attached,  signed  by  the 
hunter,  stating  his  or  her  address,  the  total  number  and  species  of  birds  and  the 
date  such  birds  were  killed. 


New  Audubon  Society  Bird  Encyclopedia 

The  Audubon  Society  Encyclopedia  of  North  American  Birds,  by  John  K. 
Terres,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  NYC,  1109  pp.,  $60.  The  most  comprehensive  assem- 
blage of  ornithological  information  since  the  now  outdated  Bent  series.  From  A 
to  Z this  authoritative  yet  easy  to  understand  volume  contains  a wealth  of  infor- 
mation that’s  sure  to  impress  the  most  sagacious  ornithologist.  With  over  6000 
alphabetical  entries  and  cross  references,  875  full-color  photographs  of  the 
quality  we’ve  learned  to  expect  from  Audubon,  and  2500  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions, this  book  not  only  covers  the  847  species  “that  nest  or  have  been  sighted 
in  the  48  contiguous  United  States  as  well  as  Alaska,  Canada,  Greenland,  Ber- 
muda, and  Baja  California,”  but  also  includes  625  detailed  reports  on  such  sub- 
jects as  migration  and  territory,  definitions  of  ornithological  terms,  biographies 
of  North  American  naturalists  associated  with  birds,  and  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy spanning  the  past  300  years.  Each  species  account  includes  the  scientific 
name  with  its  correct  pronounciation  and  Latin  derivation  (which  once  known 
often  makes  it  easier  to  remember),  range,  habitat  preferences,  descriptions 
with  measurements  and  salient  identification  characteristics,  songs  and  calls, 
and  detailed  natural  history  accounts,  followed  by  sections  on  feeding  habits, 
nests,  egg  descriptions  and  laying  dates  and  clutch  sizes,  incubation  periods, 
colloquial  names,  age  records  from  banding  returns,  cases  of  albinism,  docu- 
mented flight  speeds,  weights,  plus  additional  information  depending  on  the 
species.  Sure  to  please  everyone  with  an  interest  in  birds  and,  at  its  price,  it’s  a 
bargain. 
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25-Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes.  The  most 
recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  this  page. 


Charles  L.  Strouphar 
Middle  Creek  Management  Area 
Newmanstown,  Pa. 


Mary  L.  Wike 
Harrisburg  Office 
Neffsville,  Pa. 


Harvey  R.  Peters 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Beech  Creek,  Pa. 


Maxine  Spangler 
Northwest  Division  Office 
Franklin,  Pa. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER  is  very  enjoyable  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  You  can  be 
shivering  in  the  morning  while  trying  to 
call  in  a duck  over  your  decoys  while 
the  sun  comes  up  over  the  golden  hills 
and  then,  during  an  afternoon  grouse 
hunt,  find  the  sweat  rolling  down  your 
back. 

With  the  ground  white  with  frost, 
many  sportsmen  have  a hard  time  de- 
ciding between  one  last  fling  at  their 
favorite  fishing  hole  or  breaking  out 
the  trusty  22  and  sitting  for  squirrels. 
Personally,  I think  a Brunswick  stew 
tastes  real  good  about  now. 

October  7 — This  morning  I met  with 
John  Orlandini,  a Commission  sur- 
veyor, at  Little  Meadows.  John  and  his 
crew  had  just  finished  marking  the 
boundary  line  of  a new  piece  of  land 
that  would  become  part  of  SGL  219. 
John  showed  Pete  Adams  and  me  the 
established  lines  and  corners.  His  re- 
port would  be  sent  to  the  Harrisburg 
office  where  a new  map  of  the  area 
would  be  drawn  up  and  then  delivered 
to  the  field. 

While  in  the  area  I checked  the  prog- 
ress at  the  dam  construction  site.  It 
would  be  a few  weeks  yet  before  con- 
struction was  completed  and  the  area 
ready  for  final  inspection,  but  every- 
thing was  shaping  up  nicely  and  it  was 
now  easier  to  visualize  how  the  final 
product  would  look. 

October  3—1  spent  most  of  the  day 
checking  progress  of  the  gate  installa- 
tion on  SGL  36.  Adams,  Saxer  and 
Stevens  were  setting  posts  and  pour- 
ing concrete  while  Ross  and  Harden- 
stine  followed  up  with  the  welder, 
attaching  the  cross  members.  As  soon 
as  this  project  was  finished  the  welder 
and  cement  mixer  would  be  taken  to 
SGL  35  at  Hallstead  so  Russ  Newhart 
and  his  crew  could  begin  installing 
some  gates  there. 

October  4—  The  opening  day  for 
waterfowl  and  the  archery  season  for 
deer  found  me  out  early  checking  some 
of  the  smaller  Game  Lands  in  northern 
Bradford  County.  I usually  try  to  spend 
Saturdays  during  the  hunting  season 
on  a different  area  in  order  to  observe 
the  hunting  pressure  and  activity  tak- 
ing place.  This  also  gives  me  an  oppor- 


By  Chet  Harris 


Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 

tunity  to  talk  with  hunters  and  learn 
what  they  think  we  should  be  doing. 

The  last  two  nights  were  spent  on 
patrol  with  Deputy  Hardenstine.  Both 
nights  were  uneventful,  with  only  a 
minimum  of  spotlighting  activity 
observed. 

October  6 — This  morning  I helped 
Jerry  Ross  install  a trash  rack  on  the 
water  outlet  in  the  pond  on  SGL  289. 
Later  Bill  Bower  and  I stopped  at  a few 
areas  for  ducks.  If  Bill  could  shoot  a lit- 
tle better  we  would  have  had  a better 
hunt.  Just  at  dusk  we  pulled  into  an 
area  to  check  for  late  hunters  and 
found  a few  archers  who  were  a little 
tardy  leaving  the  woods.  As  we  headed 
back  to  Bill’s  headquarters,  Deputy 
Dale  Yale  called  us  on  the  radio.  He 
had  two  duck  hunters  who  didn’t  know 
when  to  quit  and  wanted  to  know 
where  he  could  meet  us.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  Troy,  Dale  was  there  with  the 
violators  who  had  been  shooting  at 
wood  ducks  20  minutes  after  quitting 
time. 

October  7— Tom  House  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  had  called  and 
wanted  me  to  stop  by  the  construction 
site  this  morning  as  he  had  some  ques- 
tions. After  meeting  with  Tom  and  the 
contractor,  I headed  for  the  opposite 
end  of  the  county  to  meet  LMA  Booth. 
After  we  finished  some  paperwork,  I 
gave  him  a brief  tour  of  SGL  289  and 
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showed  him  a few  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

October  10— The  Commission  re- 
cently acquired  additional  land  adja- 
cent to  SGL  123  in  northwestern  Brad- 
ford County,  south  of  the  village  of 
Gillett.  It  contained  a large  two-story 
chicken  house  that  I had  attempted  to 
sell  for  salvage  and  removal  because 
the  roof  was  caving  in.  Being  unable  to 
find  anyone  to  do  the  job,  we  tore  it 
down  ourselves  and  spent  the  last 
three  days  salvaging  lumber  and 
blocks. 

October  75  — This  morning  I checked 
on  Barry  Harshbarger  and  Joe  Hess 
who  were  busy  on  SGL  12  repainting  a 
metal  building.  They  were  sanding  and 
scraping  a roof  prior  to  putting  on  the 
primer  coat.  Once  the  primer  was  ap- 
plied, they  would  put  on  the  finishing 
coat. 

In  the  afternoon  I was  at  SGL  239 
where  Jerry  Ross  and  John  Harden- 
stine  were  using  the  backhoe  in  a 
waterfowl  area.  Since  we  had  such  a 
dry  summer  and  fall  and  water  levels 
were  low,  they  were  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dig  ditches  in  a swampy  area 
adjacent  to  a pond.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions these  ditches  will  contain  12  to 
18  inches  of  water.  After  we  plant  some 
willow  along  the  edges,  they  should 
provide  good  cover  for  ducks  and  make 
excellent  muskrat  habitat. 

October  16—  I met  John  Booth  at 
SGL  35  today  to  check  on  a couple  of 
projects  and  do  some  paperwork  he 
brought  along.  Russ  Newhart  and  his 
crew  of  Dave  Breese  and  Bill  Kasten 
were  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
several  metal  gates  they  had  just  in- 
stalled. We  discussed  some  work  that 
needed  to  be  done  here  in  the  future 
and  completed  some  paperwork  con- 
cerning one  of  the  farm  game  projects. 

October  20— While  in  the  office  doing 
reports  I received  a phone  call  from  a 
sportsman  in  Virginia  who  wanted  in- 
formation on  hunting  on  SGL  36.  We 
get  many  inquiries  such  as  this,  not 
only  by  telephone  but  by  letters  as 
well. 

October  22— For  two  days  now  I 


have  been  busy  getting  bids  and  pur- 
chasing supplies  to  renovate  a barn  on 
SGL  289  near  Burlington.  We  would  be 
busy  during  the  winter  months  remodel- 
ing this  structure  in  preparation  for 
moving  the  crew  headquarters  here 
from  SGL  12.  The  existing  headquar- 
ters is  in  a remote  area  where  we  have 
had  problems  with  break-ins.  The  new 
location  will  be  more  centrally  located, 
will  enable  us  to  work  more  efficiently, 
and  hopefully  will  put  an  end  to  the 
break-ins. 

October  23— The  day  has  finally  ar- 
rived for  the  final  inspection  of  the 
waterfowl  dam  at  SGL  219.  Along  with 
the  contractor  and  SCS  personnel, 
John  Booth,  Paul  Wiekel  from  the  Har- 
risburg office,  and  I were  present. 
Everything  seemed  in  order  and  all  the 
forms  were  signed  so  the  contractor 
could  receive  his  final  payment.  The 
area  really  looks  promising  and  should 
be  an  excellent  improvement  to  this 
Game  Lands. 

October  28— When  your  phone  rings 
at  5 in  the  morning  you  can  usually 
count  on  it  being  bad  news.  This  time  it 
was  Barry  Harshbarger  telling  me  that 
the  headquarters  building  on  SGL  12 
had  just  been  destroyed  by  fire.  After  I 
collected  my  thoughts  I told  him  I would 
be  there  in  an  hour  or  so.  I plugged  in 
the  coffee  pot,  shaved  and  packed 
a lunch,  and  then  decided  that  if  I 
couldn’t  sleep  John  Booth  shouldn’t 
either.  So  I called  John,  told  him  about 
the  fire  and  said  I would  get  back  to 
him  after  I had  assessed  the  damage. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  building  and  talk- 
ing to  some  of  the  Shunk  volunteer  fire- 
men, it  seemed  we  had  a case  of  arson 
on  our  hands.  It  was  quite  obvious  the 
building  and  contents  would  be  a total 
loss.  The  heat  must  have  been  terrific. 
Later  in  the  morning  I telephoned  the 
division  office  and  gave  John  a report 
of  the  damage.  He  said  Supervisor  Bob 
Myers  and  CIA  Ed  Sherlinski  were  on 
their  way  up  and  would  be  taking  pic- 
tures. He  also  told  me  the  State  Police 
fire  marshal  had  been  notified  and 
should  be  arriving  shortly. 

After  the  fire  marshal  had  completed 
his  investigation  and  Ed  Sherlinski  got 
a few  dozen  photographs,  we  started 
sifting  through  the  rubble  and  compil- 
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ing  an  inventory  of  lost  items.  The  list 
grew  quite  long  and  even  as  we  took  a 
break  we  remembered  items  we  had 
missed.  I wondered  what  we  would  re- 
member next  month  or  next  year  that 
wasn’t  on  the  original  list. 

October  29  — Having  compiled  sev- 
eral pages  of  notes  from  yesterday's 
fire,  and  still  adding  items  to  the  list,  I 
now  had  to  put  a price  tag  on  every- 
thing. Item  by  item,  with  the  help  of 
several  mail  order  catalogs  and  some 
local  stores,  I pretty  well  had  a replace- 
ment cost  for  everything  that  had  been 
destroyed.  The  list  included  assorted 
hand  tools,  chainsaws,  lime,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, oil,  power  tools,  a four-wheel- 


drive  truck,  and  a new  tractor  that  had 
only  120  hours  on  it. 

Having  made  a prior  commitment  to 
work  night  patrol,  this  evening  found 
me  out  with  Deputy  Hardenstine  once 
again.  The  evening  was  quiet  but  after 
dropping  John  off  at  his  house  I did 
pick  up  some  late  spotters  on  the  way 
back  to  headquarters. 

October  30— Trying  to  arrange  the 
items  on  the  list  of  fire-damaged  equip- 
ment into  categories  prior  to  typing 
took  some  doing  but  I finally  got  it  and 
the  necessary  reports  in  the  mail  this 
afternoon.  As  I said  earlier,  we  were 
planning  on  moving  the  crew  head- 
quarters but  not  this  soon. 
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HOW  MANY  ANIMALS  can  live  on  a 
given  area  of  land?  It  all  depends, 
you  might  say,  on  the  species  and  di- 
versity of  those  animals,  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  available  food,  and  on 
the  amount  and  arrangement  of  suit- 
able living  space.  Numerous  factors 
control  animal  numbers  in  any  habitat. 
That  seems  obvious. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  all  that  ob- 
vious to  youngsters.  They  often  miss 
the  illogic  of  a natural  world  where 
birds,  butterflies  and  bunnies  are  as 
abundant  as  the  plants  they  eat.  Chil- 
dren often  see  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals as  separate  entities  — affecting 
each  other  only  by  occasional  coinci- 
dence. They  recognize,  of  course,  that 
foxes  sometimes  eat  rabbits  (a  classic 
example)  but  it’s  difficult  for  them  to 
make  a connection  between  animals 
that  seem  to  have  little  in  common  and 
where  one  does  not  eat  the  other.  Do 
butterflies  influence  the  whitetail?  Do 
kingfishers  and  black  bears  interact? 

Connections  between  the  animal 
world  and  the  plant  world  are  also  diffi- 
cult to  perceive.  Wild  animals  appear 
to  live  by  coincidence  with  the  sur- 
rounding plants  and,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  it  makes  little  difference  what 
those  plants  are. 

When  we  talk  about  the  “interrela- 
tionships” of  all  living  things,  we  some- 
times forget  just  how  esoteric  that  con- 
cept is.  And  we  get  into  difficulty  when 
we  try  to  be  too  specific  with  individual 
species  and  simple,  direct,  cause-and- 
effect  relationships.  It  is  true  that  all 
parts  of  an  ecosystem  are  somehow  in- 
terconnected, but  can  you  explain  how 
kingfishers  affect  black  bears? 


The  relationships  are  usually  less 
direct  and  more  convoluted  than  we 
think.  A good  concept  that  illustrates 
this  more  general,  and  universal,  inter- 
action is  the  concept  of  the  biotic  pyra- 
mids. If  youngsters  understand  that 
most  natural  systems  depend  upon  a 
large  base  of  plant  life  to  support  a 
smaller  number  of  plant  eaters  which, 
in  turn,  support  a still  smaller  group  of 
predators,  then  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
envision  the  kind  of  indirect  relation- 
ships that  make  an  ecosystem  what 
it  is. 

SEEDS  — Balance  of 
Nature 

An  activity  in  Level  5 of  the  new 
SEEDS  program,  published  by  Science 
Research  Associates  (Canada),  Lim- 
ited, illustrates  a basic  food  pyramid 
using  an  interesting  game. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  activity,  the 
youngsters  are  arranged  in  three  equal 
groups  representing  grasshoppers, 
thrushes  and  hawks.  Members  of  each 
group  wear  colored  sashes  to  identify 
them  as  one  of  the  three  critters. 

Sunflower  seeds  (about  a pound) 
represent  grasshopper  food  and  are 
scattered  over  an  outlined  play  area. 
Each  grasshopper  is  given  a small  bag 
and,  on  a signal,  has  thirty  seconds  to 
collect  six  sunflower  seeds  — the  mini- 
mum diet  each  grasshopper  needs  to 
survive.  At  the  end  of  thirty  seconds, 
grasshoppers  with  fewer  than  six 
seeds  “die”  and  move  to  a “dead  zone” 
at  one  end  of  the  play  area.  Surviving 
grasshoppers  remain. 

Now  it’s  the  thrushes’  turn.  Each 
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thrush  is  given  a large  grocery  bag  and, 
again  on  a signal,  has  thirty  seconds  to 
collect  four  small  bags  from  the  grass- 
hoppers. When  the  thirty-second  “feed- 
ing” time  is  over,  grasshoppers  without 
bags  and  thrushes  who  have  failed  to 
capture  four  small  bags  must  move  to 
the  dead  zone,  while  grasshoppers  who 
still  have  bags  move  off  to  a “safety 
zone.”  Successful  thrushes  are  the  sur- 
vivors and  remain  in  the  play  area  — to 
await  the  hawks. 

Each  hawk  must  capture  large  bags 
from  two  thrushes  in  order  to  survive. 
Once  again,  the  hawks  are  given  thirty 
seconds  to  do  their  work.  However,  be- 
cause this  phase  of  the  game  began 
with  an  equal  number  in  each  group, 
very  few  thrushes  will  survive  their 
round  and  it’s  likely  that  none  of  the 
hawks  could  survive. 

Discuss  the  outcome  of  the  game 
with  the  youngsters.  Why  did  so  few 
thrushes  survive?  How  would  the  num- 
bers have  to  be  changed  in  order  to 
have  surviving  hawks? 

Now,  after  some  discussion,  run  the 
game  again  with  these  new  groups 
-twenty-one  grasshoppers,  five 
thrushes  and  two  hawks.  These  num- 
bers should  provide  survivors  in  each 
of  the  groups  at  the  end  of  the  game. 
Ask  the  youngster  why  the  results  were 
different.  What  would  happen  if  there 
were  only  half  as  many  plants?  How 
would  that  affect  the  hawks?  Why? 

SEEDS -SRA 

This  activity  from  the  SEED  program 
(Society,  Environment  and  Energy 
Development  Studies)  is  one  of  many 
designed  for  elementary  classes.  The 
thrust  of  SEED  is  toward  energy  educa- 
tion and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  easy-to-use  packages  on 
the  market. 

Six  different  levels  are  available  for 
grades  one  through  six  and  each  is  a 
complete  teaching  package  requiring 


only  basic  supplies  found  in  the  typical 
classroom.  A teacher’s  guide  provides 
detailed  plans  for  teaching  each 
lesson  along  with  black-line  masters 
for  reproducing  class  quantities  of  ac- 
tivity sheets  for  the  students. 

Sound  filmstrips  are  a part  of  the 
package  and  are  used  in  the  lesson 
plans  to  introduce  concepts  or  to 
review  ideas  discussed  earlier.  There  is 
also  a colorful  student  book  that  pro- 
vides a concise  background  for  each 
lesson. 

Together,  the  lessons  are  designed 
to  form  a four  to  six  week  unit  in  social 
studies  or  science  classes.  Level  5,  for 
instance,  contains  nineteen  activities 
requiring  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes 
each.  The  activities  are  arranged  in  a 
logical  sequence  but  they  can  be  used 
independently  in  a supplementary  way. 

For  more  information  on  the  SEED 
materials  and  for  pricing  information, 
contact  Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc.,  7200  South  Leamington,  Chicago, 
III.  60638. 

SEEDS- PAEE 

A workshop  dealing  with  the  SEED 
program  will  be  a part  of  Pennsylvania 
Alliance  for  Environmental  Education’s 
Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  October 
16-18,  1981.  SEED  Program  Director 
Hugh  Phillips  from  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
will  lead  the  workshop  designed  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  these  excellent 
materials  in  the  classroom.  This  work- 
shop is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work 
directly  with  the  author  of  a national 
curriculum  project  and  to  learn  how  the 
materials  were  designed. 

The  PAEE  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge, 
White  Haven,  at  Exit  35  of  the  north- 
east turnpike  extension  and  Exit  42, 
Interstate  80.  For  information  on  the 
conference  contact  regional  director, 
PAEE  John  Jenkins,  Box  184,  Waverly, 
Pa.  18471. 


When  the  last  individual  of  a race  of  living  things  breathes  no  more,  another 
heaven  and  another  earth  must  pass  before  such  a one  can  be  again. 


— William  Beebe 
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IN  THE  high-stakes  game  of  preda- 
tor versus  prey,  animals  employ  an 
amazing  variety  of  ruses  to  eat  each 
other,  and  to  avoid  getting  eaten.  In 
many  confrontations,  coloration  plays 
a key  role.  Explaining  the  intricacies 
of  the  game  is  a book,  Adaptive  Color- 
ation in  Animals.  The  508-page  vol- 
ume, published  in  1940,  is  the  work  of 
Hugh  B.  Cott,  former  lecturer  in  zool- 
ogy and  Strickland  Curator  at  Cam- 
bridge University. 

It  is  Cott’s  theory  that  adaptive 
coloration  has  one  of  three  purposes: 
to  conceal  an  animal  against  its  back- 
ground; to  advertise  dangerous  quali- 
ties or  a bad  taste,  which  the  adver- 
tiser may  or  may  not  actually  possess; 
or  to  make  the  creature  look  like 
something  it  isn’t. 

Most  animal  colors  probably  serve 
the  first  function.  The  woodcock  bor- 
rows a patchwork  plumage  of  brown, 
russet,  and  tan  from  its  environment 
of  bottomland  soil,  dead  leaves,  and 
twigs.  Small  woodland  moths  with 
ashy-gray  wings  look  like  the  bark  of 
the  white  oaks  on  which  they  often 
rest.  (The  ruse  falls  apart,  however, 
when  they  land  on  a tree  with  darker 
bark.)  Higher  up,  green  caterpillars 
blend  into  their  leaf- and- stem  home. 
And  the  red-eyed  vireos  which  hunt 
those  same  caterpillars  merge  so  subtly 
into  the  treetops  that  we  rarely  notice 
them — even  though  they  are  probably 
the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  eastern 
deciduous  forest. 

Animals  whose  colors  match  their 
surroundings  are  legion. 

A Walk  In  April 

To  test  this  assumption,  I took  a 
walk  on  a changeable  April  after- 
noon. In  the  fields,  meadowlarks  and 
sparrows  crouched  in  the  sere  grasses; 
I spied  them  only  when  they  broke 
into  flight.  In  the  woods,  a gray  squir- 
rel flattened  against  an  old  butternut 
tree,  its  coat  melding  with  the  bark. 
Spring  peepers  sang  a rousing  chorus 
from  a rain  pond.  The  voices  sug- 
gested a small  army  of  the  tan-and- 
brown  frogs,  but  try  as  I might,  I 
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couldn’t  spot  one.  I left  the  woods 
wondering  how  many  animals  my 
gaze  had  passed  over  but  failed  to  see. 

A few  creatures  possess  camouflage 
that  changes  to  fit  their  surroundings. 
Best  known  is  the  chameleon,  a tropi- 
cal turncoat  that  can  slip  from  green 
leaf  to  brown  branch  and  work  a per- 
fect color  switch  in  a matter  of  min- 
utes. The  horned  lizard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Southwest  can  change  hues  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Cuttlefish  and  squid 
do  it  in  a little  less  than  a second.  Cott 
calls  this  capacity  Rapid  Adjustable 
Colour  Resemblance. 

A semi-quick-change  artist  lives  in 
the  fields  behind  my  cottage:  the 
North  American  crab  spider.  This 
arachnid  lurks  in  flowers,  waiting  to 
catch  insects.  In  June  and  July,  it  fre- 
quents daisies  and  fleabane,  wearing 
an  unobtrusive  suit  of  white.  In 
August,  after  the  white  flowers  are 
gone,  the  spider  shifts  its  hideout  to 
goldenrod.  Here  its  color  darkens  to 
yellow  after  a week  or  two. 

Creatures  of  the  North — hares, 
weasels,  lemmings,  and  ptarmigan — 
undergo  seasonal  color  changes.  In 
summer  they  sport  shades  of  brown, 
but  in  winter  they  turn  white  to 
match  the  snowy  landscape. 

In  birds,  the  males  often  are  bright 
and  conspicuous,  drawing  further 
attention  to  themselves  with  repeated 
calling.  Cott  offers  a simple  explana- 
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tion  for  this  apparently  jeopardous 
situation:  males  are  biologically  much 
less  valuable  than  females,  which 
nature  protects  with  subtler  hues. 

A help  in  hiding  is  countershading, 
whereby  an  animal’s  color  grades 
from  dark  on  its  back  to  light  on  its 
belly.  This  arrangement  offsets  the 
effect  of  sunlight  shining  on  the  ani- 
mal from  above.  It  destroys  the  crea- 
ture’s three-dimensional  aspect,  help- 
ing it,  says  Cott,  “.  . . fade  into  a 
ghostly  elusiveness  and  become  com- 
pletely invisible  from  a short  dis- 
tance— its  entire  contour  and  surface 
blending  into  the  background.” 

Brook  trout  and  other  fish  have 
very  effective  countershading.  So  do 
some  of  the  rodents,  and  many  birds, 
snakes,  lizards,  salamanders,  and  in- 
sects. When  an  English  scientist  killed 
countershaded  caterpillars  and  placed 
them  on  twigs,  half  of  them  dark  side 
up  and  half  light  side  up,  he  found 
that  birds  ate  many  more  of  the  in- 
verted caterpillars,  whose  counter- 
shading he  had  disrupted. 

Breaking  Up  Outline 

Another  ploy  relies  on  breaking  up 
an  animal’s  outline.  A snake’s  sinuous 
body  should  be  a dead  giveaway,  but 
consider  a copperhead  in  fallen  leaves 
stippled  by  shadow:  a pattern  of  rich- 
brown  crossbands  on  the  snake’s 
lighter-brown  body  blurs  the  distinc- 
tive serpent  form. 

The  killdeer,  a common  plover  of 
plowed  fields  and  pasture  lands,-  has 
two  black  bands  encircling  its  breast. 


Accentuated  by  white  plumage 
above,  between,  and  below  them,  the 
bands  catch  the  eye  and  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  the  bird  which  bears 
them.  The  observer  sees  the  bands, 
but  not  the  bird.  The  stripes  on  a 
woodcock’s  crown  can  create  a similar 
optical  illusion.  Young  woodcock  are 
particularly  deceiving,  with  bold, 
brown  stripes  on  buff  bodies  to  frag- 
ment their  shapes. 

An  old  hunter’s  trick  is  to  look  for  a 
dark,  round  object  in  a brushpile:  find 
the  rabbit’s  eye,  and  you’ve  found  the 
rabbit. 

In  many  creatures,  nature  has  put 
considerable  effort  into  hiding  that 
telltale  organ.  Some  animals  have 
irises  whose  color  matches  that  of  the 
skin  around  the  eye.  Or,  writes  Cott, 
“In  the  absence  of  anything  better,  a 
pattern  of  spots  on  the  head  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  conspicuous  appear- 
ance of  the  pupil” — a device  adopted 
in  newly  hatched  partridges,  gulls, 
and  terns.  The  ground-nesting  whip- 
poorwill solves  the  problem  by  shut- 
ting its  eyes  when  danger  threatens. 

What  better  way  to  camouflage  an 
eye  than  with  a broad,  dark  field  that 
absorbs  the  staring  pupil?  Almost 
everyone  knows  about  the  raccoon’s 
mask,  but  the  same  solution  works  for 
frogs,  fishes,  birds,  and  many  other 
animals.  Still  other  creatures  hide 
their  eyes  in  a narrow  band,  called  an 
ocular  stripe,  which  also  helps  break 
up  the  shape  of  the  head. 

A round  spot  is  a tempting  target. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  circle’s  ap- 
peal, many  butterflies  have  evolved 
prominent  dots  on  the  edges  of  their 
wings,  or  on  their  hind  wings.  These 
bullseyes  draw  the  stabs  of  birds’ 
beaks,  sparing  the  insects’  vulnerable 
bodies. 

Animals’  shadows  often  are  more 
conspicuous  than  the  creatures  them- 
selves. To  minimize  shadowing,  moths 
flatten  their  wings  against  trees,  rab- 
bits crouch  in  their  forms,  young  geese 
squat  at  a warning  signal  from  their 
mothers  (or,  even  when  just  out  of  the 
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shell,  at  the  silhouette  of  a predatory 
bird  passing  overhead) . Butterflies 
which  rest  with  wings  folded  up  over 
their  backs  keep  turned  toward  the 
sun,  so  their  wings  shade  a narrow 
line  instead  of  a broad  patch. 

One  class  of  animals  is  purposely 
conspicuous.  These  advertisers  wear 
red,  orange,  yellow,  or  alternating 
stripes  of  white  and  black,  either  for 
attracting  mates  or  sending  warning 
signals  to  predators.  Cott  contends 
these  colors  are  universal  symbols, 
reminding  us  that  “.  . . for  man  also 
red  stimulates  the  same  dual  and  an- 
tagonistic response,  and  serves  equally 
well  to  color  lips,  or  the  label  of  a 
poison  bottle.” 

Red  ladybird  beetles,  spotted  in 
black,  advertise  unpalatability.  While 
one  may  be  sacrificed  to  educate  a 
hungry  robin,  the  bird  soon  turns  to 
tastier  prey.  Wasps,  hornets,  and  bees 
signal  their  stinging  abilities  with 
striking  yellow,  orange,  or  black 
bands.  Bitter-tasting  insects  which 
feed  on  milkweed — the  Monarch  but- 
terfly, milkweed  bug,  and  the  four- 
eyed milkweed  beetle — also  bear 
orange  and  black  markings. 

Skunks  amble  through  life  wearing 
white  stripes  down  their  black  backs 
to  proclaim  a choking  defensive  spray. 
Hard-to-kill  animals,  or  those  with 
nasty  dispositions — the  porcupine, 
ratel  and  badger,  for  instance — have 
a black  and  white  coloration  that  inex- 
perienced predators  quickly  learn  to 
avoid.  The  brilliant  red,  yellow,  and 


black  bands  of  the  highly  venomous 
coral  snake  speak  volumes. 

When  one  group  of  species  brings 
off  a successful  advertising  campaign, 
another  often  jumps  in  with  a match- 
ing bluff.  This  is  the  case  with  wasps, 
whose  stings  are  well  known  to  birds, 
frogs,  and  toads.  Many  completely 
unrelated  insects — moths,  flies, 
beetles — mimic  wasps  with  bright- 
banded  abdomens,  long  antennae, 
wobbly  flight,  and  darting  body 
movements.  Several  large-bodied  in- 
sects have  even  evolved  waists  with 
light-colored  patches  setting  off  a 
bold,  dark  line — an  optical,  but 
nevertheless  convincing,  waspish 
taper. 

False  Eyespots 

The  tiger  swallowtail  caterpillar 
has  huge  false  eyespots  above  and 
behind  its  head  to  make  it  look  bigger 
and  stronger  than  it  really  is.  During 
the  day,  the  io  moth  at  rest  presses  its 
wings  against  a tree.  If  a bird  deci- 
phers its  cryptic  shape  and  presses  an 
attack,  the  moth  flares  its  upper 
wings,  exposing  hind  wings  bearing 
large,  black  eyespots,  complete  with 
bogus  reflections,  that  look  just  like 
the  eyes  of  an  owl.  The  bird  usually 
turns  and  flees. 

Sooner  or  later,  most  nature  enthu- 
siasts see  a twig  walk  away  on  spindly 
legs,  a thorn  hop  off  its  stem,  or  a 
stubby  limb  flap  its  wings  and  vanish 
into  the  dusk. 

Disguises  are  common  in  our  neck 
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of  the  woods,  but  they’re  more  elabo- 
rate and  abundant  in  the  tropical  rain 
forest.  Here,  rapidfire  generations  of 
life  and  ceaseless  warfare  between  the 
species  have  spawned  many  strange 
masks.  Cott  writes  of  a fish  in  the 
Amazon  basin  that  bears  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a waterlogged  leaf. 
Flattened  body,  dull  colors,  a pig- 
ment streak  like  a leaf  s midrib,  and  a 
sfalk-like  attachment  to  the  lower  lip 
form  the  disguise.  The  “Peche  de 
Folha,”  as  it  is  known,  drifts  along  in 
slow  water  until  almost  touching  a 
smaller  fish;  a lightning  snap  of  jaws, 
and  the  prey  is  engulfed.  A highly 
effective  procedure. 

On  dry  land,  toads,  lizards,  and 
adults  and  larvae  of  many  insects  suit 
up  like  leaves.  Other  creatures  cos- 
tume themselves  as  bark,  lichens, 
lianas,  broken  twigs,  growing  twigs, 
thorns,  stems,  stipules,  grass,  moss, 
blossoms,  or  seeds.  Some  resemble 
stones. 

One  of  Cott’s  colleagues,  a Dr.  C. 
B.  Williams,  wrote:  “In  the  district 
round  Amani  N.E.  Tanganyika  a 
small  moth  resembling  a bird- 
dropping was  not  uncommon.  On  one 
occasion  I observed  what  I thought  to 
be  one  on  a leaf,  but  after  a close  ex- 
amination from  a distance  of  only  a 
few  inches  I discovered  . . . that  it  was 
after  all  only  a bird-dropping.  Just  as 


I turned  away  the  said  bird-dropping 
flew  off!” 

The  unfortunate  Mrs.  Brindley  had 
a similar  but  converse  experience  in 
British  Guiana  when  collecting  the 
excrement-like  larvae  of  a large 
swallowtail  butterfly.  “I  saw  what  I 
supposed  to  be  one  of  these  caterpil- 
lars . . . lying  on  the  doorstep,  and 
picked  it  up.  However,  it  turned  out 
that  I was  quite  deceived,  and  that  the 
object  was  really  excrement,  dropped 
by  a captive  trumpeter  tethered  near 
the  house.” 

In  his  preface  to  Adaptive  Colora- 
tion in  Animals,  Cott  writes,  “There 
are  many  ways  of  regarding  living 
creatures.  . . . What  we  see  in  an  ani- 
mal depends  both  upon  our  outlook 
and  experience.” 

Experience  is  free  for  the  taking  in 
every  backyard,  fencerow,  and 
woods.  I have  found  it  in  the  confi- 
dence of  a nesting  woodcock,  in  a yel- 
lowjacket’s  warpaint,  and  in  the  ar- 
mored grasshoppers  that  crackle  into 
the  air  on  scarlet  wings,  only  to  dis- 
appear in  dusty  stillness  on  the  dusty 
ground. 

Nature’s  adaptive  experiments  have 
deceived  me  more  times  than  I can 
recall.  Perhaps  because  I have  only 
played  the  predator  in  this  ageless 
game,  I view  the  tricks  not  with  suspi- 
cion, but  with  awe. 


Gun  Digest:  36th  Anniversary  Issue 

Again  — as  always  — Gun  Digest  is  packed  with  material  to  appeal  to  all  kinds 
of  shooters  and  hunters,  though  it  leans  toward  semi-technical  firearms  articles 
more  than  hunting,  of  course.  Of  particular  interest  are  Stuart  Otteson’s  “Reming- 
ton’s 721--722:  The  Story  of  a Success,”  which  gives  much  background  on  the  ex- 
tremely popular  forerunners  of  the  current  M700  Remingtons;  Editor  Ken  Warner’s 
provocative  “Try  a Single,”  which  shows  how  effective  the  inexpensive  smooth- 
bores can  be,  and  Norm  Nelson’s  “I  Hunt  Timber:  I Vote  Variable,”  because  it 
gives  so  much  practical  dope  on  scopes  suitable  for  big  game  in  dark  woods. 
Among  material  for  the  handgunners  there’s  a review  by  Hal  Swiggett,  Jeff 
Cooper’s  thoughts  on  a 10mm  autoloader,  Donald  M.  Simmons’  “Single-Action 
Safety,”  Claude  Hamilton’s  “How  Accurate  is  Your  Handgun?”,  and  Richard 
Allen’s  “To  Smith  or  Not  to  Smith,”  which  will  raise  some  doubts  about  the  advis- 
ability of  shipping  your  pet  handgun  out  for  refinements.  All  in  all,  some  fifty 
feature  articles  and  reviews  cover  the  current  firearms  field.  (Gun  Digest,  ed.  by 
Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  448  pp.,  large 
format,  paperbound,  $11.95.) 
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THOUGH  ONLY  TWO-DIMENSIONAL,  these  targets  are  extremely  lifelike  and  provide 
good  practice  for  serious  bowhunters. 


Economy  route  to  . . . 

Big  Game  Bonanza 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Although  well  built,  life 

size,  three-dimensional  big  game 
targets  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  in 
practice  for  the  bowhunting  season, 
they  have  their  drawbacks.  An  excel- 
lent substitute  developed  by  the  non- 
profit National  Bowhunter  Education 
Foundation  offers  a practical  means 
to  entertainment  and  development  of 
archery  skills,  as  well  as  certain  ad- 
vantages. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  three- 
dimensional  targets  is  their  cost.  Any 
good  commercial  3-D  simulation  of 
big  game  animals  will  run  upwards  of 


$100  each.  Although  these  styrofoam 
and  burlap  creations  do  provide  excel- 
lent imitations,  their  “lives”  are 
nevertheless  limited.  Further,  they 
provide  a storage  problem  for  the 
average  archery  club  as  they  do  take 
up  a lot  of  space.  Many  of  them, 
although  quite  durable,  lack  authen- 
ticity from  the  standpoint  of  muscular 
structure  and  color.  On  the  plus  side, 
they  are  fun  to  shoot  at  and  do  pro- 
vide reasonable  replicas  of  legal  game 
animals.  The  cost  factor  can  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  having  club 
members  build  these  targets  for  use 
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CLOSEUP  of  antlerless  deer  target  illus- 
trates the  fine  detail  in  these  targets  pro- 
duced by  Joe  and  Sandy  Hildreth  for  the 
National  Bowhunter  Education  Foundation. 

before  the  hunting  season — if  this 
labor  is  available. 

Whatever  the  advantages  as  well  as 
the  limitations  in  building  3-D  tar- 
gets, a reasonable  and  economic  deer 
simulation  is  now  available.  It  is  so 
realistic  that  it  provides  everything 
but  venison.  And  there  is  no  season 
limit  on  these  deer. 

For  years  National  Bowhunter  . 
Education  Foundation  has  felt  that  its 
excellent  safety  and  educational  pro- 
gram being  taught  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  needed 
something  more  for  those  who  wished 
to  improve  their  bowhunting  skills. 
There  are  no  shooting  requirements  in 
this  non-profit  organization’s  training 
courses. 

The  talent  of  Joe  and  Sandy  Hil- 
dreth, Norwood,  NY,  was  enlisted  for 
the  artistic  reproduction  of  deer  on 
material  which  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide natural-appearing  and  life-size 
targets.  The  result  has  been  a set  of 
deer  targets  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  real  animals  at  normal  shooting 
distances.  Those  illustrated  here  are 
from  photos  by  Sandy. 

The  initial  set  consists  of  eight 
bucks  and  does  in  various  woodland 


attitudes.  Only  two  of  the  targets 
offer  the  conventional  broadside 
outline.  The  others  are  a mixture  of 
quartering  positions,  and  two  even 
give  the  view  of  a deer  as  seen  from  a 
tree  stand.  The  targets  were  made 
available  only  after  two  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  testing  by  bowhunters, 
wildlife  artists  and  biologists.  Their 
advantages  over  others  are  in  their 
anatomical  accuracy,  life-size  forms 
and  natural  coloring. 

The  targets  are  printed  on  durable 
paper  and  it  takes  from  two  to  four 
sheets  for  each  target.  A complete  set 
of  instructions,  including  photographs, 
makes  it  fairly  easy  to  assemble  them. 
It  is  recommended  that  a clear  paste 
or  glue  be  first  used  to  lay  the  targets 
on  cardboard.  At  this  point  the  targets 
can  be  cut  to  conform  to  the  deer  im- 
age or  used  as  the  usual  animal  target 
on  regular  straw  or  excelsior  butts  of  a 
field  course.  However,  a bit  more 
work  will  provide  free-standing 
targets  that  can  be  placed  anywhere 
in  the  woods  and  will  closely  simulate 
hunting  conditions. 

Durability 

Six  or  more  layers  of  cardboard 
securely  glued  together  will  greatly 
increase  the  durability  of  the  targets. 
If  available,  a half-inch  or  so  of  high 
density  styrofoam  on  the  back  will 
further  strengthen  the  targets  and  im- 
prove their  life.  All  layers  should  be 
sawed  simultaneously  along  the  out- 
lines of  the  animal.  The  edge  of  the 
finished  product  can  be  protected 
with  wide  electrician’s  tape  or  a 
similar  product  to  keep  out  the 
weather.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
spaces  between  antlers  and  legs  be 
kept  intact  to  provide  support  for 
these  areas.  The  background  of  these 
retained  sections  can  be  spray  painted 
to  simulate  natural  foliage  where  the 
targets  are  to  be  used.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  spraying  the  areas  with 
an  olive  drab  or  dull  green  spray  and 
then  lightly  shading  in  forms  of  actual 
ferns,  limbs,  etc.,  with  black  spray 
paint.  Someone  with  artistic  ability 
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might  do  the  job  very  well  by  hand. 

If  it  is  desired  to  place  the  targets  at 
any  spot  in  the  woods,  plastic  or 
wooden  dowels  up  to  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  two  feet  long  can 
be  used  as  supports.  Openings  are 
made  by  drilling  about  a foot  up  into 
the  finished  target  from  the  bottom. 
To  erect  the  targets,  the  dowels  are  in- 
serted into  the  ground  and  the  targets 
are  then  placed  over  them.  If  the  same 
distance  between  the  drilled  holes  is 
used  on  each  target,  it  will  be  easy  to 
interchange  any  of  the  targets  or  to 
reverse  any  or  all  of  them  to  change 
the  course  layout. 

The  idea  behind  all  this  is  to  en- 
courage setting  up  “live”  animal  field 
courses.  Targets  should  be  placed  at 
unknown  distances  off  the  regular  tar- 
get paths  where  existing  field  courses 
are  used.  Realistically,  none  should  be 
made  more  than  a 40-yard  shot.  To 
simulate  an  elevated  shot,  a small 
platform  only  a foot  or  two  off  the 
ground  can  be  utilized  since  two  of 
the  targets  provide  a top  view.  This  is 
preferable  to  having  everyone  shinny 
up  a tree  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  ethics  of  bowhunter  educa- 
tion teaching  is  the  desire  to  discour- 
age shots  which  do  not  provide  a rea- 
sonable chance  of  success.  Conse- 
quently, “no  shoot”  situations  are 
encouraged.  This  can  be  created  by 
placing  the  target  where  vitals  are 
covered  by  limbs  or  a tree  or  setting  it 
up  so  that  intervening  brush  would 
make  a telling  hit  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  In  the  scoring,  those 
who  attempt  to  take  such  shots  would 
have  points  deducted  from  their  final 
score. 

For  safety’s  sake,  it  is  recommended 
that  a long  fluorescent  orange  ribbon 
be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  target. 


SCORING  AREAS  on  deer  target  are  out- 
lined so  lightly  that  they  are  essentially 
invisible  in  photo  or  from  shooting  dis- 
tance, so  visual  effect  of  “animal”  is  real. 

After  a group  has  shot  at  any  specific 
target,  the  ribbon  can  be  flipped  over 
where  it  is  easily  visible  to  an  advanc- 
ing group  if  the  one  that  just  shot  is 
hunting  arrows  that  missed  the  target. 
Similar  ribbons  can  be  used  to  mark 
trail  since  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
targets  in  as  natural  settings  as  pos- 
sible. 

Obviously  there  are  unlimited  set- 
ups which  can  be  employed  by  any 
club,  but  the  national  association  has 
recommended  layouts  for  what  is 
called  the  National  Bowhunter  Edu- 
cation Program  Practice  Deer  Hunt. 
A set  of  instructions  goes  with  each  set 
of  targets.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  targets  that  may  be  utilized 
when  superimposing  such  a hunt  on  a 
regular  field  course. 

Only  one  arrow  is  shot  at  each  tar- 
get since  it  is  seldom  that  a second  shot 
is  available  under  actual  hunting  con- 
ditions. Two  points  are  scored  for  an 
arrow  in  the  vital  area.  This  area  is 
lightly  marked  on  the  animal  so  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  at  a distance.  But  it  has 
been  carefully  laid  out  to  include  only 
that  area  on  a deer  which  is  relatively 
certain  to  produce  a fatal  hit.  Three 
points  are  deducted  for  a hit  outside 
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the  vital  area.  And,  a minus  of  three 
to  five  points  is  recorded  for  even 
shooting  at  a “no  shoot”  target.  Any 
point  value  can  be  used  following  the 
basic  system  recommended. 

Ribbons  or  other  markers  should  be 
used  to  provide  an  indirect  trail  to  the 
target  so  that  there  is  no  worn  path  to 
these  temporary  targets  that  could  in 
any  way  assist  the  archers. 

Basic  to  the  NBEP  hunt  is  the  desire 
to  teach  safe  and  sensible  hunting 
methods.  It  is  always  surprising  to  the 
average  archer  just  how  difficult  it  is 
to  make  an  effective  hit  on  a life-size 
target  under  natural  conditions.  Yet, 
since  this  setup  duplicates  as  closely  as 
possible  what  one  might  expect,  the 
lesson  is  valid.  Although  not  a re- 
quirement of  Bowhunter  Education 
courses,  such  shooting  is  educational 
as  well  as  entertaining.  It  is  also  a fine 
way  for  a club  to  improve  its  bank  ac- 
count with  a regular  tournament 
utilizing  such  targets. 

Easy  portability  of  the  finished 
targets  encourages  all  sorts  of  fun  and 
games  before  the  deer  season.  On  con- 
trolled property,  targets  can  be  scat- 
tered through  the  woods  and  single 
groups  then  turned  loose  to  seek  them 
out.  Some  of  those  who  have  shot 
these  targets  say  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  oneself  that  they  are  actually 
fakes. 

Another  stunt  that  improves  woods- 
manship  is  to  simulate  recovery  of  a 
wounded  animal.  One  or  a couple  of 
archers  can  “hide”  a deer  target  in  the 
woods  and  then  lay  a fake  blood  trail 


back  to  some  given  point.  Then  they 
turn  another  group  loose  to  follow  the 
trail,  shoot  and  recover  the  target.  A 
spot  can  be  secretly  marked  beyond 
which  the  hunters  would  be  presumed 
to  have  failed  if  they  trail  past  it 
before  spotting  the  target.  This  mark 
should  be  at  a reasonable  shooting 
distance  from  the  fake  animal.  Of 
course,  a miss  is  also — well,  a miss. 
Incidentally,  simulated  blood  can  be 
made  from  a mixture  of  red  dye  and 
glycerin.  A toy  balloon,  which  can  be 
punctured  when  needed  to  lay  a real- 
istic trail,  makes  a good  container. 

Any  reasonable  amount  of  storage 
space  will  accomodate  a considerable 
stack  of  these  targets,  since  they  lie 
flat.  Some  attention  should  be  given 
to  attacks  by  mice  and  other  rodents 
during  the  winter  months.  Glue  can 
be  irresistible  to  them  when  targets 
are  in  storage. 

Broadheads  can  soon  wreck  any 
target,  so  field  points  are  almost  a 
necessity.  However,  any  set  of  targets 
eventually  deteriorates  to  a point 
where  they  might  as  well  be  used  for  a 
broadhead  shoot — just  before  the  deer 
season  opens.  Replacements  are  not 
all  that  costly  in  any  event. 

The  targets  themselves  are  copy- 
righted, but  they  are  being  made 
available  throughout  North  America 
through  dealers.  Inquiries  are  encour- 
aged at:  National  Bowhunter  Educa- 
tion Foundation,  Route  2,  Box  514, 
Redlands,  Calif.  92373.  At  this  writ- 
ing a set  of  eight  deer  targets  retails 
for  $22,  plus  $1.50  shipping  charge. 
All  profits  are  used  for  bowhunter 
education  activities. 

Plans  are  currently  underway  to 
add  two  bear,  two  turkey,  and  two 
small  game  targets  to  the  set,  making 
it  a total  of  fourteen.  No  individual 
benefits  financially  from  target  sales, 
for  all  directors  of  National  Bowhunt- 
ing Education  Foundation  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  idea,  old 
but  new,  this  target  system  offers  op- 
portunities limited  only  by  your  imag- 
ination. 
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THE  COMMONERS 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HERE  WASN’T  much  time  left  on 
my  lunch  hour  as  I studied  the 
rifle  the  clerk  handed  me.  I scanned 
the  new  outfit  carefully,  secretly 
wishing  I hadn’t  seen  it.  The  rifle  I 
had  on  a lay- away  plan  was  a Rem- 
ington 510  single  shot  rimfire  carrying 
a price  tag  around  the  eight  dollar 
mark.  The  one  I was  looking  at  was 
the  Remington  511  Scoremaster  clip- 
fed  repeater.  The  price  difference  be- 
tween the  two  really  upset  my  apple 
cart. 

There  was  no  question  which  rifle  I 
wanted  for  my  girl  friend,  Helen,  but 
the  Scoremaster  cost  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  510.  The  store  owner 
must  have  read  my  mind,  for  he  told 
me  to  take  the  511  and  pay  something 
on  it  each  week.  I closed  the  deal  in  a 
hurry.  Today  it  may  seem  difficult  to 
believe  that  six  or  eight  dollars  could 
mean  that  much,  but  in  1941  money 
was  still  scarce.  With  ominous  war 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  watching  the 
dollar  closely  was  more  than  just  a 
pastime. 

I never  dreamed  at  that  time  that 
forty  years  later  I would  be  writing 
about  the  511.  The  draft  scooped  me 
up  a few  months  after  giving  Helen 
the  new  outfit,  but  during  that  sum- 
mer period  we  killed  a lot  of  wood- 
chucks. We  took  our  shots  at  close 
range  then,  so  the  rimfire  was  ideal 
for  our  type  of  shooting. 

When  stalking  woodchucks  was  the 
accepted  way  of  hunting  them,  the  22 
rimfire  was  king  of  the  varmint  roost. 
Here  and  there,  a 25-20  or  22  Hornet 
could  be  found,  but  the  basic  cartridge 
for  chucks,  squirrels  and  farm  pests 
was  the  22  long  rifle  hollow  point.  A 
few  hunters  separated  the  rimfire’s 
cartridges:  solid  nose  type  for  squirrels 
and  pests,  hollow  points  for  ground- 
hogs. They  felt  the  hollow  point 


offered  more  in  shocking  power  on  the 
tougher  chuck. 

After  the  war,  a growing  interest  in 
centerfire  cartridges  pretty  well 
wiped  out  the  22  rimfire  in  the  var- 
mint realm.  The  Hornet  had  been 
around  for  years,  and  the  218  Bee  had 
stirred  up  some  interest,  but  the  death 
knell  for  both  the  Bee  and  Hornet 
along  with  the  rimfire  as  varmint  car- 
tridges was  sounded  by  the  new  Rem- 
ington 222. 

With  the  impact  the  222  had  on  the 
growing  ranks  of  chuck  hunters,  the 
rimfire  nearly  dropped  from  sight. 
For  several  decades,  the  emphasis  was 
on  high  velocity  varmint  cartridges. 
This  could  be  the  reason  many  rimfire 
models  offered  during  that  time  lacked 

HELEN  LEWIS  admires  her  first  gift  from 
Don,  a Remington  M511  Scoremaster  with 
6-5  Winchester  scope.  The  little  22  dates 
back  a long  ways,  still  shoots  well. 


LEWIS  compares  his  first  rifle,  a Western 
Field  35A,  with  new  Kimber  M82  equipped 
with  6x  Redfield  having  Lee  Dot  reticle. 
Superiority  of  the  latter  is  obvious,  but  Don 
wouldn’t  part  with  the  former. 

a good  bit  in  quality  and  workman- 
ship. The  trend  was  toward  plastic 
and  stamped  metal  parts.  For  the 
most  part,  the  rimfire  had  fallen  to 
nothing  more  than  a plinking  rifle,  it 
seemed  the  end  of  an  era  had  come. 

When  things  leveled  off  in  the  var- 
mint cartridge  realm  and  the  market 
was  flooded  with  heavy  barrel  var- 
mint rifles,  some  manufacturers  sud- 
denly realized  the  rimfire  market  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  Hence,  the 
introduction  of  better  rimfire  outfits 
and  a stronger  thrust  by  the  advertis- 
ing departments.  The  little  rimfire  got 
some  special  attention  when  the  squir- 
rel hunter’s  voice  was  heard  asking  for 
a better  outfit. 

Today,  top  quality  rimfire  rifles  are 
available.  The  price  tag  is  very  high, 
but  the  fine  quality  and  workmanship 
along  with  super  accuracy  offset  the 
cost.  Savage’s  Model  54  Anschutz 
Sporter,  Remington’s  541-S  Sporter, 
Walther’s  KKJ,  and  lately,  the  new 
Kimber  Model  82  fall  into  what  I call 
the  royal  class.  Topping  one  with  a 
Weaver  T-6,  M8-6x  Leupold  or  6x 
Redfield  puts  another  heavy  bite  in 
the  pocketbook,  but  the  results  of- 


fered are  too  impressive  to  overlook, 
especially  when  each  represents  a life- 
time of  satisfied  shooting  in  the  squir- 
rel woods. 

Maybe  it  isn’t  wise  for  me  to  classify 
certain  rifles,  but  leaving  the  royal 
category  for  the  gentry  class  finds 
such  super  outfits  as  Marlin’s  39A, 
Winchester’s  9422,  browning’s  BL22, 
Remington’s  580  series,  and  Moss- 
berg’s  Model  144.  Decked  with  a top 
quality  scope  puts  these  rifles  in  a 
price  range  from  around  $200  to  over 
three  century  notes.  I haven’t  named 
them  all,  and  it’s  possible  some  of  the 
gentry  class  will  shoot  on  par  with  the 
royals,  but  this  is  how  I see  it. 

I’ve  written  a good  bit  about  the 
more  expensive  squirrel  outfits  simply 
because  I felt  the  squirrel  hunter 
couldn’t  go  wrong  by  using  one.  I still 
believe  that.  But  I also  realize  that 
sinking  way  over  $500  in  a 22  rimfire 
for  squirrel  hunting  is  hard  for  many 
to  justify.  I suppose  only  a handful  of 
truly  dedicated  squirrel  hunting  buffs 
would  even  consider  such  an  invest- 
ment. It’s  easy  to  understand  the 
masses  not  going  for  rifles  and  scopes 
in  that  cost  bracket. 

The  Commoner 

Now  that  we  have  established  some 
idea  of  the  royal  and  gentry  classes  of 
rifles,  where  does  this  leave  the  hunter 
with  the  less  expensive  outfit  which  I 
will  term  the  commoner?  There  is  not 
a thing  in  the  world  wrong  with  using 
the  lower  priced  outfit.  Naturally, 
there  are  some  inherent  limitations, 
but  I have  done  some  impressive 
range  work  with  the  commoner  fitted 
with  the  conventional  inexpensive  22 
riflescope.  Anyway,  rimfire  outfits 
can  be  foolers,  and  it’s  wise  to  deter- 
mine the  rifle’s  shooting  potential 
under  controlled  conditions  before 
deciding  by  its  price  tag  what  class  it 
belongs  in. 

The  heart  of  any  rifle  is  its  accur- 
acy. I have  explained  before  that 
through  the  years  we  have  established 
certain  criteria  for  rifles’  accuracy  ac- 
cording to  their  use.  A 460  Weatherby 
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Magnum  used  for  Cape  buffalo  hunt- 
ing at  close  range  doesn’t  have  to  be 
capable  of  driving  tacks  at  100  yards, 
although  it’s  surprising  how  accurate 
this  monster  is.  And  the  deer  hunter 
can  safely  settle  for  any  rifle  of  suffi- 
cient killing  power  that  keeps  all  its 
shots  in  a 3-inch  circle  at  100  yards. 
It’s  obvious  the  normal  targets  for 
these  guns  are  large. 

The  scene  begins  to  change  as  we 
enter  the  varmint  realm.  Shots  stretch 
out  to  hundreds  of  yards,  and  targets 
shrink  drastically  in  size.  Now  the 
minute-of- angle  requirement  becomes 
important.  A varmint  outfit  that  scat- 
ters its  shots  over  three  inches  at  100 
yards  is  worthless!  Varmint  hunting 
requires  more  precision,  and  the  rifle 
must  have  a higher  degree  of  consis- 
tent accuracy. 

Since  I grew  up  with  a 22  rimfire  as 
a constant  companion,  I have  always 
known  the  tiny  cartridge  had  more  to 
offer  than  just  ridding  the  farm  of 
pests  or  poking  holes  in  a tin  can.  Still, 
the  rimfire  almost  ended  up  on  the 
siding.  Getting  it  back  on  the  main 
track  was  partly  a result  of  the  tele- 
scopic sight  and  partly  due  to  a revived 
interest  in  squirrel  hunting.  Also, 
handloading  introduced  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hunters  to  group  shooting 
when  testing  loads,  and  it  wasn’t  too 
long  until  all  hunting  rifles  were  being 
bench  tested  for  accuracy. 

All  this  brought  hunters  and 
shooters  face  to  face  with  such  things 
as  lag  time  or  the  amount  of  time  be- 
tween the  trigger’s  pull  and  ignition. 
The  trigger  started  to  get  attention  on 
centerfire  outfits.  Printing  holes  in 
paper  took  on  new  meaning,  and  the 
spillover  finally  reached  the  little  rim- 
fire. Locking  lugs  began  to  appear  on 
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22  outfits,  along  with  adjustable  trig- 
gers, and  the  average  rimfire  began  to 
show  a definite  improvement  in  the 
accuracy  column. 

Apparently,  rimfire  users  of  the 
past  weren’t  as  trigger  oriented  as  we 
are  today.  Yet,  on  their  muzzleload- 
ing outfits,  set  triggers  were  common. 
Why  they  would  put  up  with  horren- 
dous triggers  on  rimfires  is  beyond 
me.  I’m  sure  they  understood  the  im- 
portance of  a clean,  crisp  trigger  as 
much  as  we  do.  It’s  a known  fact  that 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  shot 
off,  the  less  chance  for  accuracy. 
Some  rimfire  triggers  run  as  high  as  8 
pounds,  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  off  consistent  shots. 

Concentration 

The  heart  of  accurate  shooting  is 
concentration  on  the  sight  picture 
during  the  trigger  release.  If  the  trig- 
ger is  a beast  to  pull  or  is  sloppy  and 
uneven,  the  shooter  can’t  get  the  best 
from  the  rifle.  By  the  time  the  firing 
pin  is  on  its  way,  the  sight  picture  has 
been  lost  or  changed.  Many  benchrest 
shooters  use  2-ounce  triggers,  which 
are  ideal  for  their  kind  of  shooting  but 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
hunting.  They  don’t  want  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  holding  the  sight  picture 
while  going  through  a long  trigger 
squeeze.  The  longer  the  sight  picture 
is  held,  the  higher  the  odds  go  against 
the  shooter. 

Unfortunately,  little  can  be  done 
mechanically  with  the  average  rim- 
fire’s  trigger.  L want  no  part  of  honing 
or  filing.  All  that  does  is  add  an  ele- 
ment of  danger.  I think  just  plain  old 
practice  from  a benchrest  is  the  cor- 
rect solution;  even  an  8-pound  trigger 
can  eventually  be  mastered. 

Many  shooters  believe  the  inaccura- 
cies found  in  so  many  rimfire  outfits 
are  due  largely  to  poor  barrels.  I have 
some  reservations  about  that  belief. 
Barrel  making  procedures  have  im- 
proved so  much  since  World  War  II 
that  it’s  unlikely  there  are  many  varia- 
tions from  one  barrel  to  another,  at 
least  at  the  accuracy  level  we’re  dis- 
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AS  SHOWN  BY  THIS  photo,  in  the  22  rimfire  line,  royalty,  gentry  and  commoners  all  have 
a place  in  Lewis’s  affections.  The  tough  part  is  deciding  which  one  to  use  on  a given  day. 


cussing  here — essentially  for  field  use. 

If  today’s  rimfire  outfit  has  a decent 
barrel,  why  are  so  many  inaccurate 
from  a squirrel  hunter’s  viewpoint?  I 
think  I’m  guilty  of  setting  5 shots  in 
one  inch  at  50  yards  as  the  accuracy 
requirement  for  the  squirrel  rifle.  I 
don’t  think  that  is  asking  too  much, 
and  I believe  the  long  range  squirrel 
hunter  needs  that  type  of  accuracy. 
Why  is  it  then  that  many  run-of-the- 
mill  products  won’t  meet  that  stan- 
dard? 

Few  Find  Real  Potential 

First  and  foremost,  few  hunters 
ever  try  to  find  the  real  accuracy 
potential  of  their  rimfires.  Accuracy 
in  the  lower  echelon  of  rimfires  was 
never  a prime  requisite;  they  were 
“plinkers”  at  best.  Also,  accuracy  in 
all  rifles  was  not  emphasized  in  the 
past  as  it  is  today.  Some  manufac- 
turers of  varmint  rifles  guarantee  a 
certain  standard  of  accuracy  and  will 
send  targets  to  prove  their  claim.  No 
one  in  the  hunting  realm  ever  de- 
manded accuracy  from  the  22  rimfire 
designed  primarily  for  general  shoot- 
ing. Hitting  a tomato  can  at  50  feet 
doesn’t  require  much  in  the  way  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Maybe  the  little  rimfire  was  never 


the  manufacturer’s  main  line  outfit. 
Consequently,  it  didn’t  generate  the 
enthusiasm  at  the  factory  level  that 
the  centerfires  did.  Today,  I think  the 
attitude  is  changing.  I don’t  look  for  a 
powerful  sales  thrust  for  the  rimfire, 
but  I do  think  more  manufacturers 
will  offer  rimfires  of  better  quality. 

Surprisingly,  the  average  22  rimfire 
might  have  more  to  offer  than  you 
think.  After  many  years  of  range  work 
with  all  types  of  rimfire  outfits,  I have 
garnered  some  data  and  information 
that  could  be  helpful.  So,  before  you 
discard  any  rimfire  that  falls  into  the 
commoner  class,  give  it  a fair  shake, 
especially  if  it  appears  in  good  shape. 

The  first  step  is  to  install  a scope. 
You  can’t  shoot  any  better  than  you 
can  see,  and  only  a relatively  few 
shooters  get  the  same  sight  picture 
each  time  with  open  sights.  Next,  if 
benchrest  facilities  for  50-yard 
shooting  are  not  available,  improvise 
something  fairly  solid.  I used  a bat- 
tered folding  ironing  board  and  sev- 
eral sacks  of  sawdust.  A folding  camp 
stool  or  chair  makes  a perfect  seat. 
Naturally,  a safe  backstop  is  manda- 
tory. Last  but  far  from  least,  comfort 
is  the  name  of  benchrest  shooting.  Get 
comfortable.  Don’t  shoot  from  an  un- 
comfortable position.  Be  so  comfor- 
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table  your  body  actually  sags  down  on 
itself. 

The  22  rifle/ ammo  combination  is 
very  eccentric.  Anyone  who  has  care- 
fully tested  various  makes  of  ammuni- 
tion in  a given  gun  knows  that  ac- 
curacy varies  considerably  among  the 
different  kinds  from  different  manu- 
facturers. And  that  what  shoots  very 
well  in  one  gun  can  do  very  poorly  in 
another,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  often 
a noticeable  difference  in  results  from 
one  lot  of  a given  make  as  compared 
with  another  lot,  when  shot  in  the 
same  gun.  It’s  always  a good  idea  to 
see  just  what  a given  kind  of  ammo 
will  do  in  your  own  gun  before  relying 
on  it  for  tough  shooting.  Personally,  I 
stick  with  target  ammo  or  low  veloc- 
ity stuff.  I have  never  found  that 
super  high  velocity  fodder  shot  worth 
a darn.  Target  ammo  is  far  more 
expensive,  but  it  also  offers  far  more 
in  the  accuracy  column. 

Since  I believe  the  trigger  pull  or 
squeeze  makes  a big  difference  in 
where  the  bullets  will  land,  I can’t 
overemphasize  the  importance  of 
mastering  the  trigger.  This  takes  time 
and  plenty  of  shooting.  The  method  I 
use  on  very  hard  triggers  is  to  reach 
well  across  the  trigger  with  the  index 
finger  and  grip  the  stock  firmly  with 
the  rest  of  the  hand.  I tighten  the  en- 
tire hand  while  squeezing  the  trigger, 
much  like  shaking  hands.  This 
prevents  jerking.  Repetition  is  the 
answer.  Just  keep  trying  until  a con- 
sistent type  of  release  is  learned. 

It’s  necessary  to  hold  the  sight  pic- 
ture while  the  trigger  is  squeezed  and 
until  the  bullet  leaves  the  barrel.  It’s 
really  tough  to  do  as  this  takes  longer 
than  most  people  realize,  but  tight 


groups  will  never  be  the  end  result 
until  this  has  been  accomplished.  I ex- 
plained that  benchrest  shooters  use  a 
very  light  trigger  to  cut  down  the  sight 
picture  holding  time.  Heavy  triggers 
such  as  on  inexpensive  rimfires  tend  to 
compound  the  situation.  Neverthe- 
less, it’s  imperative  to  learn  to  over- 
come this  drawback. 

Concentrate  on  Crosswires 

I fill  my  lungs  with  air,  let  some  out 
and  begin  to  concentrate  on  holding 
the  crosswire  on  the  aiming  point  as  I 
squeeze  the  trigger.  If  too  much  time 
is  used  or  my  heart  feels  like  it  is 
thumping,  I start  over  again  after  a 
short  breather.  One  thing  for  sure,  I 
don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  aiming  and 
squeezing.  I don’t  rush  it  either,  but  I 
do  get  the  shot  off  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  set  time  for  this,  but 
after  aligning  the  scope  on  the  target, 
I try  to  fire  within  five  to  seven 
seconds.  Holding  your  breath  longer 
than  ten  seconds  will  defeat  the  pur- 
pose. 

Each  rifle  presents  different  prob- 
lems, and  each  shooter  has  his  own 
deficiencies  to  overcome.  Testing  any 
rifle  for  its  accuracy  potential  takes 
time.  With  the  rimfire,  this  is  even 
more  noticeable  since  so  many  brands 
of  ammo  must  be  used.  However,  if 
any  brand  consistently  stays  around 
the  inch  mark  at  50  yards,  there’s  not 
much  point  in  going  farther. 

My  advice  is  to  stick  with  it.  It’s 
time  consuming  and  a little  on  the 
expensive  side,  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  rifle  you  thought  fell 
into  the  commoner  class  might  be  gen- 
try all  the  way.  It’s  a great  feeling  to 
find  that  out.  . . . 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with 
their  trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we 
publish  some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor 
can  we  publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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bob  mitchell  information  writer 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
proposing  to  reclassify  Louisiana’s 
“threatened”  alligators  to  a less  re- 
strictive classification  in  52  of  the 
state’s  parishes  because  alligator 
populations  have  grown  to  the  limit 
that  the  habitat  can  support.  The  new 
classification  will  permit  a carefully 
regulated  harvest  of  the  alligators  for 
their  hides  and  meat.  The  alligator  will 
still  be  classified  as  endangered  or 
threatened  in  all  other  states  where 
they  are  found. 


Two  more  states,  New  Jersey  and 
New  Mexico,  have  adopted  the  income 
tax  checkoff  system  for  funding  wild- 
life conservation  programs.  Since  Col- 
orado initiated  this  funding  system  in 
1978,  eleven  other  states  have  followed 
suit. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ports that  hunters  and  fishermen  spent 
$418  million  on  licenses,  tags,  permits, 
and  stamps  last  year,  which  is  $45  mil- 
lion more  than  the  1979  total.  But  the 
number  of  licenses  sold  decreased  in 
the  past  year  with  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing licenses  going  from  16.6  million  to 
16.3  million  and  fishing  licenses  slip- 
ping from  28.0  million  to  27.9  million. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  scien- 
tists have  found  that  ten  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  extracted  from  one  acre  of  milk- 
weed at  a cost  of  only  $20  per  barrel. 


A nesting  pair  of  peregrine  falcons 
with  two  young  was  discovered  on  a 
cliff  in  New  Hampshire’s  White  Moun- 
tains. This  is  the  first  known  case  of 
peregrines  nesting  at  a natural  site  in 
eastern  United  States  in  at  least  20 
years.  Researchers  feel  the  female  of 
the  pair  is  one  released  from  a hacking 
site  in  Plymouth,  NH  in  1978. 


The  Arizona  Legislature  has  enacted 
a “hunter  harassment”  law,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  interfere 
with  the  lawful  taking  of  wildlife  on 
public  land.  The  law  was  enacted  to 
discourage  attempts  by  antihunters 
from  disrupting  bighorn  sheep  and  buf- 
falo hunts. 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  is  offering  their 
sportsmen  a lifetime  sportsman’s 
license.  The  license  will  cost  $300  for 
persons  12  years  of  age  or  older,  $200 
for  those  under  12,  and  $100  for  Tarheel 
sportsmen  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
money  from  the  sale  of  these  licenses 
will  be  placed  in  their  Wildlife  Endow- 
ment Fund  and  the  interest  earned  by 
the  fund  will  be  used  to  support  the 
Commission’s  wildlife  management 
programs. 


The  endangered  snail  darter  that 
held  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity’s Tellico  Dam  until  Congress  passed 
a special  exemption  may  not  be  so  rare 
after  all.  The  3-inch  fish  has  been  dis- 
covered in  four  other  eastern  Tennes- 
see waterways  and  could  possibly  be- 
come declassified  to  the  threatened 
category. 


Five  Wyoming  coal  companies,  with 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  are  studying  ways  of 
moving  eagle  nests  out  of  the  way  of 
coal  mining  operations.  This  coopera- 
tive project  will  provide  additional  in- 
formation on  improving  raptor  popula- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the 
coal  companies  to  mine  more  effi- 
ciently. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I HUNT  ALONGSIDE  A 
MECHANICAL  CORNPICKER  WHICH 
IS  BEING  USED  TO  PICK  CORN  ? 


ANSWER  - 

NO,  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT 
FROM  OR  MAKE  USE  OF  A 
VEHICLE  PROPELLED  BY 
MECHANICAL  POWER  IT  WOULD 
BE  UNLAWFUL  TO  KNOWINGLY  SHOOT 
ANY  GAME  FLUSHED  BY  THE 
CORNPICKER. 


QUESTION - 

MUST  I CARRY  IDENTIFICATION 
WHEN  HUNTING  OR  TRAPPING  ? 

ANSWER- 

YES.  BESIDE  YOUR  HUNTING 
LICENSE,  FURTHER  IDENTIFICATION 
MUST  BE  SHOWN  TO  AN  OFFICER 
OR  LANDOWNER  UPON  REQUEST 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1981-1982 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  3,  1981,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1981-1982 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals 
(except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting 
hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 
except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00 
a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and 
bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  wood- 
chucks, which  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  May  1-22.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours 
for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field  DATES  OF 

Daily  Possession  SMALL  GAME  OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit  Limit  First  Day  Last  Day 

6 12  Squirrels,  Grav,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)# Oct.  17.  . .Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  9,  1982 

2 4 Ruffed  Grouse# Oct.  17.  Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  Jan.  9,  1982 

4 8 Rabbits,  Cottontail# Oct.  31  Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26.  . Jan.  9,  1982 

2 4 Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  designated  area)#* . . . Oct.  31 . . . Nov.  28 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* Dec.  26.  . Jan.  9,  1982 

5 10  Raccoons  (Hunting)# Nov.  4.  . Jan.  30,  1982 

Daily  Season 
Limit  Limit 

1 1 Wild  Turkey — Management  Area  No.  1*’  Oct.  31...  Nov.  21 

— Management  Area  No.  2**  Oct.  31.  . .Nov.  14 

— Management  Area  No.  3*  * Oct.  31 . . . Nov.  14 

1 1 — Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only) May  1 May  22,  1982 

2 4 Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1982 

Unlimited  Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting 
prohibited. 

FURBEARERS 

LInlimited  Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# Nov.  4.  . Feb.  28,  1982 

NON-GAME 

Unlimited  Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only)  Sep.  4 ...  Nov.  29 

Jan.  1 . . . Apr.  11,  1982 
Jun.  4.  . Aug.  29,  1982 


BIG  GAME 

1 1 Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

party  of  two  or  more*  * * Nov.  23 

Deer,  Archerv  Season,  anv  deer — Statewide Oct.  3.  . Oct.  30 

Dec.  26  Jan.  2,  1982 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long Nov.  30.  . .Dec.  12 

1 1 Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

license.  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below*  **  * Nov.  30  . ..  Dec.  15 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide Dec.  14  .Dec.  15 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  Dec.  26.  Jan.  2.  1982 


TRAPPING 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels, 

Coyotes#  (traps)  . Nov.  4.  Jan.  31,  1982 

Unlimited  Minks#.  Nov.  26.  Dec.  13 

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only) Nov.  26.  Dec.  13 

5 5 Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Erie,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 

Susquehanna,  Wayne Feb.  13.  Mar.  14,  1982 

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only)  — Remainder  of  State Feb.  13.  Mar.  14,  1982 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Elk,  Otters,  Bobwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON— Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 
FALCONRY  SEASON — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


*For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  furbearers  and  small 
game,  consult  the  1981-82  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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The  ruffed  grouse  holds  a special  place  in  the  affections  of  hunt- 
ers. To  most,  either  consciously  or  subconsciously,  he  is  king  of 
upland  gamebirds,  the  ultimate  challenge  for  their  short-barreled, 
open-bored  smoothbores.  When  a grouse  explodes  from  a grape- 
vine tangle  in  a damp  hollow  or  off  a sun-dappled,  south-facing 
sidehill,  a heart-stopping  electric  current  surges  through  every 
molecule  of  the  gunner's  body,  sometimes  leaving  him  frozen 
motionless  long  after  the  bird  has  vanished.  Yet  sometimes  he 
reacts — and  takes  home  a great  trophy.  Or  at  least  a great 
memory.  And  that’s  why  the  grouse  is  the  king. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Hunter  Conduct  Causes 
Posted  Land 

ANY  HUNTER  WHO  HAS  GIVEN  the  slightest  thought  to  his  sport  must 
realize  that  two  things  besides  his  interest  and  equipment  are  necessary  if 
he  is  to  enjoy  his  days  afield:  a reasonable  amount  of  game  and  a place  to  hunt 
it.  It  isn’t  enough  that  he  has  the  desire  to  go  and  that  the  game  is  out  there.  He 
must  also  have  access  to  hunting  territory.  Pennsylvanians  are  fortunate — 
blessed  might  be  a better  term — in  that  various  programs  have  made  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  publicly  owned  land  available.  Currently,  some  1.2  million 
acres  of  Game  Commission-owned  State  Game  Lands,  2 million  acres  of  Penn- 
sylvania Forest  Lands,  and  a half-million  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
(Allegheny  National  Forest)  are  open  to  hunting.  Furthermore,  the  Commis- 
sion’s Farm-Game  program  makes  2 million  acres  available,  another  2 million 
is  in  the  Safety  Zone  program,  and  a half-million  in  the  Forest  Game  program. 
This  totals  approximately  8.2  million  acres.  However,  over  half  of  this,  4.5 
million  acres,  though  currently  under  contract  with  the  Commission,  is  actu- 
ally privately  owned  land  and  may  be  withdrawn  from  public  use  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  owner.  Furthermore,  a very  large  percentage  of  the  land  which  is 
actually  hunted  in  this  state,  particularly  for  small  game,  is  private  land  that’s 
not  in  any  of  the  above  programs. 

We  point  this  out  because  a recent  issue  of  “The  National  Future  Farmer,” 
the  official  publication  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  included  the  results 
of  a 1981  nationwide  farm  youth  survey  regarding  land  use  for  hunting.  The 
statistics  should  give  hunters  pause  for  thought.  Over  46%  of  the  subscribers 
had  posted  their  land.  Asked  why,  51  % of  these  said  it  was  due  to  an  unpleas- 
ant experience  caused  by  hunters;  another  17  % posted  because  they’d  heard  of 
such  unpleasant  happenings.  Other  frequently  mentioned  causes  for  posting  in- 
cluded: hunters  exceeding  bag  limits,  litter/ theft/ vandalism,  need  to  protect 
livestock,  area  overhunted,  hunting  limited  to  landowner’s  friends. 

Subscribers  also  were  asked  what  it  would  take  to  open  their  land  to  hunting 
again.  Most  frequent  responses  included:  hunting  fee  (re- 
turned if  no  damage  is  done),  stricter  bag  limits,  having 
hunters  sign  a form  absolving  landowner  of  responsibility 
for  injury,  and  having  hunters  ask  permission  to  hunt. 

The  problem  is  obvious,  the  message  is  clear:  some  hunters 
are  jeopardizing  the  hunting  opportunities  of  all.  Bad 
hunter  conduct  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  posted  land 
in  this  eountry.  The  solution  is  equally  obvious:  common 
courtesy  would  eliminate  most  of  the  problems  between 
landowners  and  hunters — courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 

If  all  of  us  keep  this  in  mind  every  minute  we’re  hunt- 
ing and  every  time  we’re  in  contact  with  a landowner,  it’s 
bound  to  affect  our  actions  and  improve  the  situation. 

We’re  the  ones  to  blame  for  posted  land,  not  the  farmers. 

— Bob  Bell 


SECOND  SATURDAY 

By  Richard  R.  Douglas 


I HEARD  THE  rain  in  my  sleep.  It 
wasn’t  a downpour,  just  a solid 
drumming  on  the  roof  outside  my 
window.  I liked  the  sound — I’ve 
always  liked  to  lie  in  bed  and  listen  to 
rain,  especially  on  a tin  roof  or  on  a 
tent  (if  it  isn’t  leaking!),  particularly 
when  it’s  chilly  enough  to  make  you 
huddle  snugly  inside  the  covers,  lux- 
uriating in  the  warmth  and  the  aware- 
ness that  you're  protected  from  the 
elements. 

But  even  as  I shrugged  the  comforter 
a bit  tighter  around  my  shoulders  I 
knew  a decision  had  to  be  made:  to 
get  up  or  to  stay  in  bed.  Today  was 
Saturday,  so  I didn't  have  to  go  to  the 
office;  my  mother-in-law  was  recov- 
ering from  an  operation,  and  my  wife 
was  staying  with  her  for  a few  days, 
which  meant  there  were  no  odd  jobs  I 
had  to  do  around  the  house,  so  there 
was  no  conventional  reason  for  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  warm  cocoon  I had  ar- 
ranged during  the  night.  But  a single 
fact  in  addition  to  the  drumming  rain 
had  wakened  me  long  before  the  alarm 
was  set  to  go  off.  Today  was  also  the 
Saturday  wrapping  up  the  first  full 
week  of  small  game  season,  my  second 
day  to  hunt  for  the  year. 

Usually  I arranged  for  several  days 
of  vacation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  week,  but  that  had  been  im- 
possible this  year.  So  I'd  got  out  on  the 
first  Saturday — with  a pair  of  birds 
and  one  rabbit  to  show  for  it,  a bag 
that  no  one  could  complain  about 
these  days — and  then  suffered  in  si- 
lence for  the  past  five  days.  Well  . . . 
reasonable  silence.  And  now  my  sec- 
ond Saturday  had  come.  And  so  had 
the  rain. 

I groaned,  flung  the  comforter 
back,  strode  to  the  bathroom  and 
resolutely  climbed  into  a cold  shower. 
The  shock  turned  off  my  heartbeat 
completely,  congealed  the  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  left  me  gasping  but  fully 


awake.  “No  use  in  halfway  measures,” 
I muttered  to  no  one  in  particular, 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  finishing  a 
quarter-pound  of  crisp  bacon,  wiping 
the  last  of  my  eggs  from  the  plate  with 
a crust  of  burned  toast,  and  washing 
everything  down  with  my  third  cup  of 
black  coffee. 

The  light  glared  on  the  window  so 
I couldn’t  see  outside,  but  I could 
still  hear  it  coming  down.  It  wasn't 
actually  cold  yet,  but  it  was  chilly, 
and  the  radio  was  calling  for  the  rain 
to  continue  all  day. 

“Probably  won't  be  so  many  hunt- 
ers,” I consoled  myself,  but  wasn't 
convinced  about  that.  There  are  only 
four  or  five  Saturdays  in  small  game 
season,  so  missing  one  means  you 
miss  a big  percentage  of  your  hunt- 
ing time.  A lot  of  guys  go,  regardless 
of  the  weather,  of  course.  Most  hunt- 
ers’ wives  say  their  husbands  are  a 
bit  crazy,  and  days  like  this  tend  to 
prove  it.  Even  if  they  stay  out  only 
long  enough  to  get  soaked  before 
heading  to  the  nearest  warm  diner 
for  coffee  and  a second  breakfast. 

Just  the  Ticket 

I finished  lacing  my  boots,  pulled  a 
dacron  vest  over  my  chamois  shirt  and 
headed  for  the  gun  cabinet.  The  old 
870  seemed  like  a sensible  choice 
today.  Nothing  could  hurt  it  and  its 
improved  cylinder  barrel  would  be 
just  the  ticket  for  today’s  shooting — if 
any.  I’d  have  to  step  right  on  a rooster 
to  get  him  out  in  weather  like  this. 

I put  a lunch  together,  dropped 
some  shells  into  my  coat  pocket,  and 
debated  taking  raingear  but  decided 
against  it.  It  always  felt  clumsy  and  I 
ended  up  as  wet  from  condensation  as 
from  rain,  so  figured  I'd  save  the 
weight.  But  I did  shove  a thick  wool 
sweater  behind  the  pickup's  seat  to 
wear  home,  and  spread  an  old  throw 
rug  on  the  floor  for  Mike.  He  didn’t 
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I CLUMPED  through  a tangle  too  thick  for 
Mike  to  negotiate,  not  really  expecting  any- 
thing and  therefore  shocked  when  a streak 
of  brown  and  white  zipped  from  under  my 
feet.  “Rabbit,”  I said.  Mike  didn’t  care. 

need  it — Labs  are  as  waterproof  as 
870s — but  I did  it  anyhow,  and  he 
dove  up  on  it  before  I had  a chance  to 
straighten  out  the  wrinkles. 

I flipped  on  the  wipers  as  I drove 
out  of  the  garage,  pushed  the  button 
that  closed  the  door,  chuckling  at  an 
amenity  like  this  for  a guy  like  me, 
and  headed  out  of  town.  Rain  made 
silver  slashmarks  in  the  headlights  and 
bounced  out  of  puddles  in  the  black- 
top. I shivered  a bit,  as  much  from 
anticipation  of  what  was  coming  as 
from  the  temperature,  scratched 
Mike’s  ears  as  he  laid  his  head  on  my 
knee,  and  told  him  it  was  gonna  quit, 
that  “when  it  rained  before  seven,  it 
stopped  before  eleven.”  Mike  didn't 
comment. 

It  was  getting  light  by  the  time  we 
got  to  the  first  cover  I wanted  to  hit; 
not  sunny,  just  a gray  miserable  pale- 
ness that  filtered  through  the  wetness, 
but  at  least  you  could  see.  I considered 
a cup  of  coffee  before  facing  the  day 
in  person,  but  it  didn’t  seem  worth  the 
effort,  so  I stuck  a candy  bar  in  an  in- 
side pocket,  contorted  my  way  into 


my  ragged  canvas  coat  and  stepped 
out  of  the  truck.  My  coat  had  shrunk 
enough  during  years  of  wetting  and 
drying  (or  maybe  I’d  expanded  some- 
what) that  I had  trouble  fastening  the 
top  button.  But  I got  it,  pulled  the 
Remington  out,  chirped  for  Mike,  who 
didn't  seem  as  eager  now  as  earlier, 
and  locked  the  truck. 

“Soon  as  you’re  soaked  good,  you 
won't  mind  it  a bit,”  I said.  Mike 
didn’t  reply  to  that  either.  He  was 
already  doing  what  Labs  always  do  at 
moments  like  this. 

You  become  philosophical  about 
wading  into  high  wet  grass  and  water- 
wrapped  brush.  At  least  that’s  what 
you  tell  your  non-hunting  friends  over 
coffee  in  your  warm  den  at  night. 
Actually,  it’s  always  a shock  to  actu- 
ally do  it,  even  wearing  longjohns  and 
canvas  britches.  But  Mike  was  work- 
ing now,  quartering  just  ahead 
through  the  thick  stuff  as  if  he  had 
springer  blood  in  his  background,  and 
if  he  could  get  in  there  I figured  I 
could  too.  So  I did.  And  just  as  I 
remembered  it,  it  was  a shock. 

But  after  moving  awhile  things 
warmed  up,  and  I couldn’t  really  say  I 
was  uncomfortable.  Wet,  yes,  as  my 
pants  soaked  full  and  water  ran  down 
my  legs  into  the  tops  of  my  boots,  but 
not  uncomfortable.  I’d  been  wetter 
several  times  in  Korea,  and  had  even 
been  shot  at  there.  Obviously,  things 
had  improved  over  the  years. 

Streak  of  Brown 

I blew  water  off  the  end  of  my  nose 
and  clumped  through  a tangle  too 
thick  for  Mike  to  negotiate,  not  really 
expecting  anything  and  therefore 
shocked  when  a streak  of  brown  and 
white  zipped  from  under  my  feet  and 
disappeared  behind  me  before  I could 
get  my  boots  untwisted.  “Rabbit,”  I 
said,  but  Mike  didn’t  hear  me  and, 
since  he  wasn't  aware  one  had  gone 
out,  didn’t  really  care.  He’s  not  fond 
of  four-footed  creatures  anyway.  He 
likes  big  gaudy  birds  with  white  rings 
around  their  necks  and  tailfeathers 
back  to  here,  birds  that  squawk  like 
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banshees  when  they  blast  their  way 
up  through  the  brush  and  weigh 
enough  to  make  a scramble  into  the 
brambles  worth  the  effort. 

We  worked  our  way  out  through 
the  thick  gully  without  moving  any- 
thing else,  despite  close  investigation 
of  every  bit  of  cover.  I even  went  so 
far  as  to  thoroughly  poke  around  the 
overhanging  creekbank,  the  way  my 
rabbit  specializing  uncle  had  taught 
me  as  a kid,  without  luck.  I wiped  the 
rain  off  my  face  and  snugged  my  hat 
down  tighter  against  the  increasing 
wind,  as  I surveyed  a chopped-off 
hillside  up  ahead.  “Gotta  be  some- 
thing in  there,”  I said.  I said  it  sort  of 
loudly,  as  encouragement  to  myself. 

Almost  Invisible 

We  angled  up  through,  the  black 
dog  almost  invisible  at  times  in  the  dull 
light.  I was  grateful  for  the  dacron 
vest  under  my  coat.  Manmade  fibers 
are  better  than  down  when  every- 
thing’s wet,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  was  the  situation  here.  Wet,  that 
is.  I was  glad  for  the  plastic-hulled 
shells,  too.  They  didn’t  swell  no  mat- 
ter how  wet  they  got,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  for  the  kind  we  had 
when  I was  a kid.  They  bloated  up 
enough  on  days  like  this  that  you 
couldn’t  chamber  them  with  a sledge- 
hammer. 

I shifted  the  Remington  across  my 
arm,  paused  a moment  to  wipe  the 
back  of  my  neck  with  a soggy  bandan- 
na, then  zigzagged  across  the  face  of 
the  sidehill,  kicking  every  clump  of 
oak  tops  without  success.  Mike  came 
up  from  behind — I had  no  idea  where 
he’d  been  and  didn’t  bother  asking — 
and  plugged  along  at  my  heels  until  I 
urged  him  into  the  cover.  A moment 
later  he  was  working  hard,  then  there 
was  a threshing  of  wings  and  I swung 
to  face  the  sound  and  jerked  the  gun 
to  my  shoulder,  muzzle  swinging 
ahead  of  the  bird,  only  to  lower  it  dis- 
consolately as  I saw  it  was  a hen. 
“Shoosh,”  I muttered.  “Woulda  been 
a nice  open  shot,  if  it  was  legal.”  I 
thumbed  the  safety  back  on,  waved 


Mike  ahead  and  moved  out  again. 
Most  of  the  time  flushed  birds  aren’t 
legal,  it  seems.  But  you  never  find  out 
for  sure  until  you  boot  ’em  out. 

Lunchtime  came  and  I still  hadn’t 
fired  a shot.  Luckily,  we  were  near 
the  truck  and  we  took  a break.  I split 
my  sandwiches  with  Mike  (I  know 
you’re  not  supposed  to  feed  a dog  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  who  can  refuse  a 
buddy  who’s  worked  the  soaking 
brush  with  you  all  morning?),  but 
kept  the  coffee  for  myself.  He  doesn't 
like  it  anyway.  The  rain  was  still  com- 
ing down  on  the  roof,  disproving  the 
old  seven-eleven  adage,  but  not  as 
hard  as  earlier. 

“It’s  gonna  clear  up  soon,”  I said, 
and  turned  the  radio  on  in  hopes  of  a 
reinforcing  weather  report.  Mike 
thumped  his  tail  against  something 
but  didn’t  look  up  from  the  floor 
where  he  was  searching  for  crumbs. 

I rationed  the  last  of  my  coffee  to 
finish  with  a chocolate  cupcake,  balled 
up  all  of  the  wrappers  and  stuffed 
them  into  an  old  gasmask  carrier  I lug 
lunch  in,  and  considered  the  after- 
noon. I was  tempted  not  to  go  back 


THE  COMMOTION  WAS  too  much  for  the 
bird,  a sharp-spurred  rooster  that  fought  its 
way  out  of  the  sodden  weeds  and  into  a ver- 
tical blastoff,  feathers  so  wet  they  looked 
black  in  the  gloom. 


out.  The  morning  had  been  a com- 
plete bust,  shooting-wise.  Except  for 
the  rabbit  and  henbird,  all  I’d  seen 
was  a squirrel  angrily  skittering  along 
an  oak  branch  on  an  errand  only  he 
understood,  and  I’d  passed  him  up. 
I’d  as  soon  eat  fried  squirrel  as  any- 
thing that  comes  out  of  the  woods,  but 
I can’t  bring  myself  to  shoot  them 
with  a shotgun.  So  I hadn’t  blown  the 
moisture  out  of  my  gun  barrel. 

Couldn’t  Quit 

But  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  quit. 
You  get  only  a few  days  a year  to  hunt, 
you  can’t  pass  them  up  because  of  a 
little  rain.  Besides,  it  was  stopping. 
Sort  of. 

“Come  on,”  I said.  Only  a faint 
snore  wafted  up  from  the  bulky 
shadow  on  the  throw  rug.  I slapped 
my  soggy  felt  hat  into  some  semblance 
of  its  original  shape,  bent  the  brim 
down  to  shield  my  eyes,  and  gimped 
my  way  out  of  the  Ford.  “Mike,”  I 
said,  louder  this  time.  He  cocked  an 
eye  upward,  sighed,  and  forced  him- 
self to  his  feet.  When  one  last  look 
convinced  him  we  were  going  out  in  it 
again,  he  quit  faking  and  jumped  to 
the  ground. 

We  headed  in  a different  direction 
this  time,  into  a woods  that  flanked 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  not  far  from 
a large  field  of  standing  corn.  We 
worked  along  the  inner  edge,  bulling 
through  some  brambles  and  into  an 
indentation  where  a big  oak  had  been 
blown  down.  The  area  looked  like  a 
clearing  but  was  actually  just  a treeless 
spot  grown  up  to  waist-high  weeds 
that  mostly  concealed  the  old  fallen 
oak.  Some  heavy  limbs  jutted  skyward 
and  others  lay  broken  and  concealed 
in  the  weeds  and  grass. 

Everything  was  so  soaked  that  I 
started  to  bypass  it,  unable  to  believe 


any  pheasant  in  its  right  mind  was 
squatted  in  there.  But  habit  based  on 
countless  instances  of  finding  birds 
where  commonsense  said  they 
shouldn’t  be  set  me  circling  and  kick- 
ing through  it.  And  right  at  the  far 
side,  where  a wall  of  sumac  went  up, 
there  was  a flurry  of  movement  at  my 
feet  as  something  dashed  off  at  an 
angle  to  my  rear.  I couldn’t  see  what 
it  was — it  almost  seemed  to  be  drilling 
a tunnel  through  the  sodden  weeds — 
but  it  was  too  big  for  a rabbit  and  I 
swung  around  and  raced  several  steps 
after  it  just  as  Mike  plowed  in  on  its 
tail. 

All  the  commotion  was  too  much 
for  the  bird,  for  that’s  what  it  was,  an 
old  sharp-spurred  rooster  that  fought 
its  way  into  a vertical  blastoff,  long 
tail  vibrating,  feathers  so  wet  they 
looked  black  in  the  gloom,  except  for 
that  shining  white  collar.  The  shot 
was  anti-climactic,  too  easy  in  a way, 
after  the  long  hours  of  slogging.  Still, 
I was  glad  to  get  it,  and  Mike  made 
the  retrieve  quickly,  with  no  wasted 
motion,  no  fooling  around,  as  if  to  say 
that  this  was  what  we’d  been  working 
for  and  we’d  done  it  so  let’s  go  home. 

And  that’s  what  we  did.  Not  long 
afterward,  with  Mike  fed,  the  870 
dried  inside  and  out,  cleaned,  oiled 
and  back  in  the  rack,  and  me  relaxing 
after  a scalding  shower  and  a broiled 
T-bone,  the  phone  rang.  It  was  my 
wife.  Things  were  squared  away  at 
her  mother’s  and  she’d  be  home  about 
noon  tomorrow.  “That’s  great,”  I 
said. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  she 
asked.  "Did  you  go  hunting?” 

“Of  course.  Don’t  I always?” 

“What  kind  of  day  did  you  have?” 

I hesitated  just  a moment.  Then  I 
said,  “Beautiful.  It  was  just  beau- 
tiful.” 


Only  the  female  mosquito  bites  The  male  swan  is  called  a cob, 
humans  and  animals.  The  male  the  female  a pen,  and  the  young, 
feeds  on  plant  juices.  cygnets. 
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DEER  SOAP 


By  Alice  M.  Rice 


VENISON  steaks.  Roasts  with 
onions.  Liver,  cooked  and  eaten 
immediately.  Feasts  of  the  hunt  that 
add  variety  to  the  menus  of  those  who 
enjoy  game.  Game  meat  enthusiasts 
use  every  edible  portion  of  an  animal, 
but  few,  if  any,  would  consider  pack- 
ing home  the  fat  from  the  entrails 
after  field-dressing  the  animal,  or  sav- 
ing it  when  cutting  the  meat.  I have, 
however,  found  a good  use  for  deer 
fat  in  making  deer  soap. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to 
Penn’s  Woods  three  hundred  years 
ago,  hunting  became  part  of  their  sur- 
vival ritual,  as  it  was  for  the  Indians 
who  occupied  this  land.  To  have  tasty 
venison  steaks  was  not  their  sole  pur- 
pose for  killing  wild  animals.  The 
hunt  provided  many  of  their  needs, 
including  fat — fat  for  cooking  and  fat 


for  making  soaps.  Even  the  fat  left 
over  from  cooking  was  recycled  by 
adding  it  to  the  soap  grease  pot. 

Not  only  did  they  recycle  their 
grease,  they  dripped  water  through 
their  wood  ashes  to  make  lye,  the 
other  ingredient  in  their  homemade 
soap.  Depending  upon  the  strength  of 
the  lye,  the  soap  might  be  hard 
enough  to  cut  into  cakes,  or  it  might 
be  soft,  in  which  case  it  was  poured  or 
dipped  into  the  wash  water.  One  was 
never  quite  sure  which  results  would 
be  obtained. 

Grandma  had  the  same  problem 
when  she  boiled  soap  using  wood  ash 
lye  with  hog  fat.  Not  until  she  suc- 
cumbed to  modern  ways  and  used 
store-bought  lye  was  she  reasonably 
sure  of  making  hard  soap.  Her  soap 
was  always  dark  yellow  and  strong- 
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smelling,  but  it  had  cleaning  power. 
Mother’s  was  lighter,  smelled  the 
same  and  performed  well,  but  she 
quietly  admitted  to  “cheating"  a little 
by  adding  borax,  which  had  a bleach- 
ing effect.  She  also  probably  mea- 
sured her  ingredients  more  accurately 
and  cleaned  the  grease  more  thor- 
oughly. Our  soap  was  made  from  the 
grease  we  saved  from  cooking  and 
pork  fat,  carefully  trimmed  from  the 
entrails  on  butchering  day. 

Smells  Pure 

Both  Grandma  and  Mother  would 
admire  the  soap  I make  in  my  kitchen. 
I’ve  become  more  modern  than 
Grandma  and  I “cheat”  even  more 
than  Mother  did,  but  my  soap  costs 
more  to  make  than  the  few  pennies 
they  spent  per  batch.  With  the  lye, 
oils,  and  energy  used  to  render  the 
tallow,  my  soap  ranges  in  cost  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  cents  per  bar,  less 
than  average  super  market  prices  and 
only  a fraction  of  the  prices  put  on 
boutique  soaps.  And  my  soap  smells 
like  the  pure  unscented  bath  soap  it  is. 
It  appears  in  shades  of  white,  depend- 
ing on  which  oils  are  added  to  the  fat. 

Deer  fat  renders  into  hard  white 
tallow  which  my  father  used  to  water- 
proof his  boots  when  he  couldn’t  get 
bear  grease.  The  job  of  rendering  is 
messy,  but  easy.  Just  grind  all  the  fat, 
including  any  bits  of  meat  stuck  to  it, 
and  boil  it  in  water  with  a bit  of  salt 
for  several  hours  until  the  tissues 
appear  free  of  grease.  Strain  the 
greasy  water  into  a bowl  or  kettle  and 
cool.  Refrigerate  until  the  tallow 
solidifies  and  can  be  lifted  off  the 
water  in  one  piece.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  round  of  tallow,  a gray  granular 
layer  will  be  seen.  It  must  be  scraped 
off.  Refrigerate  or  freeze  the  tallow 
until  you  have  studied  the  soap  mak- 
ing process  and  collected  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

The  basic  process  of  soap  making 
has  not  changed  since  Grandma’s  day, 
but  modern  directions  vary.  The  Fox- 
fire Books  have  an  account  of  soap 
making  that  differs  greatly  from  the 


directions  given  in  my  favorite  re- 
source, Soap,  Making  It;  Enjoying  It 
by  Ann  Bramson.  It  is  published  by 
Workman  Publishing  Company  in 
New  York. 

Briefly,  soap  is  made  through  the 
chemical  reaction  of  an  alkali  (lye)  on 
melted  animal  grease.  Special  care 
must  be  used  when  mixing  the  lye 
water.  When  the  lye  water  and  grease 
are  combined  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, stirred  and  poured  into  a mold, 
the  mixture  will  harden  to  the  cutting 
stage  in  about  a day-  After  being  cut 
and  separated,  it  must  cure  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  or  still  better,  a couple  of 
months.  An  enamelware  pan  is  good 
for  mixing  the  soap,  and  a plastic- 
lined  cardboard  box  can  serve  as  a 
mold. 

Deer  tallow  alone  will  produce  a 
white  but  very  hard,  sometimes 
crumbly,  soap.  Olive  oil  added  to  the 
tallow  will  give  the  soap  a rich  lather, 
soft  texture  and  a creamy  white  color. 
Castor  oil  and/or  coconut  oil  work  the 
same  magic  with  texture,  but  the  soap 
is  whiter.  These  oils,  and  others  you 
may  want  to  experiment  with,  may  be 
added  singly  or  in  combination  so 
long  as  the  combined  weight  of  the 
oils  and  grease  equals  the  total 
amount  of  grease  and/or  oils  called  for 
in  the  recipe. 

One  of  my  favorite  recipes  uses 
equal  amounts  of  cleaned  waste 
grease  and  deer  tallow  along  with  cas- 
tor oil,  olive  oil  and  coconut  oil.  Since 
deer  are  not  usually  very  fat,  this  com- 
bination will  allow  a full  batch  of 
soap  to  be  made  from  just  one  animal. 
Does  are  the  better  source  of  deer  fat; 
to  obtain  a quantity,  I contact  a gen- 
tleman who  does  professional  meat 
cutting  for  hunters.  He  willingly  saves 
the  fat  trimmings  for  me. 

Perfumes  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  list  of  ingredients  in  soap 
recipes  because  adding  them  to  home- 
made soap  is  difficult.  We’ve  been 
spoiled  with  perfumes  and  other  addi- 
tives anyway;  scented  soap  doesn’t 
work  any  better  than  just  plain  old 
soap.  And  there’s  an  extra  bonus  in 
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the  homemade  kind — glycerine,  a 
soothing,  softening  agent  that  is  all  or 
partly  removed  from  the  soap  that  is 
manufactured  commercially.  In  fact, 
because  of  additives  and  synthetic 
ingredients,  much  of  our  bath  “soap” 
isn’t  really  soap  anymore.  To  combat 
the  ring  in  the  bathtub,  chemists  have 
altered  the  product  to  act  differently, 
especially  in  hard  water,  from  tbe 
soap  of  yesteryear. 

Today,  soap  is  hardly  ever  used  for 
doing  dishes  and  laundry;  we  auto- 
matically look  to  detergents  to  do 
these  jobs.  Detergents  are  synthetic 
products  that  sometimes  contain  soap, 
but  do  a better  job  of  softening  water 
and  dealing  with  synthetic  fabrics. 
Very  hot  water  is  needed  to  wash 
away  the  scum  that  forms  when  dirt 
combines  with  soap,  and  our  man- 
made fabrics  don’t  like  real  hot  water. 
While  soap  is  a natural  substance  and 
biodegradable,  the  water-softening 
agents  in  detergents,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, have  been  blamed  for  pollu- 
tion of  our  waterways,  so  chemists  are 
still  making  changes.  One  of  the  sub- 
stitutes for  phosphorus,  sodium  car- 
bonate, has  been  blamed  for  damag- 
ing washing  machines,  plumbing  and 
some  fabrics  when  it  combines  with 
the  calcium  in  hard  water  to  form 
limestone.  But  it  has  eased  our  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Grandma  could  solve  the  dilemma: 
make  clothes  of  cotton  and  other 
natural  fibers,  and  use  homemade 
soap  for  washing  them.  Since  both  the 
synthetic  fabric  industry  and  deter- 
gent manufacturers  depend  upon 
petroleum  for  at  least  part  of  their 


raw  materials,  this  backward  step 
might  have  merit.  Grandma  would 
have  appreciated  permanent  press 
clothes,  having  spent  countless  days  of 
her  life  with  flat  irons  heated  on  the 
wood  stove,  but  I’m  thinking  she 
would  not  have  tossed  out  the  grease 
left  from  cooking,  any  more  than  she 
would  have  discarded  the  gut  fat  on 
butchering  day,  or  that  retrieved 
while  cutting  up  a deer.  It  would  have 
been  used  for  scrub  soap,  at  least.  As 
for  washing,  extra  rinsing  to  eliminate 
the  scum  never  hurt  anyone. 

Over  135,000  deer  were  harvested 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  1980  hunt- 
ing season,  assuring  hunters’  families 
of  many  venison  feasts.  If  the  fat  had 
been  used,  a lot  of  deer  soap  could 
also  have  been  enjoyed. 

Following  are  three  of  my  soap 
recipes: 


26  ounces  castor  oil 
60  ounces  deer  tallow 

11  ounces  lye 
32  ounces  water 

8 ounces  olive  oil 
6 ounces  castor  oil 
8 ounces  coconut  oil 
32  ounces  waste  grease 
32  ounces  deer  tallow 

11  ounces  lye 
32  ounces  water 

26  ounces  olive  oil 
10  ounces  castor  oil 
50  ounces  deer  tallow 

12  ounces  lye 
32  ounces  water 


Correction  on  Goose  Season  Closing  Date 

In  the  October  issue  we  stated  that  the  goose  season  in  the  Lake  Erie 
and  South  Zones  is  from  October  17  through  December  25.  That  closing 
date  is  in  error.  The  correct  closing  date  for  geese  in  these  waterfowl  areas 
is  December  24,  except  in  the  South  Zone  area  south  of  Route  22  and  east 
of  Interstate  Route  83  where  the  goose  season  dates  are  October  17  through 
January  14. 
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Marty  A Slip 

By  Bill  Walsh 
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AGROUSE  probably  doesn’t  spurt 
from  zero  to  top  speed  in  the  first 
ten  feet — but  this  one  could  have 
fooled  me.  Considerately,  though,  it 
rocketed  through  the  alleyway  be- 
tween the  hemlocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
woodlot  and  the  stubborn-leafed 
shagbark  at  the  pasture  fence. 

There  it  hung  against  the  blue  of  a 
brilliant  November  sky — like  a straight- 
away clay  target  at  the  top  of  its  rise. 
The  comb  of  the  double  caressed  my 
cheek  as  comfortably  as  a wife  of 
many  years.  The  bead  climbed  to  the 
bird  like  an  extension  of  arms  and 
brain.  Dream  shot! 

Now,  I am  not  a pot  hunter.  But 
you  know  I tasted  that  bird  before  I 
pulled  the  trigger.  I pictured  it  on  the 
platter,  split  and  browned,  then  sim- 
mered in  the  sauce  my  grandmother 
taught  me  to  make  . . . steam  rising 
. . . spice-laden  aromas  filling  the 
room.  It  was  one  of  two  I had  to  bag 
that  Saturday  or  the  next  day’s  dinner 
for  Parson  Green  and  his  missus  was 
headed  for  doom. 

After  all,  in  full  view  and  hearing 
of  most  of  the  congregation.  I’d  prom- 
ised grouse  with  an  air  of  supreme 
confidence.  They  didn’t  know  I had 
four  beautiful  birds  from  the  first 
three  days  of  the  season  hidden  in  the 
freezer. 

On  the  way  home  I’d  relaxed  as 
§mug  as  a dealer  with  four  kings  when 
Ma  invaded  my  euphoria  with, 
“How’ re  you  gonna  serve  four  people 
with  two  grouse?  Remember  Grand- 
ma’s old  saying?” 

Well,  I remembered  game-wise 
Granny’s  kitchen  wisdom — “A  half  a 
grouse  apiece  might  be  enough,  but  if 
that’s  all  there  is  how’ re  you  gonna 
ask  a body  if  he’d  like  some  more?” 
“But  we’ve  four  in  the  freezer,”  I 
replied  . . . apprehension  welling. 

“If  you  hadn’t  buried  your  nose  so 
deep  in  that  Gene  Hill  book  the  other 
night,  you’d  have  heard  me  tell  you  I 
gave  two  to  Jeff.  He’s  been  working  so 
hard  he  hasn’t  had  time  to  hunt.” 

I groaned.  A son  of  mine  too  busy  to 
hunt  doesn’t  deserve  my  hard-won 


grouse.  Aloud,  I said  “That  means  I’ll 
have  to  scare  up  some  grouse  without 
the  dog.” 

When  my  setter,  Pat,  gashed  a pad 
from  front  to  back  and  top  to  bottom 
near  the  end  of  the  third  day’s  hunt. 
I’d  mentally  hung  up  the  grouse  gun 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  With- 
out her,  birds  would  come  hard. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  a solo 
hunt — after  I accepted  the  necessity — 
pleased  me.  And  right  off  the  bat  here 
was  this  first  bird,  gift-wrapped! 

Concentration  Wavered 

So  you  can  see  that  as  I squeezed  off 
on  that  already-on-the-table,  mouth- 
watering grouse,  my  concentration 
conceivably  wavered.  As  the  butt 
pushed  into  my  shoulder  no  feather 
drifted  earthward.  No  thump  of  a 
centered  bird  arcing  onto  autumn 
leaves  comforted  my  waiting  ear.  I 
thought  of  a wide  receiver  sneaking  a 
peek  for  running  room  as  he  reaches 
for  a soft-thrown  sugar-coated  foot- 
ball . . . only  to  have  it  bounce  off  his 
numbers  because  he  took  his  eye  off  it. 

My  brain  whirled  with  several  bits 
of  consoling  discourse,  like  “the  well 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men”  and 
Granny’s  favorite  “There’s  many  a 
slip — ” 

“You  shot  way  over  him!” 

The  voice  startled  me  as  much  as 
the  hole-in-the-air  miss.  I wheeled. 
Parson  Green  stared  back  at  me  over 
the  tops  of  his  glasses,  a wide  grin 
splitting  his  face.  The  long  white  hair 
that  added  to  a scholarly  appearance 
in  the  pulpit  sprayed  in  all  directions 
from  beneath  a disreputable  hunting 
cap.  With  one  hand  he  held  a frayed 
rope  attached  to  his  aging  Lab’s  col- 
lar. From  the  other,  action  open, 
hung  an  ancient  double  in  dire  need  of 
rebluing. 

“Saw  your  car  by  the  bridge  and 
thought  maybe  we  could  hunt  to- 
gether for  an  hour  or  so,”  he  added.  “I 
like  to  have  a couple  birds  in  the 
locker  for  that  rare  Sunday  when  we 
don’t  get  invited  out.  And  since  your 
dog  is  hurt  I brought  old  Belle  along. 
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She’s  no  pointer  but  she’s  slow  and 
hunts  close.” 

I had  visions  of  a wasted  day  . . . 
birds  flushing  wildly  ahead  of  a nice 
but  non-pointing  canine  and  a man  of 
the  cloth  with  whom  I’d  never  hunted 
— never  knew  him  to  hunt  anything 
but  ducks.  But  I know  when  I am 
trapped,  and  he’d  already  slipped  the 
rope  off  Belle. 

“Let’s  ease  over  to  where  that  bird 
disappeared,”  I suggested,  watching 
him  plop  two  shells  into  the  double 
and  snap  it  shut. 

“I  hope  that  action’s  good  and 
tight,”  I observed,  and  bit  my  lip  as  I 
said  it;  it’s  not  good  manners  to 
criticize  another’s  shotgun  or  dog. 

“She’s  OK,”  he  said.  “I’  ve  got  a 
brand  new  automatic  I’m  saving  to 
hunt  with  after  I retire.  Pulpit  people 
can’t  appear  too  affluent,  y’know,  or 
the  congregation  cuts  down  at  the 
collection  plate.” 

I dropped  the  subject,  realizing  I’d 
received  all  I’d  given.  Besides,  Belle’s 
tail  quivered  excitedly  as  she  stuck  her 
nose  into  the  blackberry  tangle  from 
which  my  missed  grouse  had  exploded. 
We  walked  up,  hopeful  one  had  sat 
tight  all  this  time. 

Not  Quick-on-Draw 

Now  I am  not  a quick-on-the-draw 
shooter,  but  I ain’t  slow.  So  you  can 
imagine  my  consternation  at  the  blur 
of  events  that  started  when  Belle 
pushed  her  muzzle  into  the  rump  of  a 
glue-tight  hen  grouse,  squirting  it  a 
dozen  feet  straight  into  the  air.  My 
gun  had  reached  maybe  halfway  up 
when  the  bird  spun  halfway  down, 
neatly  powdered  by  the  parson’s  right 
barrel.  I believe  in  retrospect  I heard 
that  peculiarly  hollow  “thwump”  of 
an  ejected  empty  hitting  the  ground 
before  I heard  the  bird’s  last  nervous 
wingbeats  against  the  noisy  leaves. 
The  Lab  took  a step  and  a half  and 
picked  it  up. 

“Well,  that’s  one”  he  commented, 
taking  the  bird  from  Belle  and 
pushing  it  into  the  game  pocket  at  the 
back  of  his  canvas  coat. 


“WELL,  THAT’S  ONE,”  the  parson  com- 
mented, when  Belle  took  a step  and  a half 
and  picked  up  the  bird.  My  gun  had  reached 
maybe  halfway  to  my  shoulder,  when  the 
grouse  spun  down,  powdered  by  his  right 
barrel. 

Bight  there  I started  to  worry  about 
the  direction  of  the  day  . . . really 
worry!  Being  outgunned  by  an  eye- 
wiper  doesn’t  upset  me,  but  with  a lit- 
tle luck  I’d  have  had  two  warm  and 
snug  birds  against  the  small  of  my 
back  and  headed  for  home. 

I decided  that  needing  the  birds 
spoils  the  hunt.  I vowed,  “Never 
again!” 

Belle  plodded  on  . . . hunting  well 
for  an  old  lady  who’d  rather  be 
retrieving  from  a duck  blind.  She 
knew  we  needed  to  see  her  at  all  times 
and  ranged  thoroughly  but  close. 
Even  so  I heard  two  birds  flush  wild 
ahead  of  us — one  to  the  left  and  one  to 
the  right.  Frustration  simmered. 

As  we  neared  a tiny  stream  that 
skirted  the  hemlocks  I angled  toward 
my  favorite  crossing.  I like  dry  feet. 
Belle  and  the  parson  slogged  straight 
ahead  through  a low  spot  and  several 
inches  of  water  that  had  spilled  out  of 
the  run  during  a heavy  rain. 

I knelt  to  study  several  recent  deer 
tracks  at  the  edge  of  the  stream.  “A 
doe  and  this  year’s  fawn,”  I con- 
cluded. I heard  it  as  I straightened — 
the  explosion  of  wings  . . . briefly. 

Before  I could  whirl  came  the  inter- 
rupting roar  of  Parson  Green’s  12- 
gauge.  By  the  time  I got  my  eyes 
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focused  on  the  action  the  dog  had  the 
limp  bird  in  her  mouth. 

“Well,  that’s  two!”  Belle  laid  the 
bird  at  his  feet.  He  backhanded  it  into 
the  coat,  ejected  the  empty,  removed 
the  unspent  shell  from  the  left  barrel 
and  carefully  tucked  it  into  a loop 
under  the  flap  of  the  pocket.  I noted 
that  the  folks  who  contributed  to  his 
collection  plate  could  never  accuse 
him  of  wasting  ammo. 

“Guess  I’ll  head  on  home,”  he  said. 
“This  is  my  day  to  visit  the  hospitals  so 
I'd  better  get  going.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  can’t  stay  a little 
longer?”  I offered  lamely. 

“No,  gotta  go.  But  I’ll  leave  Belle 
with  you  and  pick  her  up  at  your 
place  later  in  the  day  if  you’d  like.” 
I started  to  object  but,  remember- 
ing the  wounded  birds  I couldn’t  find 
when  I was  young  and  hunted  with- 
out a dog,  I agreed. 

When  he’d  gone  I sat  on  a log  and 
devoured  an  apple  I’d  stuck  in  a 
pocket  before  leaving  the  house.  Belle 
stretched  at  my  feet.  Events  have 
whizzed  by  too  fast,  I said  to  me  . . . 
we’ve  got  to  pretend  this  is  a brand 
new  day  just  starting  out.  If  you  shoot 
two  birds  OK — if  not,  OK  too.  I had 
begun  to  reason  it  would  serve  that 
sharpshooting  preacher  right  if  I 
dished  him  up  half  a grouse  and  told 
him  that’s  all  there  was.  But  there  was 
the  matter  of  pride  and  finishing  what 
I’d  started  out  to  do. 

The  apple  eaten,  I studied  the  core, 
searching  my  memories  of  a couple 
dozen  grouse  seasons  for  a morning 
quite  like  this — and  coming  up  blank. 
Renewed,  I positioned  the  core  at 
stream’s  edge  for  the  raccoon  that 
would  probably  sniff  it  out  come  eve- 
ning, reloaded  my  shotgun  and  struck 
off.  Belle  ambled  alongside  for  a few 
yards  but  gradually  ventured  into 
wider  circles  ahead. 

An  hour  or  so  later  she  half-chased 
a cottontail  I didn’t  shoot  at  but  im- 
mediately returned  to  specialize  in 
feathers.  By  noontime,  however,  we’d 
not  seen  another  bird  nor  heard  any 
out-of-sight  flushes.  And  we’d  thor- 


oughly combed  the  usually  productive 
grouse  cover  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

Curiosity  and  a growling  stomach 
prompted  me  to  head  for  an  ancient 
homesite  several  farms  away.  A half- 
dozen  or  so  unpruned  and  untended 
apple  trees  surrounded  the  ruins  of  a 
stone  foundation,  once  someone’s 
home. 

I sought  out  the  one  tree  that  even 
after  decades  of  neglect  stubbornly 
produced  a limited  crop  of  bright-red, 
crisp-to-the-bite  fruit  that  had  tided 
me  over  on  many  a hunt.  Sometimes  I 
found  a few  clinging  to  one  of  the 
many  wild  suckers.  More  often  than 
not  I had  to  search  the  ground  for  the 
last  windfalls,  getting  a juice-filled 
bite  or  two  out  of  several  to  make  a 
snack. 

A Bonus 

This  time  Belle  found  us  a bonus. 
Along  the  skeleton  of  a fencerow,  low 
on  a wild  vine  that  ran  its  golden  pat- 
tern upward  into  the  trees,  she  uncov- 
ered a half-dozen  clusters  of  purple 
grapes  the  birds  had  missed.  I cut  the 
hardened  stems  with  my  pocketknife 
and  shared  the  bounty  with  her.  I ate 
one  and  tossed  one  to  her  (which  she 
swallowed  without  chewing)  until 
they  were  gone. 

“Find  some  more,”  I told  her, 
motioning  her  on. 

She  disappeared  into  a wall  of  rank 
vegetation  that  grew  shoulder  high  for 
at  least  a hundred  yards  along  the 
remains  of  the  rotting  fence.  Above, 
to  the  treetops,  stretched  the  vines, 
their  leaves  now  yellow- gold  after  the 
first  frosts.  Except  for  several  small 
openings,  the  combined  growth  repre- 
sented a solid  wall  about  house-high.  I 
kept  pace,  outside  that  hunter’s 
obstacle  course,  strolling  easily  in  the 
low  stubble  of  a hayfield  last  cut  in 
July. 

Belle  let  loose  with  a puppy-like 
yip!  A grouse  hurtled  out  of  the  green- 
ery as  though  it  would  cross  the  hay- 
field  as  a wide  open  left  to  right  shot. 
You’d  think  I’d  learn!  I started  my 
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swing,  passed  the  bird  and  pulled.  A 
clean  miss.  The  bird  had  zigged  while 
I had  zagged. 

That  bird's  escape  had  roundhouse 
intentions  on  it  from  the  moment  it 
erupted.  Were  you  to  tie  a grouse  to  a 
stout  string  a hundred  feet  or  so  in 
length  and  then  whirl  it  top  speed 
around  your  head,  you’d  have  some 
idea  how  this  oversized  shuttlecock 
moved. 

Open-jawed,  I asked  myself  where 
I had  not  hit  'im.  Ahead?  Behind? 
Above?  Below? 

“That’s  all  right,  ol'  girl,”  I mut- 
tered to  the  dog.  “You  did  your  job. 
Let’s  find  another  one.” 

She  threw  me  that  typical  Lab- 
Look- of- Loyalty- and- Complete- Un- 
derstanding over  her  shoulder  as  she 
re-entered  the  tangle. 

When  she  yipped  again  I stood  as 
poised  and  ready  as  an  expert  yelling 
“Pull"  at  the  high  house.  When  the 
grouse  began  its  circular  course  to  fol- 
low' its  buddy,  I waited  until  it  turned 
and  dropped  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
pattern,  a fairly  close  shot. 

I allowed  Belle  to  find  it.  Although 
I tried  to  hold  her  and  praise  her,  she 
insisted  on  returning  to  the  under- 
growth of  the  old  orchard.  But  after  a 
half-hour’s  scouring  of  the  place  we 
found  nothing  more  than  a pheasant 
tailfeather  on  the  ground.  I stuck  it  in 
my  hat,  unloaded  the  double  and 
headed  for  home.  I’d  had  it. 

Three  Grouse 

So  the  next  day,  in  mid-afternoon, 
after  the  parson  and  I had  examined 
the  occupants  of  my  gun  rack  and  re- 
counted a hunt  or  two,  we  sat  down  to 
three  grouse  . . . two  split  in  halves 
and  one  quartered  for  second  offer- 
ing. Not  quite  what  I’d  had  in  mind 
but  not  total  defeat  either.  I'd  been 
duly  warned  by  Ma  not  to  reach  for 
seconds  until  company  had  its  fill. 

So  you’ll  not  think  me  greedy  or  un- 
appreciative of  nature's  rare  gifts,  I 
want  to  say  that  half  a grouse  on  a bed 


of  wild  rice  and  mushrooms  ordinarily 
finds  me  most  grateful.  It’s  only  when 
company’s  coming  that  we  invoke 
Granny’s  Law. 

Good  thing,  too,  for  Parson  Green 
came  hungry.  He  devoured  his  half 
and  reached  with  relish  for  an  extra 
breast  and  wing.  Ma  and  Mrs.  Green 
shared  the  other  half.  When  I saw  the 
reverend  eyeing  the  remaining  drum- 
stick and  thigh,  I hurriedly  put  it  on 
my  plate. 

Halfway  Through  Pie 

Halfway  through  Ma’s  dutch  apple 
pie,  he  turned  to  me.  Looking  over 
the  spectacles  and  cocking  his  head  to 
help  keep  the  cream  from  running 
down  his  chin,  he  said: 

“We'll  be  eating  grouse  again — next 
week — over  at  your  son’s  place!" 

“Oh!”  I gulped. 

“Yes,”  he  affirmed.  “He  told  me  he 
only  has  two  now  but  he  thinks  his 
Old  Man  (he  jabbed  me  with  an 
elbow)  can  get  bim  two  more.” 

Since  it's  impossible  to  properly  cuss 
in  silence  I excused  myself  on  the  pre- 
text of  getting  something  from  my 
study.  While  there,  searching  the 
bookshelves  for  a certain  volume,  I 
decided  to  let  Pat's  injured  pad  prop- 
erly heal  before  my  next  grouse 
hunt — next  year. 

I returned  to  dessert — smiling 
broadly  and  at  peace.  As  I congratu- 
lated Ma  on  the  quality  of  her  pie  I 
handed  the  parson  my  copy  of  The 
Poems  of  Robert  Burns. 

“Maybe  you'll  get  an  idea  for  a ser- 
mon out  of  one  of  these,”  I suggested. 
“And  you’ll  find  that  one  in  there 
about  the  well  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men.” 

And,  remembering  the  grouse  I had 
tasted — and  missed — the  day  before, 
I told  myself  that  it  was  the  same  bit 
of  wisdom,  in  another  form,  that 
Granny  had  in  mind  years  ago  when 
she  taught  me: 

“There’s  many  a slip 

‘Twixt  cup  (grouse?)  and  lip!” 
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Thanksgiving  Dinner  From 
Hemlock  Hollow 

By  Richard  Tate 


A TRADITIONAL  Thanksgiving 
dinner  includes  mashed  potatoes, 
filling,  corn,  cranberries,  pie,  and,  of 
course,  the  main  dish,  a Thanksgiving 
turkey.  When  I got  married  several 
years  ago,  a large  turkey  could  feed 
the  entire  family  that  assembled  at  my 
in-laws’  for  dinner;  but  since  then  the 
number  of  people  who  attend  the  feast 
has  grown,  and  last  year  fourteen 
attended. 

My  brother-in-law  Tom  Mingle, 
who  has  earned  the  nickname  of  “The 
Ranger”  because  of  his  prowess  in  the 
woods,  killed  a young  gobbler  during 
the  first  part  of  the  fall  turkey  season. 
My  mother-in-law  was  delighted.  But 
Tom’s  turkey  wasn’t  a real  big  one 
and  she  remarked  that  it  would  be 
nice  if  someone  else  got  one  “ ...  so  we 
could  be  sure  that  everyone  has  plenty 
to  eat  on  Thanksgiving.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mary,”  I assured 
her.  “I’ll  get  one  for  us.” 

“Sure  he  will,”  chorused  Donna, 
my  wife.  “Rich  can  buy  us  one  at  the 
supermarket!” 

I chuckled,  knowing  that  Donna 
was  right.  In  the  dozen  years  that  I 
had  actively  sought  the  wily  wild  tur- 
key, I had  killed  only  a couple;  and  it 
had  been  several  years  since  my  last 
one.  In  fact,  I had  fouled  up  my 
opportunites  in  two  consecutive  sea- 
sons, and  during  the  opening  week  of 
the  present  season  I had  seen  only  one 
bird,  and  it  had  been  airborne.  I had 
not  been  far  from  turkeys  though.  On 
the  afternoon  of  opening  day  I was 
less  than  a hundred  yards  from  where 
one  bird  was  shot,  and  earlier  in  the 
day  I’d  been  even  closer  than  that  to  a 
half-dozen  turkeys  one  of  my  friends 
frightened  off  the  ridge  top.  But  de- 
spite my  relative  proximity  to  these 
turkeys,  I’d  not  seen  even  one  of  them. 


In  fact,  the  most  exciting  event  of  the 
day  occurred  when  Dad,  my  brother 
Bill  and  I were  leaving  the  woods  and 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a forest  fire. 
We  were  really  alarmed  because  the 
area  was  extremely  dry.  Dad  drove 
quickly  to  a nearby  farmhouse  and 
phoned  the  local  fire  department.  The 
firefighters  pinpointed  the  blaze  and 
extinguished  it  before  we  could  even 
get  there.  It  turned  out  that  it  had 
been  caused  by  several  partying  teen- 
agers who  let  their  bonfire  get  out  of 
hand.  I felt  a little  foolish,  but  a fire- 
man reminded  me  that  the  fire  could 
easily  have  spread  and  destroyed 
many  wooded  acres.  It  was  late  when 
I finally  arrived  home,  and  I slept 
well  after  my  long,  futile  quest  for  a 
turkey. 

Little  Scratching 

Since  I do  not  have  vacation  time 
during  the  hunting  season,  my  only 
chances  to  bag  a turkey,  other  than 
Saturdays,  usually  come  after  work. 
And  although  I found  fresh  scratch- 
ings  one  evening,  there  was  not 
enough  time  left  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain looking  for  the  turkeys.  By  the 
next  evening  it  appeared  these  birds 
had  moved  to  an  area  I could  not 
reach  in  the  hour  I had  to  hunt.  Also, 
my  father  was  unable  to  find  turkeys 
in  our  usual  territory  during  the  first 
week,  so  on  Saturday  he  drove  north 
to  hunt  while  I scoured  our  regular 
hunting  ground  once  more.  But  as  he 
had  told  me,  only  a few  birds  seemed 
to  be  in  the  area,  and  these  were 
doing  very  little  scratching.  The  high 
point  of  that  day  for  me  was  spotting 
four  bucks,  all  within  a hundred  yards 
of  each  other.  But  I saw  no  turkeys. 

Veterans’  Day  was  a holiday  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  season  I used 
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my  head,  though  not  extremely  well. 
My  father-in-law  had  told  me  about  a 
small  flock  frequenting  an  area  not  far 
from  home,  and  though  I had  hunted 
there  only  once  before,  I was  confi- 
dent I could  find  the  birds  if  they  were 
still  around.  The  day  dawned  brisk 
and  awfully  windy,  but  I kept  my 
vow  and  hunted  the  area.  Late  in  the 
morning  I was  in  a large,  deep  hollow 
which  was  sheltered  from  the  wind 
and  contained  a bountiful  supply  of 
wild  grapes  and  acorns.  And  there  in 
the  leaf  litter  was  a lot  of  turkey 
scratching,  though  it  was  quite  old. 

Thinking  that  I was  thinking,  I de- 
cided to  follow  the  turkey  sign  up  the 
hollow.  By  1:30  I was  on  top  of  the 
mountain  and  had  run  out  of  turkey 
sign.  That  was  when  I made  my  major 
tactical  error  of  the  day;  instead  of 
returning  to  the  hollow  and  following 
the  scratching  the  other  direction  to 
find  fresh  sign  and  be  out  of  the  wind, 
I remained  near  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. I could  not  have  heard  a flock  of 
turkeys  if  they  had  me  surrounded.  I 
finally  wised  up  about  4 o’clock,  but 
by  then  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  to 
the  hollow.  I returned  to  my  Scout 
and  drove  home,  disgusted  with 
myself.  I had  found  turkey  sign  but  I 
had  not  found  the  birds,  and  I had 
even  left  a protected  hollow  for  a 
wind-blasted  mountaintop,  the  kind 
of  place  experienced  hunters  had 
always  told  me  to  avoid. 

The  rest  of  that  week’s  hunting  was 
uneventful.  The  only  turkey  I saw  was 
a big  gobbler  that  flew  across  the 
highway  in  front  of  me  on  the  way  to 
work.  I thought  that  was  rubbing  salt 
into  my  already  festering  wounds! 
Dad,  meanwhile,  was  spending  entire 
days  searching  for  the  black  ghosts, 
but  only  once  had  he  seen  any,  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  a shot.  When  I 
talked  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday,  he  figured  there 
weren’t  many  turkeys  in  any  area 
where  we’d  found  them  before.  “I 
don’t  know  where  else  to  try,”  he  said. 
“I’m  a little  discouraged.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “I  used  to  hunt 


squirrels  around  Hemlock  Hollow 
when  I was  in  high  school,  and  I used 
to  find  turkey  scratching  around  that 
old  hunters’  shanty.  We  haven’t  tried 
there.  I haven’t  even  been  there  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  I’d  like  to  see  that 
area  again.  We  can’t  do  any  worse 
than  we’ve  been  doing.” 

“It  sounds  as  good  as  any  place 
else,”  he  agreed.  “I  used  to  listen  for 
gobblers  there  in  the  spring,  and  some 
days  I’d  hear  two  or  three.  What  time 
do  you  want  to  leave?” 

“Not  too  early.  Let’s  wait  till 
daybreak.  I’ll  drive  down  for  you 
around  a quarter  till  seven.” 

Drizzling 

It  was  drizzling  in  the  morning, 
and  though  I don't  like  to  hunt  deer  in 
that  kind  of  weather,  I thought  it  was 
fine  for  turkeys  since  the  wet  leaves 
would  make  silent  movement  pos- 
sible. Dad  and  I split  up  as  we  hunted 
across  a long  flat  toward  the  hollow 
where  we  had  decided  to  meet  for  a 
sandwich  and  a strategy  session.  I saw 
several  deer,  including  a fat  spike,  in 
the  hushed  forest  as  I sneaked  along, 
and  at  9:30  I found  some  old  turkey 
scratchings  in  the  leaves.  “Well,  at 
least  they’ve  been  here,”  I whispered 
to  myself. 

As  I approached  Hemlock  Hollow, 
the  scratching  appeared  fresher,  and 
not  long  after  I’d  passed  the  old  cabin 
I spied  several  turkeys  about  a hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  me.  In  previous 
seasons  I’d  have  taken  off  directly 
after  the  birds  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  sent  them  scurrying  safely  off. 
But  after  one  such  episode  two  years 
earlier.  I’d  been  told  how  to  deal  with 
a situation  like  this.  I halted  behind  a 
large  oak  tree  and  waited  for  the  birds 
to  disappear. 

As  the  turkeys  were  vanishing  into  a 
small  thicket  of  downed  treetops,  I 
pondered  the  advice  that  my  father- 
in-law  Bob  Mingle  had  given  me.  Bob 
is  a legendary  turkey  hunter  who  has 
accounted  for  over  thirty  turkeys, 
many  taken  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  when 
there  were  few  birds  in  Central  Penn- 
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sylvania.  “Well,  Curl,”  he’d  begun, 
the  ‘Curl’  referring  to  the  lack  of  curls 
on  my  head,  “if  you’re  too  far  away  to 
scatter  the  flock,  let  them  get  out  of 
sight.  Then  make  a wide  loop  out 
ahead  and  try  to  intercept  them.  But 
you  have  to  be  quick,  for  they  can 
disappear  like  smoke  if  they  even  sus- 
pect a hunter  is  after  them.” 

Tried  To  Go  Around 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  I 
tried  to  go  around  the  flock.  If  anyone 
had  seen  me,  he’d  have  been  certain  I 
was  deranged.  I sprinted  to  the  right 
of  the  place  I’d  spotted  the  turkeys, 
dropped  into  a small  ravine  which  I 
thought  was  out  of  the  birds’  line  of 
vision,  and  then  continued  my  mad 
dash  to  outflank  them.  Unfortunately 
for  me  (I’m  regularly  unfortunate 
when  I’m  after  turkeys),  the  birds  had 
also  entered  the  shallow  ravine,  and 
at  a distance  of  about  seventy  yards 
they  spotted  me.  I shouted  like  an  In- 
dian on  the  warpath,  trying  to  scatter 
them.  They  flew  in  all  directions. 
However,  I knew  I was  in  business 
now  for  I could  try  to  call  a bird  back 
to  the  scattering  point. 

After  a brief  attempt  to  find  Dad,  I 
returned  to  the  place  where  I had 
broken  the  flock,  got  out  my  dia- 
phragm caller,  and  began  a series  of 
yelps.  I had  an  immediate  response.  I 
called  again,  and  again  the  bird 
returned  my  call.  Then  I heard  three 
rapid  shots  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  birds  had  been  approach- 


ing. I believe  the  man  missed  the  bird, 
for  I saw  a turkey  flying  away  from 
the  area  where  the  shot  had  come 
from. 

A little  disgruntled,  I moved 
toward  the  hollow  and  soon  had 
another  bird  responding  to  my  calls. 
But  this  one  was  also  intercepted  by  a 
shotgun  blast,  and  now,  a bit  upset 
because  there  were  so  many  other 
hunters  in  the  vicinity,  I decided  to 
leave.  But  after  an  hour’s  walk,  I 
realized  that  I was  spiting  myself,  so  I 
returned  to  the  hollow  and  sat  down 
with  my  back  against  a giant  hem- 
lock. Just  as  I got  ready  to  call,  the 
sound  of  another  diaphragm  caller 
came  from  nearby.  I thought  I recog- 
nized my  dad’s  technique.  I decided 
not  to  call,  but  when  I heard  a turkey 
yelping  down  over  a steep  bank  from 
me,  I couldn’t  resist  the  opportunity. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  I had 
the  bird  in  close  and  had  even  tucked 
my  caller  into  my  cheek  and  readied 
my  shotgun.  However,  the  turkey 
must  have  spotted  me,  despite  my 
masked  face,  because  it  made  a series 
of  sharp,  quick  “putts”  and  never 
appeared. 

When  I realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, I picked  up  my  gear  and 
walked  over  to  where  Dad  had  been 
calling  from.  He  said  he’d  seen  me 
coming  and  had  tried  to  call  me  over, 
thinking  he  knew  where  a bird  was 
hiding.  When  I asked  why  he  had  not 
tried  for  it,  he  pointed  toward  the 
base  of  a large  oak  tree.  He  had  killed 
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a young  gobbler  not  long  after  I’d 
broken  the  flock  and  had  been  wait- 
ing for  me  to  appear  because  turkeys 
had  been  calling  near  him  for  a couple 
of  hours. 

He  figured  they’d  call  again  toward 
dusk,  but  it  was  already  4 o'clock  and 
I was  cold.  My  feet  were  soaked 
because  I’d  foolishly  worn  a pair  of 
hunting  boots  that  weren’t  water- 
proof, so  I told  Dad  that  I’d  just  as 
soon  go  home.  The  season  had  just 
been  extended  a week  in  this  area,  so  I 
knew  I could  try  for  a bird  after  work 
and  again  the  following  Saturday. 

My  plans  were  spoiled  the  follow- 
ing Monday  when  a terrible  sleet  and 
snow  storm  blanketed  the  area.  I 
spent  the  next  couple  of  days  shovel- 
ing driveways  and  sidewalks.  I was 
rather  disheartened,  thinking  the 
snow  would  make  the  turkeys’  keen 
eyesight  even  more  effective  than 
usual,  and  I did  not  hunt  after  work 
all  week.  On  my  final  hunting  day,  I 
didn’t  even  enter  the  woods  until  9 
o’clock.  As  I had  known  it  would  be, 
the  crusted  snow  was  quite  noisy,  and 
I figured  any  self-respecting  turkey 
within  a quarter-mile  would  be 
alerted. 

Most  other  hunters  must  not  have 
left  their  houses,  for  I saw  only  two 
other  vehicles  parked  on  the  mountain 
and  there  were  only  old  boot  tracks  on 
the  logging  road  that  I crossed  on  my 
trek  toward  Hemlock  Hollow.  As  I 
approached  the  hollow,  I began  to  see 
turkey  tracks  in  the  skiff  of  snow 
which  lay  on  the  crusted  base,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow  there  were 
tracks  of  many  birds.  I figured  the 
turkeys  had  stayed  there  in  the  hem- 
locks for  several  days.  They  had  been 
foggy  and  damp,  but  the  sun  was 
shining  now.  I knew  the  turkeys 
couldn’t  get  through  the  crust  at  the 
acorns  below,  so  figured  they  would 
go  to  the  grapevines  to  find  food.  But 
I scoured  the  grapevine  thickets  for  a 
couple  of  hours  before  I found  any 
tracks.  It  was  1 o’clock  when  I spotted 
a half-dozen  birds  behind  a blow- 
down about  a hundred  yards  ahead  of 


me.  Unfortunately  they  had  also 
spotted  me  and  were  heading  for  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  I again  decided 
to  follow  my  father-in-law’s  advice, 
and  scrambled  over  the  snow-covered 
rocks  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Despite  the  cold,  I was  soaked  with 
sweat  when  I reached  the  crest,  and  I 
looked  down  the  far  side  to  be  sure  the 
turkeys  had  not  crossed  the  top.  When 
I was  satisfied  they  were  still  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  I had  seen 
them,  I looped  around  toward  a patch 
of  laurel  out  ahead.  I decided  to  enter 
the  laurel,  for  my  father-in-law  had 
once  told  me  turkeys  like  to  hide  in  it 
when  they  are  in  danger. 

No  More  Than  Two  Steps 

I took  no  more  than  two  steps  into 
the  little  patch  of  green  when  I saw  a 
turkey.  It  was  standing  about  60  yards 
ahead  of  me — too  far  to  chance  a 
shot.  I hoped  the  other  birds  were 
there,  too,  the  ones  I had  seen  earlier. 
They  were.  Suddenly,  turkeys  were 
going  all  directions.  All  but  two  sailed 
away,  none  of  them  passing  within 
gun  range.  Of  the  two  that  didn’t  fly, 
one  ran  directly  out  the  mountain 
away  from  me,  the  other  ran  toward 
the  top.  This  bird  vanished  from  sight 
for  a moment,  leaving  me  helpless, 
deflated;  then  it  reappeared,  only 
about  30  yards  away,  and  hesitated, 
as  if  trying  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Before  it  could  move,  I sent  a load  of 
6s  from  my  12-gauge  at  its  head.  It 
fell. 

I scampered  across  the  snowy  rocks, 
watching  for  any  sign  of  movement, 
but  there  was  none.  The  turkey,  a 
young  hen,  lay  dead  on  the  snow.  It 
wasn’t  a big  bird  but  I was  glad  to 
have  it. 

Two  hours  later  I was  home,  calling 
my  mother-in-law.  I asked  if  she 
would  help  me  get  it  ready.  Besides 
being  surprised,  as  most  people  are 
when  I kill  a turkey,  she  seemed  happy 
to  prepare  the  bird  for  the  roaster.  She 
knew  there  would  now  be  plenty  of 
turkey  for  everyone  at  her  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 
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This  Centre  County  Black  Bear  Hog-Dressed  510  Pounds. 
I Guess  You  Could  Say  It  Was  . . . 


MY  ULTIMATE  TROPHY 

By  Lee  Bailey 


HE  TEMPERATURE  was  down 
to  10  degrees,  the  coldest  morning 
yet  in  the  late  fall  of  1979.  The  date 
was  December  17,  and  the  opening  of 
the  one-day  bear  season  was  just  a 
couple  of  hours  away.  I was  anxious 
to  get  going,  so  when  I heard  Gary’s 
Jeep  stop  in  front  of  the  house  I pulled 
on  the  last  of  my  cold  weather  gear, 
grabbed  my  M70  Winchester  243  and 
all  the  other  stuff  no  hunter  leaves  the 
house  without,  and  hurried  out.  I was 
grinning  in  anticipation.  There  aren’t 
many  people  I hunt  with,  but  I can’t 
ever  remember  turning  down  a chance 
to  go  with  Gary  Gilliland.  He's  one  of 
those  hunting  friends  you  find  only 
once  in  a lifetime. 

With  everything  packed  into  the 
Jeep,  we  headed  for  Rear  Meadows, 
just  a short  drive  from  my  parents’ 
home  in  Boalsburg.  Daylight  was  still 
hours  away,  but  I was  glad  we  got  an 
early  start  as  we  were  delayed  by 
some  trees  that  were  down  across  the 
road  we  wanted  to  take  into  the 
mountains.  We  had  to  leave  the  Jeep 
about  a half-mile  before  we  got  to  our 
intended  parking  place. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  left  the 
road  and  headed  for  the  stands  we 
had  chosen  long  before.  During  the 
two  previous  winters  I had  spent  a lot 
of  time  scouting  the  swamp  and  did 
some  deer  hunting  there.  I always  saw 
a lot  of  bear  sign  in  one  area  and  told 
my  dad  and  Gary  that  was  where  I’d 
be  the  next  year  there  was  a bear  sea- 
son. Now  it  was  here. 

It  was  just  getting  light  when  we 
got  to  the  place  we  intended  to  split 
up.  Individual  trees  were  taking  form 
around  us.  We’d  warmed  up  while 
walking,  but  as  soon  as  we  stopped  a 
moment  to  verify  our  intended  posi- 
tions and  plans  for  the  day,  the  cold 


began  to  soak  through  our  clothing.  I 
noticed  Gary’s  breath  was  freezing  on 
his  jacket  and  assumed  mine  was  too. 
We  had  dressed  for  low  temperatures, 
intending  to  stand  all  day.  We  figured 
most  of  the  hunters  in  the  area  would 
soon  get  cold  and  move,  maybe  shov- 
ing a bear  toward  one  of  us.  Now  I 
wasn’t  sure  if  I could  stand  still  long 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  any  such 
activity.  Not  only  was  it  awfully  cold, 
but  there  was  a bitter  wind  out  of  the 
northwest  that  sliced  right  through 
my  clothing. 

Stick  It  Out 

We  decided  to  stick  it  out  as  long  as 
we  could.  After  Gary  disappeared  in 
the  shadowy  distance,  I hunkered 
back  against  a big  hemlock,  shielding 
myself  from  the  wind  and  trying  to 
tell  myself  it  wasn't  so  bad.  As  the 
light  strengthened,  a flicker  of  move- 
ment among  far-off  trees  caught  my 
attention  and  speeded  up  my  circula- 
tion a moment,  but  even  as  I saw  it  I 
recognized  the  familiar  gray  forms  of 
deer.  I shifted  my  rifle  under  the  other 
arm,  rubbed  my  cold-stiffened  cheeks 
and  went  on  staring  into  the  wind, 
searching  for  anything  alive  and  try- 
ing to  decide  if  there  were  any  ani- 
mal-made sounds  among  those  drift- 
ing to  my  ears.  Since  this  was  the  first 
cold  day  we’d  had,  only  a thin  layer  of 
ice  coated  the  swamp,  and  I figured 
anything  heavy — like  a bear — would 
make  an  awful  lot  of  noise  smashing 
through  it. 

But  no  noise  came.  Time  dragged 
on  without  a sign  of  life  in  the  swamp. 
I shivered  inside  my  clothes  and  tried 
to  silently  stamp  my  feet  while  deter- 
minedly wiggling  my  toes  to  warm 
them.  I wondered  how  Gary  was  do- 
ing. He  had  to  be  as  cold  as  I was,  but 
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I knew  he  was  sticking  it  out,  hunched 
and  shivering  but  still  watching  the 
woods  for  any  sign  of  a bear. 

When  you  came  right  down  to  it, 
the  whole  thing  was  a bit  weird.  Sure, 
there  were  some  bears  in  the  county — 
a few  guys  got  ’em  every  open  season 
— but  any  individual’s  chances  were 
pretty  slim.  All  you  had  to  do  to  verify 
that  was  look  at  the  numbers.  A news- 
paper article  had  pointed  out  that 
during  the  last  season,  in  1976,  over 
3000  deer  had  been  taken  in  Centre 
County  and  only  20  bears.  What  kind 
of  odds  were  they?  Anyone  with  a lick 
of  sense  knew  he  had  a mighty  small 
chance  of  connecting  on  a critter  as 
scarce  and  as  smart  as  a Pennsylvania 
blackie.  The  only  thing  more  certain, 
I told  myself  with  a frozen- lip  grin, 
was  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
chance  of  bagging  a bruin  in  Boals- 
burg! 

I was  still  chuckling  to  myself, 
almost  solidly  congealed  but  happy, 
when  I heard  something  breaking 
through  the  ice,  coming  out  of  the 
swamp.  Maybe  it's  a bear,  I told 
myself,  but  I really  thought  it  was  a 
man  heading  back  to  his  car  and  cof- 
fee. Then  I saw  black.  A black  heavy 
hulk,  shiny  hair  rippling  in  the  wind. 
It  was  in  sight  for  only  a second  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  its  identity. 
It  was  a bear  all  right,  and  it  looked 
like  a big  one,  and  all  of  a sudden  I 
wasn’t  cold  anymore. 

Squeezed  Trigger 

I don’t  remember  raising  the  gun, 
but  found  myself  peering  through  the 
scope  at  the  tiny  opening  where  the 
bear  had  appeared  and  disappeared 
within  a few  heartbeats.  Automati- 
cally I swung  the  rifle  ahead,  picking 
out  another  small  opening,  hoping  the 
bear  would  move  into  it,  safety  off, 
breath  held.  . . . Suddenly,  just  as  if 
I’d  planned  it,  the  animal’s  big  head 
and  neck  moved  into  my  field  of  view, 
then  the  heavy  black  shoulder.  I 
didn’t  think  of  anything.  In  automatic 
reaction  to  the  bear’s  appearance  in 
my  scope,  I shifted  the  reticle  to  the 


shoulder  area  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. I saw  the  front  end  of  the  bear 
drop  even  as  it  disappeared  into  some 
thick  pines.  Reflex  action  had  cham- 
bered another  round  and  now  I 
waited  for  the  bear  to  come  out  of  the 
pines  into  another  small  clearing. 

Nothing  moved.  There  wasn’t  a 
sound.  Even  the  wind  had  stilled.  I 
couldn’t  see  or  hear  any  movement  at 
all.  I waited  a few  minutes,  thinking 
I’d  have  to  see  or  hear  something  if  the 
bear  was  getting  away,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  anything.  It  must  be  dead,  I 
thought,  and  marked  the  spot  where  I 
had  fired  by  a single  white  birch  tree. 

Gun  ready,  I slowly  walked  toward 
the  tree,  as  aware  of  everything  as  a 
soldier  going  into  combat  for  the  first 
time.  Every  tiny  shadow,  every  flicker 
of  a leaf,  every  whisper  of  sound  regis- 
tered on  my  senses.  The  shooting  had 
happened  too  quickly  for  me  to  be 
nervous,  but  now  I could  feel  the 
jumpiness  growing.  Despite  the  cold, 
a drop  of  sweat  tickled  its  way  down 
my  spine.  Had  my  bear  got  away 
(that’s  how  I thought  of  it  now — as 
my  bear),  had  it  really  existed  at  all, 
or  was  the  whole  thing  a dream?  For 
a moment,  I wasn’t  sure. 

Then,  once  again,  I saw  black.  This 
time  it  was  motionless.  There  lay  the 
bear,  only  a few  feet  from  where  I’d 
shot  at  it.  My  gun  automatically 
started  to  lift,  wavered,  stopped.  I 
stood  stock-still,  breath  held,  just 
looking.  The  bear  was  dead,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that.  After  forc- 
ing myself  to  take  a dozen  deep 
breaths,  I eased  up  toward  the  ani- 
mal. It  looked  huge.  I bent  over,  saw 
where  my  bullet  had  hit  the  shoulder, 
moved  around  to  the  front.  The  thing 
that  impressed  me  most  was  how  big 
the  head  was. 

“I  gotta  tag  it,"  I muttered,  and 
laid  my  gun  down  and  fumbled  with 
my  license.  “Gotta  gut  it  too.”  But 
how  was  I going  to  do  that  alone? 
Then  I remembered  Gary. 

His  stand  was  about  half  a mile 
away,  but  I made  it  to  him  in  no  time. 
“I  got  a bear!”  I shouted  as  soon  as  I 
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saw  him.  “A  big  one.  Must  be  a foot 
between  the  ears!” 

“Great,”  he  hollered  back.  “I’m 
cold.” 

He  beat  me  back  to  the  bear  and 
was  walking  around  it,  studying  it 
from  all  angles,  when  I puffed  my 
way  up. 

“It’s  sure  as  shootin’  a big  one,”  he 
said.  “It’ll  go  over  400  pounds  easy.” 

Gary  is  a farmer  and  used  to  being 
around  animals,  so  I figured  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  “Now 
what  do  we  do?”  I said. 

“I  guess  we  have  to  get  it  out  of 
here.” 

Easier  Said  Than  Done 

That  was  easier  said  than  done.  We 
started  by  tying  a rope  around  its  neck 
and  pulling.  Nothing  much  happened. 
We  decided  to  go  home  and  change 
into  lighter  clothing,  get  some  chains 
and  a come-along  and  some  more 
help.  For  a few  seconds  I wondered  if 
someone  might  steal  my  trophy,  but  it 
didn’t  seem  likely  anyone  would 
blunder  onto  it,  and  if  they  did  they 
couldn’t  move  it  before  we  got  back. 

Nobody  was  home  when  we  got 
there,  so  I left  a note  saying  I’d  shot  a 
big  bear  and  had  gone  back  to  get  it 
out.  We  went  to  Gary’s  home  to  get 
the  equipment  we  needed,  but  we  had 
a hard  time  finding  anyone  to  help. 
Everyone  I could  think  of  was  out 
hunting.  Finally  I found  Ed  Mackes, 
another  good  friend,  and  the  three  of 
us  headed  back  to  the  swamp. 

When  we  got  to  the  bear,  we  man- 
aged to  sort  of  hang  it  up  with  the 
come-along  and  hogdress  it.  We 
wanted  to  clean  out  everything  we 
could  to  reduce  the  weight  and  im- 
prove the  meat  quality  for  food,  so  we 
took  out  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver  as 
well  as  the  entrails. 

Then  we  tried  moving  it.  First  we 
used  the  come-along,  hauling  it  from 
tree  to  tree,  but  that  was  a slow  proc- 
ess. Then  we  hooked  three  chains, 
with  sturdy  sticks  for  handles,  around 
its  neck.  We  found  that  if  we  all 
worked  together  we  could  move  it  a 


little  ways.  So  by  dark,  using  the 
come-along  in  the  worst  places,  we 
somehow  got  my  bear  to  the  road. 
That  was  a job  we’d  all  just  as  soon 
forget . 

We  had  come  back  in  a truck  be- 
longing to  Gary’s  dad  instead  of  the 
Jeep,  but  there  was  no  way  the  three 
of  us  could  lift  that  black  monster 
onto  it.  We  had  to  put  a pole  in  the 
corner  of  the  truck  bed  and  use  the 
come-along  to  get  it  aboard.  Lying  on 
its  belly  with  its  head  toward  the 
tailgate  and  stretched  out,  the  bear 
filled  the  whole  truck  bed.  Somehow 


ft 


LEE  BAILEY  is  dwarfed  by  his  Centre  County 
trophy.  On  the  day  after  it  was  shot,  with  in- 
testines, liver,  lungs  and  heart  removed,  his 
bear  weighed  510  lbs.  on  State-inspected 
scales. 
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it  looked  bigger  than  ever  now.  We 
stood  there  trying  to  catch  our  breath 
and  debating  how  much  it  weighed. 
Ed’s  suggestion  of  a ton  and  a half 
seemed  exaggerated — but  not  much! 

Well,  with  the  hard  work  done,  the 
fun  began.  After  numerous  stops  for 
friends — and  passing  strangers — to 
see  my  bear,  we  got  it  checked  by 
DGP  Joe  Wiker.  We  all  wanted  to 
know  its  weight,  of  course,  but  he 
didn’t  have  the  equipment  to  check 
that  so  we  decided  to  take  it  to  a feed 
mill  that  had  official  scales.  It  was  too 
late  to  get  there  that  night,  though,  so 
we  left  it  on  the  truck  locked  in  the 
garage.  Loading  it  onto  the  truck  just 
once  was  enough  for  one  day. 

Brought  Bear  Home 

The  next  morning  we  brought  the 
bear  back  home,  where  TV  10  of 
Altoona  taped  and  interviewed  me. 
Finally  we  got  the  bear  to  the  Centre 
Hall  Farm  Store  owned  by  John  Cole. 
It  was  weighed  by  James  C.  Bonson 
on  State- inspected  scales.  With  intes- 
tines, liver,  lungs  and  heart  removed, 
on  the  day  after  it  was  shot,  my  bear 
weighed  510  pounds.  Mr.  Bonson 
later  made  an  affidavit  to  this  effect, 
which  was  sworn  to  before  Notary 
Public  Buth  C.  Kistler  in  Boalsburg. 

Back  home  we  hung  the  bear  in  our 
driveway  for  other  hunters  and  inter- 
rested  persons  to  see.  I wish  I had  a 
dollar  for  every  picture  taken  of  it.  It 
was  7 feet  6 inches  long  and  measured 
36  inches  around  the  neck. 


The  taxidermist  came  right  to  the 
house  and  with  lots  of  help  skinned  it 
out.  The  main  part  of  the  hide,  not 
including  the  legs  or  head,  was  well 
over  six  feet  square.  Uncle  Harold 
Henry  volunteered  to  cut  up  the  meat, 
and  the  following  day  with  lots  of 
helping  hands  we  started  the  butcher- 
ing. The  hams  and  bacons — yes,  a 
bear  has  bacons— were  pickled  and 
smoked  and  turned  out  greaf.  We  ren- 
dered the  fat  ourselves  and  got  two 
and  a half  large  cans  of  bear  grease. 
Nothing  was  wasted.  I even  got  my 
bullet  back.  The  100-grain  Nosier  243 
had  broken  the  shoulder  it  entered, 
went  through  a rib,  both  lungs, 
another  rib,  through  the  far  shoulder 
and  was  found  just  under  the  hide  on 
the  opposite  side,  perfectly  mush- 
roomed after  some  23  inches  of  pene- 
tration. 

I intend  to  have  the  skull  officially 
scored  in  the  next  Game  Commission 
measuring  session.  Unofficially,  it  was 
measured  by  several  persons  experi- 
enced at  this  procedure  and  scored 
208/ie.  Whether  that  will  be  the  recog- 
nized total,  I don’t  know,  but  it  sure  is 
an  impressive  trophy. 

This  big  bear  was  really  the  wrap- 
up  of  a great  hunting  year  for  me.  I 
had  bagged  an  18-pound  gobbler  in 
the  spring,  another  turkey  in  the  fall, 
and  a trophy  8-point  buck  during  deer 
season.  Then  I got  the  bear.  I guess 
you  could  say  it  was  my  ultimate 
trophy.  All  in  all,  the  season  of  1979  is 
going  to  be  a tough  one  for  me  to  beat. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

l was  especially  fascinated  by  the  notion  of  hurried journeys ...  A long  journey , 
even  with  the  most  lofty  purpose , may  be  a dull  thing  to  read  of  if  it  is  made  at 
leisure ; but  a hundred  yards  may  be  a breathless  business  if  only  a few  seconds 
are  granted  to  complete  it. 

— John  Buchan 
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Ducks  At 

First 

Light 


By  Joe  Reynolds 


IT  IS  COLD.  Bitter  cold.  The  fields 
and  woods  are  frozen  in  silence 
but  the  hunter  is  anxious  to  get  to  the 
pond.  No  doubt  about  it,  he  thought, 
this  was  going  to  be  a bluebird  day. 
Even  at  6 in  the  morning  the  fields  of 
cut  corn  are  brightly  illuminated  by  a 
full  moon,  its  silver  light  reaching 
earth  uninterrupted  by  any  trace  of 
clouds  or  fog. 

The  pond  is  200  yards  to  the  east,  a 
short  walk  through  the  stubby  ends 
of  this  machine-cut  corn,  but  a faint 
glow  of  pink  on  the  horizon  adds 
urgency  to  the  pulling  on  of  warm 
clothing  and  the  removal  of  the  12- 
gauge  pump  from  its  brown  leather 
case. 

Eyes  down,  the  hunter  walks 
toward  the  pond,  preceeded  by  his 
own  long  nightime  shadow.  Cast  by 
the  low  but  still  brilliantly  white 
moon,  it  bounces  ahead  over  the  fur- 
rowed rows  of  the  cornfield.  His 
thoughts  race  beyond  his  shadow — to 
the  pond.  Certainly  no  geese  will  be 
flying  so  early,  but  maybe,  just 
maybe,  he’ll  have  a few  shots  at  some 
fast  flying  ducks  during  the  early 
minutes  of  this  new  day. 


The  hunter  remembers  past  days. 
How  in  those  early  moments  after  first 
light  his  heart  raced  at  the  sound  as 
they  zipped  over  the  pond  at  high 
speed.  Sometimes  there  was  only  the 
sound.  Sometimes  against  a lightening 
sky  he  caught  a glimpse  of  dark  shapes 
which  suddenly  vanished  . . . lost  in 
the  blackness  of  the  trees  at  the  far 
end  of  the  field.  He  remembers  look- 
ing and  listening  with  an  intensity 
that  is  not  maintained  with  the  in- 
creasing light. 

This  morning  seems  unique  and 
therefore  is  like  so  many  others.  He 
stands  among  the  high  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  staring  across  the 
black  water  and  barely  visible  decoys 
to  a horizon  that  goes  from  black  at 
the  trees,  to  pink,  to  nearly  white,  to 
deep  blue,  then  nearly  black  again. 
Suddenly  his  senses  are  jolted  when 
a duck  comes  in  low  from  the  field 
behind,  its  whistling  wings  passing 
within  several  feet  of  his  head,  then 
shooting  across  the  pond,  visible  for 
only  a fraction  of  a second. 

But  the  next  bird  comes  from  the 
southeast  and  the  hunter  picks  it  up 
early,  again  coming  in  low  over  the 
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A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


cornfield.  If  it  doesn’t  turn  it  will 
cross  the  pond  in  front  of  him,  from 
right  to  left.  When  the  duck  reaches 
the  far  edge  of  the  pond  he  brings  up 
the  gun,  swinging  with  the  fast  mov- 
ing silhouette.  Midway  over  the  pond 
he’s  looking  directly  down  the  barrel 
to  the  target.  By  the  time  he  swings 
ahead  and  fires,  the  duck  is  nearly  to 
his  side  of  the  pond. 

The  blast  is  loud  in  the  stillness  of 
early  morning  but  it  is  not  the  sense  of 
hearing  that  dominates.  Rather  it  is 
the  eyes.  Intense  visual  concentration 
blocks  out  the  other  senses  for  these 
few  microseconds  until  the  bird  drops 
or  wings  away  at  even  greater  speed. 
His  duck  falls,  cleanly  hit.  Momen- 
tum carries  it  some  ten  feet  into  the 
field.  A drake  green  wing  teal. 

That  wasn’t  a bad  shot,  he  thinks, 
mentally  patting  himself  on  the  back. 
The  way  I shoot,  I need  a little  en- 
couragement now  and  then. 

Two  minutes  later  a pair  comes  in 
over  his  right  shoulder.  He  hears  them 
first  but  before  he  can  react  they  set 
their  wings  and  splash  in  among  sev- 


eral decoys  to  the  left.  A pair  of  teal. 
The  hunter  shifts  position.  Startled  by 
the  movement,  they  erupt  nearly  ver- 
tically from  the  pond,  taking  a shower 
of  sparkling  water  with  them.  One 
crosses  in  front,  from  left  to  right,  and 
he  drops  it  on  the  far  side  of  the  pond. 
The  other  takes  off  to  the  left  and 
is  swinging  behind  him.  He  turns 
quickly,  leads  the  bird  and  fires.  A 
miss.  No  congratulations  this  time, 
only  regret  at  missing  a double. 

Ten  minutes  later  six  large  ducks 
come  over  the  treetops  to  the  left  of 
the  pond.  As  he  crouches  in  the  tall 
grass,  the  ducks  circle.  Mallards  look- 
ing the  place  over.  Coming  around 
again  they  swing  over  the  pond,  just 
out  of  range,  then  climb  and  continue 
south.  It  is  only  7 but  the  hunter 
knows  the  morning  shoot  is  over. 

For  a half-hour  of  sport  he  left  a 
warm  bed  at  3 a.m.  After  breakfast 
and  a long  drive  he  reached  the  field 
around  6.  Shooting  time  began 
around  6:30.  By  7 the  chances  were 
over  and  he  was  looking  at  a two-hour 
drive  home.  People  sometimes  ask  him 
why.  He  knows  it  is  a question  that 
can  never  be  answered.  The  urge  to  be 
afield  doesn't  touch  all  men,  but  those 
it  does  share  a mutual  bond,  a mutual 
understanding,  an  indescribable  com- 
mon denominator. 

These  men  talk  often  about  their 
sport  but  a sure  sign  of  the  common 
denominator  is  silence.  A silence  that 
can  be  as  deep  when  two  or  more  of 
them  are  afield  together  as  when  one 
is  alone,  for  the  truly  memorable 
times  are  never  shared.  Tiny  pin- 
points of  time  for  which  they  expend 
so  much  of  their  energy.  Pinpoints  of 
time  that  cannot  be  shared  even  when 
they  attempt  to  do  so. 

Today  is  already  a good  day,  with 
several  of  those  magic  images  etched 
forever  in  the  hunter’s  mind.  But  like 
all  those  who  are  possessed  by  the 
common  denominator,  he  doesn’t 
dwell  on  the  past.  As  important  as  the 
magic  times  are,  even  more  important 
is  anticipating  the  next  day  afield  and 
the  next  ducks  at  first  light. 
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1980  Small  Game  Harvests 
in  Pennsylvania 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THE  Game  Commission  conducts 
an  annual  survey  of  a randomly 
selected  sample  of  40,000  licensed 
hunters  to  obtain  data  for  estimating 
statewide  harvests  of  small  game  and 
furbearer  species.  Harvest  estimates 
are  made  by  multiplying  the  total 
resident  and  nonresident  license  sales 
by  the  average  harvest  of  each  species 
reported  by  hunters  responding  to 
survey.  This  survey  has  been  tested  in 
the  past  for  nonresponse  bias  and 
none  was  found. 

In  1980,  14,330  (35%)  hunters  re- 
turned completed  questionnaires.  A 
total  of  13,458  (94%)  of  these  hunters 
reported  hunting  in  1980.  All  the  esti- 
mates in  this  report  are  based  on  the 
information  reported  by  the  13,458 
hunters  who  hunted  in  1980. 

Estimates  of  hunter  participation 
and  harvests  by  species  are  presented 
in  Tables  1 and  2.  For  most  small  game 


species,  hunter  participation  and  har- 
vests increased  over  1979  levels.  Most 
furbearer  harvests  declined.  Partici- 
pation in  trapping  was  not  measured 
on  this  survey;  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
determined  if  the  decreases  in  fur- 
bearer take  resulted  from  fewer  active 
trappers  in  1980  or  some  other  cause. 

In  past  reports,  small  game  harvest 
trends  for  the  previous  five  years  were 
listed.  The  1980  survey  marked  the 
tenth  year  of  the  game  take  survey; 
therefore,  estimates  are  included  for 
the  major  small  game  species  for  the 
last  ten  years  in  this  report.  As  the 
estimates  in  Table  3 indicate,  most  of 
the  small  game  harvests  have  returned 
to  normal  levels  following  the  declines 
in  1978.  The  severe  winter  of  1978 
had  a very  telling  effect  on  species  oc- 
curring on  agricultural  land,  but  in 
two  years’  time  these  species  have 
bounced  back  to  normal  levels. 


Table  1. 

Changes  in  Participants  Hunting  Various  Species  Between  1979  and  1980. 


Species 

Estimated 

Number  Hunters  1979 

Estimated 

Number  Hunters  1980 

Percent 

Change 

Rabbits 

806,787 

834,073 

+ 3.5 

Squirrel 

666,643 

696,650 

+ 4.5 

Woodcock 

213,116 

225,828 

+ 6.1 

Quail 

86,361 

91,563 

+ 5.8 

Ducks 

127,625 

126,802 

- 0.8 

Geese 

113,732 

115,692 

+ 1.8 

Grouse 

511,647 

552,126 

+ 8.0 

Spring  Turkey 

273,778 

292,615 

+ 7.0 

Fall  Turkey 

441,008 

483,750 

+ 9.5 

Pheasant 

744,317 

767,991 

+ 3.1 

Fox 

99,132 

95,108 

- 4.0 

Hare 

62,810 

70,580 

+ 12.4 

Deer 

1,128,339 

1,146,876 

+ 1.6 

Raccoon 

93,484 

83,586 

-10.6 

Dove 

208,779 

236,822 

+ 13.5 

Bear 

161,349 

21 1 ,684 

+ 31.2 
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Table  2. 

A Comparison  of  the  Harvest  Changes  for  Small  Game  and 
Furbearer  Species  Between  1979  and  1980 


Species 

1979 

1980 

Percent  Change 

Spring  Turkey 

9,006 

19,266 

+ 113 

Fall  Turkey 

18,772 

30,173 

+ 61 

Fall  Rabbits 

1,624,693 

2,082,849 

+ 28 

Late  Rabbits 

407,736 

483,556 

+ 19 

Total  Rabbits 

2,032,429 

2,566,406 

+ 26 

Fall  Grouse 

333,453 

405,217 

+ 22 

Late  Grouse 

84,532 

104,388 

+ 23 

Total  Grouse 

417,986 

509,605 

+ 22 

Fall  Squirrels 

1,976,036 

2,326,683 

+ 18 

Late  Squirrels 

267,504 

255,228 

- 5 

Total  Squirrels 

2,243,553 

2,581,924 

+ 15 

Pheasants 

900,787 

917,490 

+ 2 

Woodcock 

244,054 

236,461 

- 3 

Quail 

27,194 

36,579 

+ 35 

Dove 

1,457,090 

1,659,922 

+ 14 

Geese 

58,208 

64,264 

+ 10 

Ducks 

273,152 

249,389 

- 9 

Flare 

15,721 

15,221 

- 3 

Raccoon 

802,096 

666,284 

- 17 

Muskrat 

836,414 

864,336 

+ 3 

Red  Fox 

94,000 

82,940 

- 12 

Gray  Fox 

70,551 

56,312 

- 20 

Oppossum 

434,149 

450,032 

+ 4 

Skunk 

156,710 

105,161 

- 33 

Mink 

13,376 

14,461 

+ 8 

Some  hunters  express  amazement  at 
the  size  of  some  of  the  harvest  esti- 
mates. It  is  difficult  for  many  hunters 
to  relate  to  harvests  in  the  millions 
and  just  as  difficult  for  them  to  realize 
the  number  of  people  actually  pursu- 
ing various  game  species.  To  provide 
something  each  hunter  can  relate  his 
own  success  to,  average  kills  per 
hunter  for  1980,  based  on  the  number 


of  participants  and  harvest  estimates 
for  the  major  small  game  species  listed 
in  Tables  1 and  2,  are  listed  in  Table  4 
on  the  following  page.  Anyone  who  is 
interested  can  compare  his  own  hunt- 
ing success  in  1980  to  these  figures.  If 
he  questions  the  validity  of  the  total 
estimates,  he  can  check  with  a few 
other  hunters  and  see  what  their  aver- 
age was. 
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Table  3. 

Trends  in  Small  Game  Harvest  for  the  Last  10  Years. 


Species 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Rabbits 

2,727,744 

3,032,814 

2,742,085 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

Grouse 

355,417 

291,249 

246,295 

226,847 

273,929 

Pheasants 

1,322,675 

1,310,058 

1,209,191 

1,016,161 

1,020,954 

Dove 

1,031,129 

1,107,646 

No  est. 

964,835 

1,133,813 

Woodcock 

357,341 

210,284 

260,369 

193,073 

224,951 

Squirrel 

2,545,555 

2,482,926 

2,092,335 

1,979,933 

2,204,502 

Turkey 

43,927 

36,384 

32,389 

No  est. 

30,733 

Quail 

50,311 

46,105 

No  est. 

37,940 

39,277 

Species 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Rabbits 

2,604,767 

2,295,165 

1,351,000 

2,032,429 

2,566,406 

Grouse 

268,003 

348,407 

270,000 

417,986 

509,605 

Pheasants 

1,020,397 

836,686 

765,000 

900,781 

917,490 

Dove 

1,178,329 

1,263,930 

1,075,000 

1,457,090 

1,659,922 

Woodcock 

228,341 

211,708 

201,000 

244,054 

236,461 

Squirrel 

1,880,841 

1,977,275 

2,213,000 

2,243,553 

2,581,924 

Turkey 

37,018 

38,229 

32,000 

27,838 

49,439 

Quail 

27,117 

4,145 

27,500 

27,194 

36,579 

Table  4. 

Average  Take  Per  Hunter  or  Success  Ratios  Based  on  1980  Game  Take 
Survey  Statistics  on  Harvests  and  Number  of  Participants  by  Species. 


Species 


Average  seasonal  take  per  participant 


Rabbits 

Squirrels 


3.18 

3.71 


Pheasants 

1.19 

Grouse 

0.92 

Woodcock 

1.05 

Quail 

0.40 

Spring  Turkey 

1 out  of  15  hunters 

(best  season  on  record,  normally  1 out  of  30) 

Fall  Turkey 

1 out  of  16  hunters 

Dove 

7.01 

Ducks 

1.97 

Geese 

0.56 

Hare 

0.22 

Outdoor  Television  Show 


Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Profiles,  a two-part  television  special  hosted  by  Field 
& Stream  Associate  Editor  Jim  Bashline,  will  appear  on  public  television  in 
November.  It  will  give  an  up-close,  entertaining  and  educational  look  at  seven 
Pennsylvanians  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  outdoors.  Among  those  featured 
will  be  the  Game  Commission’s  “bear  man”  Gary  Alt,  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith, 
and  a hunting  segment  with  frequent  GAME  NEWS  contributor  Nick  Sisley. 
Consult  the  listings  for  dates  and  times  of  shows. 
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Reminders  for  Deer  Hunters 


• • • 


Don’t  Hunt  From  Vehicles 

Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  are  warned  that  game  protectors  will  be  prosecut- 
ing those  who  hunt  from  vehicles  and  will  arrest  those  who  have  loaded  firearms 
in  their  vehicles. 

Cold  weather  and  inclement  conditions  induce  some  hunters  to  ride  around  in 
warm  dry  vehicles,  hunting  for  game.  After  spotting  wildlife,  some  of  these 
hunters  jump  out  of  their  vehicles  and  fire  quickly.  Some  slobs  even  shoot  at 
game  from  the  comfort  of  their  vehicles. 

The  Game  Commission  warns  that  this  kind  of  conduct  won’t  be  tolerated. 
Hunting  is  a form  of  recreation  and  sport,  and  there  isn’t  anything  recreational  or 
sporting  about  road  hunting.  Road  hunters  violate  The  Game  Law  and  create  a 
bad  image  for  those  who  are  serious  and  ethical  about  their  sport. 

Road  hunters  will  be  prosecuted. 

Give  Camp  Locations 

Deer  hunters  planning  trips  to  mountain  camps  are  urged  to  leave  information 
with  their  families  as  to  where  they  will  be  hunting.  The  name  or  camp  number  or 
a nearby  road,  stream,  mountain,  valley,  intersection  and  nearby  telephone  num- 
bers can  be  helpful  to  game  officers  trying  to  locate  a hunter  during  an  emer- 
gency. Hunters  also  might  post  their  names  and  addresses  on  doors  at  camps. 

No  Random  Shooting 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  they  may  not  shoot  at  random  during  the  deer  and 
bear  seasons.  It  is  unlawful,  during  any  big  game  season,  to  shoot  at  any  mark  or 
target  other  than  legal  birds  or  animals,  except  at  a properly  constructed  target 
located  within  200  yards  of  the  hunting  camp  or  headquarters  of  the  shooter. 

Don’t  Load  Firearms  Before  Shooting  Time 

Hunters  going  afield  before  daylight  should  not  load  their  guns  prior  to  the 
legal  shooting  hour.  During  deer  seasons,  hunters  often  start  out  well  before  day- 
light in  order  to  reach  their  favorite  hunting  spot  before  dawn.  Some  of  these 
hunters  load  their  firearms  before  starting  out. 

Hunters  often  trip  on  roots  or  whatever  when  moving  through  the  woods  in  the 
darkness.  Sometimes  a gun  accidentally  discharges  when  the  hunter  falls,  caus- 
ing a serious  accident. 

Dress  Out  Deer  In  Woods 

Successful  deer  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  are  urged  not  to  dress  out  deer  along 
roads.  The  task  should  be  performed  back  in  the  woods,  where  entrails  will  not  be 
unsightly  and  offensive  to  motorists  and  landowners. 

Tag  Cold  Storage  or  Processing  Plant  Deer 

Deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants  must  be  tagged.  The  official  tag 
provided  as  a part  of  the  hunting  license  should  clearly  show  the  county  from 
which  the  deer  was  taken,  as  well  as  other  information  asked  for,  and  the  tag 
should  be  attached  and  remain  attached  to  the  deer  head,  rather  than  to  the  car- 
cass. A separate  tag  provided  by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  placed  on  the 
carcass.  Deer  heads  are  collected  during  and  following  the  season  and  are  exam- 
ined by  wildlife  biologists.  The  information  gathered  is  critically  needed  for  the 
Game  Commission’s  deer  management  program. 
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Deer  Don’t  Have  To  Be  Displayed 

It  is  not  necessary  that  lawfully  harvested  whitetails  be  displayed  on  vehicles 
while  being  transported.  It  is  only  required  that  they  be  properly  tagged.  Many 
hunters  are  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  animal  must  be  visible  to  be 
transported.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Actually,  the  table  quality  of  venison  suffers 
when  it  is  exposed  to  elements  such  as  snow  and  wind,  road  dust  and  grime, 
fumes,  and  engine  heat. 

Processing  Deer  In  Meat  Plants 

Meat  plants  are  not  prohibited  from  processing  deer,  despite  rumors  to  the 
contrary.  Neither  state  nor  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  specifically  pro- 
hibit plants  from  processing  game  for  hunters.  When  producing  meat  products, 
venison  and  meat  from  other  game  may  be  mixed  with  beef,  pork  or  other 
domestic  meat,  if  desired.  Meat  processors  are  governed  by  stringent  federal  and 
state  inspection  regulations,  and  may  refuse  to  process  deer  because  of  hard- 
ships caused  by  these  regulations.  Game  may  not  be  bought  or  sold. 


Notes  on  Smoothbore  Deer  Loads 


MANY  COUNTIES  in  the  more  popu- 
lous and  built-up  areas  of  the 
East  and  South  require  deer  hunters  to 
use  shotguns,  either  with  buckshot  or 
rifled  slugs,  instead  of  centerfire  rifles. 
The  reasoning  behind  this  requirement 
involves  a basic  safety  consideration: 
the  maximum  distance  a 12-gauge  1- 
ounce  rifled  slug  will  travel  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  maximum  distance  of  a 
popular  deer  caliber  such  as  a 30-30.  A 
load  of  12-gauge  00  buckshot  has  an 
approximate  maximum  distance  about 
200  yards  less  than  the  rifled  slug. 

Listed  below  are  the  approximate 
maximum  distances  of  the  most 
popular  buckshot  and  slug  loads: 


Gauge  and  Shot  Size  Distance 

in  Feet 

12-gauge-00  Buck  1,830 

12-gauge-0  Buck  1,770 

12-gauge  — 1-ounce  slug  2,450 

20-gauge- 7/s-ounce  slug  2,450 


While  these  shotgun  loads  will  travel 
significantly  shorter  distances  than 
centerfire  cartridges,  they  obviously 
can  go  well  beyond  the  target  area. 

Imagine  that  you’ve  picked  out  a 
good  stand  near  a deer  trail  that  you 
scouted  before  the  season  began. 
You’re  using  a 12-gauge  loaded  with 
rifled  slugs,  and  you  know  your  maxi- 
mum effective  range  is  in  the  vicinity  of 


100  yards.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  rifled 
slug  can  travel  over  800  yards.  If  you 
get  a shot  at  a big  buck,  be  absolutely 
sure  that  you  know  what  lies  beyond 
your  target,  that  there  is  an  adequate 
“safety  zone”  in  your  line  of  fire. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  buckshot 
and  rifled  slugs  in  terms  of  maximum 
range  are  lighter  shotshell  loads,  also 
often  used  for  light-feathered  upland 
game. 

Listed  below  are  the  approximate 
maximum  distances  of  the  most  popu- 
lar loads: 


Shot  Size  Distance 

in  Feet 

7Vz  740  + 

8 720  + 

9 670  + 

As  with  any  other  shotshell,  the 
maximum  effective  range  for  these 
loads  is  substantially  less  than  the 
maximum  distance  the  pellets  will 
travel.  If,  for  example,  you’re  out  for  an 
afternoon  of  informal  clay  target  prac- 
tice, or  are  hunting  upland  game,  make 
sure  that  you  have  a “safety  zone”  of  at 
least  300  yards  in  all  directions  of  fire. 
Know  where  other  people,  buildings 
and  animals  are. 

Remember,  firearms  safety  depends 
on  you  . . . make  no  mistake  about  it. 
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L.  Vernon  Baker  and  R.  Scott  McCarl,  Slip- 
pery Rock,  with  13-  and  7-pointers  taken  in 
Butler  Co.  Below,  Lou  Charobee,  Bentley- 
ville,  and  Elk  Co.  bear  which  dressed  447  lbs. 


Tom  Mountford  of  York  and  Lycom- 
ing Co.  8-point.  Below,  hunters  of 
Hi-Ho  and  Big-10  camps,  Forest  Co. 


Larry  Millslagle,  i 
Potter  Co.  7-poinf 


H 


i 


: 


Eugene  Snyder, 
Ballastown, 
left,  with  his 
11-point.  Right, 
Mike  Ferreira, 
Columbia,  Md., 
and  Tioga 
Co.  8-point. 


TROPHIES 


:z  of  Fleetwood 
8-point  in  Berks 


Emile  Zola,  left,  Morrissville,  and 
Carbon  Co.  8-point.  Bob  Stano, 
Boalsburg,  got  7-point  in  Centre 
Co. 


tnd 


Dave  Spaide,  Freeland,  bagged  11-point  in  Luzerne 
Co.,  while  Bob  Henninger,  Northampton,  got  9-point 
in  Warren. 


Chet  Cipilewski,  Way- 
mart,  above,  got  his 
trophy  near  home. 


Lee  Petersheim, 
Greencastle,  and 
daughter  Jessica 
with  three  bears 
Lee  has  taken  in 
last  three  sea- 
sons. Brother  Lynn 
also  got  one  in 
1980. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY—  One  eve- 
ning while  en  route  to  a meeting  with 
the  Blue  Knob  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  I came  across  three  guys  tow- 
ing a car  with  a pickup  truck.  Both 
vehicles  were  parked  in  the  middle  of 
Route  869  with  all  the  doors  and  the 
trunk  open.  It  looked  like  a Chinese 
fire  drill  with  the  three  of  them  run- 
ning around  the  car  with  hammers 
and  tire  irons  in  hand,  looking  in  the 
doors  and  trunk.  I stopped  and  asked 
the  obvious  question.  The  guy  riding 
in  the  towed  car  explained  that  a 
snake  had  slithered  across  the  console 
and  a corner  of  the  passenger’s  seat, 
and  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
didn’t  care  one  bit  for  snakes.  We  all 
looked  for  the  snake  but  couldn’t  find 
it.  When  I left,  a great  debate  was 
taking  place  about  who  would  ride  in 
the  car.  About  half  an  hour  later  I saw 
the  trio  pass  by.  One  guy  was  driving 
the  truck,  the  other  two  were  in  the 
car  with  the  passenger  sitting  on  the 
seat-back,  hammer  in  hand.  I'll  bet 
none  of  them  got  sleepy  on  the  way 
home.  — DGP  Steve  Schweitzer,  New 
Enterprise. 


Worth  Considering 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  While  re- 
sponding to  a rabbit  damage  com- 
plaint in  the  New  Goss  Manor  area  of 
Dallas,  the  homeowner-gardener 
stated  he  had  planted  three  varieties 
of  lettuce,  namely;  black  seeded  simp- 
son,  curly  salad  bowl  and  romaine. 
The  rabbits  had  eaten  the  first  two 
varieties  but  left  his  romaine  lettuce 
untouched.  I believe  gardeners  that 
have  appetites  for  lettuce  should  plant 
the  romaine  lettuce  which  may  be 
rabbit  proof.  — DGP  Edward  R. 
Gdosky,  Dallas. 

Be  Smart 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— 
One  of  the  best  laws  to  come  down  the 
pike  in  quite  some  time  is  the  one  re- 
quiring the  use  of  fluorescent  orange, 
but  we  still  have  some  groundhog 
hunters  who  feel  the  old  army  fatigue 
cap  is  just  the  thing.  We’re  now  edu- 
cating hunters  the  hard  way  here.  For 
the  $20  penalty  involved  one  can  buy 
five  fluorescent  orange  caps  from  the 
GAME  NEWS  office  and  perhaps  save 
several  lives!  — DGP  Richard  W. 
Anderson,  Nazareth. 

Birds — Rare  and  Not  So 

POTTER  COUNTY—  It’s  gratify- 
ing to  know  we  have  several  rare  birds 
in  the  vicinity.  A mature  bald  eagle 
and  a golden  eagle  have  been  sighted 
quite  frequently  within  a short  driv- 
ing distance  of  Galeton,  and  several 
ospreys  have  also  been  sighted.  Good 
broods  of  grouse  and  turkeys  are 
showing  up  too,  which  indicates  it 
should  be  a good  year  to  be  afield. — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 
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Something  Positive 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— A tip  of 
the  sportsmen’s  cap  to  the  Buffalo 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club  for  building 
a new  pheasant  pen  and  brooding 
house  to  raise  pheasants  under  the 
Game  Commission  program.  These 
men  spent  approximately  $2000  on 
the  new  pen  and  many  hours  of  hard 
work.  The  birds,  both  hens  and 
roosters,  will  be  stocked  on  land  open 
to  public  hunting.  This  club  has  put 
its  money  and  work  where  its  mouth  is 
and  I commend  them  for  this  fine 
effort.  More  clubs  ought  to  get  in- 
volved and  do  something  for  the  sport 
of  hunting. — DGP  B.  J.  Seth,  Worth- 
ington. 

Say  It  Again 

ERIE  COUNTY — A doe  gave  birth 
to  a fawn  inside  the  security  fence  of  a 
plant  in  Erie.  Normally  this  would  be 
a very  safe  place — no  high  speed  traf- 
fic, dogs,  etc.  However,  nature  could 
not  protect  the  fawn  from  the  good 
intentions  of  the  plant’s  employees. 
The  fawn  was  picked  up  and  fed  often 
enough  to  drive  the  doe  off  and  even- 
tually, due  to  a general  weakening  of 
its  physical  condition,  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  Ashbury  Wood  Nature 
Center  where,  in  spite  of  excellent 
care,  it  died  within  two  weeks. 
Another  example  of  the  well-intended 
but  misguided  results  of  human 
foster-parenting. — DGP  Andy  Mar- 
tin, Erie. 

Kids  Are  Kids 

FOREST  COUNTY— l was  travel- 
ing along  the  Watson  Farm  Road 
towards  Brookston  when  I rounded 
the  bend  and  saw  a large  bear  sitting 
on  her  posterior,  apparently  in  posi- 
tion to  stop  all  oncoming  traffic.  And 
crossing  behind  her  was  her  family, 
four  of  the  forest’s  finest.  She  had  to 
take  matters  into  her  own  hands  and 
slap  one  of  them  alongside  the  ear  to 
get  its  attention  and  make  it  cross  the 
road  without  any  monkeyshines. — 
DGP  A.  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


COEUMRIA  COUNTY— A couple 
called  me  to  report  an  injured  or  dead 
bear  lying  in  a cornfield  behind  their 
house.  The  bear,  they  said,  was  ac- 
companied by  a cub  that  was  staying 
near  the  mother.  Upon  investigation, 
I found  two  burned-out  stumps  repre- 
senting the  mother  and  cub.  I’ve  been 
stumped  before,  but  this  time  it  was 
by  real  stumps! — DGP  Charles  J.  Ar- 
covitch,  Benton. 

Good  Food 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— After  be- 
ing briefed  on  the  rigorous  exercise 
schedule  that  was  planned  for  us,  sev- 
eral trainees  were  looking  forward  to 
losing  weight.  But  after  one  month  of 
training,  the  combined  weight  of  the 
trainees  increased  by  80  pounds.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  will  have 
gained  800  pounds  (or  approximately 
five  and  one-half  trainees)  by  the  end 
of  the  training  period.  We  will  just 
have  to  watch  and  “weight.” — 
Trainee  Cheryl  A.  Stauffer. 

Added  Incentive 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  jog- 
ging along  a dirt  road  through  a 
Game  Lands  one  evening,  I counted 
eleven  deer,  one  grouse,  four  baby 
raccoons,  three  turkey  vultures,  one 
porcupine  and  two  skunks.  What  bet- 
ter environment  can  someone  have  to 
jog  in? — Trainee  Edward  J.  Zindell. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  Brian  Heit- 
zenrater,  of  the  Nanty  Glo  area, 
phoned  to  tell  me  he  had  been  cutting 
trees  in  his  yard  when  he  noticed  that 
one  contained  a nest  of  woodpeckers. 
Brian  and  I decided  to  suspend  with  a 
rope  that  portion  of  the  tree  with  the 
nest  in  it,  and  see  if  the  mother  would 
come  back.  We  got  that  part  of  the 
tree  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  air  and 
Brian  phoned  me  that  within  an  hour 
the  mother  was  back  to  house-keep- 
ing. At  last  report,  the  family  was 
doing  fine.  I wonder  if  the  mother  has 
noticed  that  the  bottom  of  the  tree  is 
missing? — DGP  Denver  A.  McDow- 
ell, Jr.,  Carrolltown. 


Rate  Raise? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  While  sit- 
ing on  my  front  steps  one  evening,  my 
neighbor  asked  me  if  Route  118  was  in 
my  district.  I replied  that  it  was.  He 
then  informed  me  he  had  hit  a deer 
while  going  to  work  early  that  morn- 
ing. I asked  if  the  deer  did  much  dam- 
age to  his  vehicle  and  he  said  he  had 
been  driving  a company  car.  When  I 
asked  who  he  worked  for,  he  named  a 
major  auto  insurance  company.  I 
hope  their  policy  was  paid  up. — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  So.  Williamsport. 


Target  for  Tonight 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  While  re- 
turning home  from  work  at  approxi- 
mately 1 a.m..  Deputy  Ellenberger 
observed  a vehicle  with  Michigan 
license  plates  pull  off  the  edge  of  the 
road  in  a remote  wooded  area.  As  he 
watched,  the  passenger  exited  and  ran 
into  the  woods  while  the  driver  opened 
the  trunk.  Deputy  Ellenberger  moved 
in  and  found  the  man  at  the  trunk 
with  a shotgun  and  a handful  of 
shells.  The  questioning  went  some- 
thing like  this:  “I’m  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Ellenberger.  What’s  going 
on  here?”  As  the  man  hung  his  head 
and  began  to  turn  red  he  said,  “.  . . 
ah,  oh,  well,  you  see  I was  flying  my 
radio-controlled  airplane  today  and  it 
went  out  of  control  and  crashed  into  a 
huge  oak  tree.  It’s  lodged  on  a limb 
and  I’m  going  to  try  to  shoot  it  down.” 
Further  investigation  revealed  that 
the  man  was  telling  the  truth,  and 
Deputy  Ellenberger  assisted  in  a futile 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  airplane.  It 
was  recovered  by  use  of  a ladder  the 
following  day.  — DGP  D.  E.  Marks, 
Sidman. 


Close  Call 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— On  a short 
walk  during  our  break  between  lunch 
and  afternoon  classes.  Trainee  John 
Dzemyan  and  I neared  a spot  fre- 
quented by  hummingbirds  and  our  at- 
tention was  drawn  by  a high  chirping 
sound  and  movement  coming  from 
some  burdock  flower  stalks.  There, 
securely  fastened  to  the  plant’s  burrs, 
was  a female  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird. Her  panicked  condition  quieted 
as  I wrapped  my  hand  around  her  and 
began  separating  her  feathers  from 
the  balls  of  minute  hooks.  After  finally 
freeing  her  I opened  my  hand  and 
watched  as  she  flew  off  to  resume  her 
feeding  elsewhere.  — Trainee  Scott  R. 
Bills. 
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We  had  a lecture  on  bees  and  wasps 
at  our  last  safety  meeting.  One  point 
which  was  stressed  during  the  pres- 
entation was  that  yellow  jackets  are 
notoriously  jealous  of  their  turf  and 
that,  unlike  honeybees,  can  sting  re- 
peatedly without  noticeable  ill  effects 
— to  themselves,  that  is.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  doggone  things 
often  nest  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 
With  those  words  of  wisdom  still  fresh 
in  mind,  the  following  morning  I 
reached  behind  the  bumper  of  one  of 
our  trucks  to  get  a trailer  connection. 
All  of  the  above  points  were  dramat- 
ically and  indelibly  tattooed  upon  my 
right  hand,  in  nine  separate  places, 
within  the  next  quarter-second. — 
LMO  W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 


Hope  for  the  Future 

FULTON  COUNTY—  While  put- 
ting on  demonstrations  for  the  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  at  Stone  Valley 
this  past  summer,  I was  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  program  and 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  students 
themselves.  These  people  are  all  spon- 
sored by  someone  who  cares  about  the 
resources  of  our  state  and  it  is  a pro- 
gram like  this  that  shows  hope  for  our 
future  wildlife  and  people  who  enjoy 
it. — DGP  Mark  Crowder,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 


Problem  Solved 

YORK  COUNTY—  Not  all  of  our 
rural  residents  fail  to  realize  that  most 
owls  do  a better  job  than  a cat  in 
removing  the  mice  and  rats  from  their 
property  as  these  are  the  owls’  princi- 
pal food.  A farmer  near  Manchester 
has  had  barn  owls  nesting  in  his  silo 
each  year,  but  the  eggs  would  get 
broken  or  the  young  would  be  killed 
when  the  farmer  began  using  his 
silage.  A friend  of  his,  Richard  Hum- 
bert, built  a wooden  pine  box,  filled  it 
with  straw,  and  fastened  it  to  the  in- 
side of  the  silo  just  above  the  silage. 
Now  the  barn  owls  use  the  nesting  box 
and  are  not  harmed  by  the  farmer 
using  the  silage.  — DGP  G.  J.  Martin, 
Spring  Grove. 


The  Mouse  that  Roared 

BERKS  COUNTY—  At  5 o’clock 
one  morning.  Deputy  Bill  Buckley  of 
Malvern  received  a request  from  the 
Malvern  Police  Department  to  help 
investigate  a report  of  a large  animal 
in  a private  residence.  Bill’s  initial  in- 
spection of  the  home  revealed  noth- 
ing, so  he  went  to  the  backyard  to 
look  around.  It  was  then  that  the  lady 
of  the  house  let  out  a scream  that 
could  have  awakened  the  dead.  It 
seems  that  the  large  animal  was  actu- 
ally a small  mouse  that  had  gotten 
into  her  trash  can  and  was  chewing  on 
aluminum  foil.  The  can  must  have 
magnified  the  noise  several  times. — 
DGP  Michael  W.  Schmitt,  Birdsboro. 
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Nature’s  Way 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— l checked 
twelve  successful  turkey  hunters  within 
a three-mile  stretch  of  road  on  the 
first  day  of  small  game  season.  The 
question  most  often  asked  by  the  suc- 
cessful hunters  was  “How  many  tur- 
keys did  you  stock  in  the  area?”  My 
reply  was  that  no  game  farm  birds 
had  been  stocked  here  for  at  least  six 
years.  (In  checking  records  later,  I 
found  it  has  been  almost  fifteen  years 
since  any  were  stocked  in  that  area.) 
Many  hunters  don't  realize  how  the 
turkey’s  range  has  been  increased  by 
natural  reproduction.  With  more  tur- 
keys in  the  state  than  ever,  there  is 
now  no  need  for  any  stocking  of  game 
farm  birds  for  hunters  to  enjoy  good 
turkey  hunting.  — DGP  Dan  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


It  Would  Help 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
Skunks,  skunks,  skunks — everywhere! 
This  has  been  the  biggest  year  for 
skunk  complaints  in  my  21  years  in 
this  county.  Skunks  in  the  window 
wells,  skunks  in  garages,  skunks  in 
yards,  no  sleep  at  night  due  to  the 
skunk  odor  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
people  would  only  try  to  alleviate 
their  own  problems  by  not  putting  out 
garbage  in  plastic  bags,  which  in  ef- 
fect sets  the  dinner  table  for  every 
skunk  in  the  neighborhood,  this  prob- 
lem could  be  corrected.  — DGP 
Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 


Changes 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— This 
past  year  I investigated  a dead  seal  in 
the  Schuylkill  River  that  turned  into  a 
deer.  Deputy  Staffieri  investigated  a 
dead  mountain  lion  which  also  turned 
into  a deer,  and  Deputy  Nerlinger  in- 
vestigated a dead  deer  which  turned 
into  a St.  Bernard.  Funny,  no  one 
at  the  Game  Commission  Training 
School  ever  told  us  that  animals  could 
do  these  things!  — DGP  William  Was- 
serman,  Montgomeryville. 


Compare  Notes 

While  manning  the  Commission’s 
exhibit  at  the  West  Penn  Sports  Show, 
I was  visited  by  a conservation  officer 
from  Canada  and  we  exchanged  ideas 
and  compared  work  responsibilities. 
As  he  sat  there,  in  full  uniform,  a per- 
son came  up  to  him  and  started  to  ask 
him  about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife. 
His  polite  response  was,  “I’m  sorry,  I 
don’t  work  here,”  and  in  a softer  tone 
he  went  on,  “In  fact,  I’m  not  even 
from  this  country.”  Two  days  later 
while  I was  visiting  their  Canadian 
display  • . • you  guessed  it!!!!!  — LMO 
Barry  Ray,  Rockwood. 


What’s  to  be  Afraid  Of? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY — 
People  in  general  fear  most  those 
things  they  do  not  understand.  I have 
had  many  calls  expressing  concern 
and  fear  of  the  wildlife  species  com- 
mon to  our  state,  everything  from 
squirrels  to  groundhogs  and  deer.  I've 
been  told  I am  crazy  because  I would 
allow  my  children  to  observe  a black 
bear  if  it  were  in  my  backyard.  If  only 
we  could  persuade  people  to  learn 
more  about  these  creatures.  I'll  bet 
our  wildlife  complaints  would  drop  to 
almost  nothing.  — DGP  R.  C.  Snouf- 
fer,  Greensburg. 
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PGC  Deer  Research  Program  Expanded 


DEER  CHECK  stations,  used  for 
many  years  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing population  levels  of  the  state’s 
deer  herd,  won’t  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  1981  season. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Dale 
Sheffer,  chief  of  game  management 
for  the  Commission  noted,  “Although 
they  were  strategically  located  along 
major  highways,  the  stations  still  failed 
to  give  us  a satisfactory  sampling  from 
a broad  geographical  area.  Today, 
our  biologists  need  more  significant 
and  more  accurate  information  from 
all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Therefore,  a new  system  is  being  set 
up.” 

Sheffer  noted  that,  on  the  average, 
check  stations  processed  about  5000 
antlered  deer  annually,  but  the  sample 
lacked  adequate  base  in  that  animals 
harvested  in  many  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  never  examined. 

“The  new  system  we’re  initiating 
for  1981  will  give  us  a far  better  sample 
of  the  overall  herd,  so  we’ll  have  a 
better  idea  of  its  condition  throughout 
the  state  as  a whole,”  Sheffer  noted. 
“At  the  same  time  it  will  give  our 
hunters  an  opportunity  to  take  a more 
active  role  in  the  management  pro- 
gram. 

“Our  deer  check  stations  will  be  re- 
placed by  twenty-seven  highly  trained 
teams  assigned  to  specific  sample 
areas  across  the  state.  The  data  they 


gather  from  camps  and  venison  proc- 
essors will  be  augmented  with  infor- 
mation gathered  from  successful 
hunters.  We’re  going  to  ask  these 
hunters  to  remove  a lower  jawbone 
from  their  deer  and  mail  it  to  us  in 
Harrisburg  for  age  determination. 

“The  most  important  information 
used  continuously  in  our  deer  man- 
agement program  concerns  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  animal  and  the  area 
where  it  was  harvested,”  Sheffer 
pointed  out.  “This  information  is  in- 
valuable as  we  define  populations  and 
determine  allowable  harvests  in  the 
state’s  sixty-six  county  management 
units. 

“We  feel  sure  that  only  a small 
percentage  of  successful  hunters  will 
take  the  time  to  cut  out  and  mail  a 
jawbone,”  said  Sheffer,  “but  if  only 
five  percent  participate  we’ll  still  have 
a better  sample  than  we’ve  been  get- 
ting at  the  check  stations.  The  jaw- 
bones we  get  from  hunters,  coupled 
with  the  information  the  twenty- 
seven  field  teams  recover,  will  provide 
a far  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
entire  deer  herd.” 

Removing  a lower  jawbone  is  fairly 
simple.  Actually,  only  half  a jawbone 
is  required,  either  the  right  or  left 
side.  If  convenient  or  if  it  will  simplify 
things,  the  jawbone  can  be  cut  in 
front  of  and  in  back  of  the  premolar/ 
molar  teeth,  as  the  teeth  are  the 
important  items  in  aging.  In  any 
event,  gloves  should  be  worn  to  pro- 
tect the  hands  from  laceration  by  the 
sharp  teeth. 

After  removing  excess  flesh,  the 
jawbone  should  be  allowed  to  air  dry 
for  several  days  before  it’s  mailed  to 
the  Game  Commission  in  a sturdy  en- 
velope. It’s  best  to  wrap  the  jaw  in 
paper  to  prevent  the  sharp  edges  from 
puncturing  the  mailer.  Do  not  wrap 
the  jaw  in  w'ax  paper,  plastic,  or  alu- 
minum foil. 

A note  should  be  included  with  the 
jawbone  listing  the  county  in  which 
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the  deer  was  harvested,  the  animal’s 
sex,  the  date  it  was  killed,  and  the 
hunter’s  name,  address,  and  hunting 
license  number.  Hunters  should  be 
very  careful  to  list  the  correct  sex  of 
the  deer  since  button  bucks  are  some- 
times listed  as  females,  as  are  some 
males  which  have  shed  their  antlers 
prematurely. 

Sheffer  noted  that  his  biologists 
want  to  get  a truly  representative 
sample  of  deer  killed  in  all  sections  of 
the  state,  so  hunters  are  urged  to  mail 
jaws  from  their  deer  regardless  of  how 
large  or  small  the  animal  is. 

“In  the  past,  we’ve  allocated  a lot  of 
money  to  operate  our  six  check  sta- 
tions,” said  Sheffer,  “but  we  honestly 
think  we’ll  get  far  more  accurate  infor- 
mation at  greatly  reduced  cost  using 
the  new  system.  We’ve  had  teams 
gathering  data  from  processors  and 


camps  for  several  years.  Even  though 
their  operations  were  limited,  they 
still  checked  more  deer  than  were 
handled  at  the  roadside  check  stations. 

“Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  nation,  and 
we  in  the  Game  Commission  are  cer- 
tain many  will  gain  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  knowing  they  are  making 
a substantial  contribution  to  the  deer 
management  program.  Most  deer 
hunters  know  that  the  only  way  we 
can  accurately  age  a deer  is  by  exam- 
ining the  teeth,  and  age  information  is 
essential  in  computing  populations.” 
Sheffer  concluded,  “If  the  sex,  age 
structure,  and  number  of  deer  har- 
vested per  management  unit  (county) 
are  known,  we  can  accurately  calcu- 
late pre-hunt  populations.  We  get 
relatively  accurate  harvest  reports 
from  the  deer  kill  report  cards.  It  only 
stands  to  reason  that  if  we  can  get 
more  accurate  age  data  from  jaw- 
bones mailed  by  hunters,  the  overall 
accuracy  of  our  calculations  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.” 

Hunters  sending  deer  jaws  to  Har- 
risburg should  use  a good  sturdy  enve- 
lope and  write  across  the  top  “DEER 
JAW.”  The  envelope  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Post  Office  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Young  Eagles  Fly  At  The  Pymatuning 

All  five  eagles  which  were  raised  in  the  Pymatuning/ Conneaut  Marsh  area  of 
Crawford  County  are  now  flying,  according  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  in  the  area.  Four  eaglets  were  hatched  in  the  area  this  year  from 
three  nests,  and  a fifth  eaglet  was  successfully  introduced  to  the  nest  of  the  only 
unsuccessful  pair.  One  of  the  nests  was  used  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  five  eaglets  represent  a modern-day  record  for  production  of  the  endan- 
gered birds  in  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  last  year,  the  three  nesting  pairs  of  bald 
eagles  at  the  Pymatuning  were  able  to  produce  only  28  offspring  in  20  years.  In 
1980,  the  birds  hatched  four  eaglets. 

At  one  point.  Game  Commission  personnel  were  concerned  that  one  of  the 
young  eagles  had  perished  in  a severe  storm  that  hit  the  area  in  late  June,  just 
after  the  time  when  the  young  bird  should  have  begun  flying.  But  investigation 
revealed  that  it  had  been  sighted  both  before  and  after  the  storm  by  personnel 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  fish  cultural  station  at  Linesville. 
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Bear  Check  Stations 


THE  GAME  LAW  requires  that  be- 
fore any  bear  lawfully  killed  may 
be  possessed  beyond  twenty-four 
hours,  it  shall  be  taken  to  a Game 
Commission  check  station  for  examin- 
ation. Successful  hunters  are  advised 
that  they  can  have  their  bears  exam- 
ined at  the  following  check  stations: 

Northwest  Division  - Northeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near 
Irvine;  Allegheny  National  Forest  Storage 
Shed,  Marienville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Brockway  on  Rt.  28;  Northwest  Division  Of- 
fice, three  miles  south  of  Franklin,  Route  8; 

Southwest  Division  — Southwest  Division 
Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier; 

Northcentral  Division  — Trout  Run,  at  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  14  and  15;  Ansonia,  one 
mile  west  of  intersection  of  Rts.  362  and  6; 
Lantz  Corners,  intersection  of  Rts.  219  and 


6;  Sinnemahoning,  intersection  of  Rts.  872 
and  120;  Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two 
miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt.  120;  Weedville, 
intersection  of  Rts.  255  and  555;  S.B.  Elliott 
State  Park,  one  mile  north  of  1-80  off  Rt.  153 
at  Exit  18;  Northcentral  Office  Building,  two 
miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Rt.  44;  at 
Penn  Nursery  on  Rt.  322  near  Potters  Mills. 

Southcentral  Division  — Southcentral 
Division  Office,  one  mile  west  of  Hunting- 
don on  Rt.  22; 

Northeast  Division  — PGC  Storage  Build- 
ing, Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of 
Canton  on  Rt.  154;  PGC  Storage  Building, 
Ricketts,  seven  miles  north  of  Red  Rock 
along  Rt.  487;  PGC  Storage  Building  two 
miles  southwest  of  Tobyhanna,  Rt.  423; 
PGC  Storage  Building,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls;  Northeast 
Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts.  415  and 
118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division  — Southeast  Division 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one 
mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 


Report  Tagged,  Banded  Birds  and  Animals 


Tagged  or  banded  or  color- marked 
birds  and  animals  play  a major  role  in 
the  management  of  both  game  and 
nongame  species,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  asks  the  co- 
operation of  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  hunters,  in  reporting  marked 
wildlife  to  appropriate  agencies,  insti- 
tutions or  organizations. 

Federal  and  state  agencies,  orni- 
thologists, sportsmen’s  groups,  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  etc.,  regu- 
larly tag  or  band  birds  and  animals 
for  various  studies.  The  Game  Com- 
mission, for  example,  has  been  band- 
ing ducks  in  its  continuing  studies  of 
waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania.  Bears 
trapped  in  most  Game  Commission 
research  are  marked  in  various  ways. 

Information  gained  in  such  endeav- 
ors is  a great  help  in  the  ongoing  stud- 
ies of  migration,  movements,  repro- 
ductive success  and  survival  of  birds 
and  animals. 

Hunters  can  help  to  assure  the 


future  of  their  sport,  and  the  general 
public  can  contribute  to  scientific 
knowledge,  by  reporting  the  band  or 
tag  numbers  and  location  and  date  of 
bagging  or  finding  tagged  or  banded 
or  color-marked  wildlife  to  the  organ- 
ization or  agency  listed  on  the  tag  or 
band. 

If  the  person  is  uncertain  as  to  what 
to  do,  all  pertinent  information 
should  be  given  to  a game  protector  or 
sent  to  the  Division  of  Game  Manage- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 


Give 
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N.Y.  To  Require  Bow  Certificate 


Anyone  desiring  to  purchase  a 1981 
New  York  bow  hunting  stamp  or 
junior  archery  license  will  be  required 
to  present  a bow  hunter  training  cer- 
tificate. The  only  acceptable  certifi- 
cate will  be  one  issued  in  1974  or  later 
by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  or  a 
certificate  from  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  or  the  National 
Bow  Hunter  Education  Foundation. 

Certificates  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  hunter  education 
program  or  other  courses  will  not  be 
acceptable. 

Pennsylvanians  who  plan  to  hunt 
this  year  in  New  York  with  a bow 
should  contact  one  of  the  following 
regional  chairmen: 


Northwest  — George  Gisewhite,  888 
Conneaut  Lake  Rd.,  Meadville,  PA 
16335,  814-336-1594;  West-Central  — 
Robert  Goyak,  324  Normal  Ave.,  Slip- 
pery Rock,  PA  16057,  412-794-3332; 
Southwest  — William  Cole,  Box  146,  RD 
1,  Irwin,  PA  15642,  412-863-8784; 

Central  — Abram  Henry  III,  Box  152-A, 
RD  2,  McVeytown,  PA  17051,  717-899- 
7529;  Southcentral  — Donald  R.  Meek, 
520  Park  Ave.,  New  Cumberland,  PA 
17070,  717-774-1067; 

Northeast  — Anthony  Kowalski,  Box 
89- B,  RD  1,  Noxen,  PA  18636,  717-298- 
2340;  East-Central  — Thomas  A.  Klotz, 
1003  W.  Berwick  St.,  Easton,  PA  18042, 
215-253-3675;  Southeast  — Bob  Green, 
Box  83,  33  Wesner  Rd.,  Blandon,  PA 
19510,  215-926-4354. 


Over  1 Vi  Million  Licensed  Hunters 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  fig- 
ures indicate  over  one  and  a quarter 
million  hunters  were  licensed  in  fiscal 
1980  in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  in 
any  other  state.  The  annual  federal 
report  shows  that  1,272,763  individ- 
uals purchased  hunting  licenses  in  the 
state.  Michigan  had  957,209  paid 
hunting  license  holders,  followed  by 
Texas  with  939,267. 

A paid  license  holder  is  one  indi- 
vidual, regardless  of  the  number  of 
licenses  he  purchases. 


The  only  other  states  with  more 
than  700,000  paid  license  holders 
were  New  York,  741,376,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, 713,152. 

Pennsylvania  sold  nonresident  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  96,762  individuals  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Montana  sold 
125,612  nonresident  hunting  licenses, 
tags,  permits  and  stamps,  while  Colo- 
rado sold  111,661  nonresident  hunt- 
ing licenses,  tags,  permits  and  stamps. 

In  Montana  and  Colorado,  a single 
hunter  may  purchase  a number  of  in- 
dividual species  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits, etc.,  so  the  nonresident  license 
sales  for  many  states  other  than  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  really  indicate  the 
actual  number  of  nonresident  hunters 
afield. 

The  above-mentioned  hunting 
licenses  returned  $15,757,925  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
use  in  its  wildlife  program.  Colorado’s 
license  sales  cost  hunters  $16,855,235. 
Only  312,419  individual  hunters  pur- 
chased licenses  in  Colorado. 
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JEREMY  KERSTETTER,  5,  of  McAlisterville, 
who  lost  his  lower  left  leg  in  a power  mower 
accident,  receives  special  “Boy  of  the  Year” 
plaque  from  Russ  Enders  of  the  Juniata 
County  Coonhunters  Assoc.,  as  youngster’s 
mother  watches.  All  profits  from  a bench 
show,  treeing  contests,  and  the  ACHA  World 
Qualifying  Hunt  held  by  the  association 
were  donated  to  Jeremy  to  use  for  doctor 
and  hospital  bills. 

Juniata  Sentinel  Photo 


Swki  in  Sr  ie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Best  Shotguns  Ever  Made  in  America,  by  Michael  McIntosh,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  NYC,  185  pp.,  $17.95.  Fascinating  reading  for  smoothbore  buffs. 
The  chapter  titles  give  insight  into  what’s  covered:  “The  Legend  of  Old  Reliable: 
Parker”;  “Sweet  Elsie:  L.C.  Smith”;  “The  Guns  From  Fall  Creek:  Ithaca”;  “Uncle 
Dan’s  Doubles:  Lefever”;  “Special  Pride:  A.H.  Fox”;  “Black  Tuesday’s  Child: 
Remington  Model  32”;  and  “Last  of  the  Titans:  Winchester  Model  21.”  Plus  serial 
numbers  and  notes  on  collecting  and  shooting  classic  doubles.  This  book  is  a 
little  classic  itself. 


The  Right  to  Hunt,  by  James  B.  Whisker,  distributed  by  Caroline  House  Pub- 
lishers, 2 Ellis  Place,  Ossining,  NY  10562, 173  pp.,  $8.95.  The  author,  a professor  of 
political  science  at  West  Virginia  University,  examines  the  historical,  religious, 
legal,  ethical  and  practical  aspects  of  hunting  and  concludes  there  is  a right  to 
hunt.  Written  at  a level  generally  higher  than  most  material  published  on  this  sub- 
ject, this  book  deserves  careful  reading. 


Gunsmithing  Tools  and  Their  Uses,  by  John  E.  Traister,  DBI  Books,  One  North- 
field  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  256  pp.,  paperbound,  $7.95.  Tells  how  to  create  a 
place  to  work  and  describes  the  necessary  tools  and  their  uses,  from  screw- 
drivers and  hammers  through  drills  and  grinders  and  on  to  lathes  and  milling 
machines.  Includes  a good  directory  of  trade  sources. 

The  Earth  Is  Sore:  Native  Americans  on  Nature.  Adapted  from  various  Indian 
cultures  and  illustrated  by  Aline  Amon.  Atheneum,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  90 
pp.,  $9.95.  Songs  . . . stories  . . . poems  that  show  the  early  Americans’  oneness 
with  their  world.  A lovely  little  book. 


Black  Bear,  the  Spirit  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Barbara  Ford,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston  Mass.  182  pp.,  $8.95.  A popular  presentation  of  the  bear  situation  in  this 
country,  based  largely  on  the  work  being  done  by  wildlife  biologists  of  numerous 
fish  and  game  commissions,  with  some  backward  looks  into  pre-history,  legend, 
and  Indian  days. 
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A.  C.  Bent  and 
Our  Birds 

In  1919,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
published  the  first  of  what  was  to  be  a 
monumental  series  of  bird  life  histo- 
ries written  by  Arthur  Cleveland  Bent, 
one  of  this  nation’s  finest  ornitholo- 
gists. Only  2500  copies  of  that  initial 
paperback  edition  were  printed  and 
they  sold  quickly  at  a modest  price  of 
just  75  cents.  A half-century  later  the 
same  book  was  demanding  as  much 
as  $50  from  collectors  and  devoted 
birders. 

Bent  began  the  staggering  task  of 
writing  the  life  histories  of  each  of 
more  than  1500  North  American  bird 
species  at  the  age  of  44.  He  greatly 
admired  a similar  work  begun  for  the 
Smithsonian  by  Major  Charles  Bendire 
in  the  1890s.  That  two-volume  work  cov- 
ered 343  species  but  Bendire  died 
before  he  could  continue  the  task. 

The  Smithsonian  was  receptive  to 
Bent’s  plan  to  begin  the  project  anew 
using  a style  and  format  developed  by 
Bent  and  destined  to  be  used  through- 
out the  series.  Bent  began  writing  in 
1910  and  was  53  when  it  was  published 
in  1919.  He  produced  twenty  more  vol- 
umes before  his  death  at  age  88  in 
1954. 

The  Man  . . . 

Bent  was  not  a professional  ornithol- 
ogist as  we  define  the  term  today.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  birders  were 
considered  an  odd  and  eccentric  lot 
and  there  were  few,  if  any,  formal  uni- 
versity programs  to  educate  would-be 
ornithologists.  For  the  most  part,  these 


early  bird  enthusiasts  supported  them- 
selves by  other  means  and  devoted 
whatever  spare  hours  they  could  find 
to  bird  study. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1889,  Bent 
worked  in  a bank  for  a few  months 
before  developing  an  interest  in  the 
cotton  mill  business.  In  1891,  he  ran  the 
seamless  pocket  mill  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  manager  of  a company  that  made 
magnet  wire.  A year  later,  he  and  an 
associate  purchased  the  Plymouth 
Electric  Light  Company  from  General 
Electric  Company  but  lost  everything 
to  bankruptcy  in  the  panic  of  1893. 

Bent  worked  through  the  financial 
disaster  and  finally  sold  the  last  of  his 
interests  in  the  Plymouth  Lighting 
Company  when  he  was  past  60.  During 
the  years  before  retirement,  he  held  a 
number  of  top  executive  positions  with 
a variety  of  businesses  and  was  active 
in  many  civic,  religious  and  social  or- 
ganizations. 

The  picture  that  we  get  of  Bent  from 
the  few  articles  written  about  him  is 
that  of  a successful  executive  with  an 
all-consuming  love  of  nature  in  general 
and  of  birds  in  particular.  Also  evident 
is  his  desire  for  new  and  constant  chal- 
lenges; challenges  that  he  accepted 
and  met  in  several  fields  of  endeavor. 

Bent’s  love  of  nature  began  early.  As 
a boy,  he  collected  insects  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  beetles  and 
butterflies.  In  later  years,  as  his  in- 
terests in  bird  study  developed,  his  col- 
lection efforts  increased.  His  collec- 
tion of  bird  skins  consisting  of  1046 
species  was  donated  to  the  Harvard 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  His 
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egg  collection  (bird  eggs  may  not  be 
collected  today),  contained  more  than 
30,000  eggs  from  902  species  and  was 
given  to  the  National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Even  his  backyard  was  a 
nature  showplace  as  he  filled  it  with  30 
species  of  ferns,  130  kinds  of  wild- 
flowers  and  40  types  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

This  already  extensive  background 
of  nature  study  was  augmented  by  ex- 
peditions to  distant  areas  to  observe 
and  collect  new  specimens.  Bent  trav- 
eled the  length  and  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent often  with  family,  often  with 
renowned  ornithologists.  Frank  Chap- 
man, Louis  Fuertes,  and  James  L. 
Peters  were  among  his  companions. 

. . . And  His  Work 

This  catalog  of  experience  prepared 
Bent  for  his  ultimate  challenge  of  writ- 
ing the  life  histories  of  North  American 
birds.  Each  volume  is  a collection  of 
observations  contributed  by  birders 
across  the  country  and  wrapped 
together  in  a comfortable  style  that 
makes  good  armchair  reading  even 
today. 

Edwin  Way  Teale  describes  Bent’s 
work  this  way  in  a 1946  Audubon  ar- 
ticle: 

“He  quotes  from  the  best  in  ornitho- 
logical literature;  but  his  volumes  are 
no  mere  compilation  of  facts  cribbed 
from  the  library.  ...  To  the  information 
gained  by  library  research,  and  by  cor- 
respondence with  field  ornithologists 
throughout  the  continent,  Bent  adds 
the  freshness  of  first-hand  anecdotes 
and  the  authority  of  personal  contact 
with  the  birds  being  discussed.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Bent  series  is 
a pleasure  to  read.  To  be  sure,  the 
reader  must  keep  in  mind  that  much 
new  information  has  been  uncovered 
since  Bent  compiled  these  great 
works,  but  they  remain  classics  that 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and 
were  a significant  force  in  bringing  bird 
lore  to  the  common  man. 

Most  of  Bent’s  series  have  been  re- 
published by  Dover  Publications  in 
unabridged  and  unaltered  form.  These 
modern  editions  are  bound  as  paper- 
backs but  are  sewn  in  signatures  as 
are  quality  hardbound  books.  The 
heavy  paper  cover  results  in  a very 


handy  and  durable  book  at  a modest 
price  compared  to  other  soaring  book 
prices. 

A personal  favorite  in  this  modern 
series  is  Life  Histories  of  North  Amer- 
ican Gallinaceous  Birds,  first  published 
in  1936  as  the  ninth  in  the  Bent  series. 
The  Galliformes  include  our  most  pop- 
ular game  birds  — turkeys,  grouse, 
quail,  doves  and  pheasants. 

Bent  describes  in  detail  the  court- 
ship, nesting,  eggs,  young,  plumage, 
food,  behavior,  voice,  diseases,  migra- 
tory habits  and  more  of  each  of  the 
nearly  100  species  and  subspecies  in- 
cluded in  this  single  volume. 

He  also  reveals  much  of  his  attitude 
toward  sport  hunting  and  bird  shoot- 
ing. The  casual  bird  lover  may  be  sur- 
prised to  read  what  Bent  has  to  say  of 
the  bobwhite: 

“It  has  been  suggested  by  some  bird 
protectionists  that  the  bobwhite 
should  be  removed  from  the  game-bird 
list  and  be  rigidly  protected  at  all  sea- 
sons as  a song  bird  and  an  insectivor- 
ous bird.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
its  economic  value  as  a game  bird  and 
the  pleasure  and  healthful  exercise 
that  it  gives  to  thousands  of  sports- 
men. There  are  hundreds  of  other  birds 
that  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  amateur 
bird  admirers  and  many  others  that  are 
nearly  or  quite  as  useful  as  insect 
destroyers,  so  why  should  we  deprive 
the  sportsmen  of  their  most  popular 
upland  game  bird,  when  they  have  not 
more  than  two  or  three  species  at  best 
in  any  one  section  of  the  country?” 

Good  reading  cover  to  cover.  In  fact, 
the  only  better  way  to  learn  these 
things  is  to  go  into  the  field  yourself  — 
and  even  then  you’ll  find  only  a fraction 
of  what  Bent,  the  versatile  executive 
and  pioneer  ornithologist,  compiled 
decades  ago. 
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NOVEMBER  can  be  a pleasant  and 
at  the  same  time  hectic  month 
for  the  sportsman.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  to 
confirm  this.  This  month  is  the  start  of 
many  hunting  and  trapping  seasons 
and  the  end  of  many  more.  If  a person 
were  to  take  advantage  of  everything 
available,  he  would  be  so  busy  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  find  time  to  work. 

If  one  reads  the  Digest  carefully,  he 
will  notice  a section  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  Game  Lands. 
Most  of  these  rules  are  nothing  more 
than  commonsense,  and  anyone  who 
reads  them  over  carefully  should  have 
no  problems  when  using  such  areas. 
These  regulations  also  apply  to  the 
Commission’s  Farm-Game  projects. 
They  give  the  cooperating  farmers, 
who  leave  their  land  open  to  the  public, 
reasonable  protection. 

Some  of  the  most  common  viola- 
tions we  find  are  for  littering,  driving  on 
a farmer’s  fields  or  on  Game  Lands 
food  plots.  Camping  is  a problem  in 
some  areas,  along  with  removing  fire- 
wood without  a permit.  It  is  rather  frus- 
trating to  pull  up  to  a gate  on  a Game 
Lands  road  only  to  find  a vehicle  parked 
in  front  of  it  with  no  one  around.  Would 
you  want  someone  to  block  your  drive- 
way or  leave  their  garbage  there,  or  do 
a figure  8 with  a 4WD  in  the  middle  of 
your  yard?  Having  respect  for  the  land- 
owner  and  public  lands  makes  for  bet- 
ter feelings  with  everybody. 

November  3—  My  desk  looked  like  a 
disaster  area  this  morning  when  I 
started  the  monthly  reports.  Time  after 
time,  just  as  I got  into  gear  the  phone 
would  ring  and  break  my  concentra- 
tion. Carolyn  knows  enough  to  leave 
me  alone  when  I’m  up  to  my  eyeballs  in 
paperwork,  as  she  says  I have  the  dis- 
position of  a grizzly  bear  at  times  like 
that.  She  did  bring  coffee  in  on  a few 
occasions. 

A fire  had  completely  destroyed  all 
the  tools  in  the  headquarters  building, 
and  that  was  causing  my  biggest  head- 
ache of  the  moment.  We  were  starting 
to  renovate  the  old  barn  on  SGL  289 
and  needed  certain  tools  to  get  the  job 
done.  So  I was  on  the  phone  with  LMA 
John  Booth  in  the  division  office  quite 
a bit,  trying  tc  decide  which  tools  we 
should  replace  immediately  and  which 


Land  Management  Officer 
Northeast  Division 

ones  could  wait  until  the  insurance 
coverage  came  through.  I also  wanted 
to  know  to  what  extent  we  should 
remodel  and  how  much  money  would 
be  available  for  the  project. 

November  6 — The  building  on  SGL 
289  is  an  old  cattle  barn.  Over  the  years 
it  has  settled  and  some  beams  and 
posts  are  in  a bad  state  of  repairs.  The 
crew  has  been  replacing  these  and 
leveling  the  floors  the  past  few  days. 

Tonight  I attended  a meeting  in  Mon- 
roeton  concerning  the  Scenic  River 
Study  of  Schrader  Creek.  There  would 
be  a final  meeting  next  month  before 
D.E.R.  sent  in  their  recommendations 
for  the  legislature  to  act  upon.  About 
thirty-five  local  residents  were  on 
hand,  along  with  Paul  Weikel  from  our 
Harrisburg  office.  Since  Paul  and  I 
served  in  the  Southeast  Division 
together  a few  years  back,  we  got 
together  after  and  talked  of  some  old 
times  together. 

November  12  — Work  is  progressing 
quite  well  at  the  old  barn.  We  have 
been  pouring  concrete  inside,  hauling 
gravel  for  the  driveway  and  parking 
areas,  and  constructing  a loading 
ramp.  We  have  taken  some  measure- 
ments in  preparation  for  bids  on  mate- 
rial for  a new  barn  floor  and  to  con- 
struct a chimney  so  we  can  have  a little 
heat  on  these  frosty  mornings. 

I have  Pete  Adams  and  his  crew  here 
also,  and  that  makes  eight  of  us  work- 
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ing  here  daily.  I’ve  been  kept  busy  haul- 
ing supplies  and  getting  bids  on  mate- 
rials. 

November  15  — V\le  finished  the 
loading  ramp  and  pretty  well  got  the 
old  barn  floor  leveled  the  past  few 
days.  Today  being  Saturday,  I decided 
to  patrol  SGL’s  12  and  36  to  see  how 
the  turkey  hunters  were  doing.  Not  as 
much  activity  as  I expected  so  I took 
my  gun  for  an  uneventful  walk. 

November  20  — Again  this  week 
most  of  my  time  was  spent  with  the 
two  crews  repairing  the  barn  and  mak- 
ing improvements.  A block  wall  is 
being  laid  up  inside  to  support  the  floor 
and  enclose  the  workshop  area.  The 
crew  installed  several  cables  and  turn- 
buckles  for  additional  support. 

Tonight  I attended  a deputy  training 
meeting  for  the  deputies  of  Bradford 
County.  Plans  were  made  for  the  up- 
coming bear  and  deer  season,  and  vari- 
ous assignments  made.  Changes  in 
The  Game  Law  were  discussed,  and  a 
question-and-answer  period  followed. 

November  21  — The  headquarters 
building  at  SGL  12,  Wheelerville,  has 
been  the  usual  site  for  a bear  check 
station  in  this  area.  Due  to  the  recent 
fire  we  were  forced  into  an  old  shed 
which  still  existed  at  the  site.  Barry 
Harshbarger,  Joe  Hess  and  I set  up  an 
old  barrel  stove  and  laid  in  a supply  of 
firewood  to  make  things  comfortable. 
A portable  generator,  extension  cords 
and  trouble  lights  would  help  us 
handle  the  situation. 

November  22  — At  the  deputy  meet- 
ing DGP  Bill  Bower  had  asked  me  to 
help  him  investigate  some  possible 
baiting  violations.  This  afternoon  we 
checked  the  area  and  agreed  it  should 
be  checked  first  thing  Monday  morning 
of  the  bear  season. 

November  24  — It  was  rainy  and 
foggy  at  5 a.m.  as  I swung  the  truck  out 
of  the  driveway,  not  too  promising  a 
day  for  bear  hunting.  I had  my  son  with 
me  and  we  picked  up  Deputy  Ross  and 
headed  for  SGL  12.  After  leaving  our 
lunch  and  extra  gear  at  the  check  sta- 
tion, we  met  Deputies  Fox  and  Parsell 
and  headed  out.  We  put  my  son,  Chet 


III,  on  a stand,  and  in  a steady  drizzle 
started  hiking  in  to  the  baited  area. 

As  Jerry  and  I approached  a swamp, 
we  noticed  a blood  trail  with  fresh  bear 
tracks  on  some  patches  of  snow.  The 
season  was  only  a half-hour  old  and  we 
had  been  in  the  area  for  some  time 
without  hearing  a shot.  Experience  told 
us  to  investigate  this  after  we  had 
checked  the  baited  area.  When  we 
arrived  there,  all  we  found  was  empty 
tree  stands  over  bait,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  bad  weather.  We  went 
back  to  the  swamp.  It  had  been  raining 
so  hard  that  when  we  again  picked  up 
the  blood  trail  most  of  the  snow  was 
melted  and  the  sign  washed  out.  So 
were  we.  It  was  back  to  the  check  sta- 
tion and  dry  clothes. 

Manning  the  check  station  today 
were  Gary  Packard  and  Bill  Lockett 
from  the  Southeast  Division.  I had 
worked  in  that  division  for  some  time, 
so  we  took  a few  minutes  to  catch  up 
on  some  local  happenings.  Jerry  and  I 
finally  got  dry  and  full  of  coffee  so  we 
headed  back  out  on  patrol.  A short  time 
later  the  check  station  radioed  us  to 
come  back  in.  They  had  some  informa- 
tion which  indicated  a violation  had 
occurred. 

A steady  downpour  persisted  as  we 
checked  it  out.  It  turned  out  to  be 
negative.  Soaked  to  the  skin,  it  was 
back  to  the  fire  at  the  check  station 
where  my  wet  clothes  from  before  were 
almost  dry.  That  seemed  to  be  the  pat- 
tern for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Bill  Bower  apprehended  three  per- 
sons hunting  over  bait  in  the  area  he 
had  staked  out  that  morning. 

Most  hunters  in  the  area  called  it 
quits  about  noon,  and  Chet  hitched  a 
ride  in  about  2 o’clock.  The  check  sta- 
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WARNING 

The  Game  Commission  warns 
shooters  that  it  is  unlawful  to  dam- 
age real  or  personal  property,  and 
hunters  face  fines  and  possible  loss  of 
hunting  privileges  for  so  doing. 
Where  lines  or  cables  which  are  in- 
volved are  used  for  civil  defense  or 
military  functions,  the  FBI  has  in- 
vestigative jurisdiction  over  willful 
injury  to  or  interference  with  the 
communication  system. 


tion  remained  busy  well  into  the  eve- 
ning, so  Jerry  and  I assisted  them  and 
finally  eased  off  the  mountain  about  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

November  26  — At  SGL  35  today 
checking  on  the  building  maintenance 
there.  Most  of  my  contact  with  Russ 
Newhart  and  his  crew  had  been  by 
phone  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It 
would  be  several  days  to  a week  before 
I would  see  most  of  my  men  again. 
Several  usually  take  vacation  and  go 
deer  hunting,  while  a number  of  them 


who  are  deputies  would  be  working  law 
enforcement. 

I wished  them  luck  during  deer 
season  and  a happy  Turkey  Day,  then 
pointed  the  truck  west  toward  Athens, 
thinking  of  tomorrow’s  dinner. 

November  28  — Off  to  Warren  Center 
and  SGL  219  for  a few  hours  this  morn- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  I worked  until  I got 
most  of  the  routine  monthly  reports 
finished,  since  the  next  few  days  could 
turn  out  to  be  rather  busy.  From  the 
looks  of  the  traffic,  the  annual  migra- 
tion to  deer  camp  was  in  progress.  We 
have  a lot  of  hunting  camps  in  this 
area,  and  many  farmers  take  in  hunters 
during  the  season.  Anytime  now  some 
friends  of  mine  from  New  Jersey  will  be 
banging  on  the  door  as  they  drop  in  for 
the  week. 

November  30—  I picked  up  Deputy 
Hardenstine  early  this  evening  for  a 
tour  of  night  patrol.  Things  were  rather 
quiet  for  the  night  before  buck  season. 
Shortly  before  1 a.m.  I told  John  it  was 
time  to  head  for  home.  We  were  out  of 
coffee  anyway. 
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THE  Pfisters  had  the  most  remark- 
able stove.  It  was  tile,  blue-green 
like  the  ice  tunnel  through  the  Rhone 
Glacier,  and  it  occupied  one  whole 
corner  of  their  kitchen.  The  cat  curled 
up  on  a nearby  shelf.  Dish  towels 
dried  on  wooden  racks.  There  was  a 
bench  where  my  brother  and  I could 
sit  with  our  backs  against  the  warm 
ceramic. 

Frau  Pfister  gave  us  coffee  that  was 
mostly  milk.  She  sat  at  the  table  sew- 
ing, or  reading,  or  peeling  apples  that 
came  from  a double  row  of  closely 
pruned  trees.  Herr  Pfister  read  the 
newspaper  and  told  us  about  ava- 
lanches and  airplane  crashes  in  the 
Alps. 

Herr  Pfister  fed  the  stove.  Its  fire- 
box did  not  open  into  the  kitchen,  but 
into  an  unheated  hallway  separating 
the  house  from  the  barn.  Herr  Pfister 
would  push  straight  pine  logs  into  the 
stove,  where  they  snapped  and  snarled 
until  he  shut  the  firebox  and  closed 
the  damper.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  the  stove  poured  its  steady,  even 
heat  into  the  kitchen. 

Although  that  was  twenty  years 
ago,  I still  remember  the  hospitable 
warmth.  The  memories  flood  back 
with  special  clarity  when  the  fire  in 
my  own  stove  is  snapping,  filling  my 
house  with  the  same  somnolent  glow. 

I have  been  heating  with  wood  for 
three  winters,  long  enough  to  obtain 
some  perspective  on  this  activity 
variously  seen  as  an  onerous  retrench- 
ment, a step  toward  self-sufficiency,  a 
renunciation  of  technology,  and  a 
way  to  reestablish  ties  with  the  earth. 

Actually,  the  main  reason  I burn 
wood  is  that  no  other  heat  warms  me 
as  fully.  Wood  heat  seems  to  bake  its 
way  into  the  body,  toasting  the  bones. 
It’s  not  just  psychological,  either. 
Most  schemes  for  keeping  warm  de- 
pend on  convection,  moving  masses  of 
heated  air  from  one  place  to  another. 
Wood  stoves  heat  by  convection,  but 
also  by  radiation — heat  traveling  in 
electromagnetic  waves.  Just  as  sun- 
light leaps  through  space  to  warm  the 
earth,  heat  waves  from  a cast  iron 


stove  strike  and  warm  nearby  objects. 

Soon  after  I got  my  stove,  I realized 
that  burning  wood  is  an  ideal  pastime 
for  a writer.  Every  fire  needs  a peri- 
odic poking  to  waken  smoldering  logs, 
and  setting  aside  pen  and  paper  in 
favor  of  a poker  has  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  writing  within 
woodstove  range  exposes  one  to  the 
hazard  of  naps.  Let  me  get  a good 
meal  in  my  belly  and  find  a comfort- 
able spot  on  the  couch,  and  I'll  drowse 
my  way  through  a whole  evening 
when  I'm  supposed  to  be  writing.  If 
this  essay  seems  full  of  fits  and  starts, 
you’ll  know  why. 

Over  the  last  three  years  I’ve  dis- 
covered that  there’s  a lot  more  to 
burning  wood  than  putting  kindling 
in  a stove,  lighting  it,  shoving  in  a log 
or  two,  and  basking  in  the  warmth. 

You  can,  of  course,  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  buy  your  stovewood. 
Prices  are  reasonable,  and  there’s 
always  one  woodcutter  willing  to 
undersell  the  next.  Or,  you  can  bring 
in  your  own  wood. 

I enjoy  woodcutting.  I look  for  the 
dead  trees,  the  diseased,  the  tall  but 
crooked  ones  whose  broad  crowns 
intercept  sunlight  better  used  by 
shorter,  straighter  fellows.  By  remov- 
ing the  undesirables,  I upgrade  the 
quality  of  the  small  woodlot  where  I 
cut.  By  no  means,  however,  do  I take 
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every  potential  cull.  They  are  too 
many,  and  besides,  I like  some  of  their 
shapes.  I leave  a tree  if  woodpeckers 
have  been  chiseling  insects  from  its 
bark,  or  excavating  nest  chambers  in 
its  trunk.  I’ll  spare  a big,  gnarled  oak 
that  drops  bushels  of  acorns  for  tur- 
keys and  deer,  or  one  with  a crow’s 
nest  in  a fork. 

I like  the  challenge  of  directing  a 
tree’s  fall.  I decide  where  the  tree 
should  go,  notch  the  trunk  on  that 
side,  and  saw  from  the  opposite.  The 
tree  quivers  and  leans.  If  it  threatens 
to  fall  to  one  side,  I bear  the  saw  in 
that  direction,  leaving  a hinge  of 
wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  kerf  to 
tug  the  trunk  back  on  course.  If  the 
tree  hangs  up  in  a neighbor,  I employ 
a peavey — a medieval-looking  device 
with  a spike  on  the  end  and  a movable 
metal  arm — to  wobble  it  free.  Then, 
the  penetrating  thud  of  a tree  hitting 
the  ground. 

With  the  tree  down,  I buck  it  into 
stove  lengths.  Branches  touching  the 


ground  or  a partially  suspended  trunk 
set  up  pressures  and  tensions  within 
the  wood,  and  I must  pay  attention  or 
risk  binding  the  saw. 

Wood  must  be  split  to  get  it  into 
burnable  chunks,  and  to  allow  it  to 
dry;  green  wood  is  full  of  water  which 
a fire  must  boil  off  before  it  can  con- 
sume the  wood  itself.  Splitting  is 
probably  the  least  popular  task  among 
stove  owners,  and  many  gravitate 
toward  various  mechanical  splitters.  I 
prefer  a maul  (an  axe  with  a fat 
head),  or,  for  especially  tough  billets, 
a heavy  sledge  and  steel  wedges. 

To  split  wood,  one  must  read  the 
grain,  taking  into  account  cracks  and 
knots,  driving  the  maul  to  counter  the 
way  nature  and  circumstance  bound 
the  tree  together.  Some  woods  yield 
easily:  red  and  chestnut  oak,  red 
maple,  ash,  sassafras,  pine.  A white 
oak’s  interlacing  fibers  often  put  up  a 
good  fight.  Apple,  elm,  and  beech  are 
even  more  obstinate.  If  the  gods  had 
really  wanted  to  punish  Sisyphus, 
they’d  have  handed  him  a maul  and 
pointed  toward  a pile  of  black  gum 
logs. 

Load  of  Mockernut 

My  father  bought  a stove  last  fall. 
To  let  him  practice  splitting,  I hauled 
a load  of  mockernut  hickory  that  had 
been  down  for  a year.  All  the  other 
hickory  I’ve  encountered  has  split 
easily,  but  his  rebounded  his  maul 
with  every  stroke.  I brought  some  oak 
and  showed  Father  how  easy  splitting 
could  be.  He  agreed,  but  refused  to 
take  the  maul  again.  It  was  weeks 
before  I could  coax  him  back  to  work. 
His  reluctance  may  have  stemmed 
from  shrewdness;  as  I recall,  I split 
most  of  his  wood  that  year. 

After  it  is  split,  wood  must  be  aged. 
It  should  be  stacked  off  the  ground 
and  out  of  the  weather  to  dry.  I as- 
semble my  woodpiles  like  Herr  Pfister 
did  his.  At  each  end  of  the  stack  and 
at  strategic  points  throughout,  I build 
supporting  pillars — four  sticks  laid 
parallel  to  the  long  dimension  of  the 
pile,  on  top  of  them  four  pieces  at 
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right  angles,  then  four  parallel,  and  so 
on — as  high  as  the  stack  is  tall.  I fill  in 
between  the  pillars,  listening  to  the 
satisfying  plink  as  each  stick  falls  into 
place.  Finally,  I take  my  maul  and 
tap  the  fronts  of  protruding  sticks  so 
the  pile  presents  an  even  face. 

Neighbors  prefer  other  stacking 
styles.  I see  phalanxes  of  cordwood, 
battlements  of  billets,  beehives  of  in- 
terlaced logs,  running  fences  of 
quarter-split  sticks.  Probably  the  most 
popular  storage  mode  is  the  modified 
jumble. 

Now  for  a few  admissions.  I do  not 
like  cutting  wood  in  the  summer, 
when  punkies,  deerflies,  and  mos- 
quitoes abound,  and  when  every  root 
looks  like  a snake.  I do  not  like  haul- 
ing logs  from  the  woodpile  in  a 
January  gale.  I do  not  like  carting 
away  ashes,  scratching  soot  out  of  my 
stovepipe,  or  sweeping  up  dirt,  bark, 
and  desiccated  spiders  carried  in  with 
the  fuel.  These  I suffer  for  the  sake  of 
the  spectacularly  soothing  heat. 

A friend  who  applauds  low  technol- 
ogy heats  his  shop  with  a stove  fash- 
ioned from  a 30-gallon  drum.  In  the 
morning,  he  tosses  in  corncobs  and 
used  motor  oil,  igniting  a furnace-like 
blaze  in  a matter  of  seconds.  My  fires 
take  more  time.  A handful  of  white 
oak  shavings  (the  gift  of  a basket- 
maker)  gets  the  draft  moving  and  fills 
the  room  with  a clean  scent.  Sassafras 
sticks  provide  a burst  of  flame.  Long- 
lasting  oak  or  hickory,  or  sweet- 
smelling apple,  keep  the  stove  piping 
all  day  long. 

Stoves  are  especially  good  for  dry- 
ing— wool  socks,  the  cuffs  of  hunting 
trousers,  and  dogs,  which  seem  to 
spend  their  winters  in  orbit,  extended 
or  close,  around  hot  cast  iron.  Wood- 
burning  an  onerous  retrenchment? 
Just  ask  a beagle. 

Heating  with  wood  is  catching  on 
in  a big  way.  One  survey  estimates 
that  the  number  of  wood  stoves  in  the 
country  jumped  from  one  million  in 
1974  to  five  million  in  1978.  I haven't 
seen  any  new  figures,  but  judging 
from  the  stove  ads  plastered  through 
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so  many  magazines,  sales  remain 
brisk. 

The  other  evening,  sitting  by  my 
stove,  I read  these  lines  penned  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1744:  “In  these 
northern  colonies  the  inhabitants  keep 
fires  to  sit  by  generally  seven  months 
of  the  year;  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  end  of  April; 
and,  in  some  winters,  near  eight 
months,  by  taking  in  parts  of  Septem- 
ber and  May. 

“Wood,  our  common  fuel,  which 
within  these  hundred  years  might  be 
had  at  every  man’s  door,  must  now  be 
fetched  near  one  hundred  miles  to 
some  towns,  and  makes  a very  con- 
siderable article  in  the  expense  of 
families.” 

Students  of  woodburning  have 
wondered  if  20th-century  Americans 
have  enough  wood  to  heat  their  homes 
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without  denuding  the  land.  No  need 
to  present  their  calculations;  most 
agree  that  firewood  cutting  will  not 
harm  our  forests.  Selective  cutting, 
removing  substandard  trees  and  shift- 
ing growth  to  the  more  economically 
important  individuals,  should  actu- 
ally improve  our  forests. 

Still,  three  years  ago  it  was  a far 
simpler  matter  to  buy  a permit,  drive 
onto  forested  public  land,  and  cut 
fallen  trees  within  spitting  distance  of 
the  road.  Now  a woodcutter  may  have 
to  haul  his  fuel  a hundred  yards,  or 
find  a landowner  willing  to  part  with 
trees.  More  and  more  people  aren’t 
bothering  to  ask — they’re  known  as 
“wood  pirates”  in  this  district,  and 
they  pilfer  woodpiles  as  well.  One 
periodically  hears  rumors  (unsubstan- 
tiated) of  a quarter-stick  of  dynamite, 
secreted  in  a log,  putting  a pirate  out 
of  business. 

Careless 

Careless  woodcutters  are  treading 
on  other  toes,  too,  according  to  a 
newspaper  letter  from  an  irate  hiker. 
“Fuel  wood  collectors  are  cutting  all 
blazed  trees,  alive  or  dead,  on  or  near 
roads.  Doubly  blazed  trees  warning  of 
a turn  in  the  trail  are  the  first  to  go. 
Without  them  a hiker  may  continue 
far  past  the  intended  turnoff.  Accord- 
ing to  a person  apprehended  in  the  act 
of  felling  a blazed  tree,  the  fuel  wood 
collectors  believe  these  trees  have 
been  marked  for  them  to  cut!” 

In  Franklin’s  day,  the  colonists 
burned  their  logs  in  open  fireplaces — 
a practice  that  consumed  huge 
amounts  of  fuel  while  squandering 
most  of  the  heat  up  the  chimney.  The 


Franklin  passage  prefaced  a descrip- 
tion of  his  wood- miserly  Pennsyl- 
vanian Fire-Place,  a forerunner  of  to- 
day’s stoves.  The  invention  featured 
sealed  joints  and  a rear-wall  baffle 
that  limited  oxygen  to  the  fire,  slow- 
ing its  rate  of  burning  while  radiating 
increased  heat  to  the  living  quarters. 

Twentieth-century  stoves  are  even 
more  efficient.  Virtually  airtight, 
they  can  be  dampered  down  to  let  a 
fire  leak  heat  all  night.  A physicist 
recently  estimated  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a modern  airtight  stove  and  a 
chainsaw  reduces  the  labor  of  heating 
with  wood  to  less  than  one-twelfth  of 
what  it  was  in  the  colonial  era. 

Several  friends  fell  and  buck  their 
trees  using  crosscut  saws  (“two- person 
saws,”  I have  been  asked  to  call 
them).  Not  a true  anti- technologist,  I 
wouldn’t  dream  of  mothballing  my 
chainsaw,  let  alone  dismantling  the 
shower  or  carting  my  refrigerator  to 
the  dump.  On  the  other  hand,  I’m  not 
enamored  of  the  “technological  fix,” 
the  notion  that  increasingly  com- 
plicated mechanical  solutions  can 
take  care  of  all  our  problems.  Please 
keep  your  $5000  heat  pump;  I'll  take 
mine  in  cast  iron,  basic  black. 

Heating  a house  with  wood — wood 
that  I cut,  transported,  split,  stacked, 
carried  inside,  burned,  and  removed 
as  ashes — helps  connect  me  to  the 
earth.  I am  reminded  that  heat  does 
not  come  from  an  oil  furnace  any 
more  than  meat  from  a supermarket 
or  clothing  from  a store. 

Burning  wood  has  taught  me  les- 
sons. I’ve  learned  to  build  a fire,  mix- 
ing hardwood  and  softwood,  seasoned 
and  green,  adding  just  the  right 
amount  of  air  to  get  a long,  steady 
burn.  How  trees  grow,  and  how  out- 
side agents  breach  their  defenses  and 
ultimately  destroy  them.  Which 
woods  split  easiest,  dry  quickest,  burn 
hottest.  Best  of  all,  I’ve  learned  how 
wood  heat  gets  inside  and  warms  your 
very  soul. 
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A LENSATIC  COMPASS  provides  many  features,  including  a sighting  appa- 
ratus for  maintaining  a straight  course  once  a heading  is  established. 


Taking  a Compass  Course 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THERE  ARE  probably  few  experi- 
ences more  frightening  than  the 
final  realization  that  you  are  in  un- 
familiar territory.  And,  lost! 

In  the  old  Army  Air  Corps  there 
was  an  expression,  “A  good  pilot  is 
never  lost — just  uncertain  of  his  posi- 
tion.” I was  so  uncertain  of  my  posi- 
tion on  my  first  night  cross-country 
flight  over  Arkansas  that  my  projected 
speed  record  for  the  triangular  course 
converted  into,  “You  had  fifteen 
minutes  of  gas  left  in  that  airplane, 
Mister.”  It  was  probably  a new  record 
for  something  or  other,  but  certainly 
not  speed. 

Some  years  later  I suffered  a similar 
experience  on  the  ground  while  deer 
hunting  during  a snowstorm  in  more 
or  less  familiar  country  about  twenty 
miles  from  home  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
both  instances  there  was  a need  to 


fight  back  growing  panic.  In  the  first 
there  was  a morbid  implication  in 
failure  to  find  my  way;  in  the  second, 
absolutely  none.  Yet  the  feeling  was 
similar.  It  is  one  that  can  lead  you  out 
of  relative  safety  into  real  danger. 

My  first  problem  could  be  traced  to 
an  imperfect  crayon  copy  of  a flight 
heading  caused  by  somebody  carving 
his  initials  on  the  old  school  desk  I 
used  while  laying  out  my  course.  The 
second  was  simply  the  onset  of  unex- 
pected snow  that  obliterated  familiar 
landmarks  and  eliminated  the  sun  as  a 
check  for  position.  In  one  incident, 
improper  feed  of  information  into  a 
compass;  in  the  other,  lack  of  a com- 
pass. 

Psychologists  may  have  a word  for 
this  welling  fear  that  follows  when  a 
person  suddenly  discovers,  or  finally 
admits,  that  he  is  lost.  But  for  a 
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hunter,  unless  sick  or  hurt,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  need  to  get  overly  excited, 
let  alone  permit  panic  to  take  over. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  you  have  a 
compass  and  know  how  to  use  it. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  think 
you  have  an  infallible  sense  of  direc- 
tion, I suggest  that  you  prove  it  to 
yourself  before  hunting  where  you 
might  become  uncertain  of  your  posi- 
tion. Have  yourself  blindfolded, 
turned  around  a few  times,  and  then 
point  a finger  to  the  north.  Unless  that 
finger  is  within  a few  degrees  of  north 
consistently,  you  have  no  more  sense 
of  direction  than  I do — or  anybody 
else. 

Woods  Wise 

Those  who  appear  able  to  find  their 
way  where  others  become  lost  are 
woods  wise.  They  combine  common 
sense  with  a subconscious  ability  to 
keep  track  of  where  they  are  at  most 
times.  Yet  anyone  can  become  uncer- 
tain of  his  position  if  the  weather 
turns  sour  and  natural  means  of  ascer- 
taining position  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

Bow  hunters  who  wish  to  travel 
back  into  the  boondocks  to  avoid  the 
crowd  and  increase  their  chances  for 
success  have  a special  need  to  keep 
oriented.  Finding  one’s  way  out  of 
such  areas  can  be  complicated  by 
darkness  or  unexpected  storms.  Even 


so,  becoming  potentially  lost  is  only 
hazardous  in  winter  from  the  stand- 
point of  exposure.  It  can  be  risky  at 
any  time  if  headlong  panic  takes  over. 

Today  a considerable  number  of 
bow  hunters  travel  to  unfamiliar  parts 
of  their  own  state  in  addition  to  excur- 
sions to  other  states.  Even  if  it  does  no 
more  than  avoid  embarrassment,  a 
compass  is  handy  to  prevent  extra 
walking  to  a base  that  may  be  any- 
thing from  a vehicle  to  a regular  hunt- 
ing camp. 

If  an  animal  is  downed,  being  able 
to  take  a direct  route  back  to  base  has 
extra  advantages.  This  is  particularly 
true  on  warm  days.  An  average,  field- 
dressed  deer  is  a heavy  load  even  for 
someone  in  top  physical  condition.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  go  for  help,  it  is  best 
to  take  as  straight  a line  as  possible 
from  and  back  to  the  carcass.  It  can 
be  tough  to  do  it  without  a compass. 

Compasses  vary  in  sophistication 
from  a simple  dial  that  points  north  to 
those  which  provide  a means  to  main- 
tain a straight  line  over  unfamiliar 
terrain.  Which  fits  your  need  depends 
upon  the  type  of  territory  you  choose 
for  your  hunting  ground.  Open  woods 
and  areas  bounded  by  not-too-distant 
roads  provide  less  problem  than  thick 
brush  and  areas  of  wilderness  in 
which  you  might  circle  for  days  with- 
out finding  habitation  or  well-trav- 
eled roads. 
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OLD  ARMY  pocket  compass,  far  left,  still 
works  well  but  has  deceptive  direction 
needle.  Handy  ball  compass,  left,  is  useful 
for  simple  directions,  can  be  pinned  under 
pocket  flap  for  easy  reference.  Right,  a dime 
gives  comparative  size  of  Poly-Choke  com- 
pass which  can  be  recessed  into  the  riser  of 
a wooden  bow  (or  gun  stock)  with  the  tool  at 
right.  Note  tool  is  pulling  compass  needle 
toward  it;  readings  should  never  be  taken 
near  metal. 


Most  important  in  utilizing  a com- 
pass is  to  determine  what  direction 
you  wish  to  take.  Then,  with  the  com- 
pass held  or  laid  flat,  turn  it  until  the 
needle  points  to  the  north  mark  on  the 
dial.  That  is  the  360  degree  mark  from 
which  every  other  compass  direction 
is  calculated.  For  example,  if  360 
degrees  is  north,  half  of  that,  or  180 
degrees,  is  south  when  the  needle  is  on 
north.  It  holds  then  that  one-fourth  is 
90  degrees,  or  east,  and  270  degrees  is 
west.  These  are  the  four  major  direc- 
tions and  are  generally  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  here. 

But  as  any  advancing  Boy  Scout  can 
tell  you,  there  are  actually  sixteen 
general  divisions  of  direction,  each 
advancing  22  degrees,  30  minutes 
clockwise  from  magnetic  north  on  the 
compass.  It  goes  like  this:  north, 
north-northeast,  northeast,  east- 
northeast,  east,  east-southeast, 
southeast,  south-southeast,  south, 
south-southwest,  southwest,  west- 
southwest,  west,  west-northwest, 
northwest  and  north-northwest. 

Once  you  have  your  compass  ori- 
ented to  magnetic  north  (true  north  is 
usually  off  a few  degrees),  line  up  the 
direction  you  wish  to  take.  This  is 
your  outgoing  azimuth.  It  is  always 
calculated  and  shown  on  the  compass 
dial  as  so  many  degrees  clockwise 
from  north.  For  example,  if  the  direc- 
tion you  wish  to  take  is  exactly  north- 


east, you  will  be  heading  45  degrees  to 
the  right  of  north.  Your  return  azi- 
muth is  exactly  180  degrees  more,  or 
225  degrees  (southwest). 

More  advanced  compasses,  such  as 
the  Taylor  Lensatic  Compass,  have  a 
line  painted  on  a separately  rotating 
glass  over  the  compass  face.  By  turn- 
ing this  glass  until  the  line  points  to 
the  direction  you  are  taking,  you  can 
follow  a straight  course  as  long  as  you 
keep  the  line  on  that  direction.  It  is 
also  a good  idea  to  record  the  time  it 
takes  you  to  get  where  you  are  going. 
When  returning,  you  simply  move  the 
line  over  the  225  degree  mark.  Follow 
it  and  you  will  return  to  your  point  of 
departure  if  you  keep  the  line  and  225 
degrees  together.  The  compass  also 
has  a “sight”  to  fix  distant  objects  and 
helps  you  maintain  a straight  course. 

Right  or  Left 

Unless  you  take  a hunting  stand  and 
do  not  move,  you  will  likely  cover 
quite  a bit  of  territory  during  a day. 
In  that  event,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  whether  you  move  to  the  right 
or  left  of  your  original  direction.  For, 
when  you  return,  you  will  be  that  dis- 
tance to  one  side  or  the  other  of  your 
base.  Because  of  this,  it  is  well  to 
know  of  any  road  or  stream  that  runs 
by  your  base  so  that  you  can  follow  it 
to  your  destination  when  you  come 
onto  it  on  your  return  trip. 
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A BOWHUNTING  TRIP  into  unfamiliar  terri- 
tory calls  for  pre-planning  with  a topo  map 
and  knowledge  of  how  a compass  works. 
Preparation  eliminates  worry  and  can  save 
unnecessary  hiking. 

One  thing  is  quite  important.  If  you 
move  extensively  during  the  day,  you 
may  find  the  terrain  on  your  return 
trip  somewhat  different  than  that 
over  which  you  traveled  on  the  way 
out.  Believe  the  compass.  If  it  directs 
you  up  a hill  you  didn’t  know  was 
there,  follow  it. 

Quite  some  years  ago  my  wife,  a 
friend,  and  I went  to  the  top  of  a large 
mountain  to  hunt  for  deer.  Since  I 
had  already  filled  my  tag,  I carried  a 
single  shot  20-gauge  loaded  with  No. 
2s  in  the  event  I saw  a fox  (then  a legal 
procedure).  I had  given  my  wife  a 
compass  before  leaving  home  with  in- 
structions on  how  to  use  it.  Since  the 
thick  laurel  had  grown  considerably 
higher  than  I last  remembered,  I 
again  went  over  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass before  we  started  down  the 
mountain,  about  50  yards  apart,  with 
Eloise  in  the  center. 

Within  minutes  I lost  sight  of  her 
and  immediately  cut  her  way.  She 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  I even  fired 
the  shotgun  to  attract  her  attention. 
This  was  really  wild  country  and  I 
was  immediately  concerned.  Working 
my  way  down  the  mountain  for  over  a 
mile,  I kept  calling  without  success. 
At  the  bottom  I borrowed  a friend’s 


car  and  drove  up  the  steep  road  to  my 
vehicle,  hoping  to  find  her  there.  I 
didn’t.  Again  I went  about  a quarter- 
mile  through  the  woods  to  the  starting 
point  and  finally  ran  into  my  friend. 
He  hadn’t  seen  her,  and  together  we 
retraced  my  direction  down  the 
mountain  as  a blowing  snow  set  in. 
She  was  two  months  pregnant,  which 
increased  my  anxiety. 

This  time  we  walked  back  up  the 
mountain  and  found  her  in  our  car 
with  fresh  makeup  on  ready  to  go 
again!  If  I hadn’t  found  her  that  time 
I was  ready  to  call  an  airport  which  I 
co-managed  to  send  out  all  our  air- 
planes (five  of  them)  to  scour  the  area. 

In  a recap  of  the  situation,  it  turned 
out  that  my  woods- wise  friend  had 
become  confused  and  did  a turnabout 
on  top  of  the  mountain.  Eloise  had 
lost  sight  of  me  and  tried  to  follow 
him.  When  she  lost  him,  she  decided 
to  hunt  the  area,  but  she  came  upon 
some  bear  tracks  and  changed  plans. 
She  dutifully  got  out  the  compass, 
chose  her  direction  and  trudged  sev- 
eral miles  down  the  mountain  until 
she  hit  a road.  A bit  off  course,  but 
safe.  Twice  the  compass  led  her  up  or 
around  rock  ledges  that  made  her 
doubt  its  direction.  But  she  remem- 
bered my  admonition,  “If  you  have  to 
use  the  compass,  trust  it.” 

Old  Army  Job 

The  compass  she  used  in  that  epi- 
sode was  an  old  Army  job  similar  to  a 
pocket  watch  and  intended  for  carry- 
ing in  the  same  manner.  It  was  entirely 
adequate  for  the  purpose  since  any 
navigation  problems  on  that  trip 
would  involve  going  but  one  direction. 
But  these  brass-cased  compasses  have 
a needle  that  requires  a close  look  to 
determine  which  end  is  magnetized. 
Choosing  the  wrong  end  could  direct 
you  in  the  exact  opposite  direction 
than  you  wish  to  go. 

Actually,  any  reliable  compass  is 
sufficient  for  average  use  in  areas 
where  the  individual  has  hunted  for 
years.  In  most  Pennsylvania  wood- 
lands it  is  a convenience  rather  than  a 
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necessity.  It  can  simply  save  time  in 
the  event  that  conventional  means  of 
orienting  oneself  are  temporarily  blot- 
ted out  by  weather  or  darkness  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  In  most  cases, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  determine  one 
direction  to  get  out  of  trouble. 

But  when  going  into  a strange  hunt- 
ing area  where  roads  are  few  or  non- 
existent for  literally  miles,  one  of  the 
more  sophisticated  compasses  is  in 
order.  The  important  point  in  use  of  a 
compass  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
understand  the  information  provided. 
Then  a proper  direction  can  be  chosen 
to  bring  you  out  with  a minimum  of 
effort.  The  way  to  maintain  direction 
is  to  pick  an  object  such  as  a large  tree 
on  your  compass  bearing  in  the  dis- 
tance and  then  travel  to  it  before 
again  taking  a new  reading. 

One  caution  to  observe  when  taking 
a reading  from  any  compass  is  to  be 
certain  there  is  no  metal  object  near 
which  can  affect  the  needle.  Even  a 
hunting  knife  can  cause  the  needle  to 
swing  off  magnetic  north.  A stump  or 
a flat  rock  makes  a good  platform  on 


which  to  lay  a compass  to  get  a true 
reading.  Be  sure  that  the  needle 
swings  freely.  If  the  compass  is  held  at 
an  angle,  the  needle  may  bind  or  drag 
and  give  false  information. 

Compasses  originally  had  little  use 
on  land  but  were  invaluable  in  water 
travel.  Their  first  use  was  simply  to 
check  the  direction  of  the  wind  when 
weather  prevented  sight  of  heavenly 
bodies  for  celestial  navigation.  The 
Chinese,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
use  a magnetic  compass  at  sea,  about 
AD  1100. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  a bit  of 
iron  touched  by  magnetite,  or  lode- 
stone,  would  align  itself  north  and 
south,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  at- 
tracted by  the  North  Star.  Even  then 
it  became  known  that  compasses  vary 
from  true  north  to  some  degree, 
depending  upon  where  they  are  used 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  whether  you  are  using  it  just  to 
save  time  or  possibly  save  your  life,  a 
compass  is  invaluable  if  the  need 
arises. 


GOV.  DICK  THORNBURGH  dis- 
plays his  1981  hunting  license 
— number  1A- presented  by 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordi- 
nator Jim  Filkosky  during  a 
meeting  at  the  Capitol. 

PGC  photo  by  Bob  Haines 
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LEWIS  TAKES  advantage  of  a long,  full  choke  barrel  for  pass  shooting  on  doves.  Here  he 
uses  a Remington  M1100  12-gauge  autoloader. 


Know  Your  Shotgun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I SAW  A FLASH  of  the  rabbit  75 
yards  out  in  the  woods  as  the 
sounds  of  my  beagle  grew  closer.  I 
wasn’t  sure  if  it  would  pass  on  my  left, 
which  would  give  me  a wide  open 
shot,  or  on  the  right,  which  would  be 
in  dense  brush  and  also  against  my 
normal  right-to-left  swing. 

All  was  quiet  for  nearly  a minute, 
but  the  excited  yelps  of  the  dog  told 
me  the  chase  was  on.  I was  so  certain 
the  shot  would  be  on  the  right  that  I 
made  a full  quarter-turn  with  the  gun 
in  a shooting  position.  But  a glance 
over  my  left  shoulder  told  me  in  a 
hurry  I had  made  the  wrong  decision; 
the  rabbit  was  racing  through  an 
opening  a hundred  feet  wide. 

Spinning  around,  I swung  the  muz- 
zle past  the  briar  dweller  and  cut 


loose,  tearing  up  leaves  and  twigs  too 
far  in  front.  I let  the  second  shot  fly  as 
the  speeding  rabbit  zoomed  over  a 
log.  I guess  I could  say  I hit  it  in  the 
same  place. 

I stood  there  admiring  a very  ex- 
pensive over/under  12-gauge  that 
would  have  lifted  the  heart  of  any 
small  game  hunter,  but  I knew  that 
without  a lot  of  alterations  it  would 
never  fit  my  requirements  for  a rabbit 
gun.  I have  suspicions  I shot  high,  for 
the  gun  had  a very  high  Monte  Carlo 
stock,  but  I was  aware  of  the  high 
comb  problem  and  should  have  com- 
pensated for  it. 

I don’t  want  to  sound  like  I'm 
downgrading  a fine  shotgun  because  I 
missed  two  easy  shots  with  it.  I’m  sure 
in  the  hands  of  a good  many  shooters 
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the  rabbit  would  have  been  in  the  pot, 
but  I think  the  episode  does  show  to 
some  extent  that  the  shotgun  which  is 
not  exactly  right  for  a given  hunter 
will  never  allow  him  to  reach  his  full 
potential.  I’m  not  banking  this  think- 
ing on  just  this  one  occurrence.  Truth 
is,  I used  that  over/ under  for  a two- 
year  period  and  never  had  much  suc- 
cess with  it. 

I’ve  been  a small  game  hunter  for 
nearly  five  decades,  and  writing  this 
column  for  nearly  seventeen  years  has 
brought  me  hundreds  of  letters  about 
shotguns  and  small  game  shooting. 
Down  through  all  these  years,  there 
has  been  one  consistent  question: 
What  is  the  best  gauge?  In  almost 
every  situation  I’ve  been  confronted 
with,  this  question  has  come  up.  After 
all  the  articles  in  gun  mags  about  shot- 
guns, the  hunter  still  searches  for  an 
answer. 

From  a gunwriter’s  point  of  view, 
it’s  a tough  question  to  answer.  When 
we  come  right  down  to  the  bare  facts, 
there  isn’t  a single  answer.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  no  one  could  go 
wrong  by  settling  for  a 12-gauge.  Not 
that  it  shoots  any  faster  or  farther.  But 
generally  speaking,  it  carries  more 
shot  than  the  smaller  gauges,  and  this 
gives  denser  patterns.  However,  it 
nofmally  produces  more  recoil  which 
many  hunters,  including  myself,  find 
unpleasant.  I could  go  on  and  on  giv- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  the  famous 
gauge,  but  I think  I’ve  made  a point. 
The  obvious  might  not  be  the  wisest 
choice. 

Going  to  the  other  extreme,  espe- 
cially for  young  hunters  or  the  distaff 
side  of  the  family,  is  not  always  best. 
The  little  410  bore  can  be  deadly  at 
close  ranges  in  the  hands  of  a fine 


SOME  MAGNUM  SHELLS  intended  for  ultra- 
long-range  waterfowl  shooting  use  a granu- 
lated plastic  buffer  among  the  pellets  for 
improved  patterns  and  killing  power  at 
maximum  distances. 

shot,  but  its  lack  of  pattern  density 
turns  me  off.  Worse  yet,  a good  many 
410  users  stick  with  heavy  shot  like  4s 
and  5s,  which  thin  the  pattern  a great 
deal  more.  This  factor  alone  contrib- 
utes to  many  misses  with  the  410  bore. 

Although  a feeling  prevails  that  the 
bigger  the  shell  the  better  off  the 
hunter  is,  that  is  not  always  true.  All 
shotshells  within  a given  category 
(field  loads.  Magnums  or  whatever) 
are  loaded  to  essentially  the  same 
velocity.  When  velocity  is  the  same 
and  shot  size  is  the  same,  energy  of  a 
given  shot  pellet  has  to  be  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  it  comes  out  of  a 
410  or  a 12  gauge.  Any  difference  in 
killing  power  between  gauges  is  due  to 
the  different  amounts  of  shot  in  the 
different  bores.  A lVi-oz.  load  in  a 
12-gauge  is  more  “powerful”  than  a 
7/8-oz.  load  in  a 20  because,  from  the 
same  choke  constriction  in  each,  the 
heavier  charge  delivers  more  pellets 
into  the  target.  This  becomes  signifi- 
cant only  at  the  longer  ranges;  up  to 
40  yards  or  so,  adequate  killing  power 
can  easily  be  obtained  in  a 20  or  16 
gauge,  with  less  weight  and  recoil 
than  the  12  gauge,  so  quite  often  a 
smaller  bore  will  serve  better  than  the 
12  gauge. 
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In  the  gaslight  era,  firepower  and 
long-range  shotgunning  were  in 
vogue.  A 1901  gun  catalog  boasts  the 
Spencer  12-gauge  repeating  shotgun 
has  a 32-inch  barrel  and  can  be  fired 
six  times  in  three  seconds.  The  1898 
Marlin  pump  was  another  six-shooter 
that  guaranteed  a pattern  of  325  No.  8 
pellets  in  a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards, 
using  a l!4-oz.  load.  The  old  1903  ad 
ended  by  saying  the  regular  gun  is  a 
30-inch,  full-choke  12-gauge,  and 
that’s  what  would  be  shipped  unless  a 
shorter  barrel  was  ordered. 

Back  then,  this  sounded  impressive. 
The  nation  was  just  emerging  from 
nearly  a hundred  years  of  settling  the 
West,  fighting  the  Civil  War,  and 
establishing  a network  of  rail  lines 
throughout  the  nation.  None  of  these 
was  easy,  and  it’s  fair  to  say  firepower 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
moulding  of  our  country.  From  In- 
dian fights  to  predators,  many  of  our 
forefathers  stayed  alive  because  many 


PUMP  GUNS  have  long  been  favored  by 
many  upland  and  waterfowl  hunters.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  they’re  as  fast  as  an 
autoloader,  and  some  users  think  that  work- 
ing the  action  has  a steadying  influence  on 
the  shooter. 


rifles  held  seven  to  nine  shots. 

For  instance,  the  56-56  Spencer 
came  into  being  around  1860.  It  held 
seven  shots  and  was  a lever  action  out- 
fit. The  shells  were  loaded  through  a 
trap  in  the  buttplate.  It  could  be  fired 
at  the  rate  of  seven  shots  in  twelve 
seconds.  The  Confederates  claimed 
the  Yankees  loaded  it  on  Sunday  and 
shot  all  week.  It’s  possible  the  56-56 
Spencer  turned  back  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Gettysburg. 

Wild  Tales  Linger 

Myths  and  wild  tales  linger  for  dec- 
ades, and  even  after  World  War  I,  the 
demand  was  for  guns  that  held  a lot  of 
ammunition.  However,  hunting  rab- 
bits or  grouse  has  little  correlation 
with  fighting  wars.  Having  a shotgun 
that  fires  six  shots  in  three  seconds  is 
like  having  a car  that  will  do  150  miles 
an  hour.  It  means  nothing  to  the 
average  driver. 

It’s  more  important  to  understand 
the  shotgun  and  how  it  functions. 
First,  the  shotgun’s  most  important 
part  is  the  barrel.  While  it  may  look 
like  a simple  thin  round  tube  with  a 
hole  through  it,  it  is  far  more  com- 
plex. Going  inside  shows  there  is  a 
shell  head  cut  for  the  rim  of  the  shell, 
a chamber,  a tapered  forcing  cone, 
the  bore  itself,  and  some  degree  of 
choke. 

Without  getting  involved  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  barrel,  it’s 
within  reason  to  state  the  average 
hunter  is  mostly  concerned  with  just 
one  of  these  ingredients,  the  choke. 
For  some  reason,  choke  is  still  mystify- 
ing today.  No  one  knows  for  certain 
who  came  up  with  the  idea  that  some 
constriction  at  the  end  of  the  barrel 
would  make  the  scattergun  more 
effective.  Many  writers  credit  Fred 
Kimble,  an  early  market  hunter  in 
Illinois,  for  discovering  choke.  At  this 
stage  in  the  game,  it  is  not  important 
who  discovered  it,  but  how  much 
should  be  used. 

There  are  a number  of  types  of 
choke  running  from  swaged  to  cone, 
and  from  the  hunter’s  viewpoint, 
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there  isn’t  much  difference.  There’s 
no  point  in  getting  involved  in  the 
various  types  of  choke  and  how  they 
are  made.  Behind  the  whole  thing  is  a 
clear,  simple  fact:  Choke  is  needed  to 
hold  the  shot  charge  together  over  a 
longer  distance  than  a true  cylinder 
bore  will  do.  A tight  choke  serves 
admirably  if  all  shots  are  taken  at  long 
ranges.  My  question  has  always  been, 
“What  about  the  hunter  who  seldom 
shoots  beyond  30  yards?”  How  much 
choke  is  needed  for  this  type  of  shoot- 
ing? 

I must  admit  I was  something  of  a 
full-choke-long-range  buff  during  my 
early  hunting  years.  I fell  in  with  the 
crowd.  I stuck  with  a 20- gauge,  but  I 
made  sure  I had  Peters  High  Velocity 
No.  5 shot  in  the  full  choke  barrel.  It 
wasn’t  until  I began  range  testing 
shotguns  and  firing  hundreds  of  shots 
on  a metal  patterning  board  that  I 
finally  saw  the  light  of  day.  Under 
some  circumstances  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  having  a lot  of  choke  in  a 
barrel,  but  it  wasn’t  good  for  me  since 
I didn’t  need  it.  My  hunting  was  done 
where  long  shots  didn’t  stretch  to  35 
yards. 

I will  also  admit  I had  plenty  of 
doubts  about  going  to  improved  cyl- 
inder. It  took  a lot  of  shooting  at  20  to 
35  yards  to  convince  me  I would  score 
more  in  the  field  with  less  choke  in  the 
barrel.  When  I made  the  decision,  I 
never  looked  back.  I use  26-inch  bar- 
rels with  no  more  than  modified  chok- 
ing but  I prefer  IC  when  I head  out  for 
rabbits  or  grouse.  My  score  has  gone 
up,  and  it’s  not  because  my  shooting 
improved  to  any  great  degree. 

Full  in  Spotlight 

Tradition  is  hard  to  break,  and  for 
decades  the  long  full  choke  barrel  has 
held  the  spotlight.  The  theory  that 
tight  patterns  make  clean  kills  may 
have  some  merit,  but  tight  patterns 
also  require  centering  the  target  in  a 
comparatively  small  area.  At  ranges 
under  30  yards,  this  is  difficult  to  do, 
and,  in  many  cases,  if  done,  com- 
pletely destroys  the  meat. 


A practical  view  of  choke  should  be 
taken.  Why  use  a barrel  designed  for 
long  range  shooting  when  more  than 
half  of  all  shooting  done  will  be  under 
30  yards?  It’s  defeating  the  purpose. 
The  shotgun  is  really  a scattergun.  It’s 
not  meant  to  be  aimed  like  a rifle. 
There  is  room  for  error.  Mostly,  shot- 
gun shooting  is  fast,  and  there  isn’t  a 
lot  of  time  for  developing  a sight  pic- 
ture. I like  to  refer  to  it  as  “reflex” 
shooting.  Properly  done,  the  shotgun 
comes  to  the  shoulder  in  one  fluid 
motion  and  is  fired  immediately. 

The  shotgun  doesn’t  have  a sophis- 
ticated sighting  arrangement  compar- 
able to  the  rifle’s.  This  indicates  the 
shotgun . is  not  to  be  aimed  but 
pointed.  The  hunter  does  not  have  to 
be  “dead  on,”  so  to  speak.  Swinging  a 
shotgun  through  a moving  target  and 
firing  at  the  right  instant  is  to  some 
extent  a matter  of  guesswork,  but  a 
foot  or  more  of  error  will  still  put  the 
target  in  the  pattern.  Naturally,  the 
wider  the  pattern,  the  higher  the 
possibility  will  be  of  a hit. 

If  the  shotgun  is  to  be  used  this 


DON  LEWIS  and  Bob  Pick  like  doubles  for 
the  uplands,  in  either  over  -under  or  side-by- 
side  configuration.  Short  barrels  make 
them  handy  in  brush  and  they  give  an  imme- 
diate choice  of  chokes. 
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SIDE-BY-SIDE  fanciers  point  out  that  this 
design  is  quicker  than  an  O-U  to  reload 
because  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  opened  as  far. 
Most  O-U  fans  claim  this  is  nit-picking  of 
the  worst  sort. 

way,  it’s  imperative  for  the  hunter 
and  his  gun  to  be  mated.  In  other 
words,  the  gun  has  to  fit,  and  the 
word  fit  in  shotgun  terminology  is 
ambiguous  to  say  the  least.  Hundreds 
of  articles  have  been  cranked  out  by 
shotgun  experts  on  this  complex  sub- 
ject, but  unfortunately,  most  hunters 
still  use  shotguns  that  do  not  fit  them 
physically. 

I won’t  get  involved  in  the  technical 
ramifications  of  fitting  the  shotgun  to 
the  hunter,  but  here  are  several  sug- 
gestions that  could  help.  First  and 
foremost,  keep  stock  length  below  14 
inches  unless  you  are  very  tall  and 
long-armed.  I sincerely  believe  that 
ninety  hunters  out  of  a hundred  are 
using  shotguns  that  are  too  long  in  the 
stock.  Removing  just  one-half  inch 
can  make  a difference  in  the  field.  I 
usually  cut  my  stocks  to  13V2  inches, 
but  on  one  grouse  outfit  I dropped 
down  to  133/8  inches. 

Secondly,  although  the  high  comb 
stock  is  very  much  in  vogue  today,  it’s 
questionable  if  it  serves  any  real  pur- 


pose on  the  hunting  gun.  I feel  the 
hunter  should  see  directly  down  the 
barrel  when  the  gun  hits  the  shoulder. 
High  comb  outfits  throw  the  shot 
charge  high — fine  for  rising  targets 
but  otherwise  a handicap.  I’m  not 
looking  for  alibis,  but  this  was  the 
type  of  stock  I used  on  the  shots  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Weight  is  also  an  important  factor, 
but  just  going  for  a super-light  scatter- 
gun  may  not  be  the  answer.  There 
should  be  some  heft  and  feel.  A fast 
gun  is  not  necessarily  a light  gun. 
Weight  helps  in  smoothing  out  the 
swing.  In  fact,  some  claybird  shooters 
add  weight  toward  the  front  of  the 
gun  for  this  very  reason. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a matter  of 
judgement:  Is  the  stock  short  enough 
to  allow  the  gun  to  flow  to  the 
shoulder  when  a heavy  jacket  is  worn? 
Does  the  eye  see  parallel  with  the  top 
of  the  barrel  when  the  check  is  resting 
firmly  on  the  comb  of  the  stock?  I 
could  go  on  and  on  with  butt  pitch, 
comb  thickness,  and  other  complica- 
tions, but  the  hunter  who  carries  a 
shotgun  meeting  the  two  require- 
ments I mentioned  will  have  a good 
ratio  of  success. 

Recoil  a Vital  Part 

Shell  size  is  another  individual  mat- 
ter. I’ve  explained  the  12-gauge  is  not 
always  the  answer.  Recoil  plays  a 
vital  part  in  good  shooting,  and  when 
a shooter  is  battered  and  bruised  by 
heavy  recoil,  his  score  will  drop  con- 
siderably. I’ve  actually  hunted  with 
fellows  who  complained  about  how 
hard  their  guns  kicked.  Mentally,  the 
gun  had  them  licked,  and  their  shoot- 
ing showed  it.  Still,  they  hung  onto 
the  outfit,  thinking  they  needed  maxi- 
mum range. 

The  old  16-gauge  is  now  moribund. 
I doubt  if  any  American  gun  manu- 
facturer chambers  for  this  shell,  and 
that  is  a loss  to  the  small  game  hunter. 
The  eyes  of  today’s  shotgunners  are 
glued  on  the  powerful  12  and  the 
3-inch  20,  but  with  my  little  Lee  Load 
All  press  I can  crank  out  16-gauge 
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loads  on  par  with  both.  With  the  16,  I 
can  easily  equal  the  3-inch  20  and  I 
can  come  very  close  to  duplicating  the 
2%-inch  12. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  given  up  the 
ideal  hunting  shell,  and  I’m  nearly 
convinced  there  is  less  recoil  in  a well 
balanced  16-gauge  than  in  the  Mag- 
num 20  or  regular  12-gauge.  I’m  also 
convinced  the  16-gauge  would  be  the 
best  choice  for  many  hunters  who  are 
now  having  problems  with  the  12- 
gauge.  Unfortunately,  when  some  of 
these  hunters  do  drop  to  the  smaller 
20-gauge,  they  always  go  for  the 
3-inch  shell.  Still  inundated  with  the 
belief  that  power  spells  success,  they 
really  haven’t  gained  a thing.  Right 
there  is  where  the  old  16-gauge 
23/i-inch  shell  in  a neat  double  barrel 
would  settle  the  dust  in  a hurry. 

It’s  evident  by  now  that  I’m  not 
power-struck.  I try  to  have  a practical 
approach.  The  muzzle  velocity  of  a 
shotgun  charge  runs  from  around 
1100  to  1300  feet  per  second.  At  nor- 
mal small  game  shooting  distances  of 
less  than  35  yards,  high  velocity  is  not 
a factor.  Most  times  the  hunter  is  bet- 
ter off  with  a standard  velocity  shell 
carrying  smaller  shot.  Recoil  is  down, 
there  is  no  loss  of  power,  and  the  pat- 
tern is  thicker.  Hence,  an  aiming 


error  of  a few  inches  won’t  make 
much  difference  because  the  pattern  is 
dense  all  over.  This  is  one  point  many 
hunters  won’t  accept  as  they  believe  it 
takes  large  shot  to  make  clean  kills. 

A fine  old  friend  who  has  gone  on  to 
better  hunting  grounds  wouldn’t  use 
anything  smaller  than  No.  4 shot  since 
he  didn’t  want  the  meat  riddled  with 
pinhead-size  shot.  He  was  a super 
shot,  and  this  worked  for  him.  How- 
ever, most  of  us  fail  to  make  his  cate- 
gory and  should  stick  with  the  smaller 
shot  to  make  clean  kills.  Removing  a 
few  extra  pellets  during  the  cleaning 
process  is  not  that  much  of  a problem. 

This  article  is  intended  to  be  a 
simple,  practical  approach  to  select- 
ing a shotgun  for  small  game  hunting. 
It’s  the  end  result  of  many  years  of 
hunting  and  range  testing.  There  are 
few  hidden  secrets  in  field  shooting. 
Basically,  success  in  small  game  shoot- 
ing comes  from  the  hunter  and  his 
shotgun  being  compatible.  It’s  not  the 
gauge,  action,  or  length  of  barrel  that 
counts.  It’s  the  blending  of  the  hunter 
with  the  gun  being  used.  From  what 
I’ve  learned  over  nearly  50  years  of 
small  game  hunting,  I have  no  qualms 
in  saying  success  comes  when  you 
know  your  shotgun.  It’s  as  simple  as 
that. 


Seeks  ih  Sm $ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Pistolsmithing,  the  Art  and  Science  of  Handgun  Gunsmithing,  by  Jack  Mitch- 
ell, DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  288  pp.,  paperbound, 
$8.95.  How-to-do-it  advice  ranging  from  the  basics  to  fairly  sophisticated  levels. 
Discusses  tools,  the  theory  of  handgun  mechanisms,  spring  making,  tempering, 
rebuilding. 

Sportsman’s  Book  of  U.S.  Records,  1981  Edition,  by  Joseph  Glogan,  New  York 
Hunting  & Fishing  Guide,  45  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604, 128  pp.,  paperbound, 
$2.50.  Lists  record  fish  and  game  by  state  (gun  and  archery),  U.S.  records,  and 
numerous  records  related  to  outdoor  activities  such  as  shooting. 

Gun  Trader’s  Guide,  9th  ed.,  by  Paul  Wahl,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta 
Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  391  pp.,  paperbound,  $9.95.  Almost  4000 
listings  and  2000-plus  illustrations  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns  from  around 
the  world.  Uses  NRA  evaluation  standards.  A perennial,  respected  reference. 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


Over  46  percent  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  National  Future  Farmer,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  reported  that  their  land  was 
posted  and  the  primary  reason  for 
posting  was  unpleasant  experiences 
caused  by  hunters.  When  asked  what  it 
would  take  for  them  to  open  their  land 
to  hunting,  the  respondents  answered: 
hunting  fee  (to  be  returned  if  no 
damage  is  done),  stricter  bag  limits, 
having  hunters  sign  a form  that  the 
landowner  is  not  responsible  for  injury, 
and  having  hunters  ask  permission. 


An  Agriculture  Department  report 
states  that  water  causes  1.9  billion 
tons  of  soil  to  be  lost  annually  from  our 
nations  cropland  and  that  one-fourth 
of  our  cropland  cannot  sustain  this 
loss  and  remain  productive  indefi- 
nitely. In  addition,  with  cropland  being 
converted  to  nonagricultural  uses  at  a 
rate  of  875,000  acres  per  year,  the 
nation’s  cropland  will  decrease  from 
today’s  413  million  acres  to  369  million 
by  the  year  2030. 


The  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  has  started  a witness  reward 
program,  CalTIP  (Californians  turn  in 
poachers)  to  reduce  fish  and  wildlife 
poaching.  An  estimated  75,000  deer 
are  taken  illegally  there  each  year, 
twice  the  legal  harvest,  and  dozens  of 
other  species  are  also  being  poached 
at  a time  when  many  are  just  beginning 
to  become  established  in  the  Golden 
State. 


Two  hundred  and  thirty  male  Kirt- 
land’s  warblers  were  found  on  their 
breeding  range  this  year.  Although  this 
is  down  from  the  242  males  found  last 
year,  biologists  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned as  the  total  number  of  Kirt- 
land’s  warblers  has  remained  around 
400  for  the  past  ten  years. 


The  New  York  Division  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  has  had  so  much  success  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  their  eagle- 
hacking project,  as  22  bald  eagles  were 
hacked  or  reared  in  the  wild,  that  they 
sent  a 4-man  team  to  Alaska  to  capture 
21  young  eagles  to  be  brought  back  for 
hacking  and  release  this  year.  Re- 
searchers hope  to  release  129  more 
eagles  in  New  York  by  1985. 


What’s  been  described  as  “the  largest 
and  most  successful  fish  and  wildlife 
investigation  that’s  ever  been  con- 
ducted” involved  200  agents  and  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  27  persons.  Over 
the  previous  18  months,  undercover 
agents  maintained  a “front”  wildlife 
dealership  and  bought  and  sold  over 
10,000  illegal  animals.  The  large 
demand  for  exotic  and  poisonous 
snakes  was  especially  surprising  to 
the  agents  — with  some  species  being 
sold  for  $1500  on  the  black  market  — 
and  they  estimate  that  100,000  snakes 
are  unknowingly  shipped  by  the  postal 
service  each  year. 


Colorado,  the  first  state  to  imple- 
ment an  income  tax  check-off  system 
to  finance  nongame  programs,  re- 
ceived $740,700  this  year  with  contribu- 
tors giving  an  average  of  $5.30  each. 
The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  has 
now  received  $2.2  million  over  the  past 
four  years  for  its  nongame  programs. 


The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources’  proposal  for  a regulated 
wolf  harvest,  designed  to  eliminate  50 
wolves  a year,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Classi- 
fied as  a threatened  species,  wolves 
can  be  trapped  or  killed  only  by  federal 
officials,  not  sport  hunters. 
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432-3187  or  432-3188 
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SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658  Phone  A C 412  238-9523 
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Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
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NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D 5,  Dallas  18612  Phone  A C.  717  675-1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  J Williams,  Supervisor.  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester.  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton.  Phil- 
adelphia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phon-v  A.C.  215287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754  Phone  A.C.  717 
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STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent.  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone  A.C  814 
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HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A C 814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT  - Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  1.  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


IIDDLE  CREEK 

A.  GAME  COMMISSION 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


Colorful  embroidered  patches  suitable  for  wearing  on  a jacket  and  decals 
which  will  adhere  to  metal  or  glass  are  now  available  for  the  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  Produced  in  response  to  public 
demand,  their  sale  benefits  Pennsylvania  wildlife.  Cost,  delivered,  is  $2  for  the 
patch,  $1  for  the  decal. 
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Whether  it’s  pouring  rain,  freezing  and  sleeting,  snowing  up  a 
storm,  or  a bright  sunny  60-degree  day,  one  million  hunters  will 
brave  the  elements  and  take  to  the  fields  on  the  Monday  following 
Thanksgiving  in  pursuit  of  a Pennsylvania  whitetail  buck.  Just  like 
youngsters  dream  of  Christmas,  the  anticipation  and  prospects  of 
the  “opening  day"  are  on  the  minds  of  countless  hunters  through- 
out the  year,  and  they  wouldn’t  consider  giving  up  their  deer  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  anything. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  the  Deer  Woods 

THERE  ARE  FEW  THINGS  I'd  rather  do  than  hunt  vvhitetails  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I’ve  hunted  assorted  critters,  both  larger  and  smaller,  in  places  as  far 
apart  as  New  Jersey  and  California,  New  Mexico  and  Alaska,  but  if  I had  to 
confine  myself  to  just  one  animal  in  just  one  state,  it  would  be  whitetails  in 
Pennsylvania.  A lot  of  others  apparently  feel  the  same.  Chances  are,  you  are 
reading  this  early  in  our  regular  deer  season,  a period  when  at  least  a million 
hunters  are  haunting  our  snowcovered  hardwood  ridges,  dense  second-growth 
flats  and  shadowy  evergreen  swamps.  That’s  as  it  should  be.  The  deer  are  there, 
and  anyone  whorls  willing  to  face  the  elements  deserves  a chance  to  go  after 
them.  I expect  to  be  there  myself. 

But  in  our  eagerness  to  get  a deer,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  it  safely.  That  is,  without  injuring  anyone.  Our  accident  rate 
in  deer  season  is  not  bad.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  averaged  less  than 
six  fatalities  and  42  nonfatals  per  deer  season.  With  over  a million  armed  per- 
sons out  there,  oftentimes  gangs  of  them  crowded  into  relatively  small  patches 
of  woods  for  one  reason  or  another,  this  is  a low  rate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  low 
enough.  The  accident  rate  we  have  to  strive  for  is  zero.  Nothing  greater  is 
acceptable. 

However,  even  though  we  have  not  reached  the  zero  level,  the  hunting  acci- 
dent rate  has  declined  significantly.  This  has  been  influenced  by  various  fac- 
tors. The  hunter  education  program  has  been  vital.  So  has  the  use  of  fluorescent 
orange.  And  hunters  in  general  apparently  have  become  more  aware  of  possible 
problems  and  have  worked  to  overcome  them.  Mostly  it’s  a matter  of  alertness 
and  self-control.  We  have  to  actually  see  what’s  taking  place  around  us  and 
restrain  ourselves  from  shooting  until  certain  a potential  target  is  a legal  game 
animal  and  that  no  human  is  in  line  with  that  target,  either  between  the  gun 
and  the  game  or  somewhere  beyond.  A bullet  doesn't  always  stop  in  the  animal, 
so  where  it  goes  after  its  initial  impact  (or  if  it’s  a miss)  is  important. 

How  the  gun  is  used  is  also  important.  Scopes  have  increased  hunter  efficiency 
greatly,  but  their  outstanding  quality— better  visual  definition 
— tempts  hunters  to  use  them  to  identify  objects  which 
are  unclear  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is  a dangerous  practice. 

An  awful  lot  of  the  time,  a blurred  movement  turns  out 
to  be  the  elbow  of  another  hunter  projecting  from  the  tree  he’s 
leaning  against;  or  what  might  be  a bunch  of  deer  flicker- 
ing through  distant  trees  is  actually  a line  of  hunters  going  on 
stand.  To  study  such  movement  through  a scope  is  to 
aim  a high-powered  rifle  at  it.  How  can  any  rational  person 
want  to  see  his  crosswires  centered  on  another  hunter? 

So  make  it  an  unalterable  rule  never  to  “scope”  unidentified 
objects.  Binoculars  are  the  tool  for  that  job.  Admittedly, 
on  occasion  a deer  which  might  have  been  taken  if  “scoped” 
will  now  escape,  but  that’s  no  tragedy.  Who  can  deny  that 
it’s  better  to  miss  a shot  at  a deer  than  to  hit  another  hunter? — 


My  Tenth  Buck 

By  Richard  Tate 


WHEN  I WAS  twelve  years  old,  I 
killed  my  first  buck,  a small 
6-point  of  which  I was  very  proud.  A 
couple  of  years  later  I again  connected 
with  a buck,  this  one  a spike  with  only 
one  antler!  I did  not  shoot  another 
deer  until  I had  graduated  from  high 
school,  but  from  the  year  after  my 
graduation  until  1973  I shot  bucks 
nearly  every  year,  and  I had  killed  a 
total  of  nine  before  the  beginning  of 
the  1974  season,  including  a large 
9-point  which  still  ranks  as  my  larg- 
est. 

By  that  time  I was  spoiled  by  suc- 
cess and  had  smugly  began  to  believe  I 
was  easily  going  to  kill  a buck  each 
season.  However,  I was  destined  to 
discover  that  buck  luck  is  a tenuous 
thing,  a quality  I no  longer  take  for 
granted. 

Pennsylvania’s  1974  deer  season 
opener  was  foggy  due  to  a combina- 
tion of  snow  and  rain.  Despite  feeling 
kind  of  woozy  in  the  morning,  I went 
with  Dad,  my  brother  Bill,  and  my 
brother-in-law  Bruce  Houck  to  the 
deer  crossings  we  had  decided  to 
watch.  We  weren’t  far  into  the  dark 
forest  when  Bill  admitted  that  he  was 
feeling  ill,  so  Dad  took  him  back  home 
while  Bruce  and  I climbed  the  steep 
slippery  mountain.  I probably  should 
have  taken  Bill  home,  because  the  far- 
ther we  went,  the  worse  I felt;  but 
since  I had  only  a couple  of  days  to 
hunt  and  was  anxious  to  bag  a buck,  I 
rationalized  that  I’d  feel  better  when  I 
sat  down  to  watch  a deer  trail  along 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Visibility  did  not  improve  much 
even  when  the  darkness  faded,  for  the 
fog  did  not  lift  as  the  wet  snow  con- 
tinued. I was  feeling  increasingly 
miserable,  especially  since  I was  see- 
ing no  deer.  About  10  o’clock  I spotted 
my  first  deer  of  the  day.  It  was  close 
enough  to  identify  as  a buck  without 


the  aid  of  my  scope.  However,  when  I 
raised  my  rifle  I nearly  yelled  in  ex- 
asperation. I had  not  been  protecting 
the  scope  to  keep  it  clear  of  water  and 
haze,  and  now  I could  not  clearly  see 
the  deer. 

Making  an  unforgivable  error,  I 
guessed  where  the  deer’s  chest  was 
and  fired  at  the  hazy  patch  of  brown. 
The  deer  leaped  and  then  ran  toward 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  I walked 
over  to  where  it  had  been  when  I 
fired.  There  was  a lot  of  hair  and 
some  blood  on  the  snow-covered 
leaves.  Disgusted  with  myself  for  try- 
ing a shot  I should  not  have  risked,  I 
began  to  track  the  buck. 

Light  Blood  Trail 

The  blood  trail  was  a light  but 
steady  one.  I followed  it  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  down  the  far  side.  I 
was  feeling  worse  all  the  time  and 
realized  I was  probably  coming  down 
with  the  flu.  But  I also  knew  it  was 
my  obligation  to  find  and  to  kill  the 
wounded  deer.  So  I followed  the 
blood  trail,  hoping  to  jump  the  buck, 
but  he  never  stopped  to  rest,  though  I 
did  quite  often  as  my  legs  began  to 
feel  rubbery.  My  hunting  coat  was 
soaked  with  rainwater  and  sweat 
when  I finally  ended  my  quest  at 
1:30.  I found  the  entrails  of  the  deer 
and  saw  a drag  trail  leading  away 
over  the  wet  snow.  I was  content  that 
the  wounded  deer  was  dead;  and 
though  I had  not  made  the  killing  shot, 
I had  performed  the  requirement  of 
any  conscientious  hunter  in  following 
the  wounded  deer  until  I was  certain 
of  its  fate. 

But  now  I was  faced  with  another 
difficulty;  I was  several  miles  from 
where  I had  begun  to  follow  the  buck, 
and  I had  chills  and  was  shaking  with 
fever.  I realized  I would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  climb  up  over  the  slippery 
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rocks  on  the  steep  mountainside,  so  I 
decided  to  find  a farm  and  call  home. 
It  was  after  2:30  when  I reached  a 
farmhouse  that  I figured  that  my 
mother  and  sister  could  find.  The  lady 
of  the  house  not  only  allowed  me  to 
call  home,  but  she  also  insisted  that  I 
sit  on  her  warm  hearth  until  my  ride 
arrived. 

I missed  the  next  three  days  of  work, 
lucky  not  to  be  hospitalized  after  hunt- 
ing in  such  miserable  weather  when  I 
knew  I was  contracting  the  flu.  That 
day  ruined  my  entire  season,  for  I was 
still  too  weak  to  hunt  the  Saturday  at 
the  end  of  the  season’s  first  week,  and 
I did  not  see  a buck  during  the  final 
day  of  the  season.  I consider  myself 
fortunate  that  I’m  able  to  write  about 
this  episode,  though;  I could  have 
died  from  exposure  due  to  my  stupid 
action. 

As  far  as  bucks  were  concerned,  the 
1975  season  was  no  better.  Although  I 
did  not  pull  any  ridiculous  stunts  like 
going  to  the  woods  with  the  flu,  my 
buck  luck  did  not  improve.  The  first 

FINALLY,  in  a flat  creekbottom  I lost  his 
track  among  a multitude  of  other  deer 
prints,  so  it  would  be  yet  another  year  be- 
fore I could  try  for  my  tenth  buck. 


day  was  lovely,  cold  and  sunny,  and 
the  deer  were  moving  past  my  stand. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  I had  seen  thirty- 
one  deer,  twenty-three  of  which  I 
positively  identified  as  does,  but  none 
of  which  I could  be  certain  was  a 
buck.  I spent  the  two  Saturdays  of  the 
season  hunting  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania for  big  woods  bucks.  On  the 
final  day  I spotted  a small  one  flashing 
through  an  open  spot  in  some  thick 
laurel.  I trailed  him  in  the  crusted 
snow  for  an  hour,  trying  to  loop  out 
around  him  twice,  but  I never  saw 
him  again.  Finally,  in  a flat  creekbot- 
tom I lost  his  track  among  a multitude 
of  other  deer  prints,  so  it  would  be  yet 
another  year  before  I could  try  for  my 
tenth  buck.  Dad  did  not  kill  a deer 
that  year  either,  and  it  marked  the 
first  time  that  he,  my  brother  Bill, 
and  I had  been  completely  skunked 
since  I had  begun  to  hunt. 

When  the  Bicentennial  deer  season 
arrived,  I was  hopeful  my  fortunes 
would  improve.  During  preseason 
scouting  trips  I had  seen  a lot  of  deer 
sign,  including  many  buck  rubs,  near 
the  deer  crossings  that  we  usually 
watch  the  first  day.  I felt  certain  that 
if  the  weather  was  decent  I ought  to 
intercept  a buck. 

The  opening  day  weather  wasn’t 
horrible,  though  a little  snow  and  fog 
blew  about  the  mountain.  At  about 
8:30  a buck,  a small  one  I had  seen 
during  squirrel  season,  moved  along 
the  trail  to  my  right.  When  I raised 
my  rifle,  the  buck  was  facing  away 
from  me.  I did  not  want  to  repeat  the 
chase  I’d  had  two  years  previously,  so 
decided  to  wait  for  a better  angle.  But 
the  buck  never  presented  what  I 
thought  was  a sure  killing  angle,  so  I 
passed  up  the  shot,  hoping  for  a better 
one  at  another  buck. 

I saw  no  more  bucks  that  day.  The 
following  Saturday  Bruce  and  I 
hunted  near  our  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania camp,  and  again  I had  to  pass 
up  an  unsportsmanlike  shot,  this  one 
at  a heavy-antlered  buck  dashing 
through  thick  laurel.  I had  hoped  the 
deer  would  cross  in  front  of  Bruce,  but 
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this  buck  hadn’t  gotten  big  by  making 
mistakes. 

The  final  day  presented  me  with  an 
opportunity  to  try  a shot  at  a buck 
about  500  yards  across  a field  from 
me,  but  even  with  a rest  I cleanly 
missed  with  my  rifle  which  I had 
targeted  in  for  100  yards.  I had  failed 
again  to  get  my  tenth  buck.  By  now  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  I would  never 
bag  a tenth  buck,  that  the  number  ten 
was  a jinx! 

By  the  time  the  1977  season  rolled 
around,  my  conceited  attitude  about 
easily  killing  bucks  had  completely 
vanished.  Again  that  autumn  I did  a 
great  deal  of  preseason  scouting  in 
various  places,  for  I was  entertaining 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  area 
where  my  family  regularly  hunts  the 
first  day.  However,  the  most  deer  sign 
I found  had  been  made  within  a one- 
mile  radius  of  our  regular  crossings, 
and  I felt  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
move  elsewhere  on  the  opening  Mon- 
day. 

When  I arose  at  4 o’clock  I checked 
the  weather  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  it  was  cold  and  cloudless,  a good 
day  for  watching  a deer  crossing. 
There  was  still  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  would  aid  my  ability  to  spot 
deer.  Many  hunters  would  move  in 
the  cold  and  would,  I hoped,  push  a 
buck  in  my  direction.  At  5 o'clock  I 
met  my  dad  and  brother  for  the  hour 
and  a half  hike  to  our  stands. 

After  we  had  found  our  way  across 
a long  flat  and  up  a steep,  boulder- 
strewn  hillside,  I wished  Dad  and  Bill 
good  luck  and  walked  the  final  200 
yards  to  the  crossing  I had  chosen  to 
watch.  When  I got  situated,  I replaced 
my  wet  T-shirt  with  a dry  sweatshirt, 
then  donned  several  other  layers  of 
clothes  I had  carried  in  a knapsack.  I 
loaded  my  30-06,  checked  that  it  was 
on  safe,  and  sat  down  with  my  back 
against  a large  oak. 

I did  not  have  a long  wait.  At  about 
7 o’clock  eight  deer  appeared  about  60 
yards  below  me  and  began  to  mill 
around.  Two  were  bucks,  a spike  and 
another  with  forked  antlers,  a 4-point 


AGAIN  I had  to  pass  up  an  unsportsmanlike 
shot,  this  one  at  a heavy-antlered  buck 
dashing  through  the  laurel. 


at  least.  Since  the  deer  were  gradually 
moving  in  my  direction,  I was  fairly 
patient  in  awaiting  a good  shot.  But 
suddenly  something  startled  the  deer, 
and  several  scampered  over  a small 
rise  to  my  right.  I soon  saw  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance — a red  fox  was 
dashing  directly  at  the  deer!  The  fox 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the 
group  and  quickly  disappeared.  The 
deer  then  seemed  to  settle  down. 

Should  I Wait? 

However,  one  of  those  which  had 
vanished  over  the  high  ground  had 
been  the  bigger  of  the  two  bucks,  and 
for  a moment  I was  indecisive.  Should 
I wait  to  see  if  that  buck  would  reap- 
pear, or  should  I try  for  the  spike 
which  was  now  only  50  yards  below 
me  and  standing  broadside?  It  took 
only  an  instant  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind.  I had  not  killed  a buck  for  four 
years,  and  with  only  this  day  and  the 
two  Saturdays  to  hunt,  this  could  well 
be  my  only  opportunity  of  the  season. 
I gently  released  the  safety  of  my  rifle, 
centered  the  crosshairs  on  the  buck’s 
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shoulder,  and  fired.  He  made  one 
jump  and  then  collapsed  on  the  snow. 
I leaned  back  against  the  oak  to  reflect 
a moment  before  I began  the  work  of 
field-dressing  and  then  dragging  the 
deer  home. 

Yes,  I had  finally  got  my  tenth  buck 
and  was  enjoying  the  bittersweet  satis- 
faction, but  the  unsuccessful  years 
had  taught  me  some  important  lessons. 
One  was  that  hunting  is  a sport  to 
enjoy  in  good  health;  never  again  will 
I risk  my  health  due  to  a fit  of  pride 
about  getting  a deer.  There  will  al- 


ways be  other  seasons.  Also,  I know  it 
was  correct  to  pass  up  shots  that  might 
have  only  wounded.  From  the  1974 
season  I had  also  learned  it  is  much 
better  to  be  sure  a buck  can  be  killed 
cleanly  than  to  risk  a crippling  shot. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  was  that  my  attitude  toward 
hunting  bucks  had  matured.  For  years 
success  which  had  come  much  too 
easily  had  stolen  some  of  the  excite- 
ment from  my  hunts.  Entering  the 
deer  forest  with  an  expectation  of  kill- 
ing a buck,  I had  lost  the  eagerness  of 
my  earlier  years.  But  having  found 
that  buck  luck  is  not  a constant  com- 
panion, I am  again  like  I was  when 
twelve  years  old.  I can  barely  sleep 
the  night  before  the  opening  of  buck 
season.  This  rejuvenated  attitude 
stemmed  from  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts and  then,  finally,  a successful 
venture  after  my  tenth  buck,  and  I 
now  anxiously  anticipate  the  annual 
opening  of  Pennsylvania’s  buck  sea- 
son. It’s  a feeling  I appreciate. 
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Report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


SPORT  is  now  five  years  old.  Many 
benefits  have  accrued  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  since  the 
SPORT  program  was  launched  in 
1976.  However,  much  remains  to  be 
done  and  we  need  more  individual 
participation  and  a greater  degree  of 
dedication  by  all  participants. 

We  need  to  further  curb  some  of  the 
obvious  practices  which  cause  criticism 
and  unnecessary  expense.  An  example 
is  littering.  Our  public  lands  are  de- 
graded and  private  lands  are  not 
spared.  Another  example  is  vandalism. 
We  need  more  help  in  countering  these 
practices  and  in  furthering  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  SPORT  program. 

The  oft-repeated  admonition  “Re- 
spect the  Landowner!”  is  especially 
relevant  in  light  of  several  recent 
studies. 

A 1981  survey  in  “National  Future 
Farmer,”  the  official  publication  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  included 
questions  on  land  use  for  hunting  in  its 
nationwide  study.  Reader  response  re- 
vealed that  46.2%  of  the  subscribers 
posted  their  land.  As  to  why  they  had 
posted  their  land,  51.2%  indicated 
that  unpleasant  experience  with  hunt- 
ers was  the  causative  factor,  and  17  % 
indicated  they  had  posted  their  land 
after  hearing  neighbors  complain  of 
poor  hunter  conduct.  Hunters  exceed- 
ing bag  limits;  litter/ theft/ vandalism; 
need  to  protect  livestock;  overhunting; 
hunting  too  close  to  farm  buildings; 
and  hunting  limited  to  landowner’s 
friends  were  other  frequently  men- 
tioned causes  for  posting. 

The  survey  results  mirror  those  of 


an  earlier  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 
The  NSSF  survey  showed  52%  of  land- 
owners  posting  their  property,  with 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  posting 
being  hunter  indiscretions. 

At  stake  here  in  Pennsylvania  are 
4.6  million  acres  of  privately  owned 
land  that  are  kept  open  to  the  public 
through  three  Game  Commission  pro- 
grams (Cooperative  Farm  Game,  Co- 
operative Forest  Game  and  Safety 
Zone) . As  more  and  more  private  land 
is  “signed  off,”  pressure  becomes  more 
concentrated  on  those  acres  still  open 
tcFhunting.  Without  a renewed  and 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
sportsmen  to  combat  disrespect  and 
misconduct,  this  hunting  territory  will 
also  be  lost  and  with  it  much  of  the 
upland  small  game  hunting  we  all  en- 
joy. Hunting  is  a privilege,  not  a right. 
By  treating  the  landowner  as  you 
yourself  would  like  to  be  treated,  we 
can  keep  this  privilege  meaningful. 

Land  acquisition  for  additional 
State  Game  Lands  is  a very  popular 
program.  Surprisingly,  the  Commis- 
sion receives  many  offers  for  sale  of 
lands  by  owners  who  want  to  see  these 
lands  protected  in  perpetuity.  jW'buy 
now — develop  later”  philosophy  has 
been  applied  and  the  Commission  has 
been  acquiring  some  very  desirable 
acreage  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds  and  the  statutory  maximum 
allowable  cost  per  acre.  We  believe 
we  must  utilize  these  opportunities  for 
acquisition  to  insure  places  for  Penn- 
sylvanians to  enjoy  wildlife  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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QUITE  A FEW  employees  had  to  be  pulled  from  their  regular  responsibilities  to  process  the 
approximately  75,000  bear  license  applications. 


We  thank  everyone  who  helped  with 
the  passage  of  the  Capital  Budget  Act 
for  our  land  acquisition  program.  We 
earnestly  solicit  your  support  and  help 
with  the  new  Capital  Budget  Bill  to  be 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  continuity 
of  this  fine  program  is  dependent  upon 
timely  passage  of  annual  Capital  Bud- 
get Acts  and  we  need  your  help  and 
support  to  expedite  this  legislation. 

High  home  heating  costs  have  stim- 
ulated wood  burning.  This  has  gener- 
ated pressure  for  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  fuelwood  from  State 
Game  Lands.  We  will  not  sacrifice  de- 
sired and  proper  management  of  our 
woodlands  for  wildlife  just  to  make 
firewood  available.  Also,  the  program 
will  have  to  generate  sufficient  in- 
come to  cover  operational  expenses. 
We  seek  sportsmen  support  of  the 
Commission’s  restrictive  fuelwood 
program. 

The  demand  for  fuelwood  is  also 
resulting  in  widespread  indiscrimi- 
nate cutting  on  private  lands  which  is 
destroying  much  valuable  habitat  for 
cavity  nesting  birds  and  mammals. 
We  are  attempting  to  educate  wood- 
cutters concerning  the  value  of  “den” 


trees  and  the  desirability  and  necessity 
for  reserving  them  from  cutting. 

The  Commission’s  forest  manage- 
ment program  is  designed  to  provide 
broad  benefits  to  wildlife.  A wide 
range  of  habitat  types  must  be  created 
and  maintained  to  assure  a diversity 
of  both  game  and  non-game  species. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  a planned 
portion  of  even- aged  forest  stands 
within  each  Game  Land  is  pro- 
grammed to  be  in  seedling-sapling, 
pole  timber  and  saw  timber  classes. 
These  differing  environments,  created 
by  forest  thinnings  and  clearcuts,  pro- 
vide suitable  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions within  the  home  ranges  of  a host 
of  wildlife  species. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s land  holdings  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  task,  Tiabitat  management 
is  best  achieved  through  well  designed 
commercial  timber  harvests.  The 
magnitude  of  this  effort  is  reflected  in 
11,350  acres  being  modified  during 
the  1980-1981  fiscal  year.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  acreage 
treated  was  in  the  form  of  clearcuts 
while  the  remaining  two  thirds  in- 
volved forest  thinnings  commonly 
known  as  timber  stand  improvement. 
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The  removal  of  wood  products  (23 
million  board  feet  of  sawlogs;  115,000 
tons  of  pulpwood;  and  35,000  cords  of 
pulpwood)  generated  an  income  of 
$2,292,929  for  the  Game  Fund.  This 
averages  $202  per  acre  treated. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  1979- 
1980  fiscal  year  (6570  acres  treated; 
and  $1,730,000  in  revenue)  would  in- 
dicate that  our  efforts  to  improve 
habitat  conditions  are  expanding  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

While  some  doubts  were  expressed 
by  some  hunters  about  the  results  of 
the  1981  spring  turkey  season,  the 
final  tally  indicated  a fine  harvest,  the 
second  best  on  record.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  annually  larger  numbers 
of  hunters  have  been  participating  in 
the  spring  season  and  this  and  many 
other  factors  influence  the  behavior  of 
turkeys  in  this  season. 

Reports  indicate  good  turkey  pro- 
duction in  1981.  Grouse  broods  have 
been  reported  in  numbers  indicating 
good  production.  Rabbits  appear  to 
be  continuing  their  recovery.  The 
pheasant  situation  is  impacted  severely 
by  farming  operations,  especially  loss 
of  production  due  to  nests  destroyed 
during  hayfield  mowing. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  management 
practices  that  might  reverse  a deteri- 
orating habitat  trend  for  ringnecked 
pheasants,  the  Divisions  of  Game  and 
Land  Management  embarked  on  a 
small-scale  pilot  project  designed  to 
quantify  the  effects  of  delayed  hay- 
field  mowing  on  nesting  success. 

Two  study  units  were  selected,  one 
in  Cumberland  County  involving 
private  landowners  and  one  in  Berks 
County  on  a sharecropped  portion  of 
State  Game  Lands  280.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  farmers  were  paid  for 
their  willingness  to  cooperate. 

These  study  units  were  further 
divided  into  control  (normal  mowing 
schedule)  and  experimental  (delayed 
mowing)  areas  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. Mowing  on  the  experimental 
area  in  Cumberland  County  was  de- 
layed until  June  20,  or  approximately 
two  weeks  beyond  the  usual  time  for 


this  activity,  while  mowing  on  State 
Game  Lands  280  was  postponed  only 
until  June  15. 

Initial  findings  strongly  suggest 
that  the  June  20  mowing  contributed 
appreciably  to  nesting  success.  In 
Cumberland  County  only  3.4%  of  the 
nests  on  the  control  area  were  success- 
ful as  compared  to  a 57  % success  rate 
where  mowing  was  delayed. 

The  postponed  treatment  of  the  ex- 
perimental area  in  Berks  County  only 
until  June  15  produced  no  appreciable 
difference  as  evidenced  by  an  82% 
nest  loss. 

Preliminarily  it  would  appear  that 
a delay  of  five  to  ten  days  in  mowing 
operations  could  have  a very  favor- 
able impact  on  fall  population  levels. 
Should  the  next  two  years  of  this 
three-year  study  produce  similar  re- 
sults, expansion  of  this  management 
practice  can  be  anticipated,  providing 
money  is  available. 

Over  The  Years 

Over  the  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  prided  itself  in 
keeping  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning sport  hunting  as  simple  and 
uncomplicated  as  possible.  One  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  complex  laws  in 
many  other  states  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  this  approach.  However, 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
attendant  loss  of  Bunting  territory,’ 
greater  concentrations  of  hunting 
pressure  on  the  remaining  land  can 
and  do  threaten  the  welfare  of  certain 
game  species.  To  offset  these  detri- 
mental impacts  some  regimentation  of 
hunters  and  hunting  pressure  must  be 
imposed. 

The  newly  instituted  (1981  season) 
bear  license  serves  as  a case  in  point. 
Close  analysis  of  bear  harvests  since 
the  early  1970s  has  revealed  a pro- 
nounced decline  in  the  average  age  of 
the  animals  taken  by  hunters.  The 
long-term  results  of  removing  more 
and  more  individuals  from  the  popu- 
lation before  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reproduce  one  or  more  times 
become  rather  obvious.  Without  more 
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stringent  safeguards,  a species  that  has 
long  enjoyed  trophy  status  would  be 
lost  to  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

Initial  attempts  to  provide  the 
needed  additional  protection  for  the 
black  bear  took  the  form  of  abbrevi- 
ated seasons  and  periodic  season  clo- 
sures. With  the  number  of  hunters 
afield  nearly  doubling  in  an  eight  to 
ten  year  period,  neither  approach 
produced  the  desired  results.  This 
“boom  and  bust”  management  did  not 
result  in  the  desired  optimum  annual 
sustained  yield  or  the  control  of  gun- 
ning pressure. 

Solution  to  Problem 

As  a solution  to  the  problem,  the 
Commission  sought  and  was  granted 
legislative  approval  to  institute  a spe- 
cial bear  hunting  license  and  thereby 
put  a ceiling  on  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants. This  year  125,000  hunters, 
selected  by  random  drawing,  will  be 
licensed  to  hunt  bear.  While  this  addi- 
tional regimentation  has  not  been 
universally  accepted  by  the  hunting 
fraternity,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
long  term  welfare  of  the  resource  and 
the  future  of  bear  hunting  is  in  the 
balance. 

In  recent  years  the  mallard  duck  has 
expanded  its  breeding  range  through- 
out northeastern  United  States  and 
eastern  Canada.  Breeding  mallards 
are  common  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
In  what  was  once  black  duck  breeding 
habitat,  mallards  have  taken  over.  We 
now  have  mallards  flourishing  in  prac- 
tically all  suitable  habitat  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hence,  since  studies  show  that 
mallards  produced  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s waterfowl  farm  contribute  very 
little  to  reproduction  in  the  wild  or 
hunter’s  harvests,  it  appears  timely  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  discon- 
tinuing this  program  and  utilizing 
these  funds  on  programs  providing 
better  returns  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Waterfowl  hunting  this  year  will 
take  on  a further  “new  look”  with  the 
addition  of  another  zone  in  our  ex- 
perimental zoning  program.  The  new 


northwest  zone  will  embrace  what 
was  a part  of  the  north  zone  last  year 
— that  part  of  northwest  Pennsylvania 
south  of  the  Lake  Erie  zone  and  the 
New  York  line  and  including  and  west 
of  the  Allegheny  River  to  Interstate 
80,  and  north  of  Interstate  80  to  the 
Ohio  line. 

In  this  experimental  zoning  en- 
deavor we  are  obligated  to  gather  in- 
formation on  waterfowl  harvest,  etc., 
so  we  urge  hunters  to  cooperate  fully 
in  this  data  gathering  program. 

Last  year  our  pheasant  farms  pro- 
duced more  birds  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Again  this  year  production  is 
high  and  barring  any  unforseen  deter- 
rent we  should  be  able  to  release  a 
new  record  number  of  pheasants. 

The  new  look  in  deer  management 
program  initiated  several  years  ago  is 
progressing  and  the  support  and 
understanding  of  many  sportsmen  are 
appreciated.  We  still  have  a few  prob- 
lem areas  which  should  be  alleviated 
in  the  original  time  frame  we  indi- 
cated when  we  embarked  on  the  new 
look  program. 

While  we  had  previously  discussed 
and  considered  deer  management 
units  different  from  the  present  county 
system,  we  feel  compelled  to  lay  aside 
any  further  consideration  of  new 
management  units  at  this  critical  time 
in  our  “new  look”  management  sys- 
tem. An  entirely  new  data  base  would 
have  to  be  developed,  requiring  five 
or  more  years.  We  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  to  abandon  the  present  pro- 
gram and  further  complicate  the  man- 
agement of  this  valuable  resource. 

We’ve  indicated  many  times  in  the 
past  that  our  first  obligation  is  to  our 
wildlife  resources.  We  have  devoted 
and  dedicated  professionals  looking 
out  for  the  welfare  of  these  resources 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  sports- 
men. We  can  not  stress  enough  the 
great  need  of  further  help  by  more 
sportsmen  to  convert  some  of  those 
afield  from  just  hunters  to  sportsmen. 
Also  we  need  a lot  more  help  to  keep 
the  SPORT  program  healthy,  growing 
and  prosperous. 
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Sport— which  stands  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together — is  the  most  outstanding  program  for  sportsmen  to  ever 
come  along!  It  proves  that  the  gunners  in  the  field  are  themselves 
eager  to  improve  the  hunter’s  image  by  always  acting  in  a sports- 
manlike manner  and  by  working  to  eliminate  those  slobs  who 
don’t  deserve  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  activity  in  our  great 
outdoors.  Since  its  inception  in  1976,  Pennsylvania’s  SPORT  pro- 
gram has  been  adopted  by  a number  of  other  states  and  Cana- 
dian provinces.  Many  individuals  have  asked  for  a brassard 
which  they  can  sew  onto  their  jackets  to  show  their  involvement 
with  this  program.  One  is  now  available.  It  is  shown  above, 
actual  size.  Here’s  your  chance  to  show  your  support  for  SPORT! 
To  order,  send  a check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Rox  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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ONE  GOOD  TURN  . . . 

By  George  Dolnack 


HEARD  THE  deer  long  before  I 
saw  them.  The  frozen  leaves 
crunched  under  their  hooves  like 
cornflakes  as  they  made  their  way 
toward  me.  When  I spotted  them 
angling  in  my  direction,  I got  set. 

A nearby  shot  shattering  the  morn- 
ing stillness  startled  me.  It  came  from 
below  me  and  to  my  right.  The  deer 
broke  into  a run,  still  heading  in  my 
direction.  I picked  them  up  in  my 
scope  and  carefully  looked  them  over 
as  they  flickered  through  the  trees.  I 
counted  eight — all  bald  and  therefore 
legal  in  this  antlerless  season.  I picked 
out  an  open  spot  closer  to  me  and 
waited  for  them  to  reach  it. 

Kaboom!  Another  shot  below  me. 
This  time  to  my  left.  One  of  the  deer 
hunched  up,  its  feet  lifting  completely 
off  the  ground,  and  then  dropped  in 
its  tracks.  I visually  marked  the  spot. 

Confused,  the  deer  milled  around 
for  a few  seconds  before  splitting  up. 
Three  ran  up  the  rise  toward  me  and  a 
little  to  my  left.  As  I followed  them 
with  my  scope,  waiting  for  a closer 
shot,  I saw  a patch  of  fluorescent 
orange  beyond  the  deer.  I held  my  fire 
and  turned  to  the  right,  the  direction 
the  other  four  had  gone.  They  were 
below  an  embankment  and  I strained 
for  a glimpse  of  them.  It  was  too  late 
to  turn  around  and  try  for  the  other 
deer.  They  were  long  gone  and  I was 
committed  to  my  present  situation. 

Since  the  deer  were  headed  toward 
the  hunter  who  fired  first,  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  up  over  the  em- 
bankment and  cross  the  logging  road  I 
was  above.  I’d  have  a good  shot  then, 
I thought.  But  just  as  they  hit  the  road, 
I caught  sight  of  another  hunter’s 
orange  jacket.  He  was  well  past  the 
deer,  but  again  in  the  line  of  fire.  I 
held  my  shot  and  in  moments  the  deer 
were  in  a safe  haven. 

Turning  back  to  where  the  one  deer 


had  been  shot,  I saw  two  hunters 
starting  a search  for  it.  They  were 
way  off  their  mark.  I dropped  down 
to  the  road  and  walked  to  its  edge.  It 
was  then  that  I noticed  they  were  the 
same  two  who  had  passed  me  just 
after  I got  on  stand.  They  had  swung 
around  and  cut  me  off. 

“Did  you  find  it?”  I shouted. 

“Not  yet,”  came  the  reply. 

“I  saw  it  drop.” 

“We  thought  it  went  down.” 

“You’re  not  looking  in  the  right 
spot.  Come  toward  me,”  I volun- 
teered. 

The  younger  hunter  looked  at  me 
and  then  to  his  companion  before 
moving  in  my  direction. 

“Stop  right  there,”  I said.  “Now  put 
your  hat  on  the  ground  and  search  in 
a widening  circle.” 

With  that  last  word,  I left  for  a pre- 
arranged rendezvous  with  my  father 
and  my  son  Chris.  Dad  was  sitting  on 
a deer  and  puffing  on  a cigar  when  I 
reached  them  fifteen  minutes  later. 

“I  heard  shooting  in  this  direction 
and  figured  it  was  you  guys,”  I said. 

“Yeah,”  he  replied.  “Chris  got  a 
shot,  too.” 

“What  happened?” 

Chris  pointed  toward  a tree  and  we 
walked  down  to  it,  talking  along  the 
way. 

Head  On 

“The  deer  came  up  over  the  moun- 
tain and  faced  me  head  on,”  he  said. 
“She  was  about  70  yards  away  stand- 
ing next  to  this  tree,  but  her  left  side 
wasn’t  in  view.  I brought  the  gun  up, 
centered  on  her  chest  the  best  I could, 
and  fired.  Thought  sure  I hit  her,  but 
in  a flash  she  was  gone.  Didn’t  even 
flinch.” 

“Did  you  look  for  blood?”  I asked. 

“Yep,  I hustled  over  and  saw  that  I 
tore  a chunk  of  bark  off  the  tree. 
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Guess  I must  have  pulled  my  shot.” 
He  was  using  handloads  in  his 
Model  760  30-06,  150-grain  Speer 
Mag  Tips  backed  by  56  grains  of  4350 
powder  and  CCI  primers.  More  than 
enough  power  for  whitetails. 

“Bullet  must  of  broke  up,”  he  con- 
tinued. “Couldn’t  find  any  blood  or 
hair.  And  I followed  her  path  as  well 
as  I could  for  about  a hundred  yards. 
It’s  tough  tracking  with  no  snow.” 
“What  time  did  you  shoot?” 
“About  8:15.” 

“Too  bad.  It’s  almost  10:30  now. 
Want  to  look  around  some  more?” 
“Yeah,  I think  we  ought  to.  I criss- 
crossed the  area  as  well  as  I could, 
thinking  maybe  she  had  circled  after  I 
shot,  but  I didn’t  find  anything.  Spent 
quite  a bit  of  time  at  it,  but  it’s  easy  to 
miss  something,  especially  alone.  I 
figured  you’d  be  along  soon  and  would 


give  me  a hand.  The  chances  are  a lot 
better  with  two  of  us  than  they  were 
when  I was  trying  to  work  things  out 
by  myself.” 

But  though  we  covered  the  area 
thoroughly,  we  could  find  no  sign  of  a 
hit.  When  we  were  convinced  his  shot 
had  been  a miss,  I told  Chris  that  I 
was  going  back  to  the  pines  to  see  the 
other  two  members  of  our  party, 
Doyle  Brian  and  his  son  Keith.  Chris 
said  he  was  going  to  move  to  the  other 
side  of  the  draw  for  awhile. 

“Look,”  I said,  “your  grandfather 
got  a deer  here  and  you  got  a shot. 
They’re  moving,  and  if  I were  you  I’d 
stay  put.  But  suit  yourself.” 

He  screwed  up  his  face,  thought  a 
second  and  said,  “Maybe  I will.” 

On  my  way  to  meet  Doyle,  I came 
upon  the  two  hunters  who  had  been 
looking  for  their  deer  earlier.  They 
were  dragging  a big  doe  down  the 
road. 

“See  you  found  it,”  I said. 

“Thanks  to  you,”  the  older  hunter 
said  excitedly.  “It  fell  into  a depres- 
sion and  was  almost  completely 
buried  under  the  leaves.” 

“Glad  I could  be  of  help,”  I said  as  I 
picked  up  my  pace  and  headed  down 
the  road.  I felt  good. 

Shortly,  I met  Doyle.  His  son  had 
bagged  a doe  and  was  dragging  it 
back  to  the  truck.  We  had  a sandwich 
and  compared  notes.  After  posting  for 
awhile  we  were  joined  by  Keith,  who 
had  come  back  up  the  mountain  to 
drive  for  his  dad. 

Next  Move 

We  discussed  the  afternoons  plans 
and  settled  on  our  next  move.  Doyle 
dropped  down  about  200  yards  on  a 
tram  road.  Keith  and  I circled  around 
to  where  Chris  and  my  father  were 
hunting  and  started  a silent  drive 
toward  Doyle. 

Dad  had  dragged  his  deer  out  and 
Chris  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Must 
have  got  the  itch  and  left,  I thought. 
As  we  moved  along,  I spotted  a fresh 
pile  of  entrails  not  far  from  Chris’s 
stand.  After  pointing  it  out  to  Keith,  I 


JUST  AS  THE  deer  hit  the  logging  road,  I 
caught  sight  of  another  hunter.  He  was  well 
past  the  deer,  but  in  the  line  of  fire.  I held  my 
shot  and  in  moments  it  was  in  a safe  haven. 
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noticed  a balled-up  chocolate  bar 
wrapper  near  the  entrails. 

“Hey,  Keith,”  I said,  “bet  Chris  got 
one.” 

“What  makes  you  say  that?” 

I told  him  that  Chris  had  a habit  of 
balling  up  his  candy  bar  or  sandwich 
wrappers  and  stuffing  them  in  his 
pocket  for  deposit  in  the  trash  back  at 
camp.  The  wrapper  must  have  fallen 
out  when  he  removed  his  jacket  to 
dress  out  the  deer.  I picked  up  the 
wrapper  and  we  finished  the  drive 
without  kicking  anything  out  to 
Doyle.  Then  we  hunted  the  top  and 
sides  before  returning  to  the  truck. 
We  found  a note  under  one  of  the 
windshield  wipers.  It  read,  “One  of 
your  party  has  a deer  and  is  waiting 
for  you  at  the  old  house.” 

No  One  There 

When  we  got  to  the  house,  no  one 
was  there.  It  was  a puzzle.  Maybe  the 
note  had  been  placed  on  the  wrong 
vehicle.  After  waiting  a bit,  we  left. 

When  we  pulled  into  camp,  we  saw 
two  deer  hanging  from  the  game  pole. 
Chris  came  out  to  greet  us,  grinning 
widely,  and  blurted,  “Guess  what? 
It’s  the  deer  I shot  at  this  morning!” 

“What  happened?” 

“After  you  left,  a hunter  came  up  to 
me  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
doe  ran  after  I fired.  I nodded  to  him 
as  he  approached.  He  asked  if  I was 
the  fellow  who  had  shot  at  a deer  early 
in  the  morning.  I told  him  I was  and 
he  asked  me  if  I wanted  it. 

“I  asked  what  he  meant.  He  pointed 
over  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and 
said  that  the  deer  was  over  there.  He’d 
seen  me  looking  for  it  and  said  I had 
stopped  short. 

“We  walked  over  and  there  she  was 
in  a thick  clump  of  bushes,  about  a 
dozen  steps  beyond  where  I’d  stopped. 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  Jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission  s new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife," 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  Just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


Why  he  waited  so  long  to  tell  me,  I 
don’t  know.  But  I sure  was  glad  he 
did,  and  I thanked  him.” 

When  we  examined  the  deer,  we 
found  only  the  entry  hole  in  the  chest. 
That  explained  why  there  was  an 
absence  of  hair  and  blood  on  the 
ground.  While  butchering  the  deer, 
we  found  the  mushroomed  bullet 
lodged  in  the  right  ham.  After  hitting 
the  tree,  it  had  continued  on  and  tra- 
veled almost  the  full  length  of  the 
deer. 

I cleaned  the  bullet  thoroughly  and 
placed  it  on  my  powder  scale.  It 
weighed  130  grains — only  20  grains 
less  than  its  original  weight. 

One  evening  months  later,  Chris 
and  I were  recalling  the  events  of  the 
hunt.  He  summed  it  up  pretty  well 
when  he  said,  “You  know  ...  I guess 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.” 
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WE  HAD  HARDLY  GOTTEN  SETTLED  before  I spotted  movement.  A buck  was  ghosting 
silently  through  the  trees,  sneaking  around  behind  us. 

Five  Phases  For  Deer 

By  Paui  Brandt 


THE  BUCK  was  moving  through 
the  thick  woods  at  a steady  delib- 
erate pace  as  I double-timed  it  to  the 
curve  in  the  logging  trail  just  ahead.  I 
arrived  there  just  as  he  stepped  into 
the  open,  antler  tines  glistening  as  a 
splotch  of  sunlight  hit  them. 

Knowing  there  was  no  time  to 
waste,  I flipped  up  my  Model  94  Win- 
chester and  triggered  a fast  shot,  send- 
ing a 38-55  slug  in  his  direction.  The 
big  whitetail  did  a backward  flip,  as  if 
he’d  stepped  on  a landmine,  and  be- 
fore I could  react  he  was  back  on  his 
feet  and  barreling  off  through  the 
woods  in  high  gear. 

I levered  several  more  shots  in  his 
direction,  adding  several  more  sap- 
lings to  my  “kill”  list,  and  finally  lost 
sight  of  him,  although  I could  follow 


his  progress  by  the  occasional  shots 
fired  by  other  hunters  as  he  angled  up 
the  side  of  the  ridge. 

Then,  after  a momentary  lull,  one 
more  shot  sounded,  and  silence  settled 
upon  the  forest. 

I trotted  up  the  trail  to  where  the 
buck  and  my  bullet  had  met,  and  was 
astounded  at  the  amount  of  blood 
splattered  about.  It  looked  like  a bat- 
tlefield. But  the  slug  sure  hadn’t 
stopped  the  buck. 

Another  hunter’s  bullet  did,  how- 
ever, and  when  I located  him  and 
looked  the  deer  over  I found  that  my 
shot  had  creased  the  deer’s  chest — in 
all  probability  the  reason  it  had  flipped 
over  backwards. 

And,  to  put  it  bluntly,  I blew  my 
chance  at  a trophy  buck  simply  be- 
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cause  I had  fired  too  fast  with  an  off- 
hand shot.  It  sickened  me  to  know  I 
had  wounded  the  animal  and  I vowed 
then  and  there  that  I would  never 
again  risk  the  wounding  of  any  animal 
with  a hasty  shot. 

There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  decision  reduced  the  number  of 
game  animals  I’ve  taken,  but  I don’t 
regret  it  in  the  least.  The  decision  was 
also  a step  in  the  progression  of  my 
hunting  career. 

It  has  been  said  that  a hunter  goes 
through  a number  of  phases  in  his  life, 
from  the  initial  intense  desire  to  bag 
game,  to  hunting  trophy-type  ani- 
mals, to  concentrating  on  one  particu- 
lar style  of  hunting,  to  a mellowing- 
out  phase  where  he  takes  satisfaction 
in  the  total  experience  and  a kill  is 
merely  icing  on  the  cake. 

I would  like  to  add  one  more  phase 
to  that  series:  helping  a son  (or  other 
protege)  to  bag  his  first  buck. 

I had  been  in  phase  one  when  I 
blew  my  chance  at  that  big  buck.  Sub- 
sequently, I progressed  to  the  mellow- 
ing out  stage.  Then  I began  to  work 
on  phase  five.  I wanted  to  see  my  son 
get  a buck. 

As  his  interest  in  hunting  grew,  I 
kept  trying,  above  all,  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  a quick,  clean,  one-shot 
kill  rather  than  following  the  shoot- 
at-anything-until-it-drops  type  of 
thinking.  And  so  it  was  as  my  son  and 
I embarked  on  one  of  our  earlier 
whitetail  hunts  back  in  1977.  . . . 

“That  Winchester  carbine  will  hold 
seven  cartridges,”  I told  Butch,  “but 
don’t  put  more  than  two  or  three  in  it. 
If  you  need  more  than  that  you 
shouldn’t  have  fired  the  first  one. 
Make  one  shot  do.” 

I thumbed  the  fifth  cartridge  into 
my  revolver,  eased  the  hammer  down 
on  the  sixth  (empty)  chamber,  and 
shoved  the  revolver  into  my  holster. 
We  then  headed  up  the  trail  to  the 
stand  I had  chosen  several  days 
before. 

We  had  hardly  gotten  settled  before 
I spotted  movement.  A buck  was 
ghosting  silently  through  the  trees, 


sneaking  around  behind  us.  I bumped 
Butch  with  my  elbow  and  nodded 
toward  the  deer.  Butch  turned  slowly, 
saw  the  deer  and  slowly  brought  tbe 
carbine  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired.  The 
buck  took  off  like  he  had  a burr  under 
his  tail.  Butch  fired  again,  then  fired 
his  third — and  last — shot  as  the  buck 
circled  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The 
buck  kept  going  . . . until  another 
hunter  dropped  it. 

My  hand  had  dropped  to  the  butt  of 
my  Colt,  but  the  gun  never  came  free 
of  the  leather.  I wanted  my  son  to  get 
his  buck  fair  and  square,  on  his  own, 
with  no  physical  help  from  me. 

“Son  of  a gun,”  Butch  said.  “That 
buck  would  have  snuck  right  around 
behind  us  if  you  hadn’t  seen  him!” 

Mixed  Emotions 

I nodded,  not  saying  anything.  I 
was  feeling  mixed  emotions.  I knew 
he  was  unhappy  about  losing  on  his 
first  chance  at  a buck,  and  I was  partly 
to  blame. 

If  I had  let  him  load  the  carbine’s 
tubular  magazine  to  full  capacity  he 
might  have — probaby  would  have — 
dropped  that  little  forkhorn.  How- 
ever, I seriously  doubt  that  he  would 
have  learned  the  importance  of  plac- 
ing one  shot  accurately. 

I was  bound  and  determined  that 
my  son  would  become  the  right  kind 
of  hunter,  and — even  though  uninten- 
tional— losing  that  buck  showed  just 
how  determined  I was.  But  I already 
had  some  inkling  of  the  kind  of  hunter 
my  son  was  becoming. 

If  you  observe  a person  long  enough 
and  often  enough,  you’ll  find  clues 
that  tell  you,  even  if  you  have  to  read 
between  the  lines.  For  example,  on 
one  of  our  earlier  hunting  trips  I had 
been  waiting  for  Butch  at  a predeter- 
mined spot  . . . and  he  seemed  to  be  a 
long  time  in  coming.  He  finally  arrived 
and  told  me  he  had  been  sitting  along 
a deer  trail  and  became  so  engrossed 
in  the  antics  of  several  gray  squirrels 
that  he  completely  forgot  about  the 
time. 

Another  clue  to  my  son’s  hunting 
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BUTCH’S  BUCK,  a nice  spike  that  he  saw 
running  through  the  woods  below  him.  He’d 
fired  a string  of  shots  as  it  raced  away,  then 
killed  it  with  one  well-placed  bullet  when  it 
paused  to  look  back. 


“mentality”  became  evident  while  we 
were  bowhunting  for  deer  in  the  same 
area.  Again,  we  had  separated  and  I 
was  waiting  for  him.  When  he  did 
arrive,  he  told  me  he  had  been  stalk- 
ing slowly  along  a brush  strip  that  lay 
between  the  woods  and  a cornfield 
when  he  suddenly  detected  a strange 
odor.  He  stopped  in  his  tracks  and  at 
that  moment  two  deer  stood  up  in 
front  of  him. 

“They  were  really  pretty,”  he  told 
me.  “And  the  big  doe  was  really  a nice 
deer.  The  smaller  deer  might’ve  been 
her  fawn.  We  just  stood  there  looking 
at  each  other  until  they  decided  to 
run.  Don’t  know  why  I didn’t  shoot.” 

Well,  I just  smiled,  not  saying  any- 
thing. I knew  why  he  hadn’t  shot  at 


those  two  deer.  And  I think  he  did 
too. 

These,  as  well  as  other  clues,  were 
proving  to  me  that  my  son  was  not  out 
there  only  to  kill  game.  He  just  plain 
enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Then,  finally,  the  big  day  did  ar- 
rive. My  son  finally  did  get  a whitetail 
buck.  It  was  during  the  1978  antlered 
deer  season  here  in  Pennsylvania,  but, 
unfortunately,  I wasn’t  there  to  share 
that  special  moment. 

The  following  evening,  when  Butch 
got  home  with  that  nice  spike  buck, 
he  hold  me  what  had  happened.  As  he 
stood  on  the  side  of  a ridge,  he  had 
seen  the  buck  running  through  the 
woods  below  him.  He’d  fired  a string 
of  shots  at  the  deer.  Then  the  deer 
paused  in  flight,  looked  back  at  him, 
and  he  dropped  it  with  one  well- 
placed  shot. 

Now,  I know  what  you’re  thinking. 
It  sounded  as  if  he  had  quite  a few 
cartridges  in  that  gun,  that  he  shot 
fast,  and  he  didn’t  kill  the  deer  with 
one  shot.  That’s  true.  Butch  did  have 
his  gun  loaded  to  capacity  and  he 
didn’t  kill  that  deer  with  just  one  shot. 
Nevertheless,  I still  had  a very  satisfy- 
ing feeling  that  he  was  indeed  becom- 
ing my  kind  of  hunter. 

The  reason  I felt  so  strongly  about  it 
was  because  of  the  irony  of  the  whole 
thing. 

For  you  see,  the  conditions  under 
which  my  son  shot  his  first  buck — a 
string  of  fast  shots  at  a running  deer, 
the  deer  stopping  and  looking  back, 
and  one  final  shot  in  the  right  place 
dropping  the  deer  in  its  tracks — were 
the  exact  same  circumstances  under 
which  I killed  my  first  buck!  So  I’m 
sure  he  too  will  find  his  way  through 
the  five  phases  of  deer  hunting. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  Promised  Land  always  lies  on  the  other  side  of  a wilderness. 

— Havelock  Ellis 
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Put  Your  Venison  in  a Jar 

By  Linda  Vance 


IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
successful  deer  hunters  this  season, 
chances  are  you  will  have  two 
thoughts  in  common  with  all  the  rest. 
The  first  is  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
a successful  hunt  and  perhaps  a feel- 
ing of  kinship  with  all  those  early 
Americans  who  provided  their  winter 
food  through  hunting. 

The  second  thought,  coming  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  first,  is  likely  to  be, 
“There  is  no  room  in  the  freezer.” 
With  the  results  of  this  summer’s  vege- 
table and  fruit  crops  claiming  the 
lion’s  share  (or,  in  this  case,  the  deer’s 
share)  of  the  available  freezer  space, 
it’s  time  to  rediscover  the  great  satis- 
faction of  canned  venison. 

Short  freezer  space  isn’t  the  only 
reason  to  can  meat,  however.  The 
canning  process  is  a convenient 
method  of  tenderizing  venision.  In 
fact,  the  timesaving,  tasty  dishes  that 
can  result  from  chunks  of  canned 
venison  make  the  processing  time  well 
worth  it.  Some  of  the  hunters  here  in 
Blair  County’s  Sinking  Valley  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  canned  venison  is  the 
only  deer  meat  they  will  eat. 

After  the  deer  is  field-dressed,  ad- 
mired and  photographed,  try  these 
easy  steps  to  turning  your  catch  into 
mouth  watering  morsels  of  tender 
protein. 

Preparing  the  Meat 

Venison  that  has  been  cut  and 
chilled  is  ready  for  canning.  Tell  the 
butcher  to  save  all  of  the  little  pieces 
that  can  be  salvaged.  The  size  of  the 
pieces  that  come  from  the  butcher 
does  not  matter  because  all  of  the 
venison  will  be  cut  into  chunks  before 
canning. 

This  year  try  limiting  the  amount  of 
meat  that  will  be  ground.  Although 
most  cooks  enjoy  the  quick  use  and 


versatility  of  ground  venison,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  can  and  has  fewer 
uses  than  the  chunks.  Furthermore, 
once  the  hunters  around  your  table 
get  the  taste  of  skillet- browned  canned 
meat,  it  is  likely  to  claim  the  top  spot 
on  the  favorite  meal  list.  You’ll  also 


TRIM  FAT  and  membrane  from  chilled  veni- 
son, slice  meat  into  walnut-size  cubes  or 
larger,  depending  on  quality  of  the  cut, 
place  in  jars.  When  full,  tap  down,  leaving 
one  inch  of  headspace,  add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart  jar.  Piece  of  suet  will 
keep  venison  moist.  Do  not  add  water  to 
chunks. 


find  that  meals  from  canned  venison 
are  as  quick  and  easy  to  prepare  as 
ground  meat  meals. 

The  Canning  Process 

Have  clean  sterilized  jars  and  lids 
ready  when  the  venison  arrives  from 
the  butcher.  With  the  tools  assembled 
(knife,  cutting  board,  and  jars),  raw- 
packing meat  is  far  easier  than  paring 
peaches  or  snapping  green  beans. 

Since  venison  has  very  little  fat, 
hardly  any  trimming  is  necessary. 
Simply  cut  the  raw  meat  into  chunks 
and  place  them — not  too  tightly — in 
the  jars,  leaving  one  inch  of  head- 
space. 

In  addition  to  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  a walnut-size 
piece  of  beef  suet  on  top  of  the  meat 
before  adjusting  the  lids.  Although 
some  cooks  omit  the  suet,  those  who 
use  it  insist  that  it  helps  keep  the 
venison  moist  when  it  is  cooked  later. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  add  water 
to  the  jar.  No  extra  moisture  is  needed. 
As  the  meat  cooks  in  the  canner  it 
makes  its  own  juices  which  can  later 
be  used  in  gravy,  soups  or  stews. 

Hot  Pack  Ground  Venison 

Ground  venison  should  be  browned 
before  packing  it  in  jars.  Although 
venison  has  very  little  fat  to  cook  out, 
pour  off  any  fat  liquid. 


BROWN  GROUND  venison  before  placing  in 
jars.  Pour  off  any  fatty  liquid  before  placing 
meat  in  jars;  leave  one  inch  of  headspace. 
Add  boiling  liquid- water,  broth  or  tomato 
juice,  depending  on  planned  use  of  ground 
meat.  (Add  no  liquid  to  chunk  meat.)  Quart 
jar  holds  approximately  two  pounds  of 
ground  venison. 


Boiling  water  or  broth  should  be 
added  to  the  cooked  meat  in  the  jars, 
leaving  one  inch  of  headspace.  Tomato 
juice  might  also  be  used,  particularly 
if  the  meat  will  eventually  be  used  for 
spaghetti,  lasagna  or  a similar  Italian 
dish. 

The  canning  method  is  a matter  of 
choice.  Many  cooks  still  use  the  older 
boiling  water  method  for  meat  just  as 
they  do  for  their  other  canned  foods. 
Placing  the  quart  jars  in  a standard 
canner,  they  cover  the  cans  with 
warm  water  and  boil  for  three  hours. 
Those  who  use  this  method  often  insist 
that  the  longer  cooking  time  makes 
the  meat  more  tender  than  when 
using  a pressure  canner. 

The  method  usually  recommended, 
however,  utilizes  the  pressure  canner. 
This  method  requires  processing  quart 
jars  for  90  minutes  at  10  pounds  pres- 
sure. Pints  require  only  75  minutes  at 
the  same  pressure.  Pressure  canning 
provides  temperatures  to  240  degrees, 
which  is  a sure  way  to  kill  all  bacteria 
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WIPE  RIM  OF  jar  with  paper  towel  or  damp 
cloth  so  nothing  can  prevent  good  seal  of 
lid.  A few  hours’  work  yields  nutritious  pro- 
cessed meats  that  do  not  lose  flavor  with 
time,  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  satisfying 
ways. 

that  can  cause  spoilage  or  food  poison- 
ing. (Use  only  a few  inches  of  water  in 
the  canner  and  be  certain  that  the 
gauge  is  reading  correctly.  Your 
County  Extension  Office  can  check 
the  pressure  canner  gauge.) 

If  you  use  a pressure  canner,  be  pa- 
tient. Allow  the  canner  to  cool  slowly 
in  order  to  release  the  built-up  pres- 
sure inside.  Releasing  the  petcock  or 
valve  that  allows  pressure  to  escape 
can  permit  you  to  open  the  lid  sooner, 
but  the  sudden  change  in  pressure  also 
affects  the  jars.  Much  of  the  good 
broth  will  boil  out  of  the  jars  into  the 
canning  water.  Liquid  may  also  be 
lost  if  an  even  pressure  is  not  main- 
tained during  the  canning  process.* 

Using  the  Tenderized  Meat 

Canned  venison  is  a versatile  ingre- 
dient to  nutritious  hot  meals.  A quick 
and  favorite  recipe  simply  entails 
emptying  the  contents  of  a jar  into  a 
skillet  and  warming  or  browning  it. 
With  mashed  potatoes  and  a vege- 
table, you  have  a fine  Sunday  dinner. 

A one-skillet  meal  can  be  prepared 


by  adding  raw  cut  potatoes  and  car- 
rots or  peas  to  the  meat  and  simmer- 
ing the  lot.  Water  may  need  to  be 
added  as  the  potatoes  and  vegetables 
cook.  Spiced  with  half  a bay  leaf,  this 
meal  is  delicious  on  a cold  winter  day. 

By  thickening  the  juices,  canned 
venison  makes  delicious  hot  meat 
sandwiches.  Some  cooks  also  add  the 
meat  to  broth  to  make  a tasty  well- 
stocked  soup. 

Uses  of  canned  chunks  of  venison 
are  limited  only  by  your  creativity  in 
the  kitchen.  For  example,  a hearty 
stew  can  be  made  from  either  the 
ground  or  chunky  venison  by  making 
a gravy,  adding  pieces  of  cooked  vege- 
tables and  topping  with  homemade 
biscuits. 

Since  the  meat  is  already  cooked 
and  tenderized  in  the  canning  process, 
it’s  likely  you’ll  find  yourself  reaching 
for  a jar  of  venison  when  a quick  meal 
is  needed.  No  thawing.  No  freezer 
burn.  No  pounding.  No  sauteing  or 
flouring.  Just  heat  and  eat. 

‘County  Extension  Offices  will  likely 
have  copies  of  the  latest  home  canning 
pamphlets  which  are  yours  for  the  asking 
or  for  a small  fee.  Ask  for  Circular  567 
“Home  Canning”  published  by  The  Penn 
State  University  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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Teaberry  Trophies 

By  Marlin  L Rautzhan 


HE  FALL  OF  1980  was  accom- 
panied by  a touch  of  nostalgia  in 
our  anticipation  of  the  upcoming 
buck  season.  For  the  previous  two 
seasons  I,  along  with  brothers  Bob 
and  Rick  and  longtime  hunting  com- 
panion Bob  Blood,  had  elected  to  try 
our  hand  at  exploring  the  swamps  and 
plateaus  of  Pike  County.  This  year, 
however,  our  foursome  was  returning 
to  Green  Briar  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
west  of  Milheim  in  Centre  County. 
Dad  had  started  us  on  our  serious  deer 
hunting  experiences  with  the  men  of 
Green  Briar,  and  the  memories  of 
hunts  with  him  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers have  always  been  refreshed 
whenever  I walked  past  the  apple  tree 
and  through  the  front  door  of  this 
fifty-five  year  young  camp. 

Two  weeks  before  Thanksgiving, 
brother  Bob  called  to  inform  that  his 
work  schedule  would  not  allow  his  in- 
clusion this  year.  I honestly  think  his 
absence  affected  us  as  much  as  it  did 
him.  However,  Saturday  could  not  ar- 
rive soon  enough,  and  when  “Bloody” 
pulled  into  the  driveway  I already 
had  two  armloads  of  gear  to  put  into 
his  Scout.  After  eleven  years  of  mar- 
riage my  wife  fully  understood  my 
quick  goodbye,  and  within  moments 
we  were  headed  west  on  the  one-hour 
drive  from  Lewisburg  to  explore  Tea- 
berry  Hollow  before  the  opening  day. 

Patented  Still-Hunt 

In  1977,  while  conducting  one  of 
our  patented  still-hunts  along  the 
northern  ridge  of  Long  Mountain,  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  connect 
with  a fat  young  4-pointer  which 
came  up  a hollow  on  the  south  side  to 
cross  into  the  protection  the  winter 
side  assured  with  its  scrub  oaks  and 
laurel.  Our  subsequent  check  of  that 
area  led  us  to  believe  the  teaberry 
carpet  in  this  draw  lent  sustenance  to 


deer,  while  the  laurel  tangles  offered 
cover  from  the  pressure  put  on  them 
by  the  many  camps  which  chose  to 
hunt  the  mountain  overseeing  Pine 
Swamp. 

The  Green  Briar  club  had  taken 
three  nice  bucks  from  the  west  end  of 
this  ridge  during  the  two  seasons  we 
had  hunted  in  Pike  County,  but  the 
conversation  en  route  to  camp  cen- 
tered on  our  theory  developed  in  the 
1977  season.  Bloody  and  I intended  to 
spend  Sunday  exploring  the  ridge  and 
selecting  vantage  points  for  ourselves 
and  Rick,  who  would  arrive  Sunday 
evening.  The  light  dusting  of  snow 
Saturday  night  yielded  timely  evi- 
dence that  deer  were  in  fact  crossing 
through  this  saddle  in  their  unhurried 
movements,  and  the  only  further  sup- 
port we  needed  was  guessing  correctly 
their  travel  pattern  under  first  morn- 
ing pressure.  Our  inattention  to  this 
second  piece  of  the  puzzle  would  pro- 
vide anxious  hours  before  the  hunt 
had  ended. 

Sunday  night  we  shared  our  confi- 
dence with  Rick  and  joined  in  further- 
ing the  atmosphere  that  Green  Briar 
always  produced.  Previous  hunts,  suc- 
cesses, and  experiences  were  recalled 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  they 
were  firsthand,  and  the  good-natured 
kidding  from  everyone’s  audience  was 
as  much  accepted  as  it  was  antici- 
pated. Bloody  weighted  our  confi- 
dence with  his  announcement  that 
our  triangular  blockade  would  “fill- 
out”  with  teaberry  bucks. 

Having  packed  our  lunches  the  pre- 
vious night,  we  were  able  to  quickly 
exit  the  cabin  after  a traditional 
breakfast  of  scrapple  and  eggs.  The 
turn  onto  the  old  logging  road  which 
twisted  back  to  the  base  of  our  hollow 
was  negotiated  in  plenty  of  time  for  us 
to  get  into  position  atop  the  ridge.  We 
split  with  silent  slaps  on  the  back — 
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DURING  THE  MOMENT  it  took  to  raise  the 
rifle  to  my  shoulder,  the  spike’s  path 
changed  to  offer  a three-quarter  profile  at 
about  40  yards.  . . . 


Bloody  for  his  wide-branched  oak  that 
enabled  him  to  peer  into  the  draw 
from  the  east  point;  Rick  to  drop 
slightly  over  the  ridge  to  the  winter 
side  where  he  could  watch  the  bench 
below  and  also  intercept  any  buck 
which  might  sneak  unnoticed  through 
the  middle  of  “our”  hollow;  and  I to 
take  position  on  the  west  point  in  a 
fortress  of  rocks  slightly  higher  than 
my  previous  point  of  success.  The 
triangle  was  completed  and  the  unu- 
sually calm  and  mild  pre-dawn  hour 
passed  quickly.  In  my  wait  I could  not 
help  but  reflect  on  previous  seasons. 
Only  one  kill  could  be  recalled  at  first 
light  on  opening  day  but  I,  along  with 
countless  other  hunters  throughout 
the  state,  knew  beyond  a doubt  that 
these  next  few  hours  of  daylight 
would  bring  our  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  this  new  hunting  season. 

Predictably,  the  first  shots  of  the 
morning  came  from  the  bottom,  south 
and  west  of  our  location,  probably  in 
Pine  Swamp.  As  I reflected  on  my 
Army  experiences  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  sounds  of  rifle  fire  moved  steadily 
higher  on  the  mountain.  I could  envi- 
sion deer  movement  by  tracking  the 
reports,  each  sure  to  become  a story  in 
itself  at  someone’s  camp  this  evening. 


Then,  movement  on  my  facing 
slope.  A nearly  distinguishable  outline 
was  moving  up  the  east  rise  in  a line 
which  should  bring  it  within  Bloody’s 
field  of  vision.  It  was  definitely  out- 
side my  range  of  fire  and  I did  not 
glass  it  with  my  scope.  A single  shot 
from  down  in  the  hollow  made  the 
brown  form  dart  forward  and  out  of 
sight.  Two  more  shots  followed  but 
were  still  from  within  the  hollow  and 
the  final  shot  was  followed  by  a yell  of 
accomplishment  from  the  successful 
nimrod.  A single  shot  from  the  winter 
side  outside  Rick’s  range  brought  with 
it  the  realization  that  we  had  posi- 
tioned ourselves  perfectly  . . . assum- 
ing no  one  else  had  chosen  to  hunt  the 
sides  of  this  mountain  below  us. 

Equal  Lack 

I saw  not  another  deer,  and  at  11 
o’clock  Rick  came  up  to  report  an 
equal  lack  of  success.  We  walked  the 
ridge  over  to  where  an  earlier  shot 
had  telegraphed  that  another  member 
of  our  camp  might  have  scored.  Upon 
entering  the  thick  laurel  of  the  side 
slope,  we  immediately  bumped  two 
doe  which  had  sought  refuge,  their 
white  flags  laughingly  telling  us  how 
foolish  we  were  to  sit  on  the  ridge  on  a 
day  as  eventful  as  this  one  had  become. 

We  found  Wayne  and  Bill  looking 
for  evidence  of  a hit.  Rich  decided  to 
help  them  try  to  find  the  buck.  I re- 
turned through  the  scrub  oaks  to  my 
original  position  and  was  joined  by 
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Bloody  for  lunch.  He  had  seen  but  one 
doe  which  came  up  the  winter  side, 
turned,  and  deliberately  returned  to 
its  tangle.  Without  elaboration  we 
both  knew  that  we  had  anticipated 
conditions  consistent  with  our  previ- 
ous hunt  in  Teaberry  Hollow  and 
almost  simultaneously  remembered  it 
had  been  conducted  on  a Tuesday 
afternoon  replete  with  a comparative 
calm  versus  this  day’s  busy  happen- 
ings. 

Bloody,  it  turned  out,  exhibited  the 
most  confidence  in  our  original  game 
plan  and  returned  to  his  oak  above 
Teaberry  Hollow.  Rick  and  I resigned 
ourselves  to  sitting  on  vantage  points 
overlooking  the  refuge  of  laurel  the 
hollow  funnelled  into.  At  3 o’clock  a 
single  shot,  followed  moments  later 
by  another,  brought  an  immediate 
smile.  It  sounded  as  if  Bloody  had  had 
his  chance.  It  wasn’t  until  4:45  when 
we  approached  a beaming  hunting 
partner  at  the  Scout  that  we  knew  for 
sure  he  had  connected.  There  by  the 
tailgate  lay  a young  spike  which 
Bloody  had  intercepted  as  it  fed  up 
through  the  hollow.  True  to  form,  the 
lack  of  extreme  pressure  had  put  this 
buck  back  into  its  somewhat  belated 
pattern  and  the  confidence  in  our 
original  plan  had  paid  off  for  my 
happy  comrade. 

No  one  else  in  camp  could  speak  of 
success  that  evening.  Only  Wayne  had 
had  a shot,  and  it  had  done  no  more 
damage  than  to  cut  some  hair.  Tues- 
day saw  our  members  move  to  new 
areas,  Rick  and  I not  excepted.  We  sat 
in  a low,  pine-dotted  plain  for  the 
morning  hours  and  stillhunted  the 
side  of  Long  Mountain  for  the  rest  of 


an  uneventful,  cloudy  day.  We  ob- 
served some  does  winding  through, 
rather  than  leaving,  the  protection  the 
mountainside  provided,  and  became 
further  concerned  with  our  chance  for 
success  when  Tuesday  evening 
brought  strong  winds  and  dropping 
temperatures. 

Three  Cups  of  Coffee 

Wednesday’s  breakfast  was  three 
cups  of  coffee  long  as  everyone  dis- 
cussed and  finally  agreed  to  hunt  low 
on  the  mountain  as  the  wind  tugged  at 
the  sheetmetal  roofing  of  the  cabin. 
Not  being  a participant  in  the  conver- 
sation, my  mind  was  wandering  to 
Teaberry  Hollow  and  straining  to 
guess  the  conditions  on  its  slope  on  a 
day  like  this.  Bloody’s  mere  suggestion 
to  not  forget  our  original  game  plan 
was  the  nudge  I needed  to  head  for 
the  hollow  unaccompanied. 

I arrived  at  its  upper  tip  when  clear 
vision  was  almost  at  hand  and  al- 
though the  morning  sounded  as  windy 
as  any  day  I can  remember  in  the 
woods,  I suddenly  realized  that  the 
stiffness  of  its  force  was  being  driven 
directly  onto  the  north-facing  slope. 
On  the  south  slope  where  I sat,  nary  a 
leaf  moved  at  ground  level,  and  I felt 
I could  use  the  noisy  treetops  to  my 
advantage  on  a stillhunt  along  the 
cusp  of  the  hollow.  At  8:30  with  the 
now  bright  sun  promising  warmth  to 
the  still  bench,  I began  my  slow  move- 
ment. 

I had  traveled  scarcely  a hundred 
yards  in  the  first  half-hour  when  a 
surprised  doe  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cions by  standing  up  in  a patch  of 
laurel  to  my  front  and  walking  unhur- 
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riedly  toward  the  ridge.  With  positive 
anticipation  I observed  more  of  the 
same,  and  I had  just  further  slowed 
my  pace  when  I caught  a glimpse  of 
movement  almost  to  my  rear.  It  just 
broke  the  horizon  of  the  ridgetop.  I 
knew  only  that  a deer  was  moving 
slowly  but  steadily  through  the  laurel 
in  a line  which  would  bring  it  to  my 
front.  I stood  motionless,  waiting  and 
watching. 

In  a matter  of  minutes  I saw  the 
white  spikes.  During  the  moment  it 
took  to  raise  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
his  path  changed  to  offer  a three- 
quarter  profile  at  about  40  yards.  His 
walk  toward  the  hollow  was  still  con- 
stant and  I swung  forward  to  find  an 
opening  to  deliver  my  blow,  then 
came  back  onto  my  target  to  trace  his 
path  into  it. 

Too  much  time,  everything  going 
too  perfectly,  I thought,  but  forward 
he  came,  the  three-quarter  pose  now 
offering  his  right  shoulder  as  he 
stepped  into  my  point  of  aim.  I don’t 
recall  the  report  or  the  recoil,  but  I 
can  still  see  the  familiar  hunch  that  a 


well-hit  deer  shows,  although  what 
happened  next  was  not  familiar.  This 
buck  bolted  straight  forward  and  past 
me  at  an  unbelievable  but  somewhat 
stilted  pace.  Surprised,  I threw  an- 
other 150-grains  at  the  brown  form  as 
it  hurtled  through  the  laurel  below 
me,  but  it  wasn’t  the  follow-up  shot 
which  stopped  my  buck.  The  laurel  in 
which  he  sought  refuge  took  him  off 
his  feet  and  the  first,  perfectly  placed, 
shot  had  taken  its  toll  by  the  time  I 
hurried  the  30  yards  to  where  I had 
last  seen  him. 

A short  time  later,  as  I wheeled  the 
Scout  around  and  began  backing  the 
loaded  tailgate  toward  the  apple  tree. 
Bloody  and  Rick  were  the  first  to  run 
out  to  greet  me.  Their  excitement 
matched  mine  as  I related  my  story  of 
a successful  morning  above  Teaberry 
Hollow.  While  we  didn’t  take  trophies 
in  the  popular  definition,  I’m  certain 
the  positive  thinking  associated  with 
this  hunt  will  influence  the  move- 
ments and  expectations  our  foursome 
makes  in  many  years  to  come  . . . 
together. 
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Pennsylvania’s  hunters  and  other  outdoor-oriented  people  will  benefit  from 
millions  of  dollars  being  used  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  to 
rehabilitate  hundreds  of  miles  of  badly  deteriorated  forest  roads  throughout  the 
state.  These  roads  provide  access  to  more  than  2 million  acres  of  State  Forest 
Land  and  provide  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  snowmobiling,  and 
cross-country  skiing. 

In  1976  the  Governor’s  Review  Commission  identified  the  exceptionally  poor 
quality  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry’s  heavy  equipment  and  commercial  vehicles  as 
being  one  of  DER’s  major  problems.  To  correct  this  deficiency,  DER  Secretary 
Clifford  L.  Jones  allocated  $3.4  million  from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Fund  over  a 
two-year  period  to  purchase  a variety  of  equipment,  including  road  graders,  back- 
hoe/loaders,  and  commercial  vehicles. 

Under  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh,  DER  also  received  $3  million  in  the  1980 
Capital  Budget  for  rehabilitation  of  State  Forest  roads.  This  money  is  to  be  used 
to  reconstruct  248  miles  of  roads  and  23  bridge  sites  in  14  forest  districts.  The 
1981  Capital  Budget  contains  another  $3.3  million  to  be  used  to  rehabilitate  addi- 
tional State  Forest  roads  in  14  districts. 

Figures  such  as  these  may  be  as  dry  as  a dusty  forest  road  in  July,  but  they 
help  pave  the  way  to  better  hunting  and  other  outdoor  opportunities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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THE  SECONDS  TICKED  OFF,  and  my  blood  pressure  swelled  my  veins  as  the  buck  paused 
behind  a maze  of  grapevines.  I waited.  One  false  move  would  destroy  everything. . . . 

THIRTY  MINUTES 
TO  A BUCK 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  YEAR  MIGHT  have  been 
1962  or  ’63,  but  that’s  of  little  con- 
sequence. I do  remember  for  sure  the 
day  was  the  Sunday  before  buck  sea- 
son. My  repair  shop  was  never  open 
on  Sundays,  but  several  old  hunting 
buddies  showed  up  in  the  morning 
with  gun  problems  and  I opened  the 
shop  as  a favor.  Somehow  the  word 
spread,  and  I kept  going  past  noon, 
past  supper,  and  past  midnight.  When 
I crawled  into  bed,  thoughts  of  deer 
hunting  started  replacing  the  gun  re- 
pair fog  that  filled  my  brain. 

Somewhere  in  the  far-off  distance  a 
phone  rang,  and  I sat  up  with  a bolt 
when  Helen  called  my  name.  Late 


calls  are  usually  emergencies,  and  as  I 
grabbed  the  phone  I wondered  who 
was  sick,  hurt,  or  dead. 

“Are  you  awake?”  was  the  answer 
to  my  nervous  greeting. 

“I’m  normally  awake  when  I an- 
swer the  phone,”  was  my  curt  reply 
when  I realized  there  was  nothing 
wrong.  That  kind  of  a greeting  gets  to 
me  quick,  and  doubly  so  at  an  hour 
past  midnight. 

“You’ve  got  to  help  me  out.  My 
youngest  son  just  returned  from  over- 
seas and  got  a furlough  to  hunt.  He’s 
waited  two  years  for  this,  but  his  rifle 
has  a broken  firing  pin.  Can  you  fix  it 
early  in  the  morning?” 
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IT  SEEMED  like  an  hour  hut  it  was  only 
minutes  after  the  hunter  disappeared  that  a 
flash  of  brown  came  over  the  horizon.  I 
knew  it  was  a deer. 

“That’s  the  first  day  of  buck  season, 
and  I’ve  waited  a long  time  to  get  out 
in  the  woods,”  I grumbled. 

I got  even  more  incensed  when  I 
learned  the  pin  had  been  broken  for 
two  years  and  the  father  had  failed  to 
get  it  replaced.  But  I remembered  my 
days  in  the  Army  and  the  long  hours  I 
had  spent  dreaming  of  Pennsylvania’s 
deer  woods.  I finally  relented  and 
agreed  to  wait  until  7 o’clock. 

Six  sharp  the  next  morning  found 
me  in  the  shop  firing  up  the  old  coal 
burner  and  downing  a hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee Helen  came  up  with.  Seven  o’clock 
came,  but  no  customer.  As  the  tem- 
perature rose  in  the  shop,  my  blood 
pressure  went  up  accordingly.  Thirty 
minutes  more,  and  still  no  father  and 
son.  By  8 o’clock,  I was  capable  of 
pulling  bullets  with  my  teeth.  I made 
a mental  note  to  wait  till  8:30,  but 
still  thinking  of  a young  serviceman 
who  wanted  to  hunt,  I waited  until  9 
before  I closed  and  locked  the  door. 

One  evening  a week  before  I had 
concocted  some  120-grain  soft-point 
loads  for  my  25  Niedner  Improved 
(forerunner  of  the  Remington  25-06) 
that  averaged  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  a quarter  at  100  yards.  Plenty 


adequate  for  long  distance  chuck 
shooting,  and  far,  far  above  the  ac- 
curacy needs  of  the  whitetail  hunter. 
The  rifle  was  zeroed  in  at  250  yards. 
Just  what  I needed  for  the  spot  I had 
picked.  The  rifle  and  shells  rested  on 
my  desk  in  the  shop,  tuned  for  action, 
but  in  my  anger  I had  forgotten  my 
own  hunting  plans. 

Helen  was  ill  with  the  flu  and  could 
not  hunt,  but  she  did  her  best  to  soothe 
my  distraught  feelings  when  I came  in 
the  house.  I was  even  more  upset  when 
I realized  I would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  shop  for  my  outfit.  She  suggested  I 
use  her  Savage  30-30  scoped  with  a 6x 
Weaver.  I forgot  all  about  the  long 
range  shooting  plans  that  had  been 
going  through  my  mind  since  I picked 
out  a stand  during  small  game  season. 
I grabbed  the  30-30  and  shells.  My  en- 
thusiasm wasn’t  too  great. 

It  was  almost  9:30  when  I parked. 
My  stand  was  a half-mile  back  in  an 
abandoned  mining  area,  and  I knew 
the  morning  would  be  half  over  before 
I reached  my  post.  I started  walking. 
As  the  beauty  of  the  new  snow,  com- 
plete with  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  deer 
tracks,  sank  into  my  troubled  soul,  I 
began  to  lose  the  ire  and  anger  that 
the  morning’s  incident  had  brought.  I 
was  back  to  normal  when  I topped  a 
ridge  overlooking  my  stand.  But  one 
glance  destroyed  all  my  good  feelings. 
There  were  hunters  everywhere.  Scat- 
tered across  the  spoil  piles  I could  see 
a dozen  or  more  hunters.  To  top  it  off, 
one  was  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of 
my  stand. 

Disbelief 

I stared  in  disbelief.  My  first  reac- 
tion was  to  leave  for  another  spot,  and 
I was  several  hundred  yards  on  the 
way  to  the  car  when  I remembered  a 
deer  crossing  beyond  my  first  choice.  I 
kicked  the  idea  around  for  a few  min- 
utes and  decided  any  move  was  better 
than  just  accepting  defeat.  When  I hit 
the  ridge  the  second  time,  I couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes.  My  stand  was  empty, 
and  only  several  distant  hunters  were 
in  sight.  I nearly  ran  to  my  post  al- 
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though  I had  some  reservations  about 
taking  a spot  another  hunter  obviously 
felt  wasn’t  good  enough.  It  didn’t 
thrill  me,  but  what  I didn’t  know  was 
I was  only  thirty  minutes  from  a buck. 

The  spot  I had  picked  during  the 
early  squirrel  season  was  a battered 
stump  surrounded  by  a dense  growth 
of  underbrush.  It  offered  concealment 
and  a solid  rest.  Several  openings  in 
the  brush  offered  views  up  to  300 
yards,  and  I wished  I had  brought  the 
25-06  Improved.  The  30-30  is  a ter- 
rific whitetail  cartridge  in  the  brush, 
but  has  limitations  over  the  long 
ranges.  A few  minutes  later  I watched 
a lone  hunter  disappearing  into  a 
stand  of  pines  and  realized  I was 
finally  alone.  It  was  a dead-looking 
scene,  but  I was  less  than  twenty 
minutes  from  a buck. 

Five  minutes  ticked  by  with  only 
the  occasional  flitter  of  a chickadee  to 
break  the  monotony.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance, a volley  of  shots  rang  out,  then 
all  was  quiet.  Much  to  my  dismay,  the 
hunter  came  back  out  of  the  pines  and 
headed  in  my  direction.  Between  us 
was  a thicket  of  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood. Beyond  the  thicket  was  a deep 
gulley,  and  I lost  sight  of  the  hunter 
there. 

It  seemed  like  an  hour  but  it  was 
no  more  than  five  minutes  after  the 
hunter  disappeared  that  a flash  of 
brown  came  over  the  horizon  200 
yards  away.  I knew  it  was  a deer,  and 
I dropped  to  a kneeling  position  with 
the  30-30  over  the  stump  and  waited. 
Nothing  showed,  and  I assumed  the 
deer  had  slipped  back  around  the 
approaching  hunter.  All  seemed  lost, 
but  the  truth  was  I was  just  ten  min- 
utes from  a buck. 

A good  many  years  of  hunting  had 
taught  me  to  be  patient  and  to  never 
stop  looking.  Deer  are  often  hard 
to  see,  and  can  walk  past  a relaxed 
hunter.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
me.  I kept  watching  as  the  clock  ticked 
off  several  more  minutes.  It  paid  off. 
In  one  jump,  the  deer  crossed  a nar- 
row opening  and  hit  the  thicket  on  my 
side  of  the  gully.  I saw  the  rack,  but  I 
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was  still  eight  minutes  from  a buck. 

The  crosswire  in  the  6x  Weaver  fol- 
lowed the  walking  buck  as  I squeezed 
the  trigger.  The  distinctive  sound  of  a 
bullet  hitting  wood  echoed  back.  My 
second  shot  didn’t  even  startle  the 
buck,  and  it  stopped  when  I cham- 
bered the  third  round.  As  always,  a 
maze  of  hemlock  limbs  protected  the 
buck.  I sent  a bullet  through  an  open- 
ing, and  the  buck  took  off  like  a shot. 
I felt  sure  my  slug  had  landed,  but  I 
was  still  six  minutes  from  a buck. 

When  I arrived  where  the  buck  had 
been  standing,  the  snow  was  covered 
with  bits  of  hair.  Apparently,  my  shot 
had  just  brushed  the  whitetail.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  follow  the 
trail  and  hope  for  the  best.  For  cer- 
tain, I was  disgusted  with  myself.  The 
whole  morning  had  gone  wrong.  But 
things  would  get  brighter;  I was  less 
than  four  minutes  from  a buck. 

Three  minutes  later,  I topped  the 
ridge  that  curved  through  the  hard- 
wood thicket.  I paused  to  get  my 
bearings,  and  lo,  there  was  the  buck 
not  150  yards  away,  ambling  back 
toward  me.  I slipped  behind  a large 
black  oak  and  shouldered  the  rifle. 
There  was  no  need  to  hurry;  one  clear 
shot  was  all  I needed.  I checked  for  an 
opening. 

The  seconds  ticked  off,  and  my 
blood  pressure  swelled  my  veins  as  the 
buck  paused  behind  a maze  of  grape- 
vines. The  opening  I needed  was  only 
yards  from  the  deer.  I waited.  One 
false  move  would  destroy  everything. 
My  hands  were  moist  as  the  buck 
moved  into  the  opening.  The  reticle 
centered  the  chest  and  stayed  there  as 
my  finger  pressed  the  trigger.  The 
countdown  was  over.  Time  had  run 
out  for  the  5-point.  . . . 
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MULTIFLORA  FENCEROWS  can  be  impenetrable,  but  many  hunters  have  learned  they  can 
often  flush  game  near  them. 


WHENEVER  THE  name  multiflora 
rose  surfaces,  an  immediate 
position  either  sharply  for  or  against 
the  plant  is  taken  by  almost  everyone 
within  hearing.  Yet  a vast  middle  ground 
needs  to  be  examined  and  understood 
by  both  extremes. 

Introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Eastern  Asia  sometime  prior  to 
1868,  multiflora  rose  was  highly  touted 
as  a conservation  plant  with  emphasis 
as  a living  fence  on  farms.  With  proper 
management  of  cropland  and  pasture- 
land,  such  a living  fence  endured  for 
years  and  caused  no  problem.  Multi- 
flora rose  does  not  usually  become  a 
problem  in  a normal  agricultural  rota- 
tion. But  it  sometimes  becomes  estab- 
lished in  poorly  managed  pastures  and 
fallow  land  and  spreads  to  the  point 
that  the  area  cannot  be  used  until  it  is 
cleared.  This  causes  the  farmer  an 
additional  expense  to  return  the  land 
to  production. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  hunt- 
ers complain  that  a multiflora  rose 
area  becomes  too  much  of  a refuge  for 


game.  Their  dogs  cannot  penetrate  it 
and  even  the  best  hunting  clothes  are 
no  match  for  the  thorns. 

Multiflora  rose,  as  with  many  other 
exotic  species,  is  an  aggressive  com- 
petitor. It  produces  an  abundance  of 
seed  each  year  and  is  heavily  used  by 
songbirds  and  distributed  in  their  drop- 
pings, which  presents  problems  at 
times.  It  spreads  rapidly  to  idle  land  or 
pastures  that  are  not  properly  managed. 

What  is  generally  overlooked  by  its 
detractors  is  that  in  the  normal  succes- 
sion of  plants,  open  idle  land  will  even- 
tually revert  to  a climax  situation, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  is  a forest.  If  no 
exotics  are  present,  native  successional 
plants  such  as  berries,  maples,  black 
locust,  aspen,  etc.,  will  invade  the  site. 
While  natural  succession  by  native 
species  is  a rather  slow  process,  some- 
times taking  many  years,  the  succes- 
sion process  by  exotics  such  as  multi- 
flora rose  is  rather  rapid,  requiring 
perhaps  five  years  or  less  depending 
on  available  seed. 

The  soil  bank  program  of  the  late 
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1950s  to  early  1960s  was  a tremendous 
asset  in  providing  nesting  habitat  for 
ringnecks  and  rabbits;  however,  it  may 
have  been  the  proverbial  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back  in  respect  to 
the  spread  of  multiflora  rose.  This  pro- 
gram paid  farmers  to  take  out  of  crop 
production  land  that  had  been  culti- 
vated to  increase  food  supplies  during 
and  directly  after  the  war  years.  It  was 
felt  the  program  would  reduce  the  sur- 
plus of  food  grains  and  stabilize  prices 
by  returning  some  of  the  land  to  perma- 
nent hay.  The  areas  were  mowed  in 
some  instances  and  not  mowed  in 
others.  This  left  a tremendous  area  of 
fallow  land  for  multiflora  rose  to  gain  a 
foothold  and  expand. 

Now  for  a look  at  the  other  side. 

Abundance  of  Seeds 

Multiflora  rose  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  rose  hips  or  seeds  each  year. 
These  are  utilized  by  many  birds,  pri- 
marily songbirds,  during  the  stress 
periods  of  winter  when  other  food  is 
scarce.  Multiflora  rose  is  also  used  ex- 
tensively by  pheasants  for  food  and 
cover  in  winter,  cottontail  rabbits 
utilize  the  bark  of  the  younger  canes 
for  winter  food,  and  deer  browse  the 
current  year’s  growth.  Songbirds  find  it 
a safe  nesting  site  and  it  provides  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  cold  in  winter. 
The  mass  of  interlocking  canes  is 
effective  protection  from  predators  in 
all  seasons  and  is  refuge  from  hunters 
for  game  birds  and  animals. 

There  is  now  a movement  to  classify 
multiflora  rose  as  a noxious  plant  and 
require  its  eradication. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  landown- 
ers do  have  a right  to  determine  how 
their  land  should  be  used  and  to  choose 
the  plants  that  grow  upon  it,  in  regard 
to  multiflora  rose  we  should  be  consid- 
ering control  rather  than  eradication. 
Eradication  programs  have  been  tried 
on  gooseberry  and  barberry,  and  after 
spending  millions  of  tax  dollars,  eradi- 
cation was  not  accomplished.  With  the 
tremendous  reservoir  of  available  seed 
from  plants  scattered  across  the  state, 
eradication  is  not  a realistic  or  feasible 
solution. 

A control  program,  properly  struc- 
tured by  reasonable  regulations,  can 
be  effective  in  controlling  multiflora 
rose  in  areas  where  it  is  objectionable. 

The  veiwpoints  and  recommenda- 


tions of  the  farming  community,  conser- 
vation groups,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment entities,  and  the  general  public 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  regulations  are  formulated  for 
adoption. 

Any  control  program,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  supported  by  the  people  and 
be  designed  so  that  it  does  not  create 
undue  financial  hardship  on  the  public. 

The  Game  Commission,  at  present, 
is  conducting  experiments  on  two 
State  Game  Lands  with  several  herbi- 
cides to  determine  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  control  of  multiflora 
rose  and  autumn  olive.  The  herbicides 
were  used  at  various  formulations  every 
two  weeks  from  May  3,  1981  through 
July  13,  1981  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate time  of  application  and  the 
amount  of  herbicide  needed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  two  growing  seasons  will  be 
required  to  determine  if  a safe  and  cost 
effective  control  method  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

As  results  are  obtained,  information 
will  be  made  public  in  hopes  of  narrow- 
ing the  differences  between  the  two  ex- 
treme views  of  multiflora  rose.  If  a rea- 
sonable objective  is  attained,  wildlife 
will  not  be  completely  deprived  of  this 
valuable  plant  and  the  farmer  will  have 
use  of  most  of  the  land  for  production. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  can  certainly  cause 
problems  under  some  circumstances,  but 
the  food  and  cover  it  provides  many  wildlife 
species  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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TOM  TANSKI  is  showing  his  220- 
pound  McKean  Co.  trophy  to  his 
daughter  Sue.  This  is  Tom’s  fourth 
bear  in  13  years. 


TEX  ACKER,  left,  from 
Lebanon,  reports  that 
his  22-pound  Potter 
Co.  gobbler  has  a 9- 
inch  beard. 


BOB  McMANIS,  below, 
bagged  this  7-pointer  in 
Washington  Co. 


Bucks , Birm 


JEFFREY  CLANEY,  left,  and  his  dad,  MILT,  pose 
with  their  Clearfield  Co.  turkeys. 


CONNIE  LESHER,  left,  and  her  sister 
DONNA,  from  Nazareth,  bagged  these 
bucks  in  Monroe  Co. 


DAN  O’BRIAN,  right,  of  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace,  got  this  164- 
pound  Centre  Co.  bear  last  year. 


This  is  MIKE  HERR’S  firs 
with  a 20 Vi -inch  spread, 

Juniata  Co.  is  where  DON 
HARNISH  collected  his 
turkey. 


md  Bears 


JOHN  BRACKMAN,  from  Schuyl- 
kill Co.,  went  to  Lycoming  Co.  for 
this  160-pound  trophy. 


TOM  EILER,  from  Finleyville, 
stayed  in  Washington  Co.  for  this 
200-pound  10-pointer. 


\RY  GRIFFIN,  of  Sandy 
ike,  displays  his  18- 
>und  gobbler,  which 
is  3 lOVi-inch  b©3ru. 


JIM  WYLIE,  right,  of  Wood- 
bury, poses  with  his  first 
turkey,  a 15-pounder. 


s left  is  last  year’s  winner  of  the 
ford  County  Tourist  Big  f uc^.Co"' 
Taken  by  ED  POWELL,  this  8- 
./measures  150  and  has  a 23  V2 -inch 


a 10-pointer 
in  Tioga  Co. 


TOM  NOBLE  certainly  has  a 
right  to  he  pleased  with  his 
Carbon  Co.  10-point. 


PETE  SCHOENBERGER  took  this 
Montgomery  Co.  8-point  during  the 
1979  season. 


9°'  ijo 


ERIC  KOZUBAL,  from 
Trafford,  poses  with 
his  first  deer,  a Cam- 
eron Co.  8-point 


JAMES  SMITH,  from  BelAir,  Mary- 
land, took  this  16-pounder  in  Tioga 

Co. 


MILT  WIEST,  from  Media,  toe  , 
Montgomery  Co.  10-point  on  thi 
day  of  the  season  last  year. 


DAVE  GETZ,  from  Nazareth,  got 
this  409-pounder  in  Pike  Co. 


Pike  Co.  is  where  i 
SEND,  from  East  , 
took  this  10-point 


G,  right,  and  MARK  EVANS 
lobblers  in  Lycoming  Co. 


ANDY  SMITH  is  proud  of  his  first 
deer,  a 171 -pound  6-point  from  Jeffer- 
son Co. 


HAROLD  E.  HARSH- 
BARGER’s  22-pound 
gobbler,  which  had 
three  beards,  was 
taken  from  Tuscarora 
Mountain  in  Juniata 
Co. 


REGE  RECKER,  from 
Pittsburgh,  got  this  19- 
pound  tom  in  Elk  Co. 


[TOWN- 

Isburg, 


JOE  PETREE’s  11- 
point  has  a 24-inch 
spread  and  was  taken 
in  Chester  Co. 


FIE  LD  NOTES 


To  Each  His  Own 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  We’ve  all 
heard  that  “grass  is  always  greener” 
bit.  Well,  this  past  summer  my  son 
Mark  spent  eight  weeks  working  with 
the  New  York  Conservation  Depart- 
ment to  fill  his  practicum  requirement 
at  Penn  State.  The  NY  officers  were 
interested  in  my  duties  and  thought  I 
had  it  pretty  easy  when  they  found  I 
was  enforcing  only  The  Game  Laws. 
They  enforce  their  game,  fish  and  pol- 
lution laws.  I,  too,  was  eager  to  learn 
of  their  duties,  and  I thought  they  had 
it  pretty  easy  when  I was  told  they  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  animal  dam- 
age complaints,  taking  care  of  or- 
phaned animals,  picking  up  roadkilled 
deer,  confronting  an  angry  beekeeper 
whose  product  has  just  gone  to  fatten 
up  one  of  our  bears,  explaining  to  a 
little  old  lady  that  there  is  no  way  pos- 
sible anyone  can  trap  all  the  rabbits 
that  are  eating  her  flowers,  hunter 
education  and  trapping  programs,  or 
game  stocking.  Their  department  does 
these  things,  but  they  are  taken  care 
of  by  specialists.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  when  you  do  get  over  the  fence 
the  grass  isn’t  any  greener.  Thanks 
fellows,  for  putting  up  with  my  son. 
— DGP  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Trap  Happy 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  Pyma- 
tuning’s  duck  banding  team  of  Kirk 
Johnston  and  Deputy  Jim  Foulk  re- 
ported trapping  a hen  mallard  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  then  again  an  hour  later  at 
another  trap  site  several  miles  away.  I 
guess  some  ducks  are  just  not  trap  shy. 
— DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Popular 

Jim  Harakal  reports  that  during 
August  47,000  people  visited  the 
Game  Commission’s  Waterfowl  Mu- 
seum at  Pymatuning  Lake.  Making  up 
this  total  were  people  from  forty-four 
states  and  sixteen  foreign  countries. 
Pennsylvania  hunters  should  be  proud 
that  their  license  dollars  are  helping  to 
bring  so  much  enjoyment  to  so  many 
people  throughout  the  world. — WMA 
George  Palahunik,  Linesville. 


Add  Another  Wire 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— A local 
farmer  was  having  a difficult  time 
with  groundhogs  and  raccoons  in  his 
sweet  corn,  so  he  devised  a foolproof 
method  to  keep  them  out.  He  installed 
two  strands  of  electric  fencing  around 
his  sweet  corn  patch,  one  strand  five 
inches  from  the  ground,  the  other  ten. 
The  electric  fencing  worked  like  a 
charm  against  the  groundhogs  and  rac- 
coons. His  cattle,  however,  stepped 
over  the  low  fencing  and  ate  the  entire 
patch. — DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont, 
New  Castle. 
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Big  Appetite 

ERIE  COUNTY — I know  ducks  are 
subject  to  many  predators,  but  some- 
times don’t  realize  just  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Bob  Briggs  was  telling 
me  about  releasing  a young  wood 
duck  in  a small  farm  pond.  When  he 
released  the  duck  it  swam  across  the 
pond.  When  it  reached  the  far  shore, 
he  saw  a splash  and  the  duck  disap- 
peared. Thinking  a water  snake  got  it, 
he  went  to  the  other  side  to  try  to 
rescue  the  duck,  but  when  he  got 
there  he  saw  a large  bullfrog  with  part 
of  the  duck  protruding  from  its 
mouth.  As  the  frog  lunged  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  the  duck  went 
down  the  hatch.  I have  personally 
seen  bullfrogs  containing  such  things 
as  cedar  waxwings,  small  turtles, 
crayfish  and  other  frogs  and  tadpoles. 
I wonder  how  many  people  think 
frogs  eat  only  insects — as  I,  too,  used 
to  think! — DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 


Send  Them  Both 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  After  ob- 
serving a man  and  a young  lad  shoot- 
ing at  fish  in  the  Juniata  River  and 
then  at  songbirds  in  the  surrounding 
trees,  Deputy  Gouker  approached  the 
pair  and  found  a father  and  son  com- 
bination. The  father  explained,  “I’m 
just  trying  to  get  him  ready  to  take  his 
hunter  education  course.” — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 


He  Should  Know 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— We 
recently  apprehended  and  arrested 
several  people  for  illegally  shooting  a 
deer.  After  the  case  was  completed, 
one  of  the  violators  said  there  were 
not  as  many  deer  as  there  used  to  be. 
There  seemed  little  sense  in  trying  to 
explain  to  him  at  least  one  reason 
why. — DGP  Don  Parr,  Jr.,  Hunting- 
don. 


POTTER  COUNTY—  On  July  8,  I 
live-trapped  a 115-pound  female  bear 
at  Lyman  Run  State  Park  because  she 
was  creating  a nuisance  by  getting 
into  garbage  cans  and  raiding  camp- 
ers’ coolers.  I released  her  twenty 
miles  from  the  park,  but  the  next 
night  she  was  right  back  and  up  to  her 
same  antics.  Finally,  on  August  22,  I 
tranquilized  her  again  and  moved  her 
to  an  area  approximately  forty  miles 
away.  When  caught  this  second  time 
she  weighed  approximately  200 
pounds,  having  gained  85  pounds  in  a 
six-week  period.  — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 

Strange  Priorities 

One  of  the  things  that  student  offi- 
cers are  taught  is  how  to  efficiently 
budget  our  time.  Recently,  while  on  a 
weekend  pass,  I had  the  opportunity 
to  put  that  training  into  practice.  Fol- 
lowing a Friday  evening  inspection,  I 
drove  home  and  participated  in  a re- 
hearsal for  my  wedding.  I was  mar- 
ried the  next  day,  we  went  to  Cook 
Forest  for  a honeymoon,  and  I 
reported  back  to  the  Training  School 
for  roll  call  at  6 o’clock  Monday  morn- 
ing. And  with  all  that,  I was  still  able 
to  squeeze  in  two  hours  of  handgun 
practice  on  both  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day.— Trainee  Charles  J.  Carlos, 
RLSC. 
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Multiple  Use 

GREENE  COUNTY — A new  use  of 
your  Game  Lands  was  observed  on  a 
hot  and  humid  July  night.  About  mid- 
night I was  patrolling  past  a storage 
building  and  noticed  what  I thought 
were  prowlers.  An  investigation 
revealed  three  avid  moth  collectors. 
They  were  catching  and  cataloging 
some  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  types 
of  moths  that  were  attracted  to  the 
lights  around  the  building.  They  had 
found  this  one  of  the  best  spots  for 
variety  and  color.  I have  to  believe 
they  should  know  as  one  collector  was 
from  Canonsburg,  one  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  other  from  Alabama — 
and  he  was  collecting  for  a person  in 
New  Jersey.  — DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer, 
Carmichaels. 


Overrun 

BLAIR  COUNTY — I received  nu- 
merous groundhog  complaints  from  a 
certain  area  of  Altoona,  with  one 
woman  assuring  me  that  she  had  seen 
as  many  as  fifteen  in  her  yard  at  one 
time.  Three  live  traps  were  placed  in 
the  area.  After  removing  ten  ground- 
hogs, one  raccoon  and  three  opos- 
sums, I turned  the  trapping  over  to 
Deputy  Barry  Leonard,  who  at  last 
count  had  removed  another  twenty- 
one  groundhogs.  I wonder  if  this 
qualifies  for  the  Guinness  World  Book 
of  Records. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Say  It  Again 

BUTLER  COUNTY— While  man- 
ning an  exhibit  at  the  Butler  Farm 
Show,  I heard  many  favorable  com- 
ments about  the  Game  Commission’s 
programs.  However,  I heard  criti- 
cisms too,  and  most  of  these  dealt  with 
hunter-landowner  relations.  Not  ask- 
ing permission  to  hunt  was  the  biggest 
complaint,  followed  closely  by  such 
things  as  littering  and  driving  in 
fields.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  hunter,  to 
treat  your  host,  the  landowner,  with 
the  respect  he  deserves. — DGP  Larry 
Heade,  Butler. 


New  Neighbor 

BUTLER  COUNTY- While  un- 
loading some  display  material  from 
my  vehicle,  a large  bird  landed  in  one 
of  the  trees  in  my  front  yard,  only  75 
feet  away.  I carefully  reached  into  the 
vehicle,  brought  out  my  binoculars, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  it  was  an  im- 
mature bald  eagle.  During  the  three 
to  four  minutes  that  it  remained  on 
the  limb  I was  able  to  scrutinize  him 
in  the  closest  detail.  I was  even  able  to 
see  the  scales  on  his  lower  legs  and  his 
eyes  blinking.  While  I have  been 
blessed  with  seeing  a fair  number  of 
eagles,  this  one  in  my  own  front  yard 
will  always  linger  in  my  memory. — 
DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 


Limited  Interest 

ADAMS  COUNTY— A most  un- 
usual “deposit”  was  made  recently  at 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Fairfield.  A 
small  buck  was  struck  by  a vehicle 
and  left  lying  along  the  street  in  front 
of  the  bank.  The  bank  officers  are 
now  convinced  that  “the  buck  really 
does  stop  here.”  By  the  way,  Mona- 
han’s Funeral  Home,  directly  across 
the  street,  expressed  no  “interest”  in 
the  bank’s  affairs.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 
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Dreamer 

Here  at  the  Training  School  we 
have  assignments  we  are  to  perform 
every  morning,  but  we  have  a red 
squirrel  that’s  trying  to  help  us  out. 
When  we  hang  the  mops  out  to  dry  he 
likes  to  chew  them  up.  Maybe  if  he 
gets  to  them  all  we  won’t  have  to  mop 
floors  anymore.  — Trainee  Dale  E. 
Hockenberry,  RLSC. 

Big  Job 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— As  wild- 
life habitat  shrinks  and  human  devel- 
opment expands,  animal-human  con- 
frontations increase.  People  purchase 
cabins  and  second  homes  in  the  moun- 
tains so  they  can  be  near  nature  and 
get  away  from  the  complications  of 
civilization.  Yet  the  first  time  they  see 
a bear,  for  instance,  they  want  it 
trapped  and  taken  to  another  area. 
This  is  definitely  an  irony  that  can  be 
corrected  only  through  proper  educa- 
tion and  appreciation  for  our  wildlife 
resources. — DGP  Charles  J.  Arco- 
vitch,  Benton. 

Report  Your  Kill 

A reminder  to  all  successful  deer 
hunters  this  season — report  your  deerl 
Your  report  cards  are  important  for 
maintaining  a healthy  and  prosperous 
deer  herd.  By  not  doing  so  you  are 
only  hurting  your  own  sport. — Trainee 
Raymond  A.  Lizzio,  RLSC. 


Point  of  View 

A local  hunter  recently  asked  me 
what  the  cost  of  an  adult  resident 
hunting  license  would  be  this  season, 
and  I replied  it  would  be  the  same  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
then  replied  that  we  weren’t  very 
good  businessmen,  not  having  kept 
our  prices  up  with  inflation.  My 
answer  was  that  I thought  we  were 
good  businessmen  by  surviving  so  long 
without  an  increase.  He  said  that  was 
just  my  point  of  view.  Well  hunters 
. . . what  do  you  think? — CIA  John 
Badger,  Ligonier. 


Skunked 

CENTRE  COUNTY—  I’ve  handled 
a large  number  of  skunk  problems 
over  the  years  with  little  difficulty, 
but  this  past  August  my  luck  ran  out. 
As  I lifted  Monsieur  La  Phoo  out  of  a 
window  well  by  his  tail,  as  I’ve  done 
many  times  in  the  past,  he  managed 
to  get  a little  support  from  the  box  he 
was  being  put  in  and — you  guessed  it. 
At  the  laundromat  I received  nasty 
stares  and  a lot  of  room  from  several 
women,  and  my  favorite  dry  cleaner’s 
remarks  were  not  fit  for  a sailor’s  ears. 
Even  my  dog  kept  his  distance  for  sev- 
eral days.  There  are  times  when  I 
think  Rodney  Dangerfield  gets  more 
respect  than  me. — DGP  Joe  Wiker, 
Port  Matilda. 
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Making  Friends 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— While  having  my  car  washed,  a 
youngster  approached  me  and  asked, 
“What  kind  of  a cop  are  you,  mister?” 
Upon  explaining  to  him  that  I was  a 
Conservation  Officer,  he  still  had  a 
puzzled  look,  so  I asked  him  if  he  ever 
heard  of  a “game  warden.”  He  re- 
plied, “No”.  I then  found  out  that  he 
was  vacationing  from  Georgia.  His 
smile  and  expression  of  thanks  when  I 
gave  him  several  decals  and  a SPORT 
bag  will  be  a lasting  memory,  and 
made  the  rest  of  the  day  one  of  the 
best  I have  had  in  a long  time. — DGP 
J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 


Booma-tee-Boom 

LEBANON  COUNTY—  During  the 
dove  season  I was  informed  of  contin- 
uous shooting  after  the  specified  quit- 
ting time.  The  caller  said  they  could 
hear  shots  as  late  as  an  hour  after 
dark.  Deputy  Hoover  and  I watched 
the  area  for  three  consecutive  eve- 
nings and  never  heard  a shot  after 
legal  hours,  but  we  were  entertained 
by  the  practice  sessions  of  the  local 
high  school  marching  band.  The  same 
three  evenings  we  had  the  area  under 
surveillance,  the  caller  continued  to 
report  late  shooting.  Does  a brass 
drum  sound  that  much  like  a shotgun 
report? — DGP  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon. 


Starts  Small 

On  a recent  weekend  leave,  my  son 
presented  me  with  my  first  roadkill. 
My  son,  who  is  7 years  old,  was  out 
riding  his  bicycle.  His  story  was  that 
as  he  rounded  a corner  the  “dove” 
flew  into  his  bicycle  and  he  ran  it 
over.  After  a proper  burial,  I told  my 
wife  that  I hope  he  develops  into  a 
better  driver  by  the  time  he  reaches 
16. — Trainee  Joseph  F.  Janowski,  Jr., 
RLSC. 

How  True 

BUCKS  COUNTY—  While  on  a 
fishing  trip  in  northern  Minnesota  I 
was  able  to  spend  some  time  with  one 
of  their  conservation  officers.  Com- 
paring notes,  I realized  what  a bar- 
gain Pennsylvania  offers.  In  Minne- 
sota a big  game  license  is  $17.50  for 
deer  and  bear,  a small  game  license  is 
$7,  and  a trapping  license  is  another 
$7.50,  for  a total  of  $32.  The  same 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  for 
our  residents  cost  only  $13.50. — DGP 
Dave  Koppenhaver,  Trumbauersville. 


Let’s  Get  With  It 

TIOGA  COUNTY — This  past  sum- 
mer I observed  many  woodchuck 
hunters  who  were  not  wearing  fluo- 
rescent orange  hats,  obviously  not 
concerned  about  their  own  safety. 
With  the  enforcement  of  the  fluores- 
cent orange  law  hitting  them  where  it 
really  hurts,  in  the  pocketbook,  hope- 
fully more  will  be  encouraged  to  wear 
their  orange  hats. — DGP  Steve  Gehr- 
inger,  Covington. 

Hats  Off 

GREENE  COUNTY— In  addition 
to  their  other  numerous  public  ser- 
vices, several  fire  departments  in  this 
county  provided  meeting  halls  for 
Hunter  Education  classes.  Thanks  are 
extended  to  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies of  Center  Township,  Richhill 
Township  and  Waynesburg  Borough. 
— DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 
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Antlerless  Licenses  for  Disabled  Veterans 


Certain  qualified  disabled  war  vet- 
erans are  now  guaranteed  antlerless 
deer  hunting  licenses  in  Pennsylvania. 
Such  licenses  are  available  in  any 
county,  and  are  over  and  above  the 
number  of  antlerless  licenses  author- 
ized for  the  county  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Disabled  veterans’  antlerless 
licenses  are  not  free;  the  veteran  will 
have  to  pay  $3.35  for  the  license. 

The  Game  Law  defines  a resident 
disabled  veteran  of  any  war  as  one 
“whose  disability  consists  of  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  limbs  or  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  one  or  more  limbs,  or  one  who  pre- 
sents a physician's  certificate  of  total 
or  one  hundred  percent  disability.” 
Any  such  disability  must  be  service  in- 
curred. 

Veterans  who  do  not  meet  these  dis- 
ability requirements  are  not  eligible 
for  these  antlerless  licenses.  Those 
who  qualify  are  eligible  under  an  act 


recently  signed  by  the  governor.  An 
estimated  1,800  disabled  veterans  will 
qualify  for  the  additional  antlerless 
licenses. 

Antlerless  licenses  over  and  above  a 
county’s  established  quota  are  also 
available  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  forces 
on  full-time  active  duty  and  who  can- 
not anticipate  leave  in  advance  of  the 
season,  and  to  Pennsylvanians  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  their 
applications  for  antlerless  licenses. 


Give 

GAME  NEWS 

To  a Friend  . . . 


$480,000  IN  GAME  FUND  FOR 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


More  than  $480,000  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  local  governmental  units 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion this  year.  The  payments  are  in 
lieu  of  taxes  for  State  Game  Lands 
throughout  the  state.  Game  Commis- 
sion funds  provide  39  cents  for  each 


acre  of  Game  Lands.  Of  this  total,  13 
cents  is  presented  to  the  county,  13 
cents  to  the  local  school  district,  and 
the  remaining  13  cents  to  the  town- 
ship board  of  road  supervisors.  Funds 
for  the  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands 
and  for  the  in-lieu-of-taxes  payments 
are  made  available  by  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Local  governmental  units  do  not  ex- 
pend any  money  to  maintain  State 
Game  Lands.  In  fact,  State  Game 
Lands  tremendously  enhance  the  local 
economy  and  wellbeing  of  the  citizens 
generally.  Game  Lands  hold  in  trust 
valuable  open  space,  protect  water- 
sheds and  water  supplies,  and  create 
conservation  areas,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding hunting,  trapping  and  other 
recreational  opportunities,  all  at  no 
cost  to  the  non-hunting  public. 
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■ 

Hometown 

ission 

Service 

Clesson  A.  Shotwell 

Laborer 

Mehoopany 

8/17/71-10/17/80 

Donald  S.  Horton 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Martinsburg 

5/19/47-11/07/80 

Arthur  T.  Biondi 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Supervisor 

Franklin 

5/01/50-11/07/80 

Guy  M.  Shultz 

Administrative  Assistant 

Berwick 

5/20/69-12/31/80 

Nicholas  1.  Vukovich 

Game  Land  Officer  Manager 

Steelton 

3/02/48-12/31/80 

Ralph  M.  Cady 

Photo  Specialist 

Dauphin 

2/16/48-12/31/80 

Benjamin  1.  Hepler 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Gratz 

4/28/69-12/31/80 

Lynn  A.  Shultz 

Labor  Foreman 

Howard 

11/13/47-12/31/80 

Stephen  C.  Mace 

Supervisor,  Southeast  Div. 

Fleetwood 

6/01/48-12/31/80 

Thomas  G.  Neureiter 

Labor  Foreman 

Ridgeway 

2/18/46-12/31/80 

John  G.Wenger 

Laborer 

Denver 

10/13/69-12/31/80 

William  E.  Fulmer 

Land  Manager 

Hellertown 

5/25/52-12/31/80 

Norman  L.  Erickson 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Emporium 

6/01/46-12/31/80 

John  Behel 

Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 

Mechanicsburg 

6/01/48-1/02/81 

Lawrence  P.  Showalter 

Equipment  Operator  III 

Spruce  Creek 

2/07/49-2/27/81 

Augustus  D.  Foore 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

New  Enterprise 

3/02/51-2/27/81 

Mary  Ruth  Carter 

Clerk-Steno  III 

Harrisburg 

10/13/64-3/27/81 

Jay  Foore 

Surveyor  Technician 

Everett 

7/14/70-4/01/81 

Stanley  E.  Forbes 

Chief,  Div.  of  1 & E 

Harrisburg 

2/09/48-5/08/81 

Edward  W.  Campbell 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Manager 

York  Haven 

6/01/46-7/04/81 

Blanche  E.  Filbey 

Clerk  III 

Harrisburg 

10/15/63-7/04/81 

William  G.  Koehler 

Game  Farm  Supt.  1 

Montoursville 

5/05/48-7/31/81 

Luther  E.  Weidman 

Labor  Foreman 

Denver 

3/15/66-8/14/81 

Michael  Maximiek 

Laborer 

Lopez 

6/09/70-9/25/81 

Lemar  S.  Kline 

Labor  Foreman 

Saltillo 

10/26/49-9/25/81 

Albert  J.  Kriefski 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Tunkhannock 

06/01/48-10/16/81 

John  L.  Matthews 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Hollidaysburg 

01/05/70-11/6/81 

THE  GAME  COMMISSION’S  outstanding  employees  of  the  year,  honored  at  the  recent  in- 
service  training  conference,  are:  Berks  County  DGP  Clay  VanBuskirk,  Harrisburg  Office 
Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Willis  Sneath,  Southeast  Division  Office  Secretary  Dianne 
Reppert,  Harrisburg  Office  Secretary  Arlene  Miller,  Southcentral  Food  and  Cover  Corps- 
man  Ed  Diehl,  and  Howard  Nursery  Supervisor  Ivan  Dodd. 


In-Service  Training  Conference,  1981 

By  Robert  C.  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


Approximately  every  three 

years,  the  Game  Commission 
holds  an  in-service  training  confer- 
ence for  all  salaried  employees — Har- 
risburg personnel,  district  game  pro- 
tectors, foresters,  land  managers,  and 
biologists — for  an  update  on  new 
Commission  policies,  to  learn  about 
developments  in  the  fields  of  wildlife 
management  and  law  enforcement, 
and  to  give  everyone  a chance  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and  meet 
new  employees.  Such  a conference 
was  held  in  July  when  approximately 
250  Commission  employees  met  for 
three  days  in  the  relaxed  summertime 
atmosphere  of  the  Shippensburg  State 
College  campus. 

The  conference  began  with  opening 
remarks  by  Clifford  L.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources.  Mr.  Jones  spoke  on 
the  problems  he  foresees  for  public 
natural  resource  agencies.  An  enter- 
taining and  interesting  keynote  ad- 
dress on  the  signs  of  stress  and  coping 
with  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Murray 
Banks,  a renowned  professor  of  psy- 
chology. 

After  remarks  by  attending  Com- 
missioners E.  J.  Brooks,  James 
Thompson,  and  Robert  Fasnacht,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Glenn  Bowers  and 
Deputy  Director  Harvey  Roberts  ad- 
dressed the  group.  They  discussed 
some  of  the  Commission’s  objectives 
and  various  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved.  Mr.  Bowers  commented  on  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  is  held  by 
other  natural  resource  agencies  and 
stressed  that  we  must  work  to  main- 
tain our  high  level  of  operations.  Mr. 
Roberts  remarked  on  what  he  feels 
our  biggest  challenges  are,  namely, 
making  more  Pennsylvanians  aware 
of  just  what  the  Game  Commission  is. 


what  our  responsibilities  are,  what  we 
do,  and,  of  course,  how  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  the  energy  and  economic 
problems  facing  everyone. 

In  the  areas  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, attendees  heard  about  fur- 
bearer  management  and  the  trapping 
controversy  from  Mr.  Duane  Pursley 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Dr.  Dale  Arner,  head 
of  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  talked  about  the 
potential  and  management  of  rights- 
of-way  for  wildlife.  Paul  Wiegman, 
Director  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy’s  Natural  Area  Program, 
explained,  with  the  use  of  an  excellent 
slide  presentation,  why  many  species 
of  plants  are  becoming  rare  in  our 
state,  the  importance  of  protecting 
plants  from  extinction,  and  his 
agency’s  role  in  protecting  rare  plants 
by  acquiring  critical  habitat.  He  sug- 
gested ways  that  Game  Commission 

DR.  MURRAY  BANKS,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy, gave  keynote  address  at  latest  in- 
service  training  conference.  He  spoke  on 
stress  and  how  to  cope  with  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  personnel  take  coffee  and  fruit  break. 


personnel  could  help  in  this  endeavor. 
Concerning  hunting,  Mr.  Doug 
Painter  of  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  presented  the  re- 
sults of  a public  attitude  survey  on 
sportsman  behavior  and  how  it  is  per- 
ceived by  the  nonhunting  public. 

Along  the  lines  of  law  enforcement, 
Crawford  County  district  attorney 
Don  Lewis  discussed  interview  and 
interrogation  techniques  designed  to 
insure  successful  prosecutions. 

This  conference  also  provided  an 
opportunity  for  members  of  the  Har- 
risburg staff  to  explain  some  of  the 
Commission’s  new  programs.  Biolo- 
gist Steve  Liscinsky  outlined  a new 
approach  to  collecting  deer  data 
developed  by  the  Division  of  Game 


Management,  and  Mr.  Ken  Hess, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Administra- 
tion, explained  the  application  proce- 
dures for  the  new  bear  license  so  all 
employees  would  understand  this 
process  and  be  able  to  answer  sports- 
men’s questions. 

Interspersed  between  the  various 
presentations  and  during  the  eve- 
nings, new  movies  on  wildlife,  wild- 
life management,  and  law  enforce- 
ment were  shown. 

These  formal  aspects,  along  with 
the  opportunity  for  all  employees  to 
get  together  and  discuss  their  experi- 
ences, problems  and  solutions,  and 
new  ideas,  made  what  many  felt  was 
the  Commission’s  most  productive  in- 
service  training  conference  ever. 


Correction  on  Goose  Season 
Closing  Date 

In  the  October  issue  we  stated  that  the  goose  season  in  the  Lake  Erie 
and  South  Zones  is  from  October  17  through  December  25.  That  closing 
date  is  in  error.  The  correct  closing  date  for  geese  in  these  waterfowl  areas 
is  December  24,  except  in  the  South  Zone  area  south  of  Route  22  and  east 
of  Interstate  Route  83  where  the  goose  season  dates  are  October  17  through 
January  14. 
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What  happens  to  your  old  GAME 
NEWS?  Do  you  throw  them  away?  File 
them?  Give  them  to  a friend?  Don’t 
consider  them  useless  once  you’ve 
read  them.  Many  teachers  could  use 
extra  copies  to  use  as  learning  mate- 
rials in  their  classes.  So,  when  you’re 
finished  with  them,  give  your  used 
copies  to  a local  teacher  or  librarian. 
And  if  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  give  them  a copy  of  this  column, 
too! 

Deal  with  wildlife,  nature  study, 
curious  happenings  in  the  outdoors 
and  outdoor  sports -the  kind  of  stuff 
youngsters  like  to  read!  Many  reluc- 
tant readers  find  GAME  NEWS  a more 
welcome  assignment  than  conven- 
tional reading  texts. 

Here’s  a list  of  activities  that  use 
GAME  NEWS  to  build  reading  skills: 

1.  Laminate  puzzles  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  and  use  them  in  learning 
centers.  Use  grease  pencils  or  water 
soluble  markers  so  they  can  be  wiped 
clean  and  used  many  times. 

2.  Match  articles  and  titles.  Cut  sev- 
eral high-interest  short  articles  out  of 
the  magazine  and  clip  off  the  titles. 
Then,  have  students  read  the  articles 
and  select  the  appropriate  title. 

3.  Make  a collection  of  titles  only. 
Let  the  students  choose  a title  and 
write  their  own  story.  Younger  students 
could  tell  their  story  to  the  class  rather 
than  writing  it. 

4.  Read  just  the  end  of  one  of  the 
feature  stories  to  the  class  and  ask 
them  to  write  their  own  beginning.  Or 
read  the  beginning  and  let  the  students 
supply  the  rest. 

5.  Laminate  an  article  with  compre- 


hension questions  that  measure  how 
much  the  youngster  understood  what 
was  read. 

6.  Construct  a simple  crossword 
puzzle  or  word  find  based  on  an  article. 
Use  one  of  the  frequent  informative  ar- 
ticles on  a plant  or  animal  species  and 
select  eight  to  ten  key  words.  Let  the 
students  read  the  article  and  then  work 
the  puzzle. 

7.  Allow  groups  of  students  to  pre- 
pare skits  based  on  articles  of  their 
choice.  Many  of  the  feature  articles 
that  focus  on  personal  experiences 
would  be  suitable. 

8.  Read  an  article  with  the  class  and 
pick  out  parts  of  speech  — nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives. 

9.  Ask  the  students  to  rewrite  por- 
tions of  articles  by  changing  the  adjec- 
tives. The  results  will  be  surprising! 

10.  Laminate  a one-page  story  and 
then  cut  it  into  pieces  like  a jigsaw  puz- 
zle. Ask  the  students  to  reconstruct  the 
puzzle,  read  the  article  and  answer  a 
few  questions  about  it. 

11.  Develop  a series  of  questions 
based  on  various  portions  of  the  maga- 
zine. Then,  ask  the  students  to  find  the 
answers  by  using  the  table  of  contents. 

12.  Have  students  write  their  own 
humorous  captions  for  photographs. 

13.  Ask  students  to  write  a one-sen- 
tence description  of  a photograph. 
This  sentence  might  describe  what  the 
photograph  “says”  or  how  it  makes  the 
youngster  feel. 

14.  Use  a photograph  as  the  basis 
for  a creative  writing  activity.  Use  one 
photograph  for  the  entire  class  and 
have  each  student  read  his  story  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 
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15.  Combine  photographs  of  ani- 
mals with  clues  about  them  into  a 
flashcard  deck.  Students  can  make 
these  themselves  and  use  them  with 
each  other.  Clues  can  come  from  ar- 
ticles in  the  magazine  or  from  the 
“Wildlife  Note”  series. 

16.  Choose  an  article  with  no  illus- 
trations and  have  the  students  create 
their  own  illustrations  to  augment  the 
article. 

17.  Construct  a bulletin  board  with 
covers  and  articles  from  GAME  NEWS. 
Include  some  puzzles  and  other  things 
to  do  for  a highly  interesting  learning 
center. 

18.  Make  mobiles  of  wildlife  photo- 
graphs. 

19.  Make  mobiles  that  tell  a story 
the  student  has  read. 

20.  Laminate  GAME  NEWS  covers 
and  cut  them  into  jigsaw  puzzles.  Ask 
students  to  solve  the  puzzle,  identify 
the  animal,  and  write  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

21.  Maintain  a class  list  of  new 
words  students  find  as  they  read  ar- 
ticles. Arrange  this  list  so  students  can 
add  words  themselves. 

22.  Cut  an  article  into  separate  para- 
graphs and  ask  the  students  to  arrange 
the  paragraphs  into  logical  order. 

23.  Have  all  students  read  several 
short  articles.  Then,  ask  individual  stu- 
dents to  pantomime  an  article  until  the 
class  guesses  the  chosen  article. 

24.  Study  the  format  of  GAME 
NEWS.  Then  have  the  class  prepare 
their  own  magazine.  Choose  an  editor, 
an  art  director  and  other  positions  who 
will  pull  together  articles  and  artwork 
from  other  class  members. 

One  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  is  avail- 
able free-of-charge  to  school  libraries. 
If  your  school  library  is  not  receiving  its 
copy,  ask  the  librarian  to  request  a sub- 
scription on  official  school  stationery. 

ONES 

The  Delaware  Nature  Education 
Society  maintains  the  Ashland  Nature 
Center  as  part  of  the  effort  to  increase 
the  public’s  awareness  of  the  natural 
environment.  The  center  is  located 


near  Hockessin,  DE  — just  five  miles 
south  of  Kennett  Square,  PA. 

Pennsylvania  schools  have  used  the 
Ashland  Center  for  environmental  and 
nature  study  field  trips  and  many  south- 
eastern Pennsylvanians  are  members 
of  the  society. 

The  center  boasts  600  acres  of  var- 
ied habitats  laced  with  trails  and  edu- 
cational features.  School  groups  and 
casual  visitors  can  examine  beehives, 
slosh  in  mud  and  water  in  a marsh 
study,  or  relive  the  habits  and  customs 
of  native  Indians.  The  center  has  a 
listing  of  more  than  thirty  field  trip 
topics  that  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  school  classes  and  other  groups. 

The  Ashland  Nature  Center  should 
certainly  be  considered  by  school 
groups  and  organizations  as  a site 
worth  visiting  and  would  also  provide 
an  interesting  weekend  adventure  for 
the  family. 

Two  of  the  society’s  publications  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Wildflowers  of 
Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  by 
Claude  E.  Phillips  is  a manual  to  showy 
wild  plants  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
This  book  includes  descriptions  of  768 
species,  many  of  which  are  depicted  in 
good  quality  color  photographs.  The 
key  is  easy  to  use,  logical  in  order  and 
requires  no  special  botanical  training 
for  accurate  identification.  Vacation- 
ers should  find  this  manual  helpful  in 
opening  a whole  new  way  to  enjoy  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

Another  publication  of  ONES  is  Lor- 
raine M.  Fleming’s  Delaware’s  Out- 
standing Natural  Areas  and  their  Pres- 
ervation. Fleming  has  compiled  an 
inventory  of  101  natural  areas  in  the 
“First  State.”  She  details  what  is  there 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
the  area.  Reading  through  the  book 
makes  the  Pennsylvania  reader  wish 
that  such  a thorough,  scholarly  work 
existed  for  the  unique  areas  of  our  own 
state. 

For  current  prices  on  publications 
and  general  information  on  programs 
of  the  Ashland  Nature  Center  contact 
the  Delaware  Nature  Education  Society, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  700,  Hockessin,  DE 
19707. 
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THIS  TIME  OF  YEAR  all  the  local 
motels  have  one  thing  in  common 
— “No  Vacancy”  signs.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  opening  day  of  buck 
season  in  the  northern  tier  that  does 
this.  Many  people  take  in  boarders  dur- 
ing deer  season,  and  local  churches 
and  civic  organizations  raise  money 
with  hunters’  breakfasts  that  start 
about  4 a.m.  the  first  few  days  of  the 
season. 

The  lure  of  public  property — State 
Game  Lands  and  forest  lands,  along 
with  the  Commission’s  Farm  Game, 
Forest  Game,  and  Safety  Zone  Proj- 
ects— provide  plenty  of  elbow  room 
for  deer  season.  Many  people  don’t 
realize  what  a stimulus  this  is  to  the 
local  economy.  Grocery  stores  and  gas 
stations  do  a booming  business,  and 
restaurants  hire  extra  help  and  keep 
longer  hours,  just  as  game  protectors 
do. 

December  1—  DGP  Bill  Bower  ar- 
ranged with  me  to  patrol  SGL’s  12  and 
36  with  one  of  his  deputies,  Charlie 
Fox.  Guns  were  booming  when  I pulled 
into  Charlie’s  driveway.  He  was  just 
getting  back  from  the  creek  where  he’d 
been  checking  a few  rat  traps.  He  apol- 
ogized for  not  being  ready  and  said 
he’d  been  called  out  at  3 a.m.  on  a jack- 
lighting case  with  Bill.  Their  investiga- 
tion resulted  in  several  arrests. 

Charlie  and  I began  checking  deer 
long  before  we  reached  the  Game 
Lands  south  of  Leroy.  Once  there  we 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  examine 
and  transport  deer  out  from  behind 
locked  gates.  Several  were  hanging  in 
camp  by  mid-morning.  We  observed 
several  nice  racks  as  well  as  many 
spikes.  As  we  pulled  up  to  one  camp 
with  a deer  hanging  in  front,  we  noticed 
there  were  no  antlers  on  the  animal. 
The  lucky  hunter  was  in  camp  and  had 
the  “spikes”  in  his  pocket.  We  were  to 
see  this  on  a few  occasions  before  the 
day  was  over. 

Sunfish  Pond,  a county  park,  was 
full  of  hunters  with  mobile  campers 
and  even  a few  tents.  We  checked 
some  deer  here  and  in  Laquin.  We  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  another 
bald  deer  in  a camp.  The  successful 
hunter  had  one  antler  locked  in  the 
trunk  of  his  car.  It  seems  his  buddies 
were  going  to  hide  it  and  charge  him 
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for  it  should  the  warden  catch  him. 
Just  some  of  the  good  humor  that  goes 
on  in  hunting  camp. 

We  serviced  a landowner  complaint 
and  had  a mistake  kill  turned  into  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Hunter 
behavior  seemed  excellent  so  far.  After 
a very  successful  bear  season  in  this 
area  we  were  quite  surprised  as  to  the 
number  of  bruins  that  were  being  seen 
today.  Many  hunters  related  tales  of 
seeing  large  flocks  of  turkeys  also. 

After  quitting  time  we  were  trans- 
porting hunters  and  deer  on  a Game 
Lands  road  when  we  heard  a shot 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  quite  dark  so  nat- 
urally we  were  curious  as  to  what  was 
taking  place.  Farther  down  the  road  ap- 
peared a strange  sight,  four  hunters 
with  a wheelbarrow  and  two  deer 
aboard.  I accused  Charlie  of  slipping  a 
little  something  in  my  coffee  when  I 
wasn’t  looking.  It  turned  out  to  be  out- 
door writer  Shirley  Grenoble,  her  hus- 
band Ken,  their  son,  and  another  gentle- 
man whose  name  I have  forgotten.  Ken 
had  a round  in  the  chamber  that  would 
not  extract,  so  rather  than  putting  a 
loaded  gun  in  the  truck  he  had  touched 
it  off.  So  much  for  the  shot  we  had 
heard. 

As  most  GAME  NEWS  readers  know, 
Shirley  is  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherper- 
son.  The  area  she  and  her  family  like  to 
hunt  is  about  two  miles  behind  closed 
gates,  and  they  learned  the  wheelbar- 
row trick  several  years  ago.  I don’t 
know  how  many  points  she  told  you  her 
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trophy  had,  but  I can  verify  it  had 
spikes  in  excess  of  3 inches! 

Charlie  and  I had  checked  close  to 
100  deer  and  were  just  about  tired  of 
looking  at  them  when  we  came  upon  a 
camp  with  two  hanging  in  a tree.  Since 
I knew  some  of  the  members,  I sug- 
gested we  could  find  some  fresh  coffee 
here.  We  did  just  that,  plus  getting 
some  real  hunting  stories,  some  of 
which  sounded  almost  true. 

Leaving  there  we  discovered  several 
campers  back  on  the  Game  Lands.  We 
told  them  how  they  could  reach  the 
facilities  at  Sunfish  Pond  and  sug- 
gested they  go  over  there  to  spend  the 
night.  About  this  time  we  heard  Bill  on 
the  radio  and  asked  him  if  he  needed 
us  for  anything.  Getting  a negative 
reply,  we  headed  back  to  headquarters. 

December  4 — After  the  first  2 or  3 
days  of  the  season,  things  quiet  down 
somewhat.  The  crew  has  returned  to 
work  and  is  busy  remodeling  the  barn 
once  again.  I picked  up  Jerry  Ross  and 
we  patrolled  SGL’s  12  and  36  and 
replaced  some  signs  that  somehow 
came  up  missing.  Still,  there  was  some 
activity,  with  plenty  of  deer  being  seen. 
People  kept  telling  us  of  seeing  bear 
and  turkey. 

December  5 — On  SGL  12  today  to 
show  a timber  sale.  Quite  a few  con- 
tractors out  to  look  this  sale  over. 
Should  have  had  them  put  on  a drive 
for  me,  I guess,  as  I had  time  to  hunt 
only  a few  hours  this  week. 

December  9—  Most  of  the  day  was 
spent  picking  up  supplies  from  local 
vendors.  After  taking  a quick  inventory, 
it  appeared  I needed  to  go  to  the  divi- 
sion office  soon  for  more  supplies. 

December  10— Today  I left  for  the 
office  early  to  get  supplies  and  distrib- 
ute them  to  the  crew  headquarters  on 
the  way  home.  Tonight  I attended  a 
public  meeting  in  Monroeton  held  by 
DER.  It  was  the  last  meeting  concern- 
ing the  Schrader  Creek  and  the  Scenic 
Rivers  act.  The  final  proposal  was 
given  to  the  public  prior  to  being  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  for  approval. 

December  16  — The  two  day  antler- 
less deer  season  found  me  checking 
hunters  and  assisting  DGP  Rockwell  in 


Athens  Township.  I managed  to  get 
some  hunting  in  myself  between  inves- 
tigations. I had  a few  chances  to  take 
deer,  but  my  gun  doesn’t  shoot  as 
straight  as  it  used  to. 

December  78— Most  of  the  last  two 
days  were  spent  in  the  office  working 
on  management  plans  for  Game  Lands. 
Planning  is  an  important  part  of  this 
job,  as  it  must  be  done  so  far  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  every- 
thing that  you  plan,  but  we  do  try. 

December  79  — Off  to  the  division 
office  for  a meeting  on  trapping  and 
transferring  turkeys.  The  DGP  and 
LMO  involved  were  present,  along  with 
Arnie  Hayden,  wildlife  biologist,  who 
would  be  the  coordinator  for  the  proj- 
ect. We  discussed  what  areas  we 
would  trap  and  where  the  birds  would 
be  transferred  to.  We  also  received  a 
demonstration  of  the  rocket  net  that 
would  be  used  for  capture. 

December  24—  Management  plans, 
office  duty,  paperwork,  and  a few  trips 
over  to  SGL  289  to  check  on  the  build- 
ing maintenance  and  repairs  have  kept 
me  busy  this  week. 

As  I examined  the  scoped  22  Mag- 
num rifle  I purchased  for  my  son’s 
Christmas,  the  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  I should  have  gotten 
another  one  for  myself.  That  way  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  borrow  his  when  I 
needed  it.  Carolyn  told  me  to  keep 
wrapping,  as  I didn’t  need  one.  Oh  well, 
Merry  Xmas. 

December  31  — I have  been  picking 
up  more  supplies  and  material  for  the 
building  projects  the  last  few  days.  At 
SGL  35  Russ  Newhart  and  his  crew 
have  the  interior  almost  complete  and 
will  be  doing  some  border  cutting  on 
Farm  Game  projects  soon.  Over  at  SGL 
289,  Pete  Adams  has  things  shaping 
up  pretty  well. 

As  Carolyn  and  I prepare  to  go  to 
church  to  ring  in  the  New  Year,  I realize 
you  and  I have  gone  down  a lot  of  roads 
together  this  past  year,  close  to  25,000 
miles  of  them  through  Penn’s  Woods.  I 
have  enjoyed  doing  my  end  of  the 
“Diary”  and  hope  it  proved  beneficial 
and  interesting  to  you.  See  you  in  the 
woods. 
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OCKY  MOUNTAIN  meadows  are 
a great  proving  ground  for  fly- 
killing methods.  I developed  this  tech- 
nique after  hours  of  experimenting: 
Let  the  fly  land;  slide  the  hand  along 
the  leg,  index  finger  raised;  when  in 
range,  drop  the  finger  quickly.  Confi- 
dent of  its  speed  and  unimpressed  by 
the  single  digit,  the  fly  will  be  crushed. 
Joy — until  a dozen  flies  begin  vying 
for  the  space  left  by  their  demolished 
comrade. 

I do  not  normally  spend  my  time 
killing  flies,  but  I’d  been  goaded  into 
it.  That  summer  I was  bitten  by  black- 
flies,  harried  by  horse  flies,  punctured 
by  punkies,  and  driven  to  instability 
by  stable  flies.  In  four  far-flung  re- 
gions of  the  continent,  I had  donated 
my  blood  to  mosquitoes.  I was  belea- 
guered and  beset,  pierced,  penetrated, 
and  perforated.  Hardly  a square  inch 
of  my  skin  went  unscathed  by  the  air- 
borne hordes. 

My  attackers  were  all  flies. 

A fly  is  a member  of  a large  clan  of 
insects  that  develop  from  legless  mag- 
gots or  wrigglers  and  have,  as  adults, 
only  one  pair  of  wings,  evolution  hav- 
ing reduced  the  second  pair  to  stubby 
flight  stabilizers,  called  halteres. 
Despite  their  names,  dragonflies,  fire- 
flies, and  mayflies  are  not  true  flies — 
they  have  four  wings  and  live  com- 
pletely different  lives.  The  common 
housefly  is  a true  fly.  So  is  the  robber 
fly,  soldier  fly,  bee  fly,  midge,  mos- 
quito, gnat,  and  many,  many  others. 

Flies  can  really  fly.  What  other 
creature  is  named  for  the  thing  it  does 
best?  We  don’t  call  a bird  “fly,”  a fish 
“swim,”  or  a deer  “run.”  As  well  as 
being  skillful,  a creature  must  be  an- 
cient, ubiquitous,  prolific — and  also 
powerful — to  earn  so  elemental  a 
name. 

Harold  Oldroyd,  senior  fly  special- 
ist at  the  British  Museum,  has  prob- 
ably examined  more  flies  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  He  speculates  that 
today’s  flies — all  80,000  species  of 
them — represent  a wide  range  of 
stages  in  the  exploitation  of  food. 

Flies  probably  started  out  living  in, 
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and  on,  decaying  vegetable  matter — 
midges  and  fruit  flies  still  center  their 
lives  on  this  safe,  if  limiting,  environ- 
ment. Next,  some  species  progressed 
to  dung.  Here  the  plant  cells  are 
crushed  and  broken,  the  proteins  pre- 
digested, and  much  of  the  water 
removed. 

Writes  Oldroyd  in  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Flies,  “From  the  excreta  of  ver- 
tebrates it  is  a short  step  to  attacking 
the  vertebrates  themselves.  First  nasal 
and  other  fluids,  discharges  from 
wounds  or  sores,  dead  cells,  pus,”  (the 
screwworm  fly  lays  eggs  in  running 
sores,  and  its  maggots  go  on  to  devour 
healthy  flesh)  “[and]  then  a gradual 
transition  to  lacerating  living  tissue.” 

T issue-laceraters 

One  of  the  best  tissue-laceraters  is 
the  stable  fly,  the  creature  I learned  to 
crush  in  the  Rockies.  The  stable  fly 
looks  like  a house  fly  clasping  a long, 
tapering  awl  against  its  belly.  It  lands 
on  exposed  flesh,  jams  in  the  awl,  and 
quickly  sucks  blood  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  tool.  The  bite 
feels  like  a campfire  coal  blown 
against  the  skin.  The  bitten  spot  turns 
red,  swells,  and  itches. 

Stable  flies  go  for  the  legs.  Back- 
packers’ shanks  and  fishermen’s  ankles 
are  favorite  targets.  Quick  as  greased 
lightning,  stable  flies  can  bite  and  be 
gone,  dodging  the  hand,  depriving 
you  of  the  small  satisfaction  of  ending 
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their  miserable  lives.  Stable  flies,  too, 
are  likely  to  distract  you  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  imaginable.  I 
met  them  at  9000  feet  among  the  brec- 
cia-and-sandstone  peaks  of  Wyoming’ s 
Absaroka  Range.  I might  as  easily 
have  found  them  in  Nova  Scotia,  on 
Isle  Royale,  or  on  the  Raja  Peninsula. 

Roth  male  and  female  stable  flies 
drink  blood.  Among  most  of  the  other 
biting  flies,  the  males  are  shy  and 
retiring,  sipping  nectar  and  plant 
juices.  It  is  the  females  who  go  out 
and  find  blood — they  need  this  pro- 
tein-rich liquid  to  provision  their  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Another  winged  nuisance  is  the 
blackfly.  This  diminutive,  hump- 
backed monster  locates  its  prey  by 
sight,  by  sensing  body  heat,  or  by 
detecting  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  with 
the  breath.  Writes  Oldroyd,  “Black- 
flies  are  remarkably  persistent  in  their 
attacks,  and  surround  their  victim  as  a 
milling  cloud.  The  females  often  fly 
round  one’s  legs,  and  settle  at  about 
knee-level,  and  if  one  is  wearing 
shorts  the  knees  are  soon  covered  with 
spots  of  blood  from  the  bites.” 

Following  her  meal,  a female  black- 
fly  finds  a rushing  stream.  She  darts  in 
and  out  of  the  water,  where  she  lays 
her  eggs  on  plants,  rocks,  and  sticks. 
After  hatching,  the  larvae  clamp  onto 
underwater  objects  by  means  of  suc- 
tion cups,  silken  threads,  or  fine  hairs. 
The  current  whirls  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  past  them,  and  the  larvae 
sweep  these  edible  items  into  their 
mouths  with  minuscule,  fan-shaped 
scoops. 

As  a larva  matures,  it  wraps  itself  in 
a silk  cocoon  and  begins  collecting 
oxygen  from  the  foam.  Soon  the  co- 


coon splits.  Out  pops  a bubble,  which 
rises  to  the  surface,  bursts,  and 
liberates  a blackfly  to  the  bloodthirsty 
swarm. 

In  northern  Canada,  where  the 
swamps,  rivers  and  streams  provide  a 
perfect  breeding  habitat,  blackflies 
may  blot  out  the  sun.  Their  constant 
biting  makes  the  short  summer  miser- 
able for  warm-blooded  creatures. 
Over  10,000  may  be  picked  off  a 
single  cow.  Caribou  migrate  into  the 
wind  to  escape  the  swarms.  Sled  dogs 
dig  holes  in  the  dirt  and  crawl  into 
them.  A Canadian  entomologist  esti- 
mated that  an  unprotected  human 
would  lose  half  his  blood  to  blackflies 
in  less  than  two  hours. 

Blackfly  bites  transmit  avian  ma- 
laria, which  can  kill  up  to  half  of  the 
waterfowl  hatched  in  a local  area. 
Black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  mergansers, 
goldeneyes,  and  teal  periodically  suf- 
fer high  death  rates.  The  loon  is  hec- 
tored by  its  very  own  species;  sensors 
in  this  blackfly’ s legs,  which  dangle  in 
the  water  as  it  flies,  pick  up  a trail  left 
by  the  swimming  bird’s  body  oils — 
the  blackfly  follows  relentlessly. 

Blackflies  spread  human  diseases. 
An  African  species,  Simulium  darnno- 
sum,  transmits  a microorganism  caus- 
ing “river  blindness,”  in  which  the 
optic  nerve  degenerates.  But  a far 
more  dangerous  disease  carrier — and 
a pest  every  bit  as  persistent  as  the 
blackfly — is  the  mosquito. 

Mosquitoes — the  name  is  Spanish 
for  “little  fly” — come  in  more  than 
3000  species,  three-quarters  of  them 
from  the  tropics.  About  160  species  in- 
habit North  America  north  of  Mexico, 
and  each  of  the  50  states  has  40  to  60 
native  varieties.  Mosquitoes  carry  ma- 
laria; yellow  fever;  dengue,  or  break- 
bone  fever;  encephalitis;  and  a nema- 
tode which  causes  elephantiasis,  a 
lymphatic  malady  that  swells  the 
limbs  grotesquely.  Mosquitoes  have 
killed  more  people  than  all  the  wars  in 
history.  At  least  a million  still  die 
from  malaria  each  year,  most  of  them 
in  southern  Asia,  Africa,  and  parts  of 
Central  and  South  America. 
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Female  mosquitoes  are  the  blood- 
suckers. After  landing,  a mosquito 
does  a handstand  to  bring  her  mouth- 
parts  to  bear.  She  unsheathes  a stylus, 
whose  fine  teeth  slice  neatly  through 
the  skin.  When  the  stylus  hits  a capil- 
lary, pumps  in  her  head  draw  out  two 
to  three  times  her  weight  in  blood — 
nutrition  enough  for  several  hundred 
eggs. 

Mosquitoes  lay  their  eggs  in  water, 
or  in  places  likely  to  be  flooded — 
ponds,  lakes,  ditches,  cans,  old  tires, 
tree  holes.  The  eggs  hang  together  in 
rafts,  or  are  dropped  singly,  like 
bombs.  Larvae,  called  wrigglers  for 
the  way  they  thrash  through  the 
water,  are  translucent,  segmented, 
bristling  creatures.  They  feed  on 
detritus,  diatoms,  and  algae.  In  turn, 
they  are  gobbled  by  the  millions  of 
fish,  dragonfly  larvae,  planarians, 
leeches,  water  beetles,  and  sundry 
other  creatures. 

A fertilized  female  may  go  through 
several  cycles  of  feeding  and  egg- 
laying.  If  she  picks  up  a disease 
organism,  she  injects  it  with  her  saliva 
into  new  victims. 

Novelist  D.H.  Lawrence  called  the 
mosquito’s  familiar  whine  a “small, 
hateful  bugle  in  my  ear.”  The  whine 
comes  from  slender  wings  beating  up 
to  500  times  a second.  Male  mosqui- 
toes flock  to  the  sound,  looking  for  a 
mate.  It  is  possible  to  lure  them  to 
tuning  forks  vibrating  at  the  proper 
frequency,  and  then  electrocute  them. 
Unfortunately,  female  moquitoes  are 
not  attracted,  and  all  the  males  can 
never  be  zapped.  “Trapping  95  per- 
cent of  them,”  observes  entomolo- 
gist Howard  Ensign  Evans,  “merely 
awards  to  the  remainder  a particu- 
larly orgiastic  experience,  while  leav- 
ing us  with  just  as  many  mosquitoes  in 
the  next  generation.” 

A smaller  version  of  the  mosquito 
does  its  part  to  make  outdoor  life 
interesting:  the  biting  midge,  also 
called  a no-see-um,  moose  fly,  gnat, 
or  punkie.  Punkies  are  seldom  noticed 
until  they  pierce  skin.  Much  of  their 
tiny  bodies  must  be  taken  up  with 


jaws,  judging  from  the  strength'  of  the 
bite,  but  I have  never  checked  closely. 
I prefer  reducing  them  to  atoms  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Punkies  have  piercing  probosci, 
with  a pair  of  mandibles  like  scissor 
blades.  Most  active  at  dusk,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  on  cloudy,  humid 
days,  they  swarm  about  the  head, 
stabbing  at  the  edge  of  the  hat  band  or 
just  under  the  collar. 

Punkies,  it  seems,  can  fly  straight 
through  tent  screening — some  are 
scarcely  a twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  the  really  large  ones 
measuring  a tenth  of  an  inch.  They 
have  chutzpah,  and  a fine  sense  of 
irony:  given  the  chance,  a punkie  will 
drain  plundered  blood  from  a mos- 
quito’s swollen  abdomen. 

The  Horsefly 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  size  scale 
from  the  punkie  is  the  horsefly.  This 
stout,  inch-long,  green-eyed  brute 
likes  to  glide  in  silently  and  settle  like 
a feather.  Writes  fly-man  Oldroyd, 
“When  such  a fly  bites,  it  makes  an 
appreciable  hole,  and  when  it  with- 
draws its  stylets  a drop  of  blood  usually 
oozes  out.” 

Only  the  females  go  gouging.  They 
persecute  horses,  cattle,  elephants, 
hippos,  crocodiles,  lizards,  turtles, 
monkeys,  and,  of  course,  humans. 
Strong  fliers,  they  have  been  seen 
overtaking,  circling,  and  touching 
down  on  automobiles  going  40  miles 
an  hour.  Little  is  known  about  the 
males,  except  that  they  fly  high  in  the 
air,  and  now  and  then  plummet  down 
to  glance  off  the  water — apparently  a 
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high-speed  drinking  maneuver  that 
puts  off  predators. 

The  horsefly’s  tough,  leathery  lar- 
vae live  in  wet  mud  and  rotting  wood. 
They  eat  other  insects,  worms,  snails, 
and  crustaceans.  “A  number  kept 
together  in  one  container,”  says 
Oldroyd,  “will  end  up  as  one  big 
larva.” 

Closely  related  to  the  horseflies  are 
the  slightly  smaller  deerflies — to- 
gether, the  two  groups  are  known  as 
the  gadflies.  A deerfly  circles  in  an 
evertightening  orbit,  looking  with  its 
brightly  colored  eyes  for  just  the  right 
place  to  land  and  deliver  a searing 
bite:  behind  the  ear,  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  on  the  thin  skin  over  the  temple. 
On  backpacking  trips  it  is  mildly 
heartening  to  keep  tally  on  the 
number  swatted  down.  You  don’t  get 
many,  though.  The  flies  seem  to  real- 
ize that  the  back  of  the  knee  is  a pretty 
safe  haven  on  a biped  trying  to  walk 
with  a 60-pound  pack  on  its  back. 

In  fact,  most  contact  with  the  bit- 
ing flies  has  become  like  the  gadfly  on 
the  hiker’s  leg:  more  a nag  than  a 
danger.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
other  prosperous  countries,  insecti- 
cides keep  fly  numbers  down,  and 
medical  treatment  isolates  those  few 
persons  who  contract  a disease,  mak- 
ing fly-borne  epidemics  unlikely. 

Control  methods  may  be  changing. 
Many  scientists  argue  that  widespread 
use  of  poisons  presents  a hazard  more 
insidious  than  the  insects  themselves, 
and,  in  any  event,  the  flies  are  begin- 


ning to  develop  resistance  to  the 
chemicals. 

In  the  1950s  and  ’60s,  entomologists 
sterilized  male  screwworm  flies  with 
radiation,  and  then  released  them  by 
the  billions  to  disrupt  natural  breed- 
ing. This  technique  eliminated  the 
species — a major  cattle  pest — from 
Curacao,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  from  Florida.  Similar  strategies 
are  being  applied  the  world  over.  Sci- 
entists also  fight  flies  by  releasing 
parasites  and  predators,  and  by 
spreading  chemical  sterilants  and 
growth-inhibitors. 

But  flies  remain  a force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  mosquito  takes  its 
annual  toll,  horseflies  determine  the 
comings  and  goings  of  pastoral 
nomads,  and  blackflies  render  the  top 
of  our  continent  unsuitable  for  most 
human  activities. 

The  Tsetse 

In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  lives  a 
close  relative  of  the  stable  fly:  the 
tsetse.  The  bite  of  this  fly  transmits 
protozoan  diseases  to  animals  and 
man.  One  disease  is  nagana,  a fatal 
fever  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine.  Another  is  African  sleeping 
sickness;  a person  with  this  illness 
grows  depressed,  anemic,  lethargic. 
Finally  he  sleeps  all  the  time,  becom- 
ing emaciated,  and  eventually  dying. 
Great  epidemics  of  both  diseases  peri- 
odically sweep  the  bush. 

Writes  Peter  Matthiessen  in  The 
Tree  Where  Man  Was  Born,  “Tsetse 
has  determined  man’s  migration 
routes  and  settlements,  and  defended 
the  interior  from  invasions  from  the 
coast.  . . . [It]  remains  unrivaled  as  an 
impediment  to  human  progress  in 
East  Africa.  Yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  'fly,’  by  eliminating  sus- 
ceptible animals,  opened  up  an  eco- 
logical niche  for  ground-dwelling 
primates  and  thereby  permitted  the 
debut  of  baboons  and  man;  quite 
possibly  it  also  discouraged  early 
forms  of  man  that  had  as  much  prom- 
ise as  Homo  sapiens,  and  very  likely 
more.” 
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A tribute  to  . . . 


LADY  AIDES  IN  ARCHERY 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


BEFORE  WE  GET  into  this  one,  I 
feel  a compulsion  to  provide  a lit- 
tle groundwork.  Although  names  are 
to  be  named,  this  is  a tribute  to  all 
ladies  (incuding  the  one  who  types  my 
manuscripts,  takes  some  of  my  photos, 
cooks  my  meals,  shares  my  paychecks, 
etc.)  who  too  often  are  unsung  hero- 
ines behind  the  archery  scene.  For 
every  guy  who  makes  it  to  the  top  in 
archery,  there  is  a wife  or  a mother 
who  puts  up  with  plenty  to  see  him 
get  there.  I believe  it  was  Lincoln  who 
said  that,  “Behind  every  successful 
man  is  a good  woman.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are 
ladies  who  deserve  special  recognition 
for  what  they  have  contributed  to 
archery.  Some  have  been  champions 
in  their  own  right;  others  have  been 
too  busy  contributing  to  the  sport  to 
excel  at  it.  Those  in  vignette  here  are 
representative  of  many  more  over  the 
years,  and  currently,  who  have  made 


a special  mark.  These  have  been 
chosen  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
archery  itself,  for  what  they  have  put 
back  into  it  whether  or  not  fame  as  a 
competitor  attended  earlier  efforts  as 
archers. 

No  knowledgeable  toxophilite  would 
dispute  the  inclusion  of  Myrtle  Miller 
who,  with  her  husband  Ed,  founded 
The  World  Archery  Center  at  Mar- 
shall’s Creek  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Myrtle,  affectionately  known  as  Mimi 
to  her  friends,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  time  and  talent  to  the  sport  than 
any  other  lady  in  American  history. 
She  was  on  deck  this  past  June  for  the 
forty-fourth  year  as  executive  co-direc- 
tor,  with  Ed,  of  the  Center! 

As  a young  lady,  Mimi  learned  in 
two  semesters  of  archery,  at  Grand 
Rapids  Junior  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  to  hate  the  sport. 
Golf  was  her  game  until  she  met  her 
husband-to-be,  Edward  B.  Miller. 
She  finally  agreed  to  one  hour  of 
coaching  from  Russ  Hoogerhyde,  her 
brother-in-law.  Russ  turned  her  feel- 
ings around  regarding  archery  and 
she  went  on  to  become  international 
ladies  champion  in  1936  at  Toronto, 
Canada.  Other  lesser  championships 
followed  and  she  placed  fourth  in  the 
National  at  Lancaster  in  1937. 

In  that  year,  this  gracious  lady 
became  interested  in  a riding  camp  at 
Roxbury,  Vermont,  and  she  and  Ed 
took  over  the  facility  to  set  up  an 


MYRTLE  MILLER,  who  hated  archery  at  her 
first  exposure,  went  on  to  win  the  interna- 
tional championship  in  1936  and  has  been 
contributing  her  talents  to  the  sport  of 
archery  ever  since. 


LURA  WILSON’S  smile  and  abilities  are 
known  the  world  over,  as  she  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  archery  as  an  instructor  and 
official. 

archery  camp.  In  1976  the  camp  was 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  name 
was  changed  from  Teela-Wooket 
Archery  Camp  to  The  World  Archery 
Center,  known  better  by  the  short- 
ened term,  TWAC.  Darrel  Pace, 
world  and  Olympic  champion,  is  a 
product  of  the  Center. 

Mimi  has  been  in  archery  continu- 
ously for  the  past  50  years,  not  includ- 
ing 1926-28  when  she  was  subjected  to 
the  sport  in  school.  She  was  named  to 
Archery  Hall  of  Fame  in  1977.  Mimi 
and  Ed  live  in  Upper  Saddle  River, 
New  Jersey.  They  are  already  plan- 
ning the  forty-fifth  encampment  of 
TWAC  in  Pennsylvania,  June,  1982. 

Lura  Wilson  has  a name  and  smil- 
ing face  familiar  to  archers  the  world 
over,  and  a shooting  and  service  rec- 
ord that  could  fill  space  many  times 
the  length  of  this  column.  She  became 
interested  in  archery  back  in  the  1930s 
and  began  competing  and  teaching  at 
a school  in  Long  Island.  Lura  natur- 
ally gravitated  to  The  World  Archery 
Center  in  1942  and  took  the  instruc- 
tor’s course,  returning  in  five  years  for 
a refresher  course.  She  was  invited  to 
join  the  staff  and  has  served  since  that 
time. 

Lura  is  one  of  few  able  to  continue 


JANE  MORROW,  a 19-year  veteran  of  the 
TWAC  program,  lends  a helping  hand  to 
MARYANNE  SCHUMM,  former  head  of  the 
National  Archery  Association’s  collegiate 
program. 

in  teaching  and  competition.  She  has 
many  awards  in  target  archery  and  in 
the  clout  on  state  and  national  levels. 
Her  classes  at  Greene  High  School  in 
New  York  brought  home  the  National 
Interscholastic  Championship  seven- 
teen years  running.  She  is  an  archery 
judge,  a candidate  for  international 
judge,  a floor  director  and  an  official 
for  many  of  the  top  tournaments. 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  officiated  at  many 
national  and  world  championship 
tournaments  and  managed  the  United 
States  Team  going  to  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. Lura  also  served  as  a member 
of  the  International  Archery  Associa- 
tion’s board  of  governors  for  a number 
of  years.  She  is  currently  director  of 
the  advanced  international  coaching 
course  at  TWAC,  and  she  served  as 
floor  director  at  the  N.A.A.  indoor 
tournament  at  Harrisburg  this  past 
year.  She  continues  to  live  at  Greene, 
New  York. 

Maryanne  Schumm  is  practically 
an  institution  herself  within  the  cur- 
riculum of  East  Stroudsburg  State 
College,  where  she  reactivated  and 
has  maintained  an  archery  program 
for  many  years.  After  studying  under 
Dr.  Harlan  Metcalf  at  University  of 
New  York  she  came  to  TWAC  on  a 
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scholarship  provided  by  him.  She  was 
also  a teaching  student  under  Lura 
Wilson  who  influenced  her  archery 
future. 

When  Maryanne  arrived  as  phys- 
ical educator  at  East  Stroudsburg  State 
College,  she  found  thirty  brand  new 
fiberglass  bows  stored  under  the  stage 
of  the  auditorium,  but  it  was  appar- 
ent that  no  archery  had  ever  been 
undertaken  seriously  at  the  college. 
She  immediately  set  up  a program 
which  eventually  would  make  the 
school  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
archery  colleges  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Her  talent  was  obvious  at 
TWAC  and  she  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate on  the  staff  where  she  has  served 
for  the  past  nineteen  years.  In  1977 
she  was  named  head  director  of  the 
entire  teaching  program.  In  addition, 
Maryanne  was  head  of  National  Arch- 
ery Association’s  collegiate  program 
until  this  year. 

She  has  now  taken  a sabbatical  from 
East  Stroudsburg  State  College  to 
write  her  doctoral  thesis  on  the  late  Dr. 
Clarence  N.  Hickman.  (See  December, 
1980,  column.) 

One  of  the  most  familiar  faces  in  all 
of  archery  is  certainly  that  of  Marga- 
ret “Peg”  Shenk,  wife  of  Hall  of 
Famer  Clayton  B.  Shenk.  Although  a 
target  shooter  in  her  early  years,  Peg 
soon  found  that  her  history-book 
mind  best  served  archery  in  support  of 
her  husband’s  worldwide  activities  in 
the  sport.  Literally  thousands  of  arch- 
ers, including  this  writer,  are  in- 
debted to  Peg  for  her  untiring  efforts 
to  maintain  records  and  scores  in 
countless  archery  tournaments.  Al- 
though she  and  her  husband  are  “re- 
tired” from  archery,  she  was  back  in 
the  thick  of  it  at  the  N.A.A.  indoor 
tournament  in  Harrisburg  this  year. 

Unsung,  but  vital  to  record  keeping 
over  a long  period  in  the  modern 
growth  of  archery.  Peg  deserves  a 
special  place  in  chronicles  of  the 
sport.  She  and  Clayt  reside  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Pat  Baier’s  record  and  name  in  arch- 
ery go  back  to  days  of  the  late  Dr. 


Robert  P.  Elmer,  with  whom  she  shot 
while  amassing  an  impressive  record 
in  archery  competition.  Pat,  who 
holds  a master’s  degree  in  education 
and  is  archery  coach  at  Beaver  Col- 
lege, vacationed  at  TWAC  for  several 
years  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Howard 
Baier,  himself  an  archer,  and  was 
eventually  enticed  into  joining  the 
staff  in  1977.  She  became  co-director 
of  the  instructor’s  course.  Pat  also  con- 
ducted the  first  school  for  National 
Archery  Association  at  Stone  Valley  as 
a part  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity’s extension  program. 

Body  Mechanics 

Pat  Herrmann  is  another  product  of 
TWAC  where  she  expanded  her  in- 
terest in  archery  while  a freshman  at 
Brooklyn  College  in  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  Lynne  Knippler.  She 
returned  to  become  the  archery  coach 
at  Brooklyn  College.  Pat  has  made  a 
special  study  in  body  mechanics  and 
now  directs  groups  in  warming  up 
exercises  and  body  conditioning  and 
gives  lectures  to  instructors  in  training 
at  TWAC.  Europeans  place  consider- 
able emphasis  on  this  phase  of  arch- 
ery. When  they  began  arriving  in 
numbers  at  the  Pennsylvania  center, 
they  influenced  expansion  of  this  part 
of  the  program  under  Pat’s  tutelage. 


PAT  HERRMANN,  with  the  bow,  directs 
TWAC  instructors  in  body  mechanics,  warm- 
ing up  exercises,  and  body  conditioning.  All 
add  to  an  archer’s  efficiency. 
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In  1957,  Carolyn  Walter  came  to 
TWAC  from  Maryland  for  training 
with  her  husband  and  her  infant 
daughter  Cathy  (who  is  now  an  assis- 
tant at  the  age  of  16).  Both  Carolyn 
and  her  husband  are  now  on  the  staff. 
Carolyn  has  done  quite  well  in  com- 
petition, but  even  more  importantly, 
she  and  her  husband  did  much  to 
reestablish  target  shooting  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  where  they  helped  reor- 
ganize the  Maryland  Target  Archery 
Association.  Carolyn  is  now  co- 
director of  TWAC  instructor  course. 

Linda  Below  forsook  a likely  chal- 
lenge to  top  competitors  in  archery  to 
devote  her  time  to  teaching  at  TWAC. 
Active  in  archery  for  the  past  decade, 
she  went  to  TWAC  as  a scholarship 
student  on  the  recommendation  of 
Maryanne  Schumm.  She  eventually 
became  a staff  member. 

Jane  Morrow  is  now  a 19- year  vet- 
eran of  the  TWAC  program  after 
visiting  the  Center  on  a scholarship 
from  Chambersburg.  She  was  archery 
counselor  for  a number  of  years  and 
now  extends  her  time  to  developing 

MARGARET  “PEG”  SHENK,  who  is  familiar 
to  many  archers,  has  been  maintaining  an 
historical  record  of  tournament  scores  and 
results  for  decades. 


young  archers  at  Northfield  Mt.  Her- 
man School  in  Massachusetts.  She  is 
co-director  of  the  TWAC  instructor 
course  and  director  of  the  basic  six- 
day  course  for  camp  counselors. 

The  late  Olive  “Oily”  Crouch,  who 
died  in  her  70s  last  year,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  valuable  instruc- 
tors since  her  first  visit  to  TWAC  in 
1942.  Originally  from  Connecticut, 
she  and  her  husband  George,  designer 
of  the  PT  boat,  moved  to  Phoenix, 
where  she  developed  an  archery  pro- 
gram that  produced  many  eventual 
champions  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 

For  twenty-five  years  she  served  as 
archery  director  of  a park  in  Phoenix 
where  she  arranged  to  have  a FITA 
round  set  up  by  local  authorities. 

These  Ladies 

These  ladies,  some  widely  known 
and  some  less  known,  have  contribu- 
ted their  talents  to  the  furtherance  of 
archers  and  archery.  All  have  had  an 
impact  upon  the  sport  in  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  across  the  United  States  and 
worldwide  through  service  and/or 
teaching.  Only  a few  attained  fame 
on  the  target  line  because  most  of 
their  spare  energies  have  been  devoted 
to  teaching  others. 

This  is  but  a sampling  of  the  top 
talent  on  the  distaff  side  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  others,  such  as  1959 
world  champion  and  Hall  of  Famer 
Ann  Weber  Hoyt,  who  also  taught 
high  school  archers  for  twenty  years; 
Florence  Lily,  still  active  after  forty- 
two  years  in  archery  as  an  historian, 
scorekeeper  and  awards  chairperson 
for  the  National  Archery  Association; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Howell,  Jean  Lee,  Ann 
Marston,  Carol  Minehart.  There  have 
been  others,  and  there  will  be  more. 
Many  will  serve  in  their  own  special 
way  without  ever  receiving  recogni- 
tion. 

Here  have  been  sketched  some  mak- 
ing special  contributions  as  represen- 
tatives of  all  ladies  who  have  aided  all 
of  archery  in  its  continued  effort  for 
excellence. 


Whitetail  Equipment  Dilemma 

0 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HEN  THE  FELLOW  across  the 
table  recognized  me  from  my 
pictures  in  GAME  NEWS,  the  conver- 
sation immediately  turned  to  rifles 
and  deer  hunting.  Our  table  at  a fire- 
man’s banquet  soon  became  sur- 
rounded with  whitetail  hunters  spin- 
ning tales  of  past  hunts.  As  usual, 
most  of  their  episodes  ended  on  a suc- 
cessful note,  either  by  taking  a trophy 
or  making  an  incredible  shot.  How- 
ever, one  chap  changed  the  entire  for- 
mat when  he  related  his  most  embar- 
rassing moment. 

He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
deer  camp  without  realizing  he  didn’t 
have  much  in  the  way  of  equipment. 
Due  to  business  obligations,  it  had 
been  nearly  twenty  years  since  he  had 
been  in  the  deer  woods.  He  didn’t 
even  own  a rifle.  He  solved  that  prob- 
lem by  buying  an  uncut  Krag  from  an 
aging  uncle.  It  was  battered  for  sure 
and  topped  off  with  a 23Ax  Weaver 
330  scope. 

Wasn’t  Fancy 

It  was  a far  cry  from  being  fancy, 
but  after  burning  three  boxes  of 
ammo  during  a half-dozen  sessions  on 
the  local  range,  the  ex-military  rifle 
was  sighted  in  and  the  fellow  had 
learned  something  about  how  to  shoot 
it.  For  some  strange  reason,  he  took  a 
liking  to  the  old  outfit,  and  he  was 
pleased  that  he  could  put  three  shots 
in  a 4-inch  bullseye  from  the  bench  at 
100  yards. 

His  faith  in  the  vintage  outfit  was 
shattered  when  one  of  his  camp  pals 
asked  to  see  his  rifle.  There  was  a good 
bit  of  comment  over  his  “Civil  War” 
relic.  Most  of  it  was  good  natured  but 
some  of  the  remarks  were  really  bit- 
ing; one  fellow  looked  to  see  if  he  was 
wearing  leggins.  He  did  his  best  to 
laugh  off  their  remarks,  and  even 


forcefully  admired  their  flashy  Mag- 
nums. But  by  the  time  he  got  in  bed, 
annoyance  filled  his  body. 

Things  were  no  different  come 
morning.  The  gang  went  after  him 
again.  “Did  Galileo  turn  out  his  scope 
back  in  1609  after  he  cranked  out  the 
first  telescope?”  “Would  he  be  carry- 
ing his  lunch  in  the  toolbox  on  the  side 
of  the  Krag?”  “Had  he  paid  much 
more  than  the  $3.40  the  War  Depart- 
ment sold  the  first  Krags  for?”  He  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  4- wheel-drive 
and  into  the  woods. 

Hurrying  away  from  the  gang,  he 
found  a spot  and  sat  down  to  think. 
He  felt  ridiculous.  He  would  call 
home  and  make  an  excuse  he  was 
needed  at  the  office.  While  formulat- 
ing a plan  to  get  out  of  his  predica- 
ment, some  deer  moved  below.  Over 
100  yards  away,  a Y-buck  stepped  into 
a clearing.  Leaning  the  Krag  against  a 


DON  poses  here  with  an  8-point  he  downed 
with  a Ruger  No.  1 7mm  Magnum  topped 
with  a 4-12x  Redfield. 
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tree,  he  held  the  post  reticle  on  the  rib 
cage  and  gently  swept  through  the 
long  trigger  pull — duplicating  what 
he  had  learned  on  the  range.  It  was 
over  in  seconds.  He  had  made  a place- 
ment shot. 

The  atmosphere  changed  dramati- 
cally around  camp  that  night.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  didn’t  have  a Mag- 
num, but  he  had  been  the  only  one  to 
score,  and  he  pointedly  sympathized 
with  his  buddies  who  had  fired  a total 
of  fourteen  shots  without  success. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  episode,  this  man  has  taken 
three  bucks  and  two  does  with  his 
Krag.  The  only  alterations  made  on 
the  old  outfit  were  some  trigger 
improvement  and  replacing  the  330 
Weaver  with  a new  K-4. 

This  bit  of  deer  yarning  isn’t  meant 
to  be  a reflection  on  expensive  rifles  or 
Magnum  cartridges.  It  isn’t  meant  to 
imply  that  ex-military  rifles  are  best 
for  whitetail  hunting.  But  it  does  have 
some  definite  factors  that  will  appear 
throughout  this  column,  and  it  may 
help  ease  the  frustration  over  selecting 
the  proper  deer  rifle  and  cartridge. 

As  long  as  there  are  two  deer  hunt- 
ers left,  the  argument  over  the  best 
cartridge  will  prevail.  Every  hunter 


has  a definite  opinion  on  this  subject 
and  can  normally  substantiate  it  with 
stories  of  success.  It’s  complex  and 
hard  to  figure  out.  For  instance,  one 
hunter  has  compiled  an  impressive 
record  with  a 270  Winchester  while 
another  has  been  as  successful  with  a 
300  Savage.  What,  then,  is  all  the  fuss 
about?  If  we  go  further,  there  are 
hunters  who  stick  with  the  30-30,  ’06, 
8mm,  300  Magnum,  243,  and  a half- 
dozen  other  cartridges.  It  appears 
obvious  that  success  doesn’t  depend 
exclusively  on  the  cartridge. 

After  wrestling  with  this  problem 
for  several  decades,  I’m  convinced  it  is 
the  hunter  who  plays  the  vital  role.  It 
almost  has  to  be  that  way.  It’s  ac- 
cepted that  deer  move  by  instinct;  the 
hunter  has  the  ability  to  reason.  This 
is  the  epitome  of  two  opposites,  one 
limited  to  an  innate  instinct,  the  other 
free  to  act  according  to  what  seems 
advantageous.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  deer  have  been  missed  or  not  shot  at 
because  the  hunter  made  a mental 
error;  neither  the  cartridge  nor  the 
rifle  caused  these  failures. 

Three  Factors 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that  three 
factors  are  involved:  rifle,  cartridge 
and  hunter.  If  the  hunter  is  the  major 
factor,  which  of  the  remaining  two  is 
second?  This  is  where  the  argument 
normally  begins.  Most  hunters  auto- 
matically point  to  the  cartridge,  but 
that  really  deserves  a last-place  cate- 
gory. Here’s  why. 

First,  any  cartridge  that  doesn’t 
produce  sufficient  energy  at  100  yards 
(say  1300  foot  pounds)  or  uses  a bullet 
not  designed  for  reasonable  penetra- 
tion has  to  be  eliminated.  This  would 
take  care  of  cartridges  in  the  class  of 
the  old  25-20  so  far  as  energy  goes,  all 
the  224  cartridges,  along  with  6mm 
caliber  bullets  below  90  grains.  From 
that  point  on,  the  centerfire  cartridges 
will  meet  both  the  energy  and  bullet 
construction  requirements.  Choice  is 
solely  a matter  for  the  individual.  The 
argument  can  go  on  till  first  light,  but 
the  naked  truth  shows  that  all  center- 


BOLT  ACTION  fans  have  a new 
choice  from  H&R.  Their  new  Model 
340  is  built  on  a Mauser  action, 
chambered  for  the  30-06,  and 
features  an  adjustable  trigger 
and  a claw  extractor. 
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fire  cartridges  falling  into  the  cate- 
gory just  established  will  stop  a deer 
under  normal  hunting  conditions. 

Right  here,  I want  to  clear  a point 
in  regard  to  lightweight  bullets  that 
has  heaped  some  criticism  on  my  aging 
head.  I have  often  stated  that  bullets 
below  90  grains  in  weight  are  not  suit- 
able for  all  types  of  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  always  brings  let- 
ters of  condemnation.  Each  letter  re- 
lates one  or  more  successful  hunts 
with  the  Hornet,  222,  22-250,  or  6mm 
calibers.  I believe  the  6mm  caliber 
fans  are  the  most  vociferous.  I think 
I’m  being  misunderstood.  I have  never 
criticized  the  6mm  cartridge  per  se; 
it’s  the  lightweight  bullet  that  I’m 
opposed  to. 

Bullets  constructed  primarily  for 
small  varmints  are  not  built  to  with- 
stand heavy  resistance  nor  will  they 
hang  together  for  penetration  pur- 
poses. In  the  varmint  realm,  there  is 
no  need  for  penetration.  The  tiny  pro- 
jectile sizzling  out  the  muzzle  at  high 
velocities  is  very  potent  on  small  crit- 
ters, regardless  how  little  it  weighs. 
The  plus  side  of  the  varmint  bullet  is 
that  it  does  disintegrate  immediately 
after  impact.  It  could  be  said  that  the 
quicker  the  varmint  bullet  comes 
apart,  the  cleaner  the  kill. 

But  in  the  big  game  category,  disin- 
tegration is  the  last  thing  wanted.  The 
bullet  must  hang  together  as  it  passes 
through  heavy  bone  and  tough  muscle. 
On  the  big  game  bullet,  it’s  controlled 
expansion  that  counts.  What  we  want 
is  the  front  part  expanding  as  the  rear 
portion  stays  intact  for  “push,”  if  I 
can  explain  it  that  way.  Several  bullet 
manufacturers  use  two  types  of  lead  in 
their  big  game  bullets.  The  front  por- 
tion is  soft  for  expansion,  and  the  rear 
is  harder  and  locked  into  the  jacket. 
There  can  be  extremes  in  going  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much.  Here’s  an  example. 

Many  years  back,  I killed  a deer  at 
125  steps  with  a 50-grain  224  bullet. 
The  deer  fell  almost  instantly  from  a 
ribcage  shot  that  cut  a marble-size 
hole  on  entering  but  did  not  exit.  Inter- 
nal damage  was  severe.  On  a similar 


shot  with  a 175-grain  284  bullet,  the 
deer  ran  nearly  100  yards.  The  tough 
heavy  284  slug  simply  passed  through 
the  deer  without  doing  much  internal 
or  exit  damage. 

These  incidents  may  seem  to  knock 
a loop  in  my  opposition  to  the  light- 
weight bullet,  but  they  are  examples 
of  extremes.  If  any  lightweight  bullet 
can  be  placed  in  areas  of  little  resis- 
tance— ribcage,  chest,  or  neck — it  is 
extremely  effective.  If  my  224  shot 
had  been  a quartering  shot  where  the 
bullet  had  to  pass  through  muscle  and 
bone,  the  deer  would  have  only  been 
wounded.  I hit  a running  deer  smack 
on  the  shoulder  with  a 50-grain  22 
Hornet  bullet.  I tracked  the  deer  for  a 
half-hour  before  getting  a chance  to 
finish  it.  The  50-grain  bullet  did  little 
damage  to  the  shoulder.  A bullet  in 
the  130  to  180  grain  class  would  have 
dropped  the  deer  on  the  spot. 

On  The  Other  Side 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
175-grain  7mm  bullet,  which  was 
designed  for  massive  targets  like  elk, 
moose,  and  grizzly,  didn’t  meet 
enough  resistance  in  the  ribcage  to 
“mushroom”  it.  I would  have  been 
better  off  with  a 140-grain  slug  in  that 
caliber.  I had  too  much  bullet. 

Still,  too  much  could  be  better  than 
not  enough.  In  the  deer  woods,  not  all 
shots  can  be  placed  perfectly.  A light- 
weight bullet  is  susceptible  to  twigs, 
vines,  and  heavy  resistance.  While 
any  centerfire  cartridge  could  do  the 
job,  the  hunter  will  profit  in  the  long 
run  by  sticking  with  heavier  bullets. 
Velocity  gets  too  much  attention,  but 
the  deciding  factor  many  times  is 
bullet  construction. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  requirements  are  impor- 
tant but  often  neglected  aspects  in  choos- 
ing a deer  rifle.  Here  is  Helen  with  a Model 
340  Savage  30-30  with  K-4  Weaver. 

Deer  rifles  are  normally  classed  by 
actions.  I often  get  letters  asking 
which  action  is  best  for  deer.  In  a past 
column,  I wrote  about  the  fellow  who 
told  me  it  wouldn’t  be  deer  hunting  if 
he  didn’t  have  a lever  action  rifle. 
Apparently,  the  best  custom  bolt  action 
made  wouldn’t  satisfy  his  psycholog- 
ical needs.  That  brings  up  a point.  I’m 
getting  deeper  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  psychological  side  that  should  be 
given  first  consideration. 

A human  being  is  a complex  ma- 
chine. No  two  are  alike,  and  each  is 
stimulated  by  a different  set  of  psy- 
chological requirements.  It’s  common 
knowledge  that  any  big  game  car- 
tridge or  rifle  could  be  used  with  suc- 
cess, but  each  of  us  should  choose  the 
combination  suited  to  our  personal 
liking.  For  one  it’s  the  lever;  to  an- 
other, it’s  a slide  action  or  what  have 
you.  So  it  goes. 

Fitted  into  this  jigsaw  puzzle  is  the 
demon  known  as  tradition.  In  too 
many  cases,  we  carry  on  a tradition 
that  really  has  no  benefit.  Uncle 
Clyde  killed  twenty  deer  with  a slide 
action,  and  Dad  used  one  for  years 


with  good  success.  This  leaves  the  son 
no  choice  but  to  own  a slide  action 
rifle.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that 
action  except  that  in  the  son’s  case  it 
might  not  be  the  wisest  choice.  Tradi- 
tion forces  him  to  carry  one.  What 
was  good  for  them  has  to  be  good  for 
him.  Believe  me,  that’s  wrong. 

In  all  this  conglomeration  of  myths, 
traditions,  and  psychological  needs, 
there  has  to  be  a commonsense  ap- 
proach. Let  the  dust  settle  for  a 
moment  to  see  what  facts  emerge.  The 
best  way  to  start  is  to  define  what  we 
expect  from  a deer  outfit.  What  is  a 
deer  rifle?  I have  established  certain 
guidelines  pertaining  to  bullet  size 
and  weight,  and  there  doesn’t  appear 
to  be  much  left.  But,  it’s  the  mating  of 
the  right  cartridge  with  the  right 
action  and  rifle  configuration  that 
gives  the  hunter  the  perfect  whitetail 
outfit. 

Four  types  of  actions  can  be  used  in 
Pennsylvania:  single  shot,  bolt,  pump, 
and  lever.  A wide  variety  of  cartridges 
and  calibers  is  offered  in  each  of  these 
actions.  The  hunter  is  not  limited. 
Even  the  southpaw  shooter  today  can 
choose  from  any  of  these  actions. 

In  some  respects,  there  is  more  to  a 
deer  rifle  than  just  its  action  and 
caliber.  An  acquaintance  is  a fancier 
of  270  Winchesters  and  owns  six  dif- 
ferent brand  bolt  action  jobs  cham- 
bered for  this  cartridge.  Yet  there  is 
only  one  he  uses  on  a regular  basis.  He 
claims  the  rest  don’t  feel  right.  I think 
this  is  a little  bit  of  proof  that  the 
actual  physical  configuration  of  a rifle 
is  important.  Everything  from  comb 
height,  safety,  to  barrel  length  is  im- 
portant. The  hunter  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  column  probably  wouldn’t 
trade  his  ancient  Krag  for  the  best 
Magnum  on  the  market.  That  old 
army  rifle  satisfies  his  every  need. 
Why  in  the  world  would  he  want  to 
break  up  a proven  team? 

The  whoopla  about  the  Magnums’ 
super  ballistics  has  overshadowed 
many  hunters’  thinking.  All  of  us  are 
crowd  followers  to  some  extent.  My 
best  hunting  pal  comes  up  with  a 
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super  Magnum,  and  it  won’t  be  too 
long  until  I will  have  one.  It  could  be 
my  best  friend  is  well  satisfied,  but 
I’m  stuck  with  a rifle  that  will  never 
bring  complete  satisfaction.  Selecting 
the  deer  rifle  is  a very  personal  mat- 
ter. The  hunter  should  seek  advice, 
but  not  be  entirely  swayed  by  what 
others  say. 

A deer  is  a tough  animal  for  its  size, 
but  super-size  cartridges  are  not 
needed.  The  larger  the  case,  the  higher 
the  recoil,  and  recoil  is  not  pleasant 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  As  we  grow 
older,  recoil  is  far  more  noticeable. 
No  rifle  is  pleasant  to  shoot  when  a 
battered,  bruised  shoulder  is  inevi- 
table. Helen  uses  a 25-06  with  a 120- 
grain  slug.  It  has  all  the  power  and 
punch  needed  in  the  deer  woods.  Also, 
it’s  fun  to  shoot,  and  since  she  doesn't 
have  to  reload  her  own  cartridges,  she 
is  not  above  firing  a box  at  one  sitting. 

This  is  not  a plug  for  the  25-06  car- 
tridge, nor  do  I think  all  lady  hunters 
should  go  with  that  cartridge.  The 
real  thrust  is  that  since  this  cartridge 
of  moderate  power  isn’t  uncomfort- 
able for  Helen  to  shoot,  she  practices 
more  than  she  might  if  a larger,  heav- 
ier-recoil  load  was  used.  After  an 
occasional  box  or  two  from  the  bench, 
she  has  gained  a lot  of  confidence  by 
the  time  opening  day  rolls  around. 

I’m  sincere  in  saying  the  deer  rifle 
should  be  as  personal  as  a toothbrush. 
It  should  meet  our  personal  whims 
and  fancies.  As  a gun  writer  and  rifle 
tester,  I’ll  probably  hunt  with  a vari- 
ety of  calibers  and  cartridges  over  the 
coming  years.  If  I had  my  way,  I’d 
stick  with  a single  shot  rifle  cham- 
bered for  the  discontinued  Winchester 
284  cartridge.  Maybe  someday  I will 
rebarrel  a single  shot  action  for  this 
cartridge. 

Why  do  I like  a single  shot?  Not  be- 
cause it  makes  me  look  like  a “dead- 


FOR  LEWIS,  there’s  the  ballistic  side  of 
whitetail  equipment.  Here  he  chronographs 
the  powerful  Remington  8 mm  Magnum.  It 
has  far  more  energy  than  needed  for  deer, 
but  some  hunters  prefer  such  cartridges. 


eye”  shot.  I like  the  challenge  offered 
only  by  a single  shot  rifle.  There  is  no 
room  for  a mistake  even  though  I 
know  that  success  will  elude  me  at 
times.  On  top  of  that,  I like  the  idea  of 
a single  shot.  Something  about  the 
one-shot  rifle  appeals  to  my  psycho- 
logical side.  I like  the  feel  of  the  single 
shot  in  my  hands. 

Success  in  the  deer  woods  comes 
mostly  from  the  hunter’s  ability  to 
think  out  the  situation.  To  plan,  to 
decide,  and  to  act.  The  rifle/ cartridge 
combination  is  secondary.  Still,  the 
rifle  and  cartridge  are  necessary  tools, 
and  they  must  be  compatible  with  the 
hunter.  The  answer  isn’t  in  sheer 
power  alone;  the  answer  is  revealed 
by  the  hunter  with  the  uncut  Krag.  It 
met  all  his  physical  and  psychological 
requirements,  and  above  all  else,  he 
knew  how  to  use  it.  To  me,  that’s  the 
real  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  what  is 
best  in  whitetail  equipment.  . . . 
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New  Jersey  may  soon  have  a dove 
season  if  the  newly  formed  Sports- 
men’s Legislative  Action  Committee 
has  its  way.  Because  of  an  old  law 
designed  to  protect  the  now  extinct 
passenger  pigeon,  the  mourning  dove 
is  classified  as  a protected  bird  in  the 
Garden  State.  The  committee’s  number 
one  priority  is  to  have  the  bird  reclassi- 
fied as  a game  bird  which  would  open 
the  way  for  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and 
Game  Council  to  establish  a hunting 
season. 


Following  in  Louisiana’s  footsteps, 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission  is  trying  to  have  their 
alligators  removed  from  the  federal 
threatened  species  list.  Roughly  100,000 
alligators  inhabited  Florida  in  1967,  but 
their  population  has  grown  to  at  least 
500,000  today,  apparently  as  much  as 
the  habitat  can  support,  and  they  have 
become  a nuisance  in  many  suburban 
areas. 


A female  whooping  crane,  captive- 
reared  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center,  has  been  released  at  Grays 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Idaho, 
with  the  hopes  she  will  mate  with  a 
male  whooper  which  had  been  raised 
by  sandhill  cranes  in  1975.  This  is  the 
first  captive-reared  whooping  crane  to 
be  released  in  the  wild  and  initiates  the 
newest  of  a number  of  techniques 
which  have  increased  whooping  crane 
numbers  from  15  in  1941  to  over  100 
today. 


The  southeastern  shrew,  listed  as  a 
rare  species  by  the  Mississippi  State 
Department  of  Wildlife  Conservation, 
was  found  to  be  not  so  rare,  just  hard 
to  catch.  Zoologists  working  for  the 
DuPont  Company  felt  that  the  shrew’s 
weight,  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  ounce, 
was  not  enough  to  set  off  conventional 
live  traps  so  they  devised  a new  trap- 
open  soup  cans  placed  in  the  ground, 
containing  insects  and  worms  for  bait. 
The  shrews  are  attracted  to  the  bait, 
fall  in  the  can,  and  are  unable  to  climb 
out. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  begun  trapping  California  condors 
as  the  start  of  a “last  ditch”  captive 
breeding  and  research  program  in 
hopes  of  saving  the  endangered  bird 
from  extinction.  Less  than  30  condors 
remain  on  the  wild  and  their  population 
has  been  declining  at  the  rate  of  2.5 
birds  a year  since  1966.  Unless  this 
trend  is  reversed,  the  condor  could 
become  extinct  within  the  next  decade. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
with  grants  from  the  Exxon  Company, 
the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
and  the  Robert  J.  Kleburg,  Jr.,  and 
Helen  C.  Kleburg  Foundation,  has 
established  an  Institute  for  Wildlife 
Research  to  support  the  types  of  wild- 
life research  necessary  for  making 
sound  wildlife  management  decisions. 


An  Oregon  rancher  has  been  fined 
$2500  and  given  a 30-day  suspended 
jail  sentence  for  killing  an  immature 
bald  eagle.  Investigators  were  led  to 
the  eagle  by  radio  signals  emitted  from 
a small  radio  transmitter  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  bird  as  part  of  a 
research  project  to  find  the  winter 
migration  routes  of  the  endangered 
species. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
opened  two  wetland  education  cen- 
ters, one  in  New  Orleans  and  one  in 
Raleigh,  NC,  to  help  government  offi- 
cials, developers,  landowners,  and 
other  citizens  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  our  remaining  wetlands  and 
how  they  are  being  protected  under  the 
Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 
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The  Treeing  Squirrel  Dog — Nick  Sisley  . . . AUG 


GUNS  & FIREARMS  SAFETY 


Silhouettes  and  the  Hunter — Don  Lewis.  . JAN 
Thin  Barrel,  Glass  Stock — Don  Lewis  ....  FEB 

The  Fourth  Decade — Don  Lewis MAR 

Shots  Fired  Afield — Don  Lewis APR 

Ingredients  For  Good  Field  Shooting — 

Don  Lewis MAY 

June  Fever — Don  Lewis JUN 

Reflections  on  the  224  Bore — Don  Lewis  . JUL 
Tips  to  the  Varmint  Hunter — 

Don  Lewis AUG 

The  Hunter’s  Shotgun — Don  Lewis SEP 

The  Commoners — Don  Lewis OCT 
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Know  Your  Shotgun — Don  Lewis NOV 

Whitetail  Equipment  Dilemma — 

Don  Lewis DEC 

HISTORY 

The  Birth  of  Pennsylvania!  — 

Wilbert  N.  Savage  MAR 

Two  Scorching  Days  in  August — 

John  C.  Benyo  MAR 

HUNTING 

Triple  Play — Scott  Kerschner JAN 

Dream  ...  or  Nightmare? — Chris  Holt  . JAN 

The  Year  Without  a Deer — 

Laurence  Savitsky JAN 

Beans — An  Experiment  in  Survival — 

R.  A.  Anthony FEB 

Old  Red  and  the  Wizard’s  Chase — 

Buck  Brossman  FEB 

Last  Chance  Buck — Joe  Lulla FEB 

Some  Bear!  — Kenneth  Nance APR 

The  Rabbit  Made  Me  Do  It — L.  A.  King  . . APR 

But  I Call  It  Fun! — Tom  McWherter APR 

Big  Tom  . . . Bandaged  Hands — 

David  S.  Bair MAY 

My  Rainy  Day  Gobblers — Tom  Betts MAY 

Deer  Hunters — Reduce  Your 

Luck  Factor — Ted  Montgomery MAY 

The  Ten-Minute  Turkeys — 

John  Plowman,  Jr MAY 

A Successful  Season — 

Dr.  David  E.  Williams MAY 

The  Professor — Bob  Cubbins JUN 

My  Turkey  Mania — Richard  S.  Sanders  . .JUN 
The  Precision  Sport  of  Summer — 

Nick  Sisley  JUN 

Second  Chance  Bear? — Terry  Lee  House  . JUN 

A Crick  in  the  Neck — A1  Shimmel JUL 

Great  Day  with  the  28 — Nick  Sisley JUL 

Guest  Tag  108 — George  L.  Harting AUG 

Heat — Bob  Cubbins AUG 

Alone  on  TMI — Edward  Peterson AUG 

Our  Greatest  Bear  Hunt- 

William  Martin  SEP 

Horatio  and  the  Bird  Hounds — 

John  Crowe SEP 

The  Day  My  Camouflage 

Worked  Too  Well — Ben  Moyer  SEP 

My  Best  Hunting  Buddy- 

Bill  Everett OCT 

Pistol-Pack’n  For  Bushytails— 

Dave  Ruckle OCT 

Second  Saturday — Richard  R.  Douglas  . NOV 

Many  A Slip — Bill  Walsh  NOV 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  From 

Hemlock  Hollow — Richard  Tate NOV 

My  Ultimate  Trophy — Lee  Bailey NOV 

Ducks  At  First  Light — Joe  Reynolds NOV 

My  Tenth  Buck — Richard  Tate DEC 


DECEMBER,  1981 
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One  Good  Turn  . . . — George  Dolnack  . DEC 

Five  Phases  for  Deer — Paul  Brandt DEC 

Teaberry  Trophies — 

Marlin  L.  Rautzhan DEC 

Thirty  Minutes  To  A Buck — Don  Lewis  . DEC 


LMO  DIARY 

LMO  Diary — Chet  Harris  ALL  MONTHS 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Barry  Warner — 20th  Century 

Mountain  Man — Nancy  Wylie  FEB 

Report  to  Deputies,  District  3-41-3 — 

Bill  Hutson FEB 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Phoenix — 

Scott  McGonigle APR 

Are  We  Destroying  Our  Hearing? — 

Jonathan  R.  Brown APR 

72  Notches — Bob  Shaffer JUN 

A Friend  Indeed — Bernard  J.  Schmader  AUG 
A Dog” s Breakfast  of  Old  Sporting  Terms — 

Robert  M.  Alison SEP 

Remembering  the  RLSC — - 

Dave  Koppenhaver  OCT 

Deer  Soap — Alice  M.  Rice  NOV 

Put  Your  Venison  in  a Jar — 

Linda  Vance DEC 

Multiflora  Rose — Boon  or  Boondoggle? — 

Keith  Hinman DEC 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

Winter’s  Ice — Eugene  R.  Slatick JAN 

Winter  of  the  Snowy  Owls — 

J.  M.  Roever  FEB 

Our  State  Tree — Laurence  E.  Stotz MAR 

Wildlife — A Credit  to  Our  World — 

Bernard  J.  Schmader  APR 

The  Eastern  Whippoorwill — 

Carsten  Ahrens APR 

Return  of  the  Fish  Hawk — Bob  Mitchell  MAY 
Brown-headed  Cowbirds — 


Carsten  Ahrens MAY 

Cloud  Watching — Eugene  R.  Slatick JUN 

Wetland  Afternoon — 

Michael  K.  Simmons JUN 

Those  Amazing  Shrews — Jerry  Hassinger  . . JUL 

The  Gray  Squirrel — PaulJ.  Rundell SEP 

Autumn’s  Colors — Eugene  R.  Slatick SEP 


RESEARCH 


Aging  the  1979  Pennsylvania 
Hunter-Killed  Black  Bear — 

Jack  M.  Giles  and  William  K.  Shope  FEB 
No  More  Game  Farm  Turkey  Stocking — 
Gerald  A.  Wunz  and  Arnold  Hayden  . MAR 
Why  We  Need  a Bear  License — 

Bob  Mitchell MAR 

Black  Bear  Management  and  Natural 

History — Jack  M.  Giles APR 

Bear  Hibernation — Gary  Alt MAY 

Do  Longer  Seasons  Mean  Fewer 
Pheasants? — Ronnie  R.  George  and 

James  B.  Wooley,  Jr JUL 

Giving  Wildlife  an  Edge — 

Jack  M.  Giles  AUG 

Color  Phases  of  the  Black  Bear — 

Gary  L.  Alt SEP 

Results  of  Pennsylvania’s  1980  Bear 

Harvest — Gary  L.  Alt OCT 

Pennsylvania’s  Grouse  Hunting  Survey — 

John  Kriz  and  Steve  Liscinsky OCT 

Pheasants — Where  Are  They? — 

Fred  Hartman  OCT 

1980  Small  Game  Harvests  in 

Pennsylvania — William  K.  Shope NOV 


THORNAPPLES 

Thornapples — Chuck  Fergus  ALL  MONTHS 
TRAPPING 

Trapline  Tips — Jack  Weaver JAN,  FEB, 

MAR,  JUN,  JUL,  AUG 
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GAME  NEWS 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I DRIVE  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  ROADS  ? 


ANSWER - 

ALL  ROADS  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  ARE  CLOSED 
UNLESS  POSTED  OPEN  TO 
PUBLIC  TRAVEL. 


I Jidc  Q.  RosbVc — 


GAME  NEWS 

Says  Merry  Christmas 

All  Year  Round 


1 Year  (12  Big  Issues) 
only  $4.00 

3 Years  (36  Big  Issues) 
only  $10.50 

GAME  NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17120 


\ 


WERT 
bookbinding 

miooletown.  pa 

SEPT  02 

We  re  Quality  Bound 


